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.  etery,  311.  Ciaterna  by  the  way -side,  311.  Ruins  S.  of  Deir  Dlw&n, 
probable  gjte  of  Ai.  312,  313.  Tell  W.  of  Deir  Diwto,  312,  313.  Hist. 
notices  of  Ai,  31.3.  Bethel,  314. — iMay  I5th.  Way  to  Jerusalem  j  el-Blrch 
^ftitAra,  314.  Er-Rtim,  Ramah,3lb-'M7.  Ruined  Klifin,  317.  Tuleil  el- 
Fi^I,  317.  Scopus  anti  Jerusalem,  318.  Parting  willi  the  Khatlb^  319. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  Muk^irlyeh,  319. 


SECTION  XI. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  and  Hebron. 

Paycs  3'2()— 162. 

Shutting  up  of  Jcruaalem,  320.  We  stop  but  a  single  day,  320,  32 L 
Preparations,  guide,  etc  321. — Alay  17 th.  Departure;  go  round  by  Beit 

Jala,  3:i±  StatiHtice  of  the  village,  322-324.  Way  to  village  ol'  St. 
George,  321,  325.  Vit  w  Iroin  high  point  beyond  Wady  Dittlr,  and  no^ 
tices  of  tlie  countr\%  325-327. 

Kiislui,  probably  Lat.  '  Castcllum/ 32S.— >S<>6a,  its  situation,  328.  Not 
Mod  in,  328-330.  Possibly  for  Znjih,  Zaphim,  tlie  ancient  Ramathaiin' 
Zophim  of  Samuel)  330,  331.  Objection  I'rom  the  ponition,  331.  ObjeC" 
tion  as  being  on  Mount  Ephraim,  332-334. — Boundary  between  Benja- 
min and  Judah,  334.  It  passes  Kirjath  Jearimy  probably  the  present  Kur- 
yet  eI«'Enab.  334-336.    Its  further  course,  336,  337. 

W  ay  to  Beit  'AtAb,  337,  338.  Beit  ^AtAb  and  wide  view,  338-340. 
Way  to  Beit  Nettlf ;  ancient  road,  340,  341.  Beit  Nettlf  and  country 
around,  341,  342.  Chniate,  342.  Wide  view  of  many  ancient  places, 
342-344.  Inhabitants ;  the  parties  Kcis  and  Yemen,  344,  345.  Hospi" 
tality  ot'  the  people,  345.  General  hospitality,  the  Medkleh  or  Menzil, 
346,  347. — May  18th,  Fog  in  the  valhes,  347.  Propu.^ed  search  after  the 
site  of  Eleutheio])oIis  ;  reported  ruins  at  Beit  Jibrin,  etc.  348.  Wady  cs- 
Sunit,  348,  349.  >Soc.Qh,  349.  Place  of  David't^  combat  with  Goliath, 
349,350.  Well  wilJi  flocks;  drawing  water  ^' with  tJie  foot,"  351.  Re- 
markable  excavationa  near  Deir  Dubb&u,  352-354.  Way  to  Beit  Jibrto, 
354,  355. 

Beit  Jibrhi, ruins  of  a  strong  Roman  fortress,  355, 356.  Ruined  church, 

Stmtii  Hannch,  357,  358.  People  wlah  the  Franks  to  come,  358.  For- 
mer Sheikhs  of  the  district,  358,  359.  Beit  Jibrin,  it'  not  Eleutheropolis, 
is  certainly  the  ancient  Bctogabra,  359,  360.    Hist,  notices,  3C0-362. 
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Way  to  Tell  ea-S^tfich,  362,  363.  Dhikrhi,  362.  TcU  ce-SAfieh,  the 
Hlanche^rarde  of  tlie  crusaders,  303-367. — May  19f/t.  Leave  for  Gaza ; 
iertile  country.  367,  36S.  Summeil,  tlecp  well;  error  of  Brcydcnbach, 
368.  General  wish  for  the  Franks,  369.  Bureir,  370.  Threshing  and 
winnowing,  371.  Lively  harvest-scenes,  371,  372.  Immense  olive-grove 
near  Gaza,  372.    Quarantine  ^mard,  372. 

May  2l8L  Gaza  ;  letter  of  introduction,  373.  Visit  to  the  moek,  an 
ancient  church,  373.  Govc^no^^s  secretary,  Tcxkiraii,  374.  Remains  of 
antiquity,  places  of  former  ^ates,  374-376.  Geogr.  position,  375.  DA- 
T<m,  375,  Sandy  tract  along  the  sea,  376.  Fertility,  376.  Population, 
377.  Trade,  377,  378.  Hist.  Notices,  378-383.  Gaza  probably  not 
desext,"  when  the  book  of  Acts  was  written,  3S0. 

Region  S.  E.  of  Gaza ;  Gerar,  383,  384.  Leave  Gaza  for  Bsit  Jibrln 
by  a  more  southern  route,  381.  Hoj,  recently  built  up,  384-386.  Re- 
turn to  Bureir,  386.  Agriculture  ;  all  the  rich  plains  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment, 386-388.— A/gy  22d.  Um  LAkis,  not  Lachish^  388,  389.  Turn 
off  to  Tell  cl-Iiasy;  harvest-scenes.  3S9.  Wady  el-Hasy,  3S9,  390. 
The  T»-il  and  region,  39(>-392.  'Ajlan,  Eglon,  392.  Es-Sukkarlyeh, 
probably  an  ancient  site,  392,  393.  Difficulty  for  a  guide,  laziness,  393. 
Reapers  and  gleaners,  "  parched  corn,''  394.  EI-Kubeibeh,  394.  Beit 
Jibrin,  394.  Men  of  Beit  Jftla,  395.  The  Sheikh  takes  us  to  tliree  clusters 
of  very  remarkable  excavations,  395—398.  Cufic  inscriptions,  396.  Se« 
pulclires,  397.    The  Tell,  397.    Singular  labyrinth,  397,  398. 

Not  yet  satisfied  as  to  Elentheropolis,  398.  Roads  to  Hebron  fiir»- 
nish  a  certain  test,  399.  Go  to  Daw&imeh  for  the  night  by  mistake,  399— 
40}^.  Conclude  to  visit  el-Burj  and  hire  guide,  402.— .T/gy  23ff.  The 
Sheikli  attempts  imposition  ;  wc  return  towards  Beit  Jibrln,  402,  403. 
Take  the  road  for  Hebron  by  Idhna,  Jcdna^  403.  Incident,  disarming  of 
the  peasants,  403,  404.  Reach  Idhna  in  two  hours  from  Beit  Jibrto, 
^vhich  identifies  tlie  latter  with  Elcutheropoli.s,  404. 

Eleutheropolis,  404.  Identical  with  Betogabra  and  Beit  Jibrln ; 
evidence  from  the  specifications  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  405— 407.  Hist. 
Notices,  gcrving  to  sustain  their  testimony,  408—412.  Writers  who  men- 
tion Betog-abra  make  no  allusion  to  Eleutheropolis,  and  vice  versa,  412, 
413.  The  expression  ''Betogabra  of  Eleutheropolis"  considered,  proba* 
blya  gloss.  413-417.  Tradition  of  Samson^s  fountain  in  the  vicinity, 
417-420.— (7(7^,  420-422.  Maresha^  Maressa,  422.  Morttsheth,  423. 
Invasion  of  the  Edomites ;  the  soiith  of  Palestine  called  Idumea^  484. 
Pc>8inble  origin  of  the  excavations  we  visited,  424,  425. 

Village  of  Idhna,  Jedna,  425-427.  Hospitality  of  the  Sheikh,  486« 
427.  Ascent  of  the  mounuain,  427,  428.  Teff^h,  Beth-Tappuah,  428. 
Violent  Sirocco ;  drops  of  rain  with  dust,  429.  Large  oak,  429.  Reach 
Hebron  and  encamp  on  the  grassy  western  slope,  430.  Pressing  invita- 
lion  from  Elias,  430.    Delay  at  Hebron,  431. 

Hebrow.  May  2ith.  General  character  and  titottkm,  431, 432.  An- 
cient pools.  43  j,  l.Vi.  The  Tlaram,  description,  431-435.  A  mere  wall 
around  an  interior  court.  435,  436.  Probably  a  Jewish  structure  Burround- 
ing  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs,  436,  437.    Hist.  Notices,  437-439. 

Vol.  II.  B 
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Jewa'  window,  439. — Citadel  in  ruins,  439, 440.   Manuractory  of  water- 

skins.  1 10.  Bazar.--.  MO.  AlarnilTtctory  of  ^Mas^;,  441.  Go  out  to  break- 
fast with  Eli[is  ululcr  the  groat  oak,  1-11-^145.  C:imel-loac]s  of  arms  from 
Dilra,  441.  Vineyards,  how  trained.  442.  Wine  ami  Dibs,  442.  443. 
The  oak,  443.  Elias  and  his  family,  breakfast,  444,  445.  Threshing- 
floora ;  Bcenes  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  445,  446. — May  2bUu  Vieit  to  tlte 
Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  446-448.  Synagogue  and  manuscripts,  447,  448. 
Ascend  the  western  hill ;  extensive  view,  448.  449.  Visit  to  the  three 
governors  of  (  taza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  44iM51.  Official  dinner, 
450,  451.  Sheikh  SaMd  of  Gaza,  his  character  and  fall,  451^3.— Popu- 
lation and  trade  of  Hebron,  453.  Historical  Notices,  454-462.  Q,ue8tion 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  ancient  and  modern  site,  457,  458.  Hospital 
and  former  distribution  of  bread,  etc.  45i'.  Rebellion  in  1S34  ;  sacked  by 
the  Egyptians,  461. 


SECTION  XIL 

From  Hkrron  to  WAnv  Musa  and  Back. 
Pages  463~-638. 

Delays  at  Hebron,  463.  Visit  from  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jehddln  and 
bargain  for  camels  and  guides,  464.  Further  delay  ;  shuffling  conduct 
of  Elias,  461,  465. — May  26th.  Camels  arrive  ;  departure,  465.  Way  te 
Carmel,  465, 466.  Ascend  the  ridge  beyond,  pro.<t)cct  towards  the  Soutli, 
466,  467.  Country  of  the  Jeh&lin,  467.  Encamp  over  Sunday,  467. 
Notices  of  the  Jehilin,  468,  469.— A/ay  27th.  Visitora  in  our  tent,  469, 
470.    EngafTe  five  Ilaweit/lt,  470.  471. 

May  26lh.  New  guides  and  camels,  Arab  dilatoriness,  471.  Difficulty 
about  a  head-guide,  471,  472.  We  at  length  set  off,  472.  Tell  'ArAd, 
ancient  Amd,  473.  Rujeim  SelAmeh  and  view,  473, 474.  Upper  ez-Zu- 
weLiali,  475.  Wide  prospect  over  the  Dead  Sea  and  southern  Gh6r, 
475,  476.  First  descent,  lower  tract  of  chalky  liills,  476,  477.  Second 
descent ;  ez-Zuwcirah,  fort  and  rcBervoiri?,  477.  VVady  ez-Zuwcirali ; 
encamp  in  a  side-valley,  477,  478.  Our  guides  less  intelligent  Uian 
those  from  the.  Tawarali,  478,  479. 

AMay  2'j(h.  Follow  down  Wady  cz-Zuweirah  to  the  shore,  479.  Sun- 
rise upon  the  Dead  Sea,  480.  Zuweirah  has  no  relation  to  Zoar^  which 
lay  on  the  East  of  the  sea,  480, 481.  Hajr  or  Khashm  Uadum,  ( Sodom,) 
a  mountain  of  fossil  Bah,  181-185.  Bathe  in  the  sea,  4S5.  Deep  cavern 
in  the  mountain,  485.  Alarm  at  an  approachini^  P^^^riy,  486.  We  prove 
the  strongest,  and  our  Mawcitra  bctyin  to  plunder;  remonstrances,  46G, 
487.  S.  VV.  corner  of  tiie  sea,  487.  This  end  of  the  sea  very  shallow, 
and  a  flat  extends  far  to  the  South,  488.  Eastern  part  of  the  Gb6r  (S4- 
fieh)  fertile  and  wall-watered,  488,  489.  Range  of  cliffs  crossing  the 
GhCtr  lurther  sou  tlx,  an  otil^et  or  step  to  the  'Arabah  beyond,  489,  490. 
Already  known  that  the  \vaters  of  the  'Arabuh  flow  northwards,  491, 
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492. — We  keep  along  the  western  pide  of  the  GMr;  character,  ealt  rilla, 
492,  493.  'Ain  el-Beida,  493.  8.  W.  corner  of  the  GhOr.  Wady  t- 1-Fik- 
reh,  494.  Keep  along  the  base  of  the  transverse  line  of  cliff's,  495.  'Ain 
el-*ArflB,  495.  Wady  Ghiirundel  and  ruins,  Arindela,  49f>.  Haweitftt 
breakfast,  40G.  Mouth  of  Wady  el-Jeib.  the  drain  of  the  ^Arabah.  497. 
Proceed  up  this  deep  broad  chasm.  498,  499.  EvnitiL''  hah,  romantic 
de^'ert  scene,  500.  Results  of  the  day,  500,  501.  "Ascent  of  Akrabbim," 
501. 

May  3()fh.  Night-travel  501.  T.eave  Wady  cl-Jeib.  desert  of  the 
'Arabah,  502.  Rockt^  Hi'imra  FedAn  and  Wadv  Ghnweir.  502.  Halt  at 
'Ain  el-Duweiridch.  503.  Violent  Sirocco.  501.  Hontr.s  up  to  Wady  Musg, 
504.  Ba.^e  of  the  mountains,  porphyry  clitia,  505.  Romantic  pasB  of 
Nemela,  50G,  507.  Juniper  trees,  506.  Encamp  at  the  top  of  the  pafis, 
507. — May  3)»t.  View  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain ;  the  'Arabah.  the 
western  desert,  Wady  el-Jerftfch,  Moimt  Ilor.  etc.  507,  508.  Region  of 
Nemcia,  508,  509.  Sandstone  formation,  509.  Oleanders,  509.  Sik  or 
chasm,  with  a  sculptured  tablet,  510.  Plain  Sutfth  Beida,  village  Dibdi« 
ba,  511.  Poverty  of  inhabitants,  511.  Way  to  Eljy,  512.  Saracenic 
fortress,  513.    Eliy,  513.    'Ain  MiU-a  and  brook,  513. 

Arrival  at  the  valley;  tomb  on  the  riirht.  511.  Enter  the  valley  ; 
commencement  of  the  street  of  tombs,  514.  Monolithic  tombs,  like  those 
in  the  Valley  of  Jchoshapliat,  514,  515.  Tomb  with  pyramids,  515.  En- 
trance of  the  Sik,  516.  Ornamental  arcli  across  the  chasm.  516.  Width 
of  the  chasm  and  height  of  the  sides,  516,  517.  Oleanders,  channels, 
pavement,  517.  Magnificence  of  impregsion,  519.  The  Khfizneh,  char- 
acter and  imposing  effect^  518-520.  Interior,  520.  Tombs  beyond  the 
Khuzncli,  520.  Singular  ornament,  521.  Amphitheatre,  521.  View 
from  it,  522.  Encamp ;  the  object  of  our  viRit.  522. — Area  of  the  ancient 
city  on  both  eides  of  the  brook,  523.  Remains  of  a  temple  and  bridges, 
523.  Triumphal  arch,  524.  KQsr  Far'6n,  a  late  structure,  524.  Zub 
Far'ftn,  column  of  a  temple,  524.  The  whole  area  once  occupied  by  a 
city  of  houses  built  of  stone,  524,  525. — Western  wall  of  cliffs  with  tombs, 
525.    Springs  flowing  off  into  a  western  chasm ;  its  character,  526,  527. 

Laborde's  delineations  correct,  but  convey  no  good  general  idea  of 
the  whole,  527.  The  ancient  city  not  enclosed  by  perpendicular  rocks 
on  all  sides,  527,  528.  Perpendicular  cliffs  only  on  E.  and  W.  528.  Na- 
ture of  the  ground  N.  and  S.  of  the  brook,  528,  529.  Excavations  and 
architecture  ;  their  multitude.  529.  Mo.<t  conffpicuous  tombs  on  the  East, 
530.  Character  of  the  rocks,  reddish  sandstone,  530,  531.  Varying 
teintB,  like  watered  silk,  531.  Two  styles  of  architecture  mingled,  Egyp« 
tian  and  Roman-Greek,  532.  The  excavations  not  originally  made  for 
dwellinge.  532,  533.  Some  of  them  t«;mples,  533,  531. — Silence  and  soli- 
tude of  this  cit>'  of  the  dead,  534.    Feast  and  mirth  of  our  Arabs,  534, 

June        Foreign  Arabs,  the  Ma^&z,  now  in  these  mountains,  535. 

Sheikh  of  Wady  MAsa  arrives,  535,  536.  Visit  to  the  Deir,  530-53S. 
Probably  a  temple,  537, 538.— Sheikh  of  Wady  Mftsa  demands  a  present, 
etc.  53S.    I  go  again  to  the  Khuzneh.  538.    Nuife  of  guns  ;  Arab  quar» 
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rel ;  Arabs  sent  to  bring  ns  back,  53S-540.  Sheikh  turns  out  to  be  the 
noted  Abu  ZeitAn,  540.  Discusgions  and  disputes,  511-543.  Wo  deter- 
mine  to  return  the  way  wc  canic,  giving  up  Mount  Hor,  544.  Atieinpt 
to  go  towards  Mount  Hor  ;  defiance^  544,  545.  Our  departure  unexpcct^ 
ed  to  the  Sheikh,  545.  He  sends  after  ue  to  return,  545,  54(5.  Coroee 
ttfler  UB  himseir,  546.  We  proceed  on  our  way.  546.  His  demand  a  new 
thing,  546,  547.  His  fear  of  Muhamincd  'Aly  was  our  protection,  547. 
Regret  at  not  visiting  Mount  Hor,  548.  Descent  to  el-'Arahah.  549. 
Night-travel ;  danger  of  being  overtaken  aud  plundered,  549,  550.  Mid- 
night  ^lalt  and  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah,  550,  551. 

M0CNTAIN8  or  Edom,  551.  Formation,  height,  character,  551,  552. 
Divisions  ;  Mountains  of  Moab,  Jcbal  esh-Sherah,  552.  El-Hismoh,  553. 
Tribes  of  Bedawhi,  553.  The  Hawcit&t,  553,  554.  Fellahin  of  the 
mountains,  554, 555.  Hiatorical  Notices  of  this  region,  the  ancient  Edom 
and  Arabia  Petraea,  555-564.  Often  visited  by  the  crusaders,  565-5(38. 
Since  then  Ibrgotten,  568,  569. — Ancient  towns:  liabba,  Rabbath  Moab^ 
569.  Kerak,  C/mra<:  3foaA,  569-570.  Tufilch,  Tophtl.blO.  el-Busairch, 
Bozrah,  570,  571.  Ghurundel,  Arindelaj  Dh&na,  Ttiana^  571.  Ma'&n; 
tTsdakah,  Zodocatha^  572.    El-Humeiyimeh  572. 

Petra,  Heb.  Sela^  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea,  573.  Higtorical 
Notices,  573-575.  Suddenly  vanishes  belbre  the  Mohammedan  conquest^ 
575, 576.  Identity  of  Petra  with  Wady  Miisa,  proofs,  576-579.  QbUvion, 
579,  580. 

June  2d.  Proceed  acrosa  the  'Arabah  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  580,  581. 
Character  and  position,  581,  582.  Probable  Bite  of  Kndcsh,  5S2-584. 
Marauding  expedition  recently  encamped  here,  584.  Roads  from  el~ 
Weibeh,  584.  Our  Arabs  take  a  wrong  one,  584, 585.  Their  ignorance, 
585.  Return  to  their  usual  road,  535,  586.  Ascend  to  the  first  step  or 
ofiaet  of  the  mountains,  drained  by  Wady  el-Fikreh,  586,  567.  A  more 
formidable  ascent  before  us,  587.  Three  passes  up  the  same,  588.  The 
hill  Madurah,  legend  of  the  Arabs,  visited  by  Scet/.en.  5S9.  Pass  es-SQ-' 
fAh)  difficuh ;  ancient  road,  Zephath?  590,  591.  Evening ;  we  continue  to 
ascend  gradually  through  a  very  broken  region,  592.  Encamp,  exces- 
sively fatigued,  593.    Other  passes,  es-Sufey  and  el-  Yemen,  593.  594. 

Wady  el-'Arabah.  Extent,  names,  character,  591,  595.  Depres- 
sion of  the  middle  and  northern  part,  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Tiberiaa, 
595.  For  the  most  part  a  desert,  596,  597.  Fountains  in  it,  597.  Roads, 
597.  Unknown  to  occidental  geographers,  598.  Mentioned  in  Arabian 
writers,  598,  599.  Is  the  Arabiih  (plain)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  599^ 
600.  Its  existence  unsuspected  in  modern  times  untU  the  present  cen« 
tury,  600,  601. 

Thk  Dead  Sea  and  Catastrophe  or  thk  Plain.  A  lake  existed 

here  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  601,  602.  Probably  less  extensive 
than  the  present  Dead  Sea,  602.  The  cities  and  fertile  plain  were  on 
the  South,  602.  Slime-pits  or  sources  of  bitumen,  603.  Present  char- 
acter of  tlie  soutliern  part  of  the  sea,  603,  604.  This  may  have  been 
formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  d<'stroying  the  fertile  plain,  604. 
Perhaps  by  earthquakes  or  volcanic  action,  604, 605.    The  bitumen  may 
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have  accuibulated  into  an  extengive  gtratum,  like  the  Pitch  lake  of  Trini- 
dad, and  thus  have  been  inHan^ed,  605.  RarrenncBB  would  be  caused 
by  the  masses  of  foesil-salt,  605,  606.  Letter  of  Leopold  von  Buch,  606- 
606. 

Approach  or  the  Tbraelitis  to  Palrbtine,  609.  Route  to  'Ain 
el'Hutlhera,  609.  Did  not  pass  on  the  West  of  Jebel  'ArAif.  609.  Impag- 
sable  moontainous  tract  on  the  western  border  of  the  'Arabah,  609. 
They  must  have  reached  Kadesh  through  the  'Arabah,  609.  Position 
of  Kadesh,  609-611.  Twice  visited  by  the  Israelites,  611,  612.  Their 
wanderinfys,  612.    Their  supply  of  food  and  water  a  constant  miracle, 

June  3d.  Alarm  of  a  marauding  party  behind  us.  613.  We  proceed 
across  the  tract  et-TurSiibeh,  614.    Pass  el-Muzcikah,  third  ascent  to- 

 i  i  

wards  Palestine,  615.  Ruins  of  Knrniib,  prohahly  T'/j^T/tfl/Y/,  616.  Kub- 
bet  el-Haul ;  stray  camel,  617.  VVady  'Ar'&rah  and  prospect  towards 
Tell  'Arftd,  617.  Pit.s  of  water ;  Bite  of  'Ar'&rah,  Aj'oer,  618.  Leave 
Gaza  road  and  cross  towards  el-Milh ;  encamp,  618,  619. — June  iih. 
Lose  a  camel,  619.  Wells  at  el-Milh,  619.  VVady  passes  to  Wady  es- 
Seba'  and  Beersheba,  620.  The  bird  Kink  in  great  numbers,  not  the 
quail,  620.  Site  at  el-Milh,  probably  ancient  Moladah,  Malatha^  620" 
622.  Thamara  was  a  day's  journey  further  south,  probably  at  Kurnub, 
622. — Our  guides  wish  to  go  to  their  camp,  and  prevaricate ;  we  proceed 
towards  Semi^'a  and  Hebron,  623,  624.  Ascend  another  ridge  or  step  of 
the  ascent,  624.  Start  a  jackal,  624.  This  ridge  probably  the  dividing 
line  between  the  "Mountains"  and  the  "  South"  of  Judah,  624,  625.  cl- 
Ghuwein,  perhaps  Ain^  625.  Young  locusts,  625.  R&fAt,  026.  Semii'a, 
anciepl  Eshiemoa^  626-628.  Yutta,  ancient  Juttahy  628.  Um  el-'Amad, 
ruins  of  a  church,  629.  Wady  el-Khulil,  629.  Way  hence  to  Hebron, 
field^^  an<l  cultivation,  629,  630. 

June  5th.  Despatch  our  servant  to  Jerusalem  for  horses,  630.  Visit 
from  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jeh&Hn,  630,  631.  Arrangement  for  paying 
over  the  price  of  the  camels ;  trial  of  skill  between  the  Sheikh  and  Eliaa, 
631,  632.  Owner  of  camels,  632.  Nature  and  habits  of  the  camel ;  not 
unlike  the  sheep,  632-635.  Dine  with  Elias,  635,  636.  Threshing-floors 
near  our  tent,  636. — June  6th,  Return  of  servant  with  horses,  etc.  636. 
Money  paid  over  through  Elias ;  his  commission,  637.  His  latter  for- 
tunes, 637.   Two  English  travellers,  637,  638. 
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JERUSALEM. 

HISTORY,  STATISTICS,  ETC. 


I.     HISTORICAL  NOTICBSt 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  critical 
discussion ;  but  merely  to  bring  together  a  few  histori- 
cal notices  of  the  Holy  City,  which  may  aid  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  some  of  the  preceding  detafls.  They 

relate  chiefly  to  the  eaiiy  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  picture  which  Joeephua  has  given  us  of  the 
siege  and  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by-Titus,  is  drawn 

in  gloomy  colours ;  and  presents  a  fearful  succession 
of  disease,  ilBuuine,  sufiering,  and  slaughter.  The 
Romans  had  besieged  the  city  at  a  time  when  mul- 
titudes of  the  Jews  were  collected  in  it  to  celebrate 
the  Passover.  First  came  pestilence,  and  then  famine 
and  the  sword;  so  that,  according  to  the  same  histo- 
rian, there  perished  during  the  si^e  not  less  than 
eleven  hundrod  thousand  persons;  while  ninety-seven 
thousand  more  were  made  captives.*  The  devastation 
of  the  temple  and  the  city  was  terrific ;  and  in  a  sense 

1)  JoMph.  B.  J.  VL  9.  a  Thii  estimate;  Hioagh  the  destrnetiMi 
ii  doubUen  a  greatly  exaggerated    ef  life  «ae  at  wf  tate  imineme. 
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complete.  The  former  was  burned  with  fire ;  and  the 
walls  of  both,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, were  levelled  \v  itli  the  ground ,  so  that  a 
passer-by  would  not  have  supposed  tliat  the  place  had 
ever  been  inhabited.^ 

Yet  amid  all  this  destruction  and  the  insatiable 
fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  tliere  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  the  intent  of  Titus  to  lay  a  ban  upon  the  city, 
and  devote  it  to  perpetual  desolation.  This  indeed 
was  sometimes  done  by  the  Romans  in  respect  to  con- 
quered cities ;  the  plough  was  made  to  pass  over  their 
ruins,  as  a  symbol  of  exau«:curation ;  and  ihvy  might 
tlien  never  be  again  built  up.^  But  Jerusalem  was 
not  thus  made  a  doomed  site ;  no  plough  was  passed 
over  its  ruins,  as  has  sometimes  been  reported ;  and  no 
superstitious  curse  rested  upon  its  future  renovation. 
Josephus,  the  eyewitness  and  participator  ia  ail  those 
scenes,  who  describes  in  minute  detail  the  events  and 
consequences  of  the  siege,  is  wholly  silent  as  to  any 
such  desecration.  The  report  in  question  has  no  doubt 
arisen  in  modern  tiinesj  from  conloundmg  a  notice 
relating  to  the  time  of  Adrian  with  tlie  events  which 
occurred  under  Titus.' 

TJie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  however  terrible, 
was  nevertheless  not  total.   Josephus  expressly  re- 

n  Joseph.  B.  J.  VII.  1.  1.  Joseph  Scaliger  in  a  hap-hazard 

2)  Servius  ad  fVirL^  iEn.  lib.  manner  in  his  Animadr.  ad  Etut' 
V.  vs.  755,  "Nam  ideo  ad  diruen-  bii  Chron,  p.  211.  It  is  repeated 
das,  vgl  exaugurandas  urbes  arar  by  ValesHu  in  his  notes  on  Eii- 
tramadhibitum,  ut  eodem  ritu,  quo  sebii  Hist.  Ecc.  Hb.  IV.  c.  6.  p.  61  i 
conditae,  eubvertantur."  So  Horat.  bv  Wifsius,  Miscnl!.  Sacr.  II. 
Carm.  I.  Od.  16 :  Exerc.  Xii.  8  ;  and  by  several 

"et  aitiB  urbibiM  uitutme  o^hcr  Writers.    Scaliger  evidently 

sietere  cauMe  cur  pcrireiu  confoundcd  the  later  alleged  pass- 

_  ,  the  toinple  bv  1  itus  Annui^  Ruiufl, 

See  also  Seneca  de  Clementia  Le.  ^jii,  ti^^  desecration  ol  Jerusalem 

26.   Deyling  de  JElme  Capitol,  itaelf ;  and  has  even  changed  the 

Origine  et  Hist.  §  6,  in  067008*8  name  of  the  person  to  Musonius 

Observat.  Sacr.  P.  Y.  p.  UH.  Tyrrhenu.s.    See  a  full  exposure 

3)  The  asserUon  m  questum  of  Uie  error  m  Deyhng  i.  c  p.  450, 
teems  first  to  have  been  made  by  seq. 
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lates,^  that  by  order  of  Titus  the  whole  western  wall 
of  the  city,  and  the  three  towera  of  Hippicus,  Phasae- 
lu8,  and  Mariamne,  were  left  standing;  the  former  as 
a  protection  lor  the  troops  that  remained  here  in  gar- 
fisoni  and  the  latter  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  which  Roman  valour  bad 
overcome.  Titus  stationed  here  at  his  departure  the 
whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  besides  several  ^squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.^  For  these  troops  and 
their  attendants  there  of  course  remained  dwellings; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  such  Jews  as 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  or  perliaps  also  Chris- 
tians, were  prohibited  from  taking  up  their  abode 
amid  the  mins,  and  building  them  iqp  so  far  as  their 
necessities  might  require.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
language  of  Kusebius  is  no  tloubt  exae^jrerated,  when 
in  commenting  upon  a  prophecy  of  Zechariaii,^  he  as* 
Slimes,  m  order  to  explain  it,  that  the  city  was  only 
half  destroyed  under  Titus.*  The  remark  of  Jerome 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  that  for  fifty  years  after 
its  destruction,  until  the  time  of  Adrian,  tiu  re  still  ex- 
isted remnants  of  the  city."^  This  accords  also  with 
other  subsequent  accounts. 

For  half  a  century  atlcr  its  destruction,  there  is 
no  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  history.  The  Jews  in 
Egypt  had  revolted  under  Trajan,  and  had  been  sub- 
dued.^   That  emperor  died  in  A.  D.  117,  and  was 


1)  B.  J.  VII.  1.  1. 

2)  Ibid.  VII.  1.  2. 

3}  Zeeh.  xiv.  %  "And  half  of 
tha^tyshall  go  forth  into  captivity, 
am?  the  residue  of  the  people  ahall 
nut  be  cut  off  from  the  city." 

4)  Demonstr.  Evang.  fib.  VI.  c. 
18,  Tott  ftiv  OV9  thoq  to  ^fUm 

fr,tjir  ^  n{)o<frjrf(a.  Compare  Je- 
rome on  the  same  passage. 

5)  Hieron.  Epist.  adlSurdaoum, 
Opp.  ed.  Mart.  II.  p.  61€^  Chrita- 


tis  usque  ad  Hadrianum  princi'pem 
per  quinauaginta  annos  manBere 
reliquae.*^When  Chateaubriaiid 

asserts  that  the  Christians  return- 
ed from  Pf  11a  to  Jerusalem  soon 
after  its  destruction  by  Titus,  this 
id  nothing  more  uor  less  than  a 
mere  fi^ent  of  imagination ;  Itin- 
eraire,  Tntrod.  p.  124.  Paris  1S37.» 

6)  See  ^renerally,  Miinter's  Jft- 
discher  Krieg  unter  Trajan  und 
Hadrian,  1821,  p.  13,  ete. 
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followed  by  Adrian,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  in  journeying  through  the  provinceB  of  his  yaat 
empire.   He  appear*  to  have  been  in  Palestine  aboot 

A.  D.  130  up  to  which  time,  with  slight  exceptions, 
the  Jews  had  remained  quiet,  though  waiting  doubt- 
less for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Roman  oppression,  and  reasserting  their  na^ 
tional  independence.  The  emperor  could  not  but  be 
aware  of  the  state  of  feeling  prevalent  among  them; 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  adopt  precautionary 
measures  to  secure  the  fidelity  and  quiet  of  the  prov- 
ince. One  of  these  was  to  disperse  the  remaining 
Jews  in  colonies  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Afirica.*  A  measure  more  impcHrtant 
in  its  consequences,  was  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  fortified  place,  by  which  to  keep  in  check  the 
whole  Jewish  population. 

This  determination  of  Adrian  is  assigned  by  the 
historian  Dio  Cassius,  as  the  cause  of  the  subsequent 
revolt  and  war  of  the  Jews ;  who  could  not  bear  that 
foreigners  should  dwell  in  their  city,  nor  that  strange 
gods  should  be  set  up  within  it'  Eusebius,  on  the 
other  hand,  relates,  that  the  city  was  rebuilt  and  the 
colony  founded  by  Adrian,  after  the  revolted  Jews  had 
been  once  more  subdued.*  These  accounts  are  easily 
reconciled;  the  works  had  probably  already  been 
commenced,  when  they  were  broken  off  by  the  rebel- 
lion, and  after  this  was  quelled,  they  were  again 
resumed  and  completed.* 

1)  Mooter  L  c.  pp.  29,  30.  which  the  building  of  the  new  city 

2)  Colonies  of  Jews  sent  by  wm  begun,  is  very  doubtful.  Ao- 
Adrian  to  Libya  are  meotioQed  by    cording  to  the  Chron,  Paachalegeu 

wveral  hiitoriaiM;  lae  Mflntar    .^lerandr.  it  would  appear  to  have 

...   . 


L  c.  D.  35.  bten  in  A.  D.  119.  But  this  i 

31  Dio  Cass.  lib.  LXULe*  IS*  qnito  too  enr!y  ;        Adrinn  vrviB 

4)  Hist.  Ecc.  IV.  6.  not  m  Palestine  until  about  A.  D. 

5)  So  Basnage  Hist  des  Juifs  130,  and  the  war  did  not  break  out 
Tom.  V.  ]p.  1117.   Rotterd.  1706.  until  after  his  dopwtuni 
MllatOT  L  c  p.  39.— Tlia  year  in  pp.  73^  74» 
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The  undertaking  of  this  renovation,  then,  was  the 
a^ual  lor  the  Jews  to  break  out  into  open  revolt,  so 
aocm  as  the  emperor  had  fonaken  the  Eaat^  apparently 
about  A.  D.  132.^  The  long  smothered  embers  of 
hatred  and  discontent  now  burst  forth  into  a  flame, 
which  overran  and  consumed  both  the  land  and  the 
people  with  terrible  desolatioii.  The  leader  of  this 
war  was  the  celebrated  though  mysterious  Barcochba, 
"Son  of  a  Star."  His  success  at  liist  was  great;  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  all  flocked  to  his  standard;  the 
Chnstians  also  were  tampered  with,  but  refusing  to 
jcm  him  were  afterwards  treated  with  horrid  cruelty.* 
He  appears  to  liave  soon  got  possession  of  Jerusalem. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  subsequent  recap- 
ture of  the  city  by  the  Romans;  and  it  would  seem 
also,  that  coins  (some  of  which  are  still  extant)  were 
struck  by  him  in  the  Holy  City.'  The  Romans  at 
first  made  light  of  the  rebellion,  and  disregarded  the 
efforts  of  this  despised  people;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  spirit  of  revolt  had  spread  among  the  Jews  through- 
out the  empire,  and  the  whole  world  (as  Dio  expresses 
it)  was  moved,  that  Adrian  awoke  froia  his  apathy. 
The  rebel  Jews  had  already  got  possession  of  fifty 
fortified  places,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
inn  portent  villages.  The  emperor  now  collected  troops 
from  various  quarters,*  and  took  measures  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  earnest.  He  despatched  his  best  oflcers 
Into  the  revolted  country;  and  recalling  his  most  dis- 
tinguished general,  Julius  Severus,  from  Britain,  sent 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  war  in  the  East.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  desperate.   The  Jews  were 


2)  Justin.  Mart.  Apoi.  I.  31.  records,  that  even  the  Gaetuli  in 

Buseb.  Chroo.  ad.  Aii.A.VIIl;Had-  Mauritania  furniBhed  troops  for 

riMu.  Oroiii  Hi«tor.  VIL  IS.  See  this  expedition  agaixwt  tlie  Jew«i 

MAnter  1.  c.  p.  55.  Mftitar,  p.  84. 
S)MSiiter,  L  c  pp.  63,  63. 


4)  An  inscription  now  at  Rome 
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mimeioufl,  and  fought  with  the  bravery  of  despair. 
Julius  attacked  their  smaller  parties ;  cut  off  their 

supplies  of  provisions ;  and  thus  was  able,  more  slowly 
indeed,  but  also  with  iess  danger,  to  wear  out  their 
strength  and  finally  destroy  them.' 

It  is  singular  that  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans  during  this  war,  is  nowhefe  de- 
scribed, and  only  once  nKutioned,  by  a  cotemporary 
writer.  The  historian  Appian  in  the  same  century 
gives  it  a  passing  notice  ;*  but  all  we  know  ftirther  is 
from  the  slight  mention  of  it  by  Eusebius  and  later 
authors  the  earliest  of  whom  wrote  two  centuries  after 
the  event*  The  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  the  reposi- 
tories  of  Jewish  tradition,  are  sil^t  as  to  the  siege; 
though  they  speak  of  the  desecration  of  the  site  of  the 
temple.  Yet  the  various  testimonies,  although  scat- 
tered, are  too  numerous  and  dehiute  to  admit  of  doubt 
as  to  the  fact  Jerusalem  must  naturally  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  Jewish  defence;  and  the 
possession  of  it  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Roman 
policy.  Of  the  circumstances  oi  tlie  siege  and  capture 
we  have  no  account  It  was  not  now,  as  under  Titus, 
the  scene  of  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  war;  for 
this  took  place  in  the  siege  of  the  strong  but  now  un- 
known city  of  Bether,  described  as  situated  not  far 

1)  Dio  Casa.  lib.  LXIX.  C  13, 
14.  Mitater,  p.  G6,  Boq. 

2)  Appian.  dc  Rcb.  Syriac.  50. 
«d.  Tauchn.  II.  p.  69,  'JtQovaalijft 
^  ,  ,  .ffv  ik  Koij  ilrole/tcuoq  6  *r^«- 
if09  Mrvnt9V  ^aadfk  M^nQV* 

Buseb.  DemoDstr.  Evang. 

VI.  18,  as  quoted  above,  pa^  3^ 
Note  4,  where  he  continues:  utt  ov 


rov 


div{JO  ndunav  ^atov  ytriaO-a* 
xoffov.  So  also  Chiyaoat.  OraL 
III.  in  Ju4aeo8,  Tom.  I.  p.  431.  Frkf. 

HifTon.  Comm.  in  Joel  i.  4, 
'*  A^lii  quoque  Hadriani  contra  Ju- 
daeoB  expeditionem  legimus,  qui 
ita  JeruBalem  rourosque  subvertit,** 
etc.  Ejusd.  Comm.  in  Ezech.  v.  1 ; 
inHabar.  ii.  12 — 14,  etc.  etc.  See 
these  and  other  writers  cited  in 
Deyling  I.  c.  p.  455.  MflnCer  L  c 
p.  69^71. 
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Jerusalem.^  Here  the  bloody  tragedy  was  brought 

to  a  close,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Adrian,  A.  D.  I3b.^ 
Tliousands  and  thousands  of  tlie  captive  Jews  were 
mAd  as  slaves;  first  at  the  terebinth  near  Hebron, 
where  of  old  the  tent  of  their  forefather  Abraham  had 
stood,  and  where  there  had  long  been  a  frequented 
market ;  afterwards  at  Gaza;  and  tJicii  the  remainder 
were  tranvsported  in  ships  as  slaves  to  Egypt  ^  By  a 
decree  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  were  henceforUi  forbidden 
even  to  approach  their  Holy  City ;  and  guards  were 
stationed  to  prevent  theoi  froiii  iiuiking  the  attempt* 
Several  of  the  writers  who  allude  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  under  Adrian,  speak  of  the  city  as  har- 
mg  been  laid  a  second  time  in  ruins,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed.* But  this  circuiiistiince  stamls  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  the  known  purpose  of  Adrian  to  rebuild 
the  former  city;  a  purpose  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
complished, and  which  he  had  probably  begun  to  carry 
into  execution  before  the  war  broke  out;  since  this  is 
assigned  as  the  very  cause  of  the  war.*   It  must  also 


1)  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  IV.  6.  The 

usual  Talmudic  name  in  "np^a.  See 

Liirhtfoot  Opp.  II.  T).  i  n.  Reland 
PdaeaU    639.  Muuter  1.  c.  p.  77. 

2^  Milnter,  p.  79. 

3)  Hieron,  Comm.  in  Zachar. 
Xi.  4,  '•Leiramnp  votcrcn  historias 
et  tradiUones  plangentium  Judaeo- 
nBDiqQod  in  tabernaculo  Abrahae, 
obi  nunc  per  aniKw  aingulos  mci 
catus  celeberrimu?!  exnrcftnr.  post 
aitiinam  everBionum  quaiii  sumlio- 
Qemnt  ab  Adriano,  multa  hominum 
nfllia  vemuidata  eint,  et  quae  ven- 
di  non  potucrint,  translata  in 
Aegyptum,  Uim  nauf  ragio  et  fame 

iuam  gentium  caeUe  truocata." 
ihud.  Comm.  in  Jerem.  xxxi.  15. 
Clironicon  Pa.schale  seu  Alexandr. 
A.  I).  119,  p.  25X  S'ozoin.  Hist. 
Ecc  il.  4.  See  Reland  Palaest. 
p.  715.  Milnter  L  c  p.  S5.  acq. 

4)  Jiiitin.  Mart  Apol.  I.  47, 


VfiMV,  oTTotq  fiTjifiq  tv  avTfj  yt'vtjxcu, 
mat-  &di^atoq  xov  xaraiaj^o^i/row 
*Io\>6aUf>v  iaiorroq  w^»a«>cu,  dMot3w<; 

ininrcLo&f.    Bnaebl  H.  B.  Iv.  6^ 

Eju.sd.  Chron.  Tv&n/  iXfiyorra* 
ndvtfi  xiiq  noXfwq  /Trtftafrnv  nona- 
ta^n  ^tov    xcU   'Pufiaiwv  xodziu 

Sulpic.  Severi  Hist.  Sae.  II.  45^ 

"Militum  cohortem  custodias  in 
prrpefunm  agitare  jussit,  quaeJu- 
dueos  onmes  Hierosolymae  aditu 
arceret." 

5)  Jerome  is  the  earliest; 
Comm.  in  Ezech.  v.  1,  "Postquin- 
quagenta  amios  sub  ^Elio  Hadria* 
no  naque  ad  solum  incensa  atque 
deleta  est,  ita  ut  pristinum  qnoqne 
nnnif^n  ami-erit."  EusebiuR,  nearly 
a  century  earlier,  merely  say?,  that 
*'  the  place  became  inaccessible  to 
the  JewB;"«eeNote  3,  on  p.  6,  abofe. 
Milnter  p.  69,  een, 

6)  See  p.  4,  above. 
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be  remembered,  that  the  writers  who  thus  speak,  all 
lived  some  three  centuries  or  more  after  the  event. 
Nor  does  a  greater  degree  of  credit  seem  due  to  the 
relation  of  Jewish  writers,  which  is  also  repeated  by 
Jerome,  that  the  governor  of  the  province,  Titus  An- 
nius  Rufus,  caused  the  plough  to  be  passed  over  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple  in  order  to  desecrate  it  for^ 
ever.^  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  ever 
applied  this  symbol  of  perpetual  doom  to  the  sites  of 
single  edifices.  And  furtiier,  Adrian  himself  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  upon 
the  same  spot,'  a  circumstance  entirely  inconsistent 
with  such  a  desecration;  and  Julian,  two  centuries 
later,  the  zealous  protector  of  ancient  superstitions, 
encouraged  the  Jews  themselves  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  their  temple. — ^Both  these  accounts,  there- 
fore, would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  legendary  in* 
ven lions  of  a  later  age. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  would  appear  to 
have  been  resumed  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  if  not  before.  In  A.  D.  136,  the  emperor  Adrian 
celebrated  his  Vtcennalia^  on  entering  upon  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign.  On  such  occasions,  which 
heretofore  only  Augustus  and  Trajan  had  lived  to  see, 
it  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  build  or  consecrate 
new  Cities,  or  also  to  give  to  lormer  cities  new  names 
At  this  time  the  new  Roman  colony  established  upon 
the  site  of  the  former  Jerusalem,  received  the  names 
of  Cbfonta  ^ia  CapUaUna ;  the  former  after  the  prae- 
nomen  of  the  emperor,  JElius  Adrianus;  and  the 

1)  The  Rabbins  call  him  Thcra-  Bethel  (Bcthcr),  ad  auam  multa 

nus  Kufus ;  Eusebius  sim^y  Rn-  miUia   eonfngerant  Judaeorum  | 

fuH,  Hist.  Ecc.  IV.  6.  See  Gcmara  aratnni  templum  in  iffnominiain 

Tannirh  c.  4,  "  qviando  aravit  Tu-  ffentis  oppressae,  a  Tito  Aaoio 

ranus  Rufus  impius  porticum,"  etc  KuflTo."  MtLnter  L  c.  p.  71. 
Mairoonides  in  Bartoloe.  Bibliotb.        8)  See  Note  1,  on  the  next  page. 
Rabb.  III.  p.  679.  Hieroiu  Comm.        3)  Pafi  Critica  AntibafoniBDa 

in  Zachar.  Tiii.  19*  *'Capta  urbe  ad  Aon.  Chr.  132, 13& 
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latter  ia  honour  of  the  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose  fane  - 
now  occupied  the  place  of  the  Jewish  temple.'  The 
place  hecame  to  all  intents  a  Roman  and  pagan  city ; 
Jupiter  was  made  iLs  palrou  god;  and  statues  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus  were  tlien  or  later  erected  on  sites, 
which  afterwards  were  held  to  he  the  places  of  the 
cmcifixkm  and  resurrectioii  of  our  Lord.'  The  city 
was  probably  strongly  lurUlied.  Of  its  citadel  and 
the  apparent  extent  of  its  walls,  we  have  already 
apokea.* 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Jews  was  henceforth 

lung  known  ordy  a.s  I  dia  ;  and  coins  bearing  in  Uieir 
inscription  the  name  COL.  AEL.  CAP.  arc  still  ex- 
tant from  the  time  of  Adrian  to  Uostilian  ahout  A.  D. 
260.^  Tlie  name  Jerusalem  went  out  of  use;  and  was 
indeed  to  such  a  degree  lorgottcn,  that  when  a  mar- 
tyr at  Caesarea  under  Maxauun  mentioned  Jerusalem 
as  his  hirth-place,  (meaning  the  heaTenly  city,}  the 
Roman  governor  Firmilianus  inquired,  What  city  it 
was  and  where  it  lay  1*  In  the  days  of  Constantine 
the  ancient  name  became  again  more  current ;  though 
that  of  JBlia  still  remained  in  use ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.*  Even  so  late  as 
A.  D.  536,  the  name  of  ^lia  appears  in  the  acts  ot  a 
synod  held  in  Jerusalem  itself;^  and  it  afterwards 

1)  Dio  Cass.  LXIX.  12,  Si  4)  Miinter  JOdischer  Krieg,  etc. 
tk  'M§^6l»fim  n^i^  attw  p.  94.  The  coins  of  Mlm  are  foimd 

T^C    ynTrt'iyarfffrTr^i;    nl x la a >T0<;,   r^r  in  Rruchi  's  Lrvjcoil  Tniii.  T,  and 

nni  AiUaif  KajntuUpav  iitpoftowtt  the  fii  st  Supplement.    ►Sestirii  De- 

mai      tor  xov  raov  tov  &tov  tor  script.  Auinor.  vet.  p.  544.  iVlioimet 

ffm,         rw  Ait  'ht[>ov  drrfrti-  MMaflleg  Aot.  Tom.  V. 516,  scq. 

oapxo;  X,  r,      Rusel..  PHst.  Ecc.  5) Euseb, de Martyrik  PalM- 

IV, 6.  Hieron.  ( "omm.  in  Esai.  ii.  8,  linae,  C.  11. 

•*  Ubi  uuondam  erat  teraplum  et         6)  Particulariy  in  their  specifi- 

fdigio  Dei  ibi  Hsdrkmi  sUitna  et  cetione  of  the  diitaiioee  of  places 

Jovis  idolum  coUocatum  est."  Bee  from  this  city ;  see  the  Onomaet. 

also  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  437.  art.  Bethel,  nnd  elsewhere. 

2)  HieroQ.  Ep.  49,  ad  Pauiin.  7)  "  In  Coionia  iElia  metropoli, 
ed.  Mart.  Tom.  IV.  n.  p.  064.  So-  sive  Hierosolymis Harduin.  Con- 
somen,  H.  £.  11. 1.  cii.  II.  p.  1412.  Labba  CowiL  V.  p. 

3)  Seeabo7e,YoLI.pp.4d4»467.  275. 

Vol..  11.  2 
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passed  over  also  to  the  Muhammedans,  by  whom  it 
was  long  retained.^ 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  Adrian 
until  Constantine,  presents  little  more  than  a  blank. 
The  Chnstiaiis,  who,  as  individuals  or  perhaps  cora- 
mimities^  had  suffered  so  greatly  from  the  atrocities  of 
Barcochba  and  his  followers,  had  become  more  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  Jews ;  and  while  the  latt^ 
(as  we  have  seen)  were  now  prohibited  on  pain  of 
death  even  from  approaching  Jerusalem,  tlie  latter 
would  seem  to  have  resided  in  it  without  special  mo- 
lestation from  the  Romans.  At  this  period  probably, 
if  ever,  the  former  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  as  a 
body  is  said  to  have  witlidrawu  belbre  the  siege  by 
Titus  to  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,^  re-established  itself 
in  the  new  city ;  and  in  order  to  lay  aside  as  far  as 
po&sible  every  appearance  of  a  Jewish  character, 
elected  its  bishop  Marcus  and  his  successors  from 
among  the  Gentile  converts.^  Between  Marcus  and 
Macarius  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  twenty-three 
bishops  are  enumerated ;  respectiiii;  whom,  however, 
little  is  known.^  Narcissus,  in  the  begianiog  of  the 
third  century,  under  Seyerus,  is  related  tohave  wrought 
miracles;'  and  Alexander,  his  successor,  founded  a 
library  in  Jerusalem,  which  w^as  still  extant  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius,  nearly  a  century  later.*  Yet  both 
these  bishops,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  were 


1)  Entychiiifl  relatea  tiiat  Um 

name  yEIia  was  in  use  among  tne 
Arabs  iu  his  day;  Acmales  I.  p.  354. 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  EdrisL  ed. 
Jaub.  341 ;  by  Iba  el-Wavdi  in 
Abuir.  Syr.  ed.  KOhler,  p.  179;  and 
also  by  Mejr  ed-Din  so  h^te  as  A. 
D.  1495;  Fundgr.  des  Orients,  11. 
p.  196.— It  ii  foond  likawisa  m 
Adamnanus,  about  A.  D.  697 ;  da 
Locis  Sanct.  I  21. 

2)  £uieb.  U.  E.  IlL  5.  £pi- 


phaniuB  {ob.  403)  de  Menturib.  at 

Pond.  XV.  p.  171.  ed.  Petav.  Eu- 
sebius is  pilent  as  to  tlieir  rptnrnj 
but  it  is  alhrmed  by  Epipliauius. 

3)  The  elactioa  oTMareue  is  ra- 
latad  bv  BtttcbiKis  under  the  18tb 
year  of  Adrian ;  H.  E.  IV.  6.  Lc 
Q,uien  Oriens  Christ.  HI.  p.  145. 

4)  La  Q.uien,  1.  c.  p.  146,  eeq. 

5)  Eiueb.  H.  E.  V.  12.  vl  9, 

10. 

6)  £u»eb.  U.  £.  VI.  20. 
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exposed  to  peneeutioiui  on  account  of  their  faith ;  and 
the  Christian  church  existed  in  Jerusalem,  as  else- 
where, oiily  by  sulTerance. 

The  severe  prohibition  against  the  Jews  appears 
not  to  have  been  relaxed  during  all  this  interval  of 
nearly  two  centuries ;  and  they  continued  to  be  shut 
out  tioai  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  deprived  even 
of  the  conitnoii  rights  of  strangers  upon  its  soii.^  In 
the  days  of  Constantino  they  were  first  allowed  again 
to  approach  the  Holy  City ;  and  at  last,  to  enter  it 
once  a  year,  in  order  to  wail  over  the  nuns  of  their  an- 
cient sanctuary.* 

Meantime  the  influence  and  the  limits  of  Cfaristio 
anity  were  continually  increased  and  extended,  as  well 
in  Palestine  itself  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  enn- 
pire.  The  hearts  of  Christians  in  other  lands  yearned 
to  behold  the  sacred  city,  and  the  scenes  of  so  many 
great  events  and  hallowed  recollections ;  and  in  that 
age  of  pilgrimages,  the  Holy  Land  did  not  of  course  re- 
main unvisited.  Even  early  in  the  third  century,  two 
pilgrimages  of  this  kind  are  recorded;  one  that  of 
Alexander,  then  bishop  in  Cappadocia,  who  became 
the  successor  of  Narcissus  in  the  see  of  Jerusalem  f 
and  the  other,  that  of  a  female  mentioned  in  a  letter 
to  Cyprian^  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
these  joumies  had  become  more  common;  for  Euse- 
bhia,  writing  about  A.  D.  315,  speaks  of  Christians 
who  caiue  up  to  Jerusalem  from  ali  the  regions  of  the 
earth ;  partly  to  behold  the  accomplishment  of  pro- 

1)  Tertdl.  e.  Jisdaeoe,  e.  15.        S)  8ee  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  349- 

Apol.  c.  21,  "quibug  [Judaeis]  nec  351.   Itin.  Hieros.  p.591.ea.  Wea- 

advenarum  jure  terrain  pat rirun  Reling.  HieroD.  Comm.  ia  SopluMi* 

saltern  vestigio  salutare  concedi-  i.  15. 

tur.**  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evang.        3)  Ei2fleb.  H.B.  VI.  11,  r^y  ^o- 

VITI.  18,  as  qvioted  above  on  p.  ^ia9  ixl  ra  'Itooo6Xv/iia  fv/'^c  moI 

6,  Note  3.     The  r<Mnnrk  in  the  rwr-  tonw  inoffiaq  inutw  ntxonf 

text  applies  of  course  only  to  Judea  j  fitpop. 

the  Jews  continued  to  reside  in  Ga-        4)  Cypriao.  Epiat  75.— Cypri- 

lllee  Id  great  imnbera,  aa  diad  A*  D.  866. 
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phecy  in  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  city  ;  and 
partly  to  pay  their  adoratkms  on  the  Mount  of  Olivee 
where  Jesus  ascended,  and  at  the  cave  in  Bethldiem 
where  he  was  bom.* 

In  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  Christianity  ob- 
tained a  worldly  triumph,  and  became  thenceforth  the 
public  religion  of  the  state.  The  difficultiea  which 
had  formerly  beset  the  way  of  pilerrims  to  the  Holy 
City,  were  now  removed.  The  number  ol  the  pilgrims 
increased;  and  an  example  of  high  influence  was  set 
by  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  emperor.  At  the  age  of 
nearly  fourscore  years,  but  with  a  voutlillil  spirit,  she 
repaired  in  person  to  Palestine  m  tlie  year  32(3,  to  visit 
the  holy  places,  and  render  thanks  to  God  ibr  the 
prosperity  of  her  son  and  family.   Having  paid  her 

adorations  at  the  supposed  places  of  the  nativity  and 
ascension,  and  being  sustained  by  the  munificence  of 
her  son,  she  caused  splendid  churches  to  be  erected 
on  those  spots,  vias.  in  Bethlehem  and  on  the  Moont  of 
Olives ;  which  were  afterwards  still  further  adorned 
by  sumptuous  presents  from  Coastantine  himself.'  She 
returned  to  Constantinople;  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  about  the  year  327  or  328.* 

In  the  mean  time,  after  the  transactions  connected 
with  the  council  of  Nicea,  as  Eusebius  informs  us, 
the  emperor  Constantine  (not  without  a  divine  admo- 
nition) became  desirous  of  performing  a  glorious  work 
in  Palestine,  by  beautifying  and  rendering  sacred  the 
place  of  the  resurrection  oi  our  Lord.  For  hitiierto, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  impious  men,  or  rather 
the  whole  race  of  demons  through  their  instrumental- 
ity, had  used  every  effort  to  deliver  over  that  illustri- 
ous monument  of  immortality  to  darkness  and  oblivion. 

1)  Bud).  Demonstr.  Evaiig.        3)  Ibid.  111.46.  TjUenMmtlf^ 

VI.  16.  VII.  4.  moires  pour  servir  ^  VHwL  Bed. 

2)  £uieb.  Vit.  CoMt  UL  42»  43.    Tom.  Vll.  p.  1& 
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They  had  covered  the  sepolehie^  with  earth  bxcoghi 
ftom  other  quaitera;  and  Aen  erected  orer  it  a mouv 

tuary  of  Venus,  in  which  to  celebrate  the  impure  rites 
and  worship  of  tliat  goddess.  All  these  obstructions 
CSonatantine  caused  to  be  removed,  and  the  Holy  Se* 
pulchre  to  be  poriied.  Not  content  with  this,  he  gave 
directions  to  build  a  magnificent  temple  or  place  of 
prayer  over  and  around  the  sepulchre*  His  letter  on 
this  subject  to  the  bishop  Macarios  is  preserved  by 
Bosebius;  and  presupposes  the  recent  and  joyful  dis- 
covery of  the  "  sign  (or  monument)  of  the  Saviour's 
most  sacred  passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had 
been  hidden  beneath  the  earthJ'^  This  discovery  the 
emperor  regards  as  a  miracle,  which  it  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  celebrate,  or  even  to 
comprehend.'  The  church  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  535. 
On  this  oceasion  a  great  council  of  bishops  was  oon- 
vened  by  order  of  the  emperor  from  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  first  at  Tyre,  and  then  at  Jerusalem. 
Among  them  was  li^usebius  himself  who  took  part  in 
the  solemnities,  and  held  several  public  discourses  in 
the  Holy  City> 

In  like  manner  Constantine  gave  orders  to  erect  a 
church  on  the  site  of  the  terebinth  of  Mamre,  where 
Abraham  had  dwelt;  and  where,  as  was  supposed,  the 
Saviour  had  first  manifested  his  presence  in  Palestine. 
The  emperor  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Eusebius,  who 
has  preserved  the  letter.  This  church  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  BcMrdeaux  pilgrim  and  by  Jerome.* 

1)  Eweliicw  eveiywhere  main  4)  Eaeeb.  Vit.  Const.  IV.  43-47. 
of  the  sepulchre  as  a  cave,  M^MT.  Soiomen  IT.  26.   Tillemont  M6- 

De  Vit.  Const.  Til.  26,  33.  moires,  etc.  VI].  y.  12.— The  site  of 

2)  £uBeb.  Vit.  Const.  III.  30,  the  Jewish  temple  appears  to  have 
to  fvtiffia/ia  tov  aynawdtov  Uthov  been  le^untoucned  by  CoDstantine; 
attt^ov?  imh      yp  ndlm  wqmtt^  tee  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  4^ 

fn^or.  5)  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  III.  51- 

3)  See  in  general  Euseb.  ViU  63.  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  699.  cd.  Wet». 
Const  III.  25-40.  Hieron.  Onomast.  art  Arboc 
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Such  18  the  account  which  Eusebius,  the  coteinpo-  . 
tBxy  and  eye-witness,  gives  of  the  cborches  erected  in 
Palestine  by  Helena  and  her  son  Constantine.   Not  a 

word,  not  a  hint,  by  which  the  reader  would  be  led 
to  suppose,  that  the  mother  of  the  emperor  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or  the  building  of  a  church  upon  the  spot.  But,  as  I 
liavc  already  remarked,  this  was  the  age  oi'  credulous 
faith,  as  well  as  of  legendary  tradition  and  invention, 
if  not  of  pious  fraud ;  and  this  silence  of  the  father  of 
Church  History  respecting  Helena,  was  more  than 
made  i^ood  by  his  successors.  All  the  writers  of  the 
following  century  relate  as  with  one  voice,  that  the 
mother  of  Constantine  was  from  the  first  instigated 
by  a  strong  desire  to  search  out  and  discover  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  sacred  cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
had  suffered.  A  divine  intimation  had  pointed  out  to 
her  the  spot;  and  on  her  arrival  at  Jenisalemi  she 
inquured  diligently  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the  search 
was  uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
structions by  which  the  heathen  liad  sought  to  render 
the  spot  unknown.  These  being  all  removed,  the 
sacred  sepulchre  was  discovered,  and  by  its  side^  three 
crosses,  with  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  written 
by  Pilate.  The  tablet  w  as  separated  it  om  the  cross ; 
and  now  arose  another  dilenuna,  how  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  three  was  the  true  cross.  Macahus 
the  bishop,  who  was  present,  suggested  an  appro- 
priate means.  A  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem  lay  sick  of 
an  incurable  disease;  the  three  crosses  were  presented 
to  her  in  succession.  The  two  first  produced  no  ef- 
fect; but  at  the  approach  of  the  third,  she  opened  her 
eves,  recovered  her  strength,  and  sprang  from  lier  bed 
in  perfect  health. — In  consequence  of  this  discoveryi 

1)  Tlieodoreu  Hist*  Bee.  L  17. 
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Helena  caiued  a  splendid  clnircb  to  be  erected  orer 
Ae  spot,  where  tl^  cioeBee  were  found.   The  same 

writers  relate  also  the  erection  by  Helena,  of  the  two 
churches  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  Mount  oi  Olives.^ 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  obriously  legendarf  jnhv 
tions  of  this  story,  it  would  seem  not  improbable,  that 
Helena  was  the  prime  mover  in  searching  for  and  dis- 
covering the  sacred  sepulchre ;  and  that  through  her 
representations  her  son  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  the  church ;  which  in  this  way  might  still 
be  appropriately  ascribed  to  her.  The  emperor^s  let- 
ter to  Macarius,  as  we  iiave  seen  above,  seems  to  pre- 
suppose some  such  event.^  Yet  how  are  we  th^  to 
account  for  the  entire  silence  of  Busebius  as  to  any 
such  discovery  by  Helena ;  supported  as  it  is  by^  the 
like  silence  of  the  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  A.  D.  3331* 
Possibly  i^usebius,  the  flatterer  of  Constantiue,  may 
have  chosen  to  ascribe  all  to  the  piety  and  mag- 
nanimity of  his  patron ;  and  while  the  church  was 
buildiiii^:  under  the  emperor  s  auspices  for  six  or  seven 
years  alter  Udeua's  death,  her  participation  in  it  may 
have  been  unknown  or  overlooked  by  the  pilgrim. 

However  this  may  be,  and  notwithstanding  the 
silence  oi  Eusebius,  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly 

2)  Rufinus,  oh  circa  410,  Lib.  I. 
(XI.)  7,  8.  Theodoret,  fl.  c.  440, 
Ub.  I.  18.  Socrat.  fl.  c.  440,  lib.  I. 
17.  Sosomeo,  fl.  c.  450,  lib.  IL  1. 
Rufinus  speaks  of  ;i  ilivinc  intima- 
t'on  as  well  n«  of  minute  inquiry ; 
aod  so  Sozomeo,  and  apparently  • 
Socrates.  Sozomen  alio  mentions 
tbe  story  a  Jew  as  one  of  the 
chief  actors ;  hut  rejects  it.  The 
story  of  torture  and  the  like,  be- 
longs apparently  to  a  later  ure. 
Comp.  raulin.  Nolan.  Epiit.  XI. 
Marinus  Sanutus  in  Clesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  11.  p.  121.  Adricbomius, 
p.  176. 

2)  Page  13.aboT«.  WeMeUng 
lies  thMS  iXm.  JSSirot.  p.  59$ 


note  on  Golgotha.  His  chief  rea- 
son is,  that  the  word  uaf^riuiov  re- 
fers to  the  church  built,  and  not  to 
the  sepulchre  or  cross  found.  Tba 
word,  however,  in  the  letter  of 
Constantine,  is  not  fttmnvinor,  but 
yvuQ$auai  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  111. 
90. 

2)  The  ftin.  Hieros.  merely 
speakf?  of  the  church  erect pfl  hy 
Constantuie  over  the  sepulchre 
and  says  not  one  word  or  Helena 
orofthecroM.  Even  the  churches 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which  Eusebius  ascribes  to 
Helena,  arc  referred  by  the  ^ral- 
grim  to  Constantine;  pp.d92s  597^ 
060,  ed.  Weaseling. 
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any  iiact  of  hifitory  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
diaeorary  of  the  true  cross.  AU  the  historiaiis  of  the 
following  century  relate  the  eireomstanees  as  with 
one  voice,  and  aiscribe  it  to  the  enterprise  of  Helena. 
But  this  i&  not  all.  Cyrill,  who  was  bishop  of  Jeru* 
salem  from  A.  D.  348  ouwardi  only  some  twenty  years 
after  the  event,  and  who  frequently  speaks  of  pieaeb- 

ing  in  the  church  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Con- 
stantine,  mentions  expressly  the  iinding  of  the  cross 
under  that  emperor,  lyad  its  enstence  in  his  own  day.^ 
So  too  Jerome,  describing  in  A.  D.  404  the  journey  of 
Paula,  rehites  that  in  Jerusalem  she  not  only  per- 
formed her  devotions  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  also 
prostrated  heonelf  before  the  cross  in  adoration.^  Yet 
neither  of  these  fothers  makes  mentkm  of  Helena  in 
any  connection  with  either  the  cross  or  sepulchre. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  as  little  reasonable  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  alleged  true  cross  at  that 
early  period,  as  it  would  be  to  give  credit  to  the  le» 
gendary  circumstances  related  of  its  discovery.  It 
was  probably  a  work  of  pious  fraud. 

In  the  writings  and  traditions  of  succeeding  cen- 
turies, the  name  of  Helena  became  more  prominent 
Her  memory  and  her  deeds  were  embalmed  and  mag- 
nified in  story  as  successive  ages  rolled  on  ;  until  in 
the  fourteenth  century  not  less  than  thirty  churches 
were  ascribed  to  her  within  the  limits  of  Palestina* 


1)  bo  m  hia  Gpist  ad  Constan- 
ttum  3,  0pp.  ed.  Tovtt^e,  p.  352, 
inl  fti*  xvf  fov  ....  Kovaxwtwinm 
Tou  <sov  naxfioqt  to  avrtj^toy  tov 
wxav^v  iulop  iv ' ItQoaoXvuoiq  ^vQif 
w.  Alio  in  Cat.  X.  W.  p.  146, 

Tvnfl,  /t/x(!t  nrittrgop  ftctfJ  rjftlv  ffxti- 

vofitvof.  in  other  places  he  spcaka 
of  portions  of  the  true  croaa  as  al- 
ready distributed  throughout  the 
world.  Cat.  IV.  la  p.  67.  Cat 
XUt  4.  p.  184. 


2)  HieroD.  Epist  86,  ad  £u8t. 
Epitaph.  Paidae,  Opp.  T.  IV.  fi.  p. 
073.  ed.  Mart 

^)  So  Nicephonjs  Callistus,  fl. 
about  A.  D.  1300,  Hist.  Ecc.  Vill. 
30.  p.  595,  seq.  ed.  Ducaeo.  Thie 
writer  enumerates  by  name  seveiH 
teen  rhnrches  as  built  by  Flelena  ; 
and  then  say^  at  the  cloac,  th  it  she 
erected  more  tliun  thirty  in  all.  it 
ia  hardlFiMceMary  to  remark,  that 
hif  authority  can  weigh  nothing 
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And  to  the  present  day  almost  every  remaining  church 
in  that  country,  of  any  antiquity,  is  in  like  manner  re- 
ferred in  monastic  tradition  to  the  monificence  of 
Helena.  Yet  if  we  adhere,  as  we  must,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  writers  near  her  time,  the  only  churches 
which  she  can  be  regarded  as  having  built,  are  those  at 
Bethldiem  and  on  the  Monnt  of  Olives ;  except  so  far 
as  she  may  have  taken  part  in  the  construction  of  those 
connected  ^\\t\\  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Christian  temple  thus  erected  over  the  holy 
places  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  descriptimi  of 
Eosebius,  had  little  resemblance  to  flie  stmetme 
whicli  exists  there  at  the  present  day.*  The  first  care 
of  Constantine  was  to  erect  a  chapel  or  oratory  over 
the  sacred  cave  or  sepulchre  itself.  This  edifice  was 
decorated  with  magnificent  columns  and  ornaments  of 
every  sort.  No  mention  is  made  of  its  magnitude  or 
elevation,  as  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Basilica ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  chapel 
was  not  large.  Before  this,  on  the  Bast,  was  a  large 
open  court  or  area  ornamented  with  a  pavement  of 
polished  stones;  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
long  porticos  or  colonnades.  This  place  was  q>pa- 
rently  held  to  be  the  garden  near  which  Christ  was 
crucified ;  and  as  such  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Cyrill 
as  iiaving  been  beautified  by  regal  gifts. ^  The  eastern 
side  of  this  court  was  shut  in  by  the  BanUcOy  or 
church,  erected  over  the  rock  on  which  the  cross  was 
supposed  to  have  stood,  and  which  was  held  to  be 
Golgotha.^  This  edifice  is  described  as  of  great  extent 

tan  of  tfie  fourtli  and  fifUi  eentu-  ros.  Cateth.  XIV,  &  p.  S06.  ad. 

rias.  Toatt^e. 

1)  See  in  general,  FMiseb.  Vit.  Comp.  Cyrill.  Cat  X.  19. 
Const.  III.  33-39.  Toutiee  Descr.  Xiil.  23.  ed.  Toutt^e.  From  Una 
<t  Hist.  Baailicae  S.  Resurreet  in  rock  or  monHeuU  waa  doub^an  da- 
Cyrill.  Hieros.  0pp.  p.  418.  rived  the  epithet  Mount  as  applied 

2)  John  xix,  41.  CyrilL  Hia*  to  the  praaent  Qolgotha  or  Ualva- 

\ou.  II.  8 
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both  in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  of  immense  altitude. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  lead ;  the  interior  overlaid 
with  variegated  marbles;  the  ceiling  decorated  with 
carved  work ;  and  the  whole  glittered  in  every  part 
with  burnished  gold.  The  entrance  was  from  the 
Bast,  where  were  three  gates ;  before  which  twelve 
columns,  after  the  number  of  the  apostles,  formed  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  the  whole  building. — ^It  was  this 
iarfje  church  to  hieli  the  name  of  the  Mhrtyrion  was 
strictly  applied,  as  standing  over  the  place  of  the 
Saviour's  Passion.^  The  chapel  over  the  Sepulchre 
was  called  the  Aruuttaris  or  Resurrection.'  But  both 
these  names  seem  also  to  have  often  been  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  structure  and  to  its 
various  parts.' 

The  high  example  of  Helena,  the  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  sacred  places,  and  the  erection  of  all  tliese 
splendid  churches,  conspired  to  draw,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  attention  and  the  longings  of  the  Chnstian 
world  towards  Jerusalem.  Pilgrimages  were  now 
multiplied,  as  the  dancrers  and  difficulties  were  dimin- 
ished ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of 
the  age,  is  the  Itinerary  of  a  palmer  from  Bourdeaux 
in  A.  D.  333.^  The  dedication  of  the  church  of  the 


ry.  Hence  the  expression  "  Mount 
Calvary"  has  beenadoptea  almost 
without  question  into  everjr  lan- 
guage ofGhrietendoiii.  Yet  in  the 
New  Testament  there  ie  no  hint 
that  Golgotha  was  in  any  sense  a 
hillock  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  33.  Mark  xv. 
22.  Luke  xxiii.  33.  John  xix.  17. 
Neither  Eusebiiu,  nor  Cyrill.  (ex- 
cept ad  made  to  say  so  by  the  Latin 
tranf^lRtofj)  nor  Jtrome,  nor  the 
historians  of  the  4th  and  Jth  cen- 
turieifipeakoritasamoQnt.  Yet 
tiie  expression  must  have  early 
becOfno  mrrent,  perhaps  among 
the  pilgruu8  i  ior  the  Itiner.  Hieroit. 
•peaks  ef  it  as  <*monticuli]s  Golr 
gotha.**  RufinashastheexpreMion 


"Golgothana  rupes,"  Hist  V.rc. 
IX.  6.  Antoninus  and  Adaninanus 
make  no  allusion  to  a  mount  >  but 
Berabard  again  has  **Mons  Cal- 
variae."  At  that  time  the  usaisre 
appears  to  have  become  fixed  ;  nnd 
is  found  in  all  later  pilgrims  and 
writers. 

1)  CyrUl  Hieros.  Cat.  XIV.  6. 
ed.  Touttee.  Comparo  Euseb.  de 
Laud.  Const  c.  9^  sub  fine. 

2)  The  Arabic  name  of  the  pres- 
ent church  is  still  eMTtSpAmeA,  the 
RcKurrection. 

3)  Tillemont  Mtoioires,  etc 
Tom.  Vn.  p.  11. 

4)  Itiner.  Hieros.  sen  Burdigpi- 
lense* 
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Holy  Sepulchre  in  A.  D. 335,  was  afterwards  celebrated 

annually  by  a  festival,  which  continued  for  a  week, 
and  was  resorted  to  by  niultiiudes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. ^  Towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century, 
Hiiarion  first  introduced  the  monastic  life  from  Egypt 
into  Palestine  and  Syria  f  which,  findmg  there  a 
coiiL^eiiial  soil,  at  once  took  deep  root,  and  spread  itself 
rapidly  abroad  throughout  the  laud. 

The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,'  in  the  age  of  Con- 
fltantine,  were  again  permitted  to  approach  Jerusalem, 
and  apparently  to  dwell  once  more  upon  their  native 
soiL  They  had  never  been  driven  out  from  Galilee  j 
and  under  the  reign  of  his  successor  Constantius,  they 
formed  the  chief  population  of  Diocaesarea  (Sepphoris) 
and  other  towns  ;  and  felt  themselves  in  sufficient 
strength  to  take  up  arms  in  rebellion  against  the 
Romans.  But  they  were  soon  subdued ;  and  in  A.  D. 
339,  this  city  vvas  levelled  to  the  ground.^  The  em-- 
peror  Julian,  in  abandoning  Christianity,  endeavoured 
as  a  matter  of  policy  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Je  ws. 
He  showed  them  favour;  granted  them  privileges ;  and 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  re- 
build their  sacred  temple.  They  accordingly  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  about  A  D.  362  ;  but  the  at- 
tempt, according  to  contemporary  writers,  was  ren- 
ieted  abortive  by  supematoral  hindrances.* — Under 
the  successors  of  Julian,  the  edicts  would  seem  to 
have  been  renewed,  which  proii  bited  the  Jews  from 

1>  tSozomen  n.  S6.  5)  Amrnian.  Mareell.  XXIII. 

2)  Hieron.  Vita  Hilar.  Sozom.  1,  **inetuendi   globi  flammarum 

III.  U.  Tiilemonf  Mr'm  Tom.  VTT.  propc  fuiulampnta  crebria  assulti- 

Neandcr  Kirchcmgeschiclile  bus  erunipentes,  fecere  locum  ex- 

.  ii.  p.  503.  UBtis  aliquoties  operibus  inaccea- 

3)  See  above,  p.  11.  sum ;  hooque  modo^  elemento  dea- 

4)  Socrates  H.  E.  II.  3.^.  The-  titiaiius  rcpellente,  cessavit  incep- 
orfian.  Cliroiiogr.  p.  33,  Paris.  See  turn."  !Sorr  11  E.  III.  20.  Sozoai. 
Relaiid  Pttl.  p.  1000.  For  the  Jews  V.  kiJ.  TiUemoiU  Mciuoires,  etc. 
in  Qaliiee,  aee  in  Sec*  XV,  under  Vn.  p.  409,  leq. 

Tiberiai. 
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residing  in  Jerusalem  ;  for  Jerome  relates,  tliat  in  his 
day  they  were  still  ibrbidden  to  enter  tlie  city,  except 
once  a  year,  to  wail  over  the  temple.^  Thus  they 
contiiiiiCKl  Co  struggle  on  for  a  residence  in  the  land 
and  city  of  their  fathers;  objects  of  contumely  and 
oppression  on  every  side^  and  with  little  change  in 
their  general  situation ;  until  at  length  the  Muhamme- 
dan  conquest  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  acqufaring 
larger  privileges,  both  in  Jemsalem  and  throughout 
Palestine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  A.  D.  384, 
Jerome,  the  celebrated  father,  took  up  his  residence 

in  Palestine,  where  he  remained  as  a  monk  in  the 
convent  at  Betliiehem  until  his  death  in  A.  D.  420. 
At  this  time  monasteries  and  communities  of  anchor- 
ites (fauroe)  were  numerous  f  and  the  whole  of  Pal* 
estine  swarmed  with  monks  and  hermits.  Jerome 
speaks  expressly  of  the  great  multitude  of  brethren 
ud  the  bands  of  monks,"  who  dwelt  in  and  around 
Jerusalem.*  Even  Paula,  a  noble  Roman  matron,  the 
friend  of  Jerome,  first  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
places,  and  then  retired  to  Bethlehem ;  where  she 
erected  four  monasteries,  one  for  monks  and  three  for 
nuns.^  Nor  was  the  throng  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
who  came  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  visit  the 
holy  places  and  adure  the  cross,  less  remcirkable.  The 
same  father  relates  that  devotees  streamed  to] Jem* 
salem  from  every  part  of  the  world;  so  that  the  city 
was  crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 

1)  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Zephan.  i.  e.  a  street,  villat^-c.  See  Nean- 
i  I5j  "  usque  ad  praesentetn  diem  der  K.  G.  II.  ii.p.  M.  BoUaod  in 
perndi  eoloni  ( Judaei) .  .  .  excepto  Acta  Sanetor.  Jan.  Tom.  U.  p.  896. 
planctu  prohihentur  ingredi  Jern  3)  "Tantam  fratnim  multitu- 
«alem.'^  Then  follows  the  passage  dinem  ct  monachorum  chores 
quoted  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  351,  Note.  Ep.  XXXV ill,  ad  Painmacb.Toni. 

2)  A  commmnty  or  anchorites,  I  v.  u.  ^  306.  ed.  Mart, 
dwellinj?  near  each  other  in  sepa-        4)  Hieron.  Ep.  LXXXVL  ad 
rate  ceUiy  was  called  iavifo,  lam,  Eiutoch.  Bpitapb.  Paulaa. 
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disB.*'^  From  Gaul,  Britam,  Persia,  India,  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  East,  princes  and  nobles  thronged 

to  the  Holy  City ;  believing  themiselvcs  to  have  less  of 
religion,  less  of  science,  and  not  to  have  attained  the 
highest  point  of  virtue,  unless  they  had  paid  their 
adorations  to  the  Saviour  in  the  very  places,  where 
the  Gospel  first  siioue  forth  in  splendour  from  the 
cross.^  Nor  did  the  pilgrims  liuiit  their  holy  venera- 
tion to  Palestme.  i^ypt  was  equally  thronged ;  and 
many  also  travelled  into  Arabia,  the  supposed  country 
of  Job,  lo  visit  the  dunghill  and  kiss  the  ground,  oii 
which  the  man  of  God  had  suffered  with  such 
patience.'  Indeed,  after  the  fourth  and  fifUi  centuries, 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  the  more  distinguished 
Saints  of  the  Calendar,  among  whose  merits  one  or 
more  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  not 
enumerated.^ 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 

wonder,  that  the  end  should  often  be  forgutUn  in  the 
means;  that  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  instead  of 
being  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means  of  elevating  and 
purifying  the  religious  feelings,  and  quickening  the  flame 
of  devotion,  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  having  in 
itself  a  sanctifying  and  saving  jxjwer;  and  so  the  mere 
performance  of  tlie  outward  act,  be  substituted  for  the 
mward  principle  and  feelings.   That  such  was  actu* 

l)"De  toto  hue  orhe  concur-      Qctratv   r^?   yrjq  $tq    rrjv  'u4nafita¥ 

ritur.  Pieua  eat  civitas  universi  T^f/orre^,  tm  triv  Kom^iav  ixiCvr,p 
gOMria  hominom ;  et  tanta  uCrhis-    Xoma^,  nai  ^twtdfuim*  tmtcupUri-^ 


565.  ed.  Mart.  So  Chrysost.  m    volumes  of  the  A(Ua  Siaicivrum  of 


2)  See  the  Epistle  under  the  Some  of  these  holy  men  made  no 
name  of  Paula  and  Eustochium,  less  than  three  pilgrimagcf;  to  the 
Hkron.  Opp.  Tom.  IV.  P.  U.  pp.  Promised  Land.  So  St.  Cadocus 
960, 551.  biahop  of  Benereotum,  and  Theo* 

3)  So  Chmost.  Horn  I!.  V.  de  dosius  bUhop  of  AnastaaiopI^  in 
Stntuis  §  1.  Tom  II.  p.  69,  riokXoi  the  sixth  century;  Acta  Sanctor. 

Mox^dv   tiva  nai   Stanornop  Jan.  Tom.  I.  p.  o04.  ApriL  T.  UJL 

^m^imUaw  atikXoPttu  dno  tui^  fti-  p.  32,  aeq. 


4)  See  the  Indices  to  the  many 
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ally  the  case,  is  obvious  from  the  language  of  Jerome 
and  other  fathers,  who  strove  against  this  tendency. 

The  former  declares,  that  "  the  places  of  the  cross  and 
of  llie  resurrection  nf  Christ  can  benefit  only  those  who 
bear  his  cross,  and  who  with  Christ  rise  daily.  Frcun 
Jerusalem  and  from  Britain,  the  celestial  halls  are 
equally  open.'"  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  of  Hilarion, 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  as  au  anchorite  in  Pales- 
tine, that  he  only  once  visited  Jerusalem  and  the 
sacred  places.^  To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa who  justly  appeals  to  the  corrup- 
tion and  licentiousness  which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem, 
as  a  proof,  how  iitiie  such  external  impressions  can 
contribute  in  themselves  to  the  purification  of  the  heart 
The  effects  which  would  naturally  follow  from  all 
these  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  topography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  have  already  been  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  section.  Almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  every  place  celebrated  in  the 
Bible  w  as  snui^ht  after  by  the  credulous  piety  of  monks 
and  pilgrims,  and  its  site  definitely  assigned.  Whether 
this  were  done  correctly,  was  not  often  with  them  a 
matter  of  strict  inquiry.  Yet,  during  the  fourth  cen* 
tui) ,  there  is  less  reason  for  regret  and  complaint  in 
this  respect,  than  in  the  succeeding  ages.  Eusebius 
had  composed  his  Onomasticon  in  Greek,  apparently 
about  A.  D.  330,  after  the  sites  of  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem  had  been  determined  and  this  was  now 
translated  and  revised  by  Jerome  during  his  residence 
in  Palestine,  before  the  mass  of  foreign  tradition,  which 
afterwards  spread  itself  abroad,  had  taken  root  or  cast 
its  darkening  shadows  over  the  land.    This  important 

1)  Ep.  XLTX,  ad  Paulio*  Tom.  Neander  Kircheiige8chicht&  Bd. 

IV.  P.  11.  p  564.  U.ii.p.731. 

8)  Hieron.  1.  c.  4)  See  the  art.  Tolfo^  GiA- 

3)  Gregor.  Nyss.  Epiat.  ad  Am-  goQuli  the  site  of  which  had  tir 

brodum  et  Baailissaoi*  Compare  ready  been  fixed. 
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work  serres  to  show  the  state  of  topographical  tradi- 
tioii  as  it  then  existed;  and  often  stands  in  direct 

contradiction  to  the  specifications  of  later  ages.' 

During  the  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  metropolitan  see  of  Palestine  was  at  Gae- 
sarea;  to  which  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  suhject  like 
the  rest."  But  when  iji  tlie  fourth  century  the  holy 
places  at  Jerui^alein  became  known,  and  were  deco- 
rated with  splendid  edifices,  and  the  Holy  City  hegan 
to  leassume  its  importance  in  the  Christian  world,  its 
bishops  were  not  slow  to  bring  forward  its  claims  to 
a  higher  rank,  as  the  original  seat  of  the  apostolic 
church.  Even  so  early  as  at  the  Council  of  Nicea, 
A.  D.  325,  its  traditional  claims  had  heen  acknow* 
led^ed  and  affirmed  ;  saviiig  however  the  (lignitv  of  tlie 
then  metropolitan  see.^  Cyrill  as  bisiiop  of  Jerusalem 
contended  long  with  Acacius  of  Caesarea  for  the  su- 
premacy ;  though  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  authority  of  the  primate,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
posed.'' His  successor,  John,  claimed  also  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Caesarea,  and  appealed  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria ;  for  which  he  is  censured  hy  Jerome.* 
The  following  bishop,  Praylus,  was  a  meek  and  holy 
man,  and  appart  iiUv  a  voided  such  controversies.  But 
Juvenal,  his  successor,  who  held  the  chair  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  ahoat  A.  D.  420  to  458,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  establish  the  authority  of  his  see,  not 
only  as  superior  to  Caesarea,  but  as  independent  of 

1)  See  more  above,  Vol.  T  p.r5.  3)Conci!.  Nir.  Pnn  VTT, '/Tn-^^^^ 

2)  So  Jerome,  as  if  addrcsbing  avi^&tMt  KiM^^ii*t.  *<m  /laoadooig 
himaelf  to  John,  biahop  of  Jeniaa-  ^jrcOci  mm  w  h  AlXi^  JnGtuvawf 
lem,  and  referring  him  to  the  coun-  ix^*»  ^h*^  wtolov&iap 
til  of  Nicea,  exclaims  :  "  Ni  fallar,  t»|5  rtfiTiq,  ftrjtQorrolti  ato^otnvov 
hoc  ibi  decernitur,  ut  Palaestiiiae  rov  oixtiov  a^Mv/tatos.  Labb.  Coa- 
metropoUs  Caesaraea  sit,  et  totiud  cfl.  Tom.  I.  p.  47.  _____  ^ 
crientii  Aotioehia;'*  Hieron.  Ep.  4)  Theodoret.  H.  S.  IL  S& 
XXXVin,  ad  Pammach.  Tom. IV.  Sozom.  IV.  25. 

P.  n.p.39D.  ed.  Mart.  6)  Hieron.  1.  c 
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the  patriarcli  of  Antioch.  It  was  not  however  until 
the  Council  of  Chalced^ A.  D.  451—3,  that  he  was 
able  after  long  efforts  to  eflfect  his  purpose.  It  was 
there  decreed,  that  Jerusalem  should  be  thenceforth 
an  independent  patriarchate,  comprisuig  the  three 
Palestines  ;  while  Antioch  should  retain  the  two  Phe- 
nicias  antl  northern  Arabia.^ 

Amid  all  the  religious  or  rather  theological  contro- 
Tersies,  which  agitated  the  oriental  churches  during 
these  centuries,  it  was  hardly  to  he  expected  that 
Palestine,  crowded  as  it  was  with  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  should  remain  m  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it 
actually  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  strife  and 
fierce  contention,  which  were  not  in  all  cases  appeased 
without  bloodshed,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Arian 
controversy  had  much  to  do  with  the  repeated  deposi- 
tions of  Cyrill  firom  the  see  of  Jerusalem.*  In  A.  D. 
415  Pelagius  himself  appeared  before  two  tumultuous 
synods  at  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  (Lydda).^  About 
the  same  period  we  find  in  and  around  Jerusalem  the 
germ  of  the  controversy,  which  a  century  later  raged 
with  such  vehemence  against  the  Origenists.* 

The  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D. 
451)  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  distinct  na- 
tures of  Christ,  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  Monophysites,  its  opposers ; 
whose  chief  seat  at  first  was  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
Theodosius,  a  fanatical  monk,  who  had  already  excited 
tumults  in  the  council,  returned  to  Jerusalem;  and 
having  ingratiated  himself  with  Eudocia,  the  widow 
of  the  late  emperor  Theodosius  II,  who  resided  in 
Palestine,  he  soon  obtained  influence  throughout  the 

1)  Conril.  Chalcedon.  Act.  VII.         2)  Sozom.  H.  E.  IV.  25. 
Labb.  Tom.  IV.  p.  613.   See  also         3)  Neajider  K.  G.  11.  m.  p. 

Le  Qw»n  Orient  Uhrist  Tom.  UL  1222.  seq. 
p.  110,  leq.  4)  NeandAr  l  c.  p.  1424,  aeq. 
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cmveniB,  and  raised  a  fierce  party  against  the  decision 

of  tifc  couiieil.  His  partisans  took  possession  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  deposed  the  patriarch 
Juvenal,,  drove  him  from  the  country,  and  elected 
Theodosius  in  his  stead.  The  orthodox  bishops  and 
moderate  men  were  now  everywhere  deposed;  soiuu 
were  slain  j  and  their  places  filled  by  unworthy  per- 
sons and  even  malefactors.  The  emperor  Marcian, 
on  hearing  of  these  events,  took  measures  to  replace 
the  exiled  patriarch  in  his  station,  and  restore  thiiii^s 
to  their  former  order;  but  this  could  only  be  done 
aiter  fierce  conflicts ;  since  both  parties  (as  Evagrius 
expresses  it)  acted  only  according  to  the  dictates 'of 
their  rage.  Theodosius  retired  secretly  to  Mount 
Sinai ;  where  he  was  followed  by  a  letter  missive  of 
the  emperor,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in 
another  place.^ 

The  controversy  continued  to  rage  in  Egypt,  ac- 
curupanied  with  many  tumults;  and  the  successive 
emperors,  themselves  weak-minded  or  vacillating  men, 
were  unable  to  quench  the  flames  of  discord.  Under 
Anastasius  I,  who  began  to  reign  in  A.  D.  491,  and 
was  himself  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Chaicedon,  the  monophysite  party  acquired  new 
strength,  and  gave,  occasion  to  new  disturbances,  un- 
d^  its  two  distinguished  leaders,  Xenaja  or  Phiioxe- 
nus,  and  Severus.^  The  tumults  broke  out  first  at 
Antioch;  where  Flavianus,  the  mild  but  orthodox 
patriarch,  was  assailed  in  A.  D.  512  by  a  host  of 
&natic  monks  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
anathematize  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chaicedon. 
The  people  of  the  city  however  sided  with  the  patri- 

1)  Vol  I.  pp.  183, 184v  For  the  T.  II.  p.  313.  ETagruHist.  Ecc.IL 

general  history  of  this  tumuli,  eee  5.  Le  Q,iiiea  Orieus  Christ.  IIL  p* 

VUa  St.  Eutkemii  No.  73,  in  Cotele-  166. 

hi  Monum.  £ccl.  Graecae,  Tom*  II.  2)  Neander   K.  G.  11.  iii*  pw 

p.  861 ;  Let  in  Aeta  Sanctor.  Jan.  1128,  seq. 

Vol.  a  4 
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arch,  rose  upon  the  monks,  and  slew  a  large  number, 
who  luiiiul  their  only  sepiilclire  in  the  waves  of  the 
Orontes.  The  monks  of  Coeie-Syria  also,  among 
whom  Flavianus  had  lived,  hastened  to  Antioch  to 
tender  him  their  services  and  protection.  Yet  he  was 
uUimatelv  deposed  iu  the  same  year,  and  driven  into 
exile  at  Petra.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the 
monophysite  leader  Sevenis.^ 

The  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was  at  this  time 
held  by  Elias;  whose  iiillutnt  e  among  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  Palestine,  however  great  was  yet  less  than 
that  of  the  celebrated  anchorite,  St.  Sabas,  the  founder 
of  several  Umrtie  and  monasteries ;  and  among  them, 
of  that  which  still  bears  his  name  in  the  desert  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  very 
same  year,  A.  D.  512,  Severus  of  Antioch  sent  messen- 
gers to  Elias,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  The 
message  was  repeated  in  May,  A.  D.  513,  accoiripauiud 
by  several  clergy  and  soiue  of  the  emperor  s  troops. 
This  roused  the  indignation  of  Sabas  in  his  holy 
retreat;  he  repaired  with  other  abbots  to  Jerusalem; 
expelled  the  messengers  of  Severus  from  the  city  ;  and 
collecting  a  multitude  of  monks  before  Calvary,  pro- 
nounced anathemas  against  Severus  and  all  those  of 
his  communion,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  and 
of  the  officers  and  troops  whom  the  emperor  had  sent. 
8till,  the  power  of  the  state  at  lenj^th  prevailed.  The 
emperor  sent  Olympius,  who  then  held  the  command 
in  Palestine,  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Jerusalem;  and 
as  Elias  still  refused  to  disavow  allegiance  to  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon,  he  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
Ailah.  There  he  died  in  A.  D.  518;  being  visited  iu 
his  last  moments  by  Sabas.^ 


2)  Cvrill.  Scytliop.  Vita  Sabao  308-10,  324.  Lc  Quien  Orient 
56,  60;  Qr.  et  Lat.  iu  Cotelerii    Chri«t.  111.  p.  181,  seq. 


Monum.  Eccles.  Oraec.  T.  III.  pp. 
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His  successor  in  the  patriarchate,  John  111,  who 
was  expected  to  anathematize  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  not  only  did  not  do  this,  but  took  at  first  a  neu- 
tral course,  and  afterwards  made  cominon  cause  with 
the  orthodox  party.  Disputes  and  fierce  passion  con- 
tinued to  prevail  among  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
of  Palestine;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  broken  forth 
into  deeds  of  open  violence.  The  accession  ol"  the 
orlliudux  emperor,  Justin  I,  in  A.  D.  518,  was  huiled 
with  triumph  by  Sabas  and  his  disciples.  The  new 
decrees  of  this  emperor  ud  favour  of  orthodoxy  were 
no  sooner  known  in  Jerusalem,  than  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  monks  and  laymen  collected  in  that  city ;  the 
holy  Sabas  and  a  council  of  bishops  hastened  to  assem- 
ble ;  and  at  a  festival  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  August, 
the  imperial  decrees  were  openly  promulgated. 

Justiuiiiu,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  527, 
was  the  still  more  decided  and  despotic  friend  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  Sabas  died  about  A.  D.  532  in  the 
odcur  of  sanctity,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four  years.^ 
Not  long  after  his  decease,  new  troubles  and  dissen-  ^ 
sions  broke  out  among  his  immediate  disciples  and 
flock.  The  unquiet  spirit  of  oriental  monachism, 
which  had  hitherto  expended  itself  in  the  monophy- 
site  controversy,  or  been  controlled  l)y  the  preilumi- 
nance  of  a  master  spirit,  or  Icit  the  mllueace  of  the 
imperial  despotism,  now  began  to  manifest  itself  ui  a 
different  form.  The  tendency  and  doctrines  of  the 
Origeuists  were  again  broached,  especially  by  Nonnus 
in  the  new  laura  founded  by  Sabas  near  Tekoa,  and 
in  several  others.  The  same  doctrines  found  admis- 
sion also  among  many  of  the  members  of  the  principal 
laura  of  Sabas  ;  but  tlie  great  body  remained  faithful 
to  tbc  oriliodox  doctrine,  and  expelled  the  others  to 

1)  Cyriil.  Scyili  Vlf  I  Sabae,  in     Tom.  III.  y>.  333,  seq.    Le  Qjmu 
Couleru  Montim.  EcgL  Graec.    Orieos  Chi,  Ui.  p.  IH,  aeq. 
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the  number  of  forty  from  the  community.  These 
retired  to  the  laura  near  Tekoa ;  and  the  united  band 
of  the  Origenists  now  attempted  to  get  pomession  of 

various  monasleries.  They  even  attacked  the  chief 
laura  of  Sabas,  with  force  and  violence,  but  without 
success,^ 

In  A.  D.  536,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Roman 

liisliop,  AgapetuSj  then  at  Constaiitiiiople,  and  of 
MenuaSy  patriarch  of  that  city,  the  patriarch  Peter  of 
Jerusalem  held  a  synod  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the 
three  Palestines ;  at  which  not  only  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  oi  Constantinople  in  the  same  year  against  the 
Monophysites  were  coniirmed,  but  tlie  dogmas  of  Origen 
were  also  publicly  subjected  to  anathema.  This  mea- 
sure caused  great  indignation  among  the  followers  of 
Nonnus,  and  gave  rise  to  further  tumults.'  The  edict 
of  the  synod  was  however  subscribed  by  all  the  bish- 
ops and  abbots  of  Palestine,  except  one ;  which  so 
enraged  Nonnus  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Origenist^ 
that  they  renounced  the  communion  of  the  orthodox ; 
and  withdrawing  Iroin  the  laura  near  Tekoa,  dwelt 
in  the  plain*  After  long  negoti ration  they  returned  to 
the  laura,  retaining  still  great  bitterness  against  the 
inmates  of  the  laura  of  Sabas ;  which  they  manifested 
by  open  and  violent  attacks.  They  succeeded  at 
length  in  obtaining  possession  for  a  time  of  this  chief 
laura ;  and  an  Origenist  was  installed  as  abbot  in  the 
seat  of  the  holy  Sabas.'  This  however  did  not  long 
continue.  The  holv  Coiion  was  afterwards  made 
abbot;  Eustociuus  (about  A.  D.  545)  succeeded  to 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  the  military  force  was  employed  to  drive 
out  the  Origenists  from  their  strong-hold,  the  new 

1)  Cyrill.  ibid.  p.  Baro-  XCIV.  Cyrill.  Vita  Sabae  1.  c  p. 
iiius  Ann.  A.  D.  532.  VlII,  seq.  Le  365.  Le  Gluicn  1.  c.  p.  204,  seq.  Ne- 
Quien  ibid.  p.  196-200.  andrr  K.  G.  II.  iii.  p.  1135,  seq. 

2)  Labb.  Concil.  Tom.  V.  p.  3)  Cyiill.  Scytli.  Vit.  Sabae, 
275^.  Baroniuv  Ann.  A.  D.  536.  ibid.  p.  370. 
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laura  (so  called)  Dear  Tekoa.  From  this  time  peace 
appears  to  have  been  restored.^ 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  gloomy  details, 
in  order  to  show  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  character 
and  spirit,  of  that  body  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics 
with  which  Palestine  was  thronged ;  and  who  for  so 
many  centuries  wcio  the  only  persons  to  investigate 
the  Scriptures,  and  fix  the  traditional  topography  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Despotic  as  Justinian  was  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy^ 
he  was  no  less  a  passionate  builder  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  as  well  as  of  fortresses ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  passion  carried  out  during  his  long 
reign,  that  the  cotemporary  historian  Procopius  has 
left  us  a  work  in  six  books,  treatinff  solely  of  the  edi- 


itself,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  remains  to  this  day  a 
monument  of  his  taste  and  public  munificence.  With 

the  convent  erected  by  hiiu  at  Mounl  SiiKii  we  have 
already  become  acquainted.^  In  Palestine  the  Samar- 
itans made  insurrection  against  Justinian,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  under  the  emperor  Zeno  and  Anasta^ 
sius;  slaughtered  the  Christians  of  Xeapolis ;  and  des- 
troyed tlieir  churches.  They  were  however  speedily 
subdued ;  and  the  emperor  rebuilt  the  churches  and 
erected  a  new  one  strongly  fortified  on  Mount  Genzim. 
This  was  in  the  third  year  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  529* 
In  the  same  connection,  and  as  if  occurring  about  the 
same  time,  Procopius  describes  the  erection  of  a  large 
church  at  Jerusalem  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  on  which  great  expense  and  labour  were  be- 

1)  Cyrill.  ibui.  p.  375,   seq.         3)  See  above  in  Vol.  I.  p.  184. 


roiP  TOW  StanoTov* Tov-  Chron.  P;\8cnale  scu  Alexandrin. 

(iTtrinrnv  KTifffidrofr,  Dfi  .icdijiciis  pp.  325,  326.  ed.  Ducai^e^  Paris 

Jmiinianiy  etc.  in  the  Corpus  Scrip-  loSS. 
tor.  HutoriBe  Byzant. 
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stowed,  in  order  to  make  it  one  of  the  moat  splendid  in 
the  world.  This  church,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appar- 
ently the  edifice  now  known  as  the  mosk  cl-Aksa, 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  site  of  the  temple.^  The 
same  writer  ascribes  to  this  emperor  the  building  of 
not  less  than  ten  or  eleven  monasteries  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  a  Xenodochiuni  or  hospital 
for  pilgrims  at  Jericho,  and  also  the  buiidmg  up  of  the 
walls  of  Bethlehem  and  other  cities.^  Eutychius  in  the 
ninth  century  relates  the  same  general  facts  respecting 
Justinian ;  and  adds  that  he  erected  also  a  hospital 
for  strangers  in  Jenisaleni.^ 

This  public  provision  for  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land,  serres  to  show,  that  their 
numbers  at  this  period  were  not  diminished.  On  the 
contrary,  the  pilgrims  from  the  West  would  appear  to 
have  increased ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  pious  duty 
of  occidental  princes  and  wealthy  individuals,  to  make 
further  provision  for  theur  wants.  At  the  close  of  this 
eetitury,  Gregory  the  Great  ol  Kouie  (A.  D.  590 — 604) 
is  said  to  have  sent  the  abbot  Probus  witli  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  too  erected  a 
splendid  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims.^  To 


1)  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  438. 
Procop.  De  iEdif.  V.  fi. 

2)  Procop.  do  iEdificik  Josti- 

niani,  V.  0. 

3;Eutychii  Annalee,  Arab,  et 
Lat.  ed^Poeocke,  Oxoo.  1658.  Tom. 

II.  pp.  158, 159,  eeq. — Of  the  church 
built  by  Justinian  in  Jerusalem, 
Eutychius  merely  says.  he  com- 
pleted  the  church  ofHeleDa  which 
had  l)oca  begun  by  the  patriarch 
Ellas;'"  nf  course  in  the  same  cen- 
tury ;  ibid.  p.  108.  Eutychius  aleo 
relates,  that  Justinian  at  the  same 
time  caused  the  church  in  Bethle- 
hem to  hv  rebuilt  ;  and  bcinir  di«- 

{)levi.so(l  at  the  manner  Id  which  his 
egate  had  constructed  the  editicc, 
he  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck 


oS.  Both  these  accounts  have  an 
air  of  the  fabulous. 

4)  Bolhind  Acta  Sanctor.  Mart. 
Tom.  II.  ]\  157.  Possibly  this 
hospital  or  that  of  Justinian  may 
have  been  the  edilioe  still  used  by 
the  Muslims  as  a  hosnitaL  where 
food  is  daily  distributed  to  tne  poor. 
It  is  called  by  the  Franks  the 
Kitchen  of  Helena,  and  is  situated 
on  the  street  in  which  we  resided, 
runninnf  down  eastward  below  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Its 
portal,  if  1  remember  right,  exhi- 
oits  an  architecture  of  the  Byzan~ 
tine  type.  Sue  Turner's  Tour  in 
the  Levant,  II.  p.  268.  Schubert's 
Reise,  II.  p,  5b,'>.  The  Arabic 
name  is  et-Teklyeh. 
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such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  of  duty  at  length  ear- 
ned, that  in  the  following  centuries  there  was  scarcely 
a  city  of  note  in  France  or  Italy,  in  which  the  charity 
of  Ciiristians  had  not  provided  a  hospital  for  the  pious 
wanderer  to  Rome  and  tlie  Holy  Land;  while  in 
Constantinople,  at  least  in  the  ninth  century,  there 
were  several  estahlishments  of  the  same  character.^ 

To  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  belongs  also  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  Martyr,  or  Antoninus  Placen- 
tinus ;  for  he  is  called  by  both  names.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  corresponds 
with  that  of  Eusebms  as  above  given.  Of  the  author, 
nothing  further  is  known. 

The  journey  of  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  was  also 
facilitated,  and  the  interest  taken  by  all  in  the  Holy 
Land  u  as  cherished  and  niiermented,  by  the  commer- 
cial intercourse,  which  at  this  period  was  kept  up  with 
the  East  by  several  cities  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  merchants  of  Marseilles  in  the 
sixtli  and  seventh  centuries  sent  their  ships  to  Alex- 
andria and  the  coasts  of  Syria ;  and  received  IVom 
thence  paper,  oil,  and  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  re- 
moter East.^  In  the  sixth  century  at  the  court  of 
king  Gun  tram  of  Hnrguudy,  the  wine  of  Gaza  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  delicacy.^ — In  like  manner  the 
merchants  of  Syria  and  the  Bast  travelled  with  their 
warte  into  the  Occident,  and  extended  their  wander- 
ings throu<;hout  the  gr(  ;iU  r  part  of  France  and  Spain.* 

Another  motive  which  served  at  tins  period  and 
later  to  encourage  and  multiply  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  was  the  desure  of  obtaining  the  relics  of  saints  and 

1)  Muratori  Antiq.  ital.  med.     Wilken  Gcech.  der  Kreuzzuge,  I. 
aari,  Tom.  III.  p.  575.  Bollandi    p.  17. 

Acta  Sanctor.  Mart.  T.  II.  p.  298.         3)  Gregor.  Tur.  VTT.  29. 
Wilken Gr  .  h  dor  Krrnzz.  I.  p.  10.         4)  Greg.  Tur.  IV.  38.  Wilk«ii 

2)  Gregor.  TuroutiUfiis,  V.  5.    Lc.  pp.  17, 18. 
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holy  persons  j  among  whic]i  not  a  few  were  alleged 
to  have  appertamed  to  our  Saviour  himself.  About 
this  time  the  bones  and  other  remains,  especially  of 
those  Avlio  had  siiflored  inartynloni,  became  an  ol)jfCt 
of  idolatrous  veneration.  Churclies  and  convents  lield 
it  to  be  necessaxy  to  possess  (if  possible)  the  skeletons 
or  other  memorials  of  their  patron  saints ;  or  at  least 
those  of  other  .saitits  of  holy  renown  :  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  own  authority  and  consideration  with  tiie 
people.  Among  the  laity  too,  the  most  sacred  oath 
was  that  taken  upon  the  relics  of  a  saint ;  and  the 
possession  of  a  relic  ^^  as  regarded  as  a  protection 
against  every  species  oi  evil.^  Hence  such  relics  were 
sought  for  with  avidity,  and  purchased  at  a  high  price. 
They  were  indeed  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  West;  for  the  saints  of  France  and  Spain,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  Italy,  did  not  fail  to  leave  behind 
them  memorials  possessing  a  wonder-working  power. 
Yet  relics  from  the  Holy  Land  enjoyed  nevertheless 
the  pre-eminence ;  and  those  churches  and  convents 
were  especially  venerated,  which  could  boast  of  pos- 
sessing some  relic  of  the  Saviouror  of  hiscotemporary 
followers.^  The  shrewdness  of  the  oriental  clergy  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  superstition  ;  and  the 
pilgrims  who  sought  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  for 
relics,  were  seldom  necessitated  to  seek  in  vain.  The 
common  people  at  length  manufactiured  them  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  f  although,  in  practising  this  firaud. 


1)  Capitular.  Caroli  Mngrn.  lib. 
VI.  c.  209,  "Omne  sacranicntiini 
in  ecclesia  et  super  reli(/uias  jure- 
tur  .  .  .  Sic  ilium  Dens  adjuvet  et 
iili  Sancti,  quorum  istae  reliquiae 
sunt,  ut  veritatem  dicat."  Charle- 
magne also  took  relicB  with  him  in 
time  of  war.  So  too  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks.  See  \Vill<en.  1.  c.  p. 
12,  Du  Fresnc  in  V'illahardoum 
Hisf.  dc  TEinpire  dc  Constanti- 
nople, Paris  1057.  lol.  p.  311-13. 


2)  Wilken  1.  c.  p.  12. 

3)  Thus  in  A.  U.  1027  a  com- 
mon man  in  i<>ance  made  a  regu- 
lar trade  of  such  fsbrieated  relRi^ 
prepared  mostly  from  the  hones  of 
persons  rec»Mitly  dead.  Several 
Dishops  patronized  the  cheat,  and 
flhared  the  gaim.  See  Rodolpti* 
Glaber,  Francor.  Hist.  IV.  3;  in 
Du  Chesne  Scripiores  His^i  Franr. 
Tom.  IV.  Bouquet's  Recueil, 
Tom.  X. 
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they  did  not  go  beyond  that  of  the  priests  both  of  the 
East  and  the  West^  in  distributing  to  all  the  world 

pit  COS  of  the  tfue  cross.^ — These  relics  from  Palestine 
were  sold  in  the  West  to  clergy  and  laity  at  a  high 
profit ;  and  thus  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  often  be- 
came a  source,  not  only  of  vspiritual  renown,  but  also 
of  cjiiolument.  80  profitable  indeed  did  this  trade  in 
relics  become,  that  Syrian  merchants  repaired  with 
them  to  Europe  for  sale.^ 

Thus  had  now  rolled  on  the  first  six  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era.  For  half  of  this  long  period  Jeru- 
salem had  remained  in  darkness,  beneath  the  oppres- 
sive sway  of  heathen  domination.  During  the  other 
half,  she  had  again  reassumed  her  station  as  the  Holy 
City  of  the  Cliristuui  world ;  and  the  relations  in 
which  she  stood  towards  the  West,  it  not  always  of 
die  holiest  character,  were  nevertheless  such  as  to  ex- 
cite even  in  worldly  minds  a  deep  interest  in  her  for- 
tuncs.  Another  period  of  longer  and  deeper  darkness 
was  now  about  to  commence ;  and  Jerusalem,  "  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,"  was  once  more  to  be  trodden 
down  by  the  barbarian  hordes  of  a  false  religion,  under 
a  thraldom  from  which  even  yet  she  is  not  emanci- 
pated. 

The  Persians  under  Chosroes  I,  had  already  made 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  empure  during  the  reign  of 


1)  The  trade  in  pieces  of  the 

true  cross  commencea  very  early  j 
for  Cyril!  of  Jerue.  (c.  350,)  men- 
tions that  thev  were  already  dia- 
persed  throughout  the  worn ;  see 
above)  fi.  Id  Note  1.  The  sacred 
cross  was  alleged  to  have  an  inhe- 
rent power  of  re-production  j  so 
that  when  a  portion  was  taken 
away,  it  was  again  immediately  re- 
placed :  In  materia  itiFen^-ata  vim 
vivnm  tenens;,  ita  ex  illo  tempore  in- 
nuixicna  paeue  quotidie  humiuiun 
TotM  lignom  tmim  oommodat,  nt 

Vol.  n. 


detrimenta  non  sentiat,  et  quasi  in- 
tacta  permaneat,"  etc.  See  Paulin. 
Nolan,  (fl.  A.  D.  400,)  Epist.  11, 
eeu  31.  Very  many  abbeys  and 
convents  had  portions  of  the  cross 
to  show;  see  WOkeOi  1.  e.p.  13.— 
In  like  maimer,  Charles  the  Bald 
founded  a  convent  in  Aquitaioej 
in  quo  posuit  praeputiom  IKmum 
Jesu  Christif  Chron-  Sithiense 
ad  Ann.  875,  in  Martene  Thesaus, 
nov.  Anecdot.  Tom.  III. 

2)  Gregor.  Turoncnsia  VIII.  31. 
WilkeD,  1.  c.  p.  15. 
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Justinian,  and  had  extended  their  conquests  into  the 
heart  of  Syria,  as  far  as  to  Antioch  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Under  Chosroes  II,  the  war  was 

renewed  against  the  emperor  Phocas  and  his  successor 
Ueraclius.  The  Persians  penetrated  into  Syria  ;  cap- 
tured Damascus  ui  A.  D.  613;  and  then  directed  their 
Tictorious  progress  southwards  towards  Jerusalem. 
They  were  joined  on  the  way  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias, 
Nazareth,  and  the  mountains  of  Galilee.  In  the  month 
of  June,  A.  D.  614,  the  Holy  City  was  invested  and 
taken  by  storm ;  many  thousands  of  the  clergy,  monks, 
consecrated  virgins,  and  other  inhabitants  were  slain; 
the  splendid  churches  were  thrown  down,  and  that  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  burned  with  fire ;  while  the  patri* 
arch  Zacharias  with  the  true  cross,  and  multitudes  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  carried  away  into  captivity.* 

Many  fugitives  from  Palestine  and  Syria  now  re- 
tired to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  cherished  by 
the  bounty  of  the  patriarch  John  Eleemon  (the  com- 
passionate). This  munificent  patron  also  sent  large 
supplies  of  })rovisions  to  the  miserable  inhabitants' who 
remauied  in  Jerusalem.  And  when,  not  long  alter, 
Modestus  was  appointed  as  the  vicar  of  Zacharias 
during  his  exQe,  the  same  patriarch  furnished  him 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  thousand  l;ibourers 
irom  Egypt,  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  Holy  City  and  its 
churches.^ 

1)  The  particulars  of  this  siege  sand ;  and  Eutychius  ascribes  the 
and  ita  consequences  are  related    slanghtertoUie  Jews.  The  Sara* 

by  n  rotrniporary  writer  in  the  cans  or  Arabs  would  appear  also 
Chronicon  PaKchale  seu  Alexan-  to  have  acted  with  the  Persians; 
drinuu),  p.  385,  etl.  Paris.  Also  they  plundered  the  monastery  of 
bv  Antiochus,  at  that  time  abbot  St.  Saba,  and  mawacred  forty-fonr 
or  the  Convent  of  St.  Saha,  in  Bib-  of  the  monks.  Antiocbua,  !.  e. 
lioth.  vet.  Patrum,  Tom.  T.  p.  1023,  Lc  Quien,  p.  252. 
seq.   Later  writers  are:  Theo-         2)  See  the  life  of  St.  Joho 

fhanes  Chrooographia.  p.  252.  ed.  Eleemon  by  Leontius,  a  cotempo- 
'aris.  Eutychii  Annal.  II  j)  213.  .  rary  Cyprian  bishop ;  Lat.  in  Bol- 
Corao.  le  Q,uicn  Oriens  Christ.  III.  landi  Acta  Sarirtor.  J  in.  Tom.  II. 
p.  250,  sea.— Theophanes  gives  the  p.  500,  Le  Quiea  IIL  p.  260,  seq. 
numbor  of  the  slain  at  muety  thou- 
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Although  Paiesliiie  and  Syria  mnaiaed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Persians,  yet  Modestos  appears  not  to 

have  been  hindered  in  the  work  of  restoration.  He 
proceeded  to  buiid  up  again  from  their  foundations 
the  churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  Calvary,  as 
also  a  church  of  the  Assumption.'  Whether  in  doing 
this  he  chaiiu^td  tlic  lurin  of  the  buildings  around  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  description 
of  ArculfiiSi  as  given  hy  Adaninanus  at  the  close  of 
the  century,  seems  not  to  tally  with  the  accounts  of 
Eusebius.  According  to  hnii,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
covered  by  a  small  tcgorium  (tuguriuml)  cut  from 
the  same  rock,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
circular  church  constructed  over  it'  The  Basilica  or 
Martyrion  of  Constaniine  was  situated  as  before. 
Adaomanus  furtlier  describes  a  church  of  Golgotha 
between  the  Basilica  and  the  Sepulchre ;  but  this  is 
not  mentioned  by  Bemhard  two  centuries  later.'  Both 
these  writers  however  speak  of  a  church  of  St.  Mary, 
adjacent  to  the  buildings  of  the  Sepulchre  on  the 
South ;  and  this  is  not  improbably  the  church  of  the 
Assumption  restored  by  Modestus. 

After  years  of  discomfiture  and  disaster,  the  tide 
of  victory  turned  at  length  in  favour  of  Heraclius.  He 
routed  the  armies  of  the  Persians,  put  their  monarch 
to  flight,  and  pursued  them  into  their  own  territory. 
Early  in  A.  D.  628,  Chosroes  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered by  his  son  Siroes ;  who  immediately  concluded 
an  inglorious  peace  with  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
patriarch  Zacharias  and  other  captives  were  restored 
after  fourteen  years  of  exile,  and  the  true  cross  was 

1)  Antiochi  Epist.  in  Biblioth,  2)  "  Valdegrandiicccleiia  . .  • . 

Tet.  Patr.  Graec.  Tom.  I.  p.  1093,  euper  lUad  coiuitructa Adunn. 

seq.  Le  Q.uicn  I.  r.  p.  259.  Baron.  I.  2. 

Annal.  A.  !>  616.  VI.— Antiochus  3)  See  the  description  and  plan 

describee  Modestus  as  a  second  of  Adaninanus,  I.  2,  eeq.  Bern- 

Bissle«l,  oritlMstaZ«nibbabtL  bard d« Loda Saaet.  10. 
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given  up.  The  ejnperor  retunird  first  to  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  made  a  triumphal  eiitry ;  and  ia  the  lol- 
lowing  year  repaired  in  person  to  Jenisalem,  which 
he  entered  on  foot,  bearing  the  trae  cross  upon  his 

shoulder.* 

But  the  restoration  of  tlic  Holy  City  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Christians,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Jerusalem 
had  indeed  been  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  disciples 
of  Zoroaster,  bul  only  in  order  to  be  speedily  sub- 
jected to  the  more  galling  and  permanent  bondage  of 
the  followers  of  Muhammed.  The  arms  of  the  false 
prophet  and  his  companions  had  already  subdued 
•  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  in  A.  D.  636  the  troops 
ol  the  Khaiil  Omar  appeared  before  Jerusalem.  The 
city  was  bravely  defended  by  the  patriarch  Sophro- 
vim.  After  a  long  siege,'  the  Khalif  himself  repaired 
to  the  camp  ;  and  the  patriarch  at  length  surrendered 
to  him  the  Holy  City  in  A.  D.  637,  on  condition  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  secured  as  to  their  lives, 
their  families,  their  property,  and  their  churches.  The 
latter  were  neither  to  be  destroyed  nor  appropriated 
to  the  Muhaniiiicdans.  The  gates  as  i  re  opened  ;  and 
Omar  entered  in  a  garment  of  camel's  hair,  the  com- 
mon apparel  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  not  very 
cordially  received  by  the  patriarch ;  who,  on  seeing 
\nm  Hi  Uils  garb,  exclaimed :  This  is  of  a  truth  the 
abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  placet"^  The  Khalif 
honourably  fulfilled  his  promises ;  and  performed  his 

1)  Chron.  Paaehal.  p.  393,  seq.  close  of  the  century.  Theophan. 

ed.  Paris.   Theophan.  Chronoirr.  Chronogr.  p.  280.   Adamiuui.  de 

p.  273,  ed.  Paria.   Baronii  Annal.  Loc.  Sanrt.  III.  3. 
A.  D.  62^  h  II.   Le  Uujcn  L  c.  p.         2)  Christian  writers  say  the 

8fi7.— In  A.  D.  634,  HeraclioB  re-  siege  continued  two  years ;  Ara- 

tiring  before  the  Muhammedaiu,  bian  writers,  four  months. 

cnrrietl  with  him  the  true  cro<^^  to         3)  In  allusion  to  M;itth.  xxiv. 

Conaiaxitinople.  where  if  wa-  .  <  ( n  15.   Theophanes  Chronograph,  p. 

and  d«icrii>ed  by  Arcuiiua  at  tiio  2S1,  ed.  Par. 
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derotions  only  on  the  steps  of  the  Basilica ;  in  order 

that  his  followers  iiiiglit  have  no  pretext  to  claim  pos- 
ses^siuu  of  the  church  after  his  departure,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  had  worshipped  in  it.'  The  further 
proceedings  of  Omar  and  his  successors  in  erecting  a 
mosk  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  teiiipie,  liave  already 
been  narrated.^ 

From  this  time  onward  until  the  era  of  the  cru- 
sades, a  period  of  four  and  a  half  centuries,  the  history 
of  Jerusalem  again  presents  liitle  more  than  a  blank. 
A  few  scattered  notices  drawn  from  the  itineraries  of 
pilgrims  and  the  cotemporary  works  of  European 
audiors,  with  the  traditions  recorded  by  later  oriental 
writers,  furnish  all  the  materials  which  exist  for 
such  a  history ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even 
these  hare  never  yet  been  fully  collected  and  arrang- 
ed.' The  names  of  the  successive  patriarchs  are  in- 
deed preserved ;  but  the  chronicle  of  their  lives  illus- 
trates the  progress  ot  theological  controversy,  rather 
than  the  history  of  Jerusalem.^  We  can  here,  of 
eoorse,  only  touch  upon  some  of  the  principal  events. 

The  remainder  of  the  seventh  century,  as  well  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  eighth,  is  barren  of  incidents 
relating  to  Jerusalem.    The  Muslims  extended  their 

1)  The  earUest  writers  who  de-  Michand  Hist  des  Croisades,  Tom. 

aerflM  these  events  are  Thca«  I.   The  work  of  Gibbon  contains 

phancs  1.  c.  and  Eutyrhiiis,  Annal.  some  of  these  notices.    Wit^iiis  in 

ll.  p.  284,  8eq.    The  Ibrmer  lived  his  professed  history  of  Jerusalem 

s^ypEurcntly  nearly  or  quite  two  utterly  passes  over  this  whole  per 

centuries  after  the  event;  and  the  riod  ;  Miscell.  S  n  Tom.  II.  Exerc. 

latter  about  A.  IV  R70.    The  Ara-  XII.  40,  41.— William  of  Tyre 

bian  writers  Eiinacui  (el-Makin),  wrote  a  work  entitled  <lc  frestia 

Abulfcda  and  Abulfaragius  (Bar  orieniaiium  PrincipunVf  covering 

ilebraeas),  who  give  still  more  the  time  fhmi  the  conquest  of  Je* 

part  icalan^  are  all  ca  the  thirteenth  rus-alem  to  tlie  era  of  the  crusades; 

ceotury.  '  but  it  is  iini'ortuDately  lost.  WiU* 

2J  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  440.  Tyr.  1.  3,  fin. 

3)  The  notices  of  Jerusalem  do-       4)  See  Pappebroch  Patriarchar. 

ring  this  period  arc  best  given  bv  Hieros.  Hist,  chronol.  prefixed  to 

Wflken  (whom  T  have  in  par!  tnf-  the  Acta  Sanrtor.  Mnii,  Tom.  III. 

lowed)  in  his  iiitroducttunj  Gesch.  Le  Q,uien  Orieus  UUrist.  UI.  pp. 

dcr  Kreuzz.  1.  p.  i,  seq.   See  also  280-500* 
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eonquests;  Bubdued  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and 

the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  and  threatened  to  advance  into 
France  and  Italy.  IVleaiuvhile  the  Christian  pilgrims 
to  Palestine  resumed  their  wouted  course,  apparently 
in  peace;  and  the  Holy  City,  which  the  Arabians  also 
called  el-Kuds  (the  Holy),  became  likewise  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  Muhanimedans.^  These  pilgrim- 
ages were  still  connected  with  the  spirit  oi  trade. 
Arcttlfus,  who  visited  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  697,  re- 
lates that  a  fair  was  held  there  annually  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  September,  which  was  attended  hy  an  innu- 
merable multitude  irom  every  quarter,  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  traffic  and  intercourse.* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
sceptre  ui  the  Khalifs,  after  a  long  and  hloody  struggle, 
was  transferred  from  the  race  of  the  Ommiades  to  that 
of  the  Abassides.'  About  A.  D.  750,  Almansor  (el« 
MansCUr),  the  second  of  his  race,  founded  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  Khalifate  from 
Damascus  to  his  new  capital  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  During  this  century,  earthquakes  were  fre- 
quent in  Syria  and  Palestine.^  The  situation  also  of 
the  Christians  in  the  East  appears  to  have  become 
more  difficult  and  less  secure.  Patriarchs  and  bishops 
were  deposed  and  driven  from  their  homes  at  the 
caprice  of  their  Muhammedan  rulers ;  and  exactions 
and  oppressions  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
existing  relations  of  society.^    Yet  the  pilgrims  from 

1)  Eutych.  Annal.  II.  p.  364.  756.  Chroiwgr.  pp.  354,  357,  361, 
D^Herbelot  Biblioth.  Or.  art.  Cods.  ed.  Paris. 

2)  AduaoBn.  de  Lods  Sanet.  5)  So  the  ptriarchs  of  Anti- 
L  1»  '>(  li  Hid  Jorusafcin  ;  Elmacin  Hint. 

3)  The  general  history  of  this  JSarac.  lib.  I.  17.  p.  82.  Lugd.  Bat. 
change  may  be  seen  iu  GibboO}  1625.    See  too  the  letter  of  the 


4)  Violent  earthquakes,  which  cil  of  Nicea,  A.  D.  787,  in  Labb. 

destroyed  churches,  convents,  and  Concil.  Tom.  VII.  p.   170,  seq. 

even  whole  cities,  are  mentioned  Le  Q,uien  Or.  Christ.  III.  p.  297, 

hf  Thaophanei  in  A.  D.  746^  749,  seq.  304.  AIm  Aftta  Saaotenia^ 


Chaik  LII. 
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the  West  seem  in  general  to  have  been  looked  upon 

with  favour;  and  they  seldom  suffered  harm  in  their 
persons  or  hindrance  m  tlieir  pursuits.  Among  them 
at  this  period  was  St.  Madelveus,  bishop  of  Verdun  in 
France,  who  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  pa* 
triarch  Eusebius  by  his  piety  and  fervent  devotion.* 
About  A.  D.  786,  St  Willibald,  bishop  of  Eichstadt, 
with  seven  companions,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  they  traversed  in  all  directions; 
visiting  Jerusalem  no  less  than  four  times,  and  Emcssa 
and  Damascus  twice.  They  first  passed  througb 
Bmessa  (Hums)  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  pil- 
grims, and  ignorant  wlience  they  came,  wondered  at 
their  strange  appearance,  and  regarded  them  as  spies. 
They  were  brought  before  a  wealthy  Sheikh  to  be 
examined ;  who  after  inquiry,  said :  "  I  have  often  seen 
men  from  their  part  of  the  world  ;  they  seek  iiu  harm, 
and  only  wish  to  fuihi  their  law."  Yet  they  were 
kept  for  some  time  in  prison,  though  treated  with 
great  courtesy ;  until,  through  the  influence  of  a  Span- 
iard, the  £mir  of  the  city  ordered  them  to  be  set  at 
liberty.^ 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  a  furious 
civil  war  raged  in  Palestine  among  tlie  various  tribes 

of  Saracens  or  Arabs  inhabiting  the  country.  In 
A.  D.  796  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba  was  again  pillag- 
ed and  many  of  the  monks  slain.  The  fortunes  of  the 
war  also  laid  waste  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon  and 

M  Tom.  m.  pp.  531,  537,  551.^  donense  hr  Hiiffo  FlavinifieeDiti^ 

In  A.  D.  757,  the  Khalif  increased  in  Labb.  Nov.  Biblioth.  Manuscr. 

the  tribute,  stripped  the  churches,  Tom.  I.  p  110,  seq.    Le  duien  1.  c. 

and  compelled  the  Jews  to  pur-  p.  300,  seq.   Acta  Sanctor.  Oct. 

chate  the  spoils ;  Theophan.  Chro-  Tom.  II. 

Mgr.  p.  361,  ed.  PurUu  2)  8t.  Willibaldi  Hodoeporicon, 

1)  St.  MadelveuB  was  maflr  bi-  in  Mabillon  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  BeOr 

shop  in  A.  D.  753.  and  died  about  tdkt,  Saec  ill.  F.  IL  ^  373. 
A,i).  776.    iaee  the  Chron.  Vir- 
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Sariplia^a,  and  converted  Eleutheropolis  into  a  de- 
sert.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  and  the  be^inniiifc 

of  the  ninth  century  aund  the  general  darkiie>;8  uf 
those  ages,  it  is  interesting  to  meet  with  two  cotem- 
porary  monarchs,  lords  of  the  Orient  and  Occident, 
who  both  exerted  a  mighty  influence  upon  theur  res- 
pective quarters  of  the  globe,  and  are  still  the  heroes 
of  many  a  romantic  tale,  and  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  the  East,  H&rto  er-RasIiid  (Aaron 
the  Just),  who  swayed  the  sceptre  from  A.  D.  786  to 
809,  is  celebrated  as  the  ideal  of  Arabian  justice, 
magnanimity,  and  splendour;  and  procured  lor  the 
empire  of  the  Khalifs  a  renown  both  in  learning  and 
in  arms,  unequalled  in  its  previous  or  later  history.  In 
the  West,  Charlemagne  was  the  sagacious  founder  of  a 
new  and  still  more  pow^erful  eiii})ire,  w  hich  he  govern- 
ed with  equal  wisdom  and  justice  for  the  long  period 
of  some  forty  years ;  having  reigned  from  A.  D.  771  to 
A.  D.  814.  The  interjacent  position  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  prevented  these  two  sovereigns  from  becoming 
rivals  or  enemies ;  and  there  was  too  much  of  noble- 
ness in  the  character  of  both,  not  to  awaken  a  mutual 
sentiment  of  respect  and  good-will. 

Another  motive  also  prompted  the  monarcli  <if 
the  West  to  set  on  loot  and  cultivate  an  inter- 
change of  courtesies  and  friendship.  His  compas- 
sion for  Christians  in  poverty  and  suffering  was  not 
confmed  to  the  w  idc  limits  of  his  own  realms  ;  but 
was  likewise  awakened  for  those  iauguislmig  under 
the  oppression  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet^ 
both  in  Africa  and  Asia.'  The  situation  of  die  Holy 
Land  could  not,  of  course,  but  excite  his  sympathy. 
He  sent  ambassadors  to  distribute  alms  in  the  Holy 

1)  See  the  account  of  these  civ-  Tom.  HI.     167,  leq.  Le  duocB 

il  u  nrf?  i\ni\  mnspficrcK.  by  Stephen,  1.  c.  p.  313. 

a  coleiui>urary  niunk  ot  St  Saba,         2)  Eginhardi  Vila  Car.  Magni 

in  Acta  BoUandi  Sanctor.  Mart.  Vlll  vel  XVI. 
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City ;  and  they  were  also  charged  with  presents  and 
a  message  to  the  Khalif,  to  intercede  with  him  in  be- 

iiaif  of  his  Cliristian  subjects.  Harfiii  received  the 
messengers  with  courtesy;  immediately  granted  all 
their  requests ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  over 
to  Charlemagne  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  its  appurtenances.*  The  ambassadors  on  their 
return  were  accuiiipanied  by  those  of  the  Klialif, 
bringing  rich  presents  of  vestments  and  spices  and  the 
choicest  products  of  the  eastern  world;  and  bearing 
to  the  emperor  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of 
Calvary,  as  the  symbol  of  possession.  A  few  years 
before,  the  Khalif  at  the  emperor's  request  had  sent 
him  the  only  elephant  he  happened  to  possess.'  In^ 
deed,  so  strong  was  the  mutual  admiration  of  the  two 
nioiKU'chs,  that  according  to  EgijilKird,  tlie  biographer 
of  Cliariemagne,  this  emperor  preferred  the  iriendship 
of  Harun  to  that  of  all  the  khigs  and  princes  of  the 
world;  and  regarded  him  alone  as  worthy  to  be  dis- 
tiugaished  with  lu>uuurs  and  magnificence.^  To  the 
end  of  his  life  Charlemagne  continued  to  send  aims  to 
the  Christians  in  Jerosalem,  in  aid  of  the  poor  and  for 
the  rebuilding  of  churches ;  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  by  his  grand- 
son Lewis  the  German.* 

These  of  course  were  palmy  days  of  pilgrimage; 


1)  "  Sed  ct  iani  sacrum  ilhim  et 
Ealutctreiu  locuni,  ul  ilUub  puteutaU 
aacriberetur,  coneeasit;"  Bginh. 
Lc.  V. 

2)  Effinhardi  Vita  Car.  Ma<rni 
V.  Tlitt  i^resents  ot  the  Khalil'are 
deacribed  in  the  Armaieg  MtUenM 
ad  j\4>i>-  ^^^7  ^"^  Bouquet's  Rccueil 
d*:a  Hist.  Fr.  Tom.  V.p.  354.  The 
elephant  arrived  in  A.  D.  802; 
Annal.  LdseliBiii  ad  h.  Ann.  in 
Duchesne  Tom.  U.  p.  24^  leq* 
The  keys  are  FomotimcB  said  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  pairinrch  of 
Jcrusalein  ;  but  as  figuiharil  ux- 

Vol.  II. 


pressly  says,  that  the  Holy  Sepul- 
ciirc  waij  matie  over  to  Charle* 
raagne  bv  the  BLhalif,  the  keys  were 
also  pr(n>a!il}  sent  by  his  order. 
??ee  n^oncrally,  Le  Q,ui»'n  Oriena 
Christ.  111.  p.  318,  seq.  346. 

3)  <'Cum  Aaron .  .  .  talemlui* 
buit  in  amicitia  concordiam,  ut  is 
gratiam  ejus  omnium  qui  in  toto 
orb©  terrarum  erant  Regrun  ac 
Prinetpnm  amkitiae  praeponeret," 
etc   Eginhard  1.  c. 

4)  So  late  as  A.  D.  810,  thert 
is  a  CamtiUaHum  of  Charlemagne 
entitled;  ''Dceleemosynamlltenda 
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but  after  the  death  of  HirQn  er-Kashid  the  prospect 
was  again  clouded.   The  dissensions  among  his  sons 

spread  also  throu«:h  the  provinces ;  the  people  were 
divided  into  factious;  and  each  party  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  to  wreak  its  fury  on  the  Christians.  The 
Holy  Oity  did  not  escape  the  storm ;  churches  were 
destroyed  and  convents  pillaged;  and  among  the  lat- 
ter, the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  which  seems  ever  to 
have  been  a  special  object  of  vengeance,  was  again 
plundered  and  the  monks  massacred  in  A.  D.  812.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  ninUi  century  presents  no 
important  incident  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  save 
the  visit  and  Itinerary  of  the  monk  Bemhard  and  his 
'  two  companions,  about  A.  D.  870.'  His  account  is 
very  brief;  but  the  description  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  its  appurtenances  is  quite  distinct.  He  speaks 
indeed  of  four  churches  round  about  it,  though  he  enu- 
merates only  three,  viz.  that  of  the  Sepulchre  itself  upon 
the  West,  that  of  St.  Mary  on  the  South,  and  the  Basili- 
ca on  the  East,  forming  tluee  sides  of  an  open  court, 
and  all  connected  by  walls.  Adjacent  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  there  was  already  a  hospital,  in  which  all 
the  Latin  pilgrims  were  received.  This  trareller  is 
the  first  to  mention  tlie  jugf^lery  of  the  Greek  holy  fire; 
and  he  also  speaks  of  a  library  founded  by  Charle- 
magne in  the  church  of  St  Mary. 

The  renown  of  the  house  of  the  Abassides  lingered 
long  in  its  decay.  The  muuilioence  of  Almamon  (el- 
Mamun)  the  son  and  second  of  tiie  successors  of  Harun, 
who  held  the  sceptre  for  thirty  years  (A.  D.  813 — ^843), 

ad  Hierosolymns,  propter  ec^lr^in-         1)  ThpnphnncN  rhronogt.  a. 

Dei  reetituandas.''    Capit.  I.  Ann.  409.  ed.  Paris.     Baronii  AniUU* 

810.  c.  17.  Monach.  Saogall.  II.  c.  A.  D.  812.  XL 
14.  WilkeD  I  c  p.  87.~For  the       8)  The  writer  wee  eotempo- 

later  leger^,  which  relates  that  rarv  with  pope  Nicholas  I,  who 

Chnrlcmagne  hin!->-r!ir  repaired  to  <^iVd  A.  D.  867  ;  and  with  Tlirodo- 

Paieaiioe,  see  W  iiken  L  c  L  Anh.  sms,  who  was  patriarch  oi  Jerusa- 

3.  Um  frem  A.  D.  S67  te  A.  D.  879. 
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and  the  patronage  which  he  gave  to  learning,  sustained 
for  a  time  the  waning  glory  of  his  race.  Under  him 
the  Christiaiis  still  enjoyed  faTours,  and  were  found 
among  his  officers  of  tnist  and  the  attendants  of  his 
person.*  But  his  successors  held  the  reins  of  empire 
with  a  feeble  hand ;  the  various  provinces  were  dis- 
tracted with  feuds  and  hloody  wars ;  and  the  Christian 
subjects  became  every  day  more  and  more  exposed 
to  violence  and  oppression.  The  empire  was  torn 
with  dissensions ;  and  the  Holy  Land  was  again  made 
the  scene  of  battles  and  bloodshed,  during  the  long 
wars  waged  by  the  Khalifs  either  against  the  yarious 
factions  and  revolted  governors  of  cities,  or  against 
new  heretical  sects,  which  strove  to  propagate  their 
tenets  by  the  sword.*  One  province  after  another  was 
thus  wrested  from  the  sway  of  the  Khalifs.  At  length 
in  A.  D.  UG1>,  Mu  ez,  of  the  race  of  he  Fatimites,  whose 
ancestors  for  sixty  years  had  reigned  as  Khalifs  at 
Kairwan  (Gyrene)  over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  ex- 
tended his  conquests  throughout  I^gypt  and  Syria,  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  the  new  city  of 
Musr  el-Kidiirah,  the  present  Cairo. 

The  Holy  City  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
new  masters,  who  were  inclined  to  pay  little  regard 
to  the  stipulations  or  usages  which  had  found  place 
under  the  former  dynasties.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  said  again  to  have  been  set  on  hre ;  and 
the  patriarch  John  was  committed  to  the  flames.'  The  , 
Christians  were  subjected  to  new  oppressions  and 

1)  BiityehuAiinaL  U.  fp.  431,  ful  rellirious  sect,  A.  D.  890.  Sy- 
432.  ria  and  Egypt  were  twice  dismem- 

2)  See  a  sketch  of  some  of  these  bered  iVom  the  empire,  first  by  Um 
wars  and  factions  in  Gibbon,  Chap.  Tulunides,  A.  D.  86S ;  and  then  by 
LII.    More  S'a!ly  in  Desguignes  the  Ikr-hides,  A.  D.  934. 

Hiat.  dcB  Ihin^'   Tom    II.     De         3)  Cedrcni  Histor.  Compend. 

bacy,  Kxpotie  de  la  Reli^iou  det^  p.  661.  ed.  Far.   Le  ^uien  L  c. 

Drocesy  Tom.  I.  Introd.— The  Kar-  466. 
athiaiw  wera  a  new  and  powers 
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afflictions;  against  which  they  would  seem  to  have 
complained  bitterly  to  their  brethren  of  the  West.  A 
letter  of  the  pope  Sylvester  II,  (A.  D.  999—1003,)  is 
still  extant,  intended  to  rouse  the  western  church  to 
active  sympathy  iu  behalf  of  her  oriental  sister.^  The 
ships  of  Pisa  actually  made  descents  upon  the  African 
coasts ;  and  not  improbably,  the  necessity  of  a  general 
war  against  the  followers  of  the  prophet  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Holy  Land,  had  already  begun  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  men.* 

Yet  in  the  oppressbn  of  the  Egyptian  Khalifs  there 
was  a  pause,  and  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land, 
cither  iVoin  a  liabit  of  suflferinfl;  or  the  policy  of  their 
oppressors,  obtained  a  breathing-spell.^  The  pilgrims 
from  the  West,  and  especially  the  western  merchants, 
were  not  unwelcome  guests ;  for  the  tolls  and  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected,  contributed  to  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  Muslim  rulers.  The  merchants  of 
Amalfi  in  Italy,  were  particularly  favoured ;  and  were 
able  to  purchase  many  commercial  privileges.  As 
they  often  visited  the  Holy  City  in  their  peregrina- 
tions, tiiey  obtained  irom  the  Khalif  permission  to 
erect  there  a  domicile,  which  they  might  call  their 
own.  They  accordingly  founded  a  monastery  with  a 
church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  distance  of  a 
stone^s  throw  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  which  all 
the  services  were  performed  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  took  the  name  of  St,  Maty  de 
Ijatina,  Adjacent  to  this  a  nunnery  was  not  long 
afterwards  erected,  in  honour  of  Mary  Magdalene;  in 

1)  Mabilion  refers  tliis  letter  to        2)  Wilken  1.  c.  p.  29. 
A.  D.  966;  Acta  Saactor.  Ord.        3)  Will.  IVr-     ^i  ''^ub  <iuo 

Bened.  T.  IV.  p.  39.   It  has  often  principat  i    [  Rgyptionim],  ncut 

been  printed ;  e.  g.  in  Bouquet's  captivis  8olent  afiquando  tempom 

Recueil  T.  X.  p.  426.   The  eenu-  indulgeDtiora  cuneedi,  a  suis  anxie> 

iMnest  of  the  letter  is  doubted;  tatibui  coepit  aiiquantulum  esse 

but  not  the  fact  of  mich  an  appeal.  reiaimuB,''  etc 
Wilken  1.  c.  p.  28. 
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whicli  the  nuns  (le\ oted  themselves  to  tiie  care  of  the 
poor  female  pilgrims.  But  as  even  in  those  perilous 
times  the  numbers  and  the  need  of  pilgrims  continued 
to  increase,  so  that  even  both  these  conyents  were  in- 
sufficient to  receive  them,  the  monks  procured  a  Xen- 
odocbium  or  hospital  to  be  built  within  the  same  pre- 
cincts, in  which  the  poor  and  the  sick  found  a  shelter, 
and  were  fed  from  the  fragments  of  the  monastic  tables. 
This  hospital  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  Eleemon,  the 
former  patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  and  in  it,  at  a  later 
period,  arose  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Hospitalers 
or  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.^ 

The  third  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  in  E^ypt  was 
el-Hakim,  ^vho  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years  in  A.  D.  996.  He  became  a  wild  and  visionary 
fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  prophet  of  anew 
religion ;  and  his  whole  reign  as  a  series  of  violence 
aud  inconsistencies.^  By  Arabian  writers  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  compound  of  atheism  and  insanity.^  About 
A.  D.  1010,  prompted  by  suspicion  or  some  motive 
equally  unworthy,  he  became  jealous  of  the  Christians, 
who  had  hiUierto  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  even  honours 
Under  his  reign,^  and  set  on  foot  a  furious  persecution 
against  them  both  in  Bgjpt  and  Palestine.  Disre- 


1)  The  founding  of  the  church 
and  monastery  of  SL  Mary  de 
Lalina  by  the  merchants  of  Amalli, 
ii  related  two  centuries  after  by 
WiUiamofTyre.  lil  XVTII.  4,  5; 
ami  by  Jacob  de  Vitry,  c.  04.  But 
a  church  of  St.  Mary  ia  mentioned 
in  the  same  place  by  Adamnanut, 
A.  D.  697  ;  and  in  Bernhard'n  time, 
A.  D.  870,  the  same  church  was 
Ktill  in  existence,  and  also  a  hospi- 
tal for  Latia  pilgrim*.  Not  impro- 
bably these  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem under  Mu'ez,  and  again  rebuilt 
hf  merduints  of  Amalfi.  This 
inav  perhaps  be  the  destruction  of 
Nlduig*  aroand  the'  Holy  Sepal- 


chrc,  w^liich  is  mentioned  by  Ce- 
dreims    above  quoted ;  p.  43.  N.  3. 

2)  This  Khalif,  el-H&kim,  is  ro- 

enrded  as  tl  r  prophet  of  the 
•ruzes.  He  built  a  monk  in 
Cairo,  which  is  t^til!  standing' ;  and 
in  an  inscription  over  one  of  tho 
door&  bearing  date  In  A.  H.  393, 
(A.  D.  1003J  ho  is  already  treat- 
ed as  a  propnet.  Sec  Wilkinson'i 
Thebes,  etc.  p.  547.  Gibbon,  Chap. 
LVIL 

3)  Ebnacm  Hist.  Saraeen.  ID. 

e.  p.  200. 

4)  Christians  even  enjoyed  the 
office  ofVizier ;  Bar  Hcbr.  Chron, 
Syr.  p.  211. 
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garding  the  claims  of  usage  and  the  concessions  of  his 
predecessors,  he  impolted  upon  his  Ghnstian  subjects 

and  upon  the  pilgrims  enormous  coutributions  and 
taxes ;  and  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Christian 
worship  in  the  churches.  But  this  was  not  ail.  The 
bouses  of  Ghristians  were  broken  open,  and  the  in- 
mates hurried  off,  without  accusation  or  trial,  to  death 
by  the  cross  and  by  impalement.  Sons  and  daughters 
were  torn  from  the  houses  of  their  parents,  and  com* 
pelled,  sometimes  by  the  bastinado  and  sometimes  by 
blandishments,  to  apostatiee  from  their  faith,  or  were 
delivered  to  the  cross.  No  one  was  secure  in  his  pro- 
perty or  life ;  the  former  was  confiscated  and  plundered 
at  will.  To  crown  this  exhibition  of  hatred  towards 
the  Christian  name,  the  Khalif  gave  orders  to  demol- 
ish the  church  of  the  Holy  SepnloUre ;  and  this  order 
was  fully  carried  into  execution  hy  the  governor  <rf 
Ramleh,  to  whom  it  was  directed.  The  building  was 
razed  to  the  foundations ;  and  much  labour  was  ex- 
pended  to  deface  and  destroy  the  sepulchre  itself.^ 

The  news  of  these  atrocities  was  carried  by  the 
pilgrims  to  Europe  ;  and  awalcened  universal  indigna- 
tion and  grief^  Yet  instead  of  combining  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  direct  authors  of  these  calamities, 
a  report  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Jews  had  been  the 


1)  "PrnrJicta  errlr?>ia  usquc 
^ail  Bolum  diriiia,'-  are  ihe  words  of 
Wiiliam  of  Tyre.  The  above  Ue- 
jKription  if  drawn  chiefly  from  thii 
writer ;  lib.  I.  c.  4,  5.  See  also 
Elmacin  lib.  III.  B.  Aderoarus 
in  Labb.  Nov.  Bibiiotli.  Manuscr. 
T.  11.  p.  174 ;  and  In  Bouquet  T. 
X.  p.  152.  Albericus  afl  quoted  ia 
ie  Uiiien  Or.  Christ.  III.  p.  475, 
0eq.  Baroiiii  et  Pagii  Annales, 
etc.  A.  D.  1009.— The  mother  of 
el-Hlkim  was  a  Christian;  her 
brother  OreEtes-  was  at  this  very 
time  patriarch  of  Jerusaiem,  and 


was  put  to  death.  The  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Khalif  bad  probtiMy 
been  referred  to  ius  ChrmLum  ori- 
gin and  propensities ;  and,  aecord- 
ing  to  William  of  Tyre,  it  was  to 
ch'nr  himself  from  thifi  cahinifiy, 
that  he  set  on  loot  thiu  perMecutjK>n. 
WiU.  Tw.  1. 4. 

2)"£odem  anno  (1010)  IUp 
dulphus,  Petragoricae  episcopus^ 
liierosolymig  rediens,  retulit  quae 
ibi  viderat  nefanda Chron.  Ade- 
mari  in  Labb.  Nov.  BibUoth.  II. 
pi.  174.  Bouquet  Tom.  X.  p.  Ida. 
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uxm  of  this  peraecutum,  by  flecretly  infonnmg  the 
Khalif  of  a  proposed  warlike  expedition  against  Jero> 

salem;  thus  iii&tigatin<i:  liim  to  set  on  foot  the  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians.  The  Jews  themselves 
now  became  the  suflbrers,  and  throughoat  ail  France 
were  subjected  to  violent  persecution ;  which,  if  per^ 
haps  less  hi  nod  v  than  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  avenge,  was  at  least  equally  unjust.^  Yet  the  Kha- 
lif himself,  with  an  inconstancy  common  to  weak  and 
insane  minds,  afterwards  repented  of  his  violence;  he 
allowed  the  multitudes  who  had  apostatized  ironi 
Chrislianity  to  return  to  their  ibrmer  faith ;  and  gave 
permission  to  rebuild  the  churches  which  had  been 
destroyed.*  This  concession  would  seem  to  have  been 
long  inoperative,  or  at  least  slowly  acted  upon ;  for, 
although  el-Hakim  died  in  A.  D.  1021,  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  afterwards,  and  on  the  application  of 
the  Greek  emperor  Romanus,  that  his  successor  edh* 
Dhaher  confirmed  the  permission,  so  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church  ol  the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  be  com- 
menced.^ The  successor  of  Romanus  granted  aid  in 
the  work.^  Then  there  was  joy  throughout  the  Chris^ 
tian  world ;  and  pilgrims  flocked  exulting  to  Jerusa- 
lem, beam  ig  i!:irts  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  House  of 
God.^  Tlie  church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  completed  in 
A.  D.  1048 ;  but  instead  of  the  former  magnificent 
Basilica  over  the  place  of  Golgotha,  a  small  chapel 
only  now  graced  the  spot.* 

IjRod.  Giaber  Histor.  ill.  7;  Pagii  Annalea  eccieciast  A.  !>• 

in  Bouquet  T.  X.  Duchesne  T.  1031. 

nr.  CJhron,  Ademari,  in  Bouquet  4J  WHl.  Tyr.  ibU. 

T.  X.  p.  1^    Le  OillMa  1.  C  pp»  5)    Tunc  qnoqnc  f?c  imfvcrso 

478,  480.  terrnrum  orbc  uicredibiliK  homi* 

2)  Elmacin  Hist  Sarac.  III.  6.  num  muUitudoexuItanter  Hieroso* 
^  260.  ChroiL  Ademari  I.  c.  lymam  per^entes,  domtii  Dei  re- 
Will.  Tyr.  I.  6.  Bar  Hebr.  p.  216.  etaurandaeplurinm    t  uleruDt  nni- 

3)  Will.  Tyr.  T.  6.   Albericus  ncra."    Rod.  Glaber  Hi.  7. 

m  le  Q,i]ien  I.  c.  p.  493.  Cedrenus,  6)  "  Oratoria  Talde  uiodica:'' 
^7^L  ed.  Par.  Coop. BMrilet    Will.  Tyr.  VIIL  3. 
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The  increase  of  pilgrims  liad  indeed  become  very 
great ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  dread  of  their 
power  and  Tengeance,  may  have  had  an  influence  on 
tlic  coiiJuct  of  el-Hakim  and  liis  successor.  A  wild 
idea  had  prevailed  in  some  minds,  that  the  Saviour^s 
second  coming  was  to  take  place  in  the  year  1000; 
and  others  now  saw  in  the  disorders  of  the  times  a 
prognostic  ui"  Llic  near  appiuach  of  Anticlirist.'  I'nder 
the  inHuence  of  these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  of  the 
concessions  of  the  Khalifs,  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  flocked  to  the  Holy  City.  It  was  no  longer 
single  pilgrims  with  staff  and  scrip,  a  monk  or  an 
abbot,  or  even  perhaps  a  bishop  with  a  few  compan- 
ions, who  wended  their  way  to  the  Promised  T.and, 
and  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  alms  of 
the  pious ;  but  henceforth  also  the  common  people  and 
laity  in  great  iiuiiiljers,  and  especially  noblemen  and 
princes,  often  witli  a  large  retinue  of  armed  followers, 
assumed  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  and  found  their  way  into 
the  East.  Even  noble  ladies  did  not  shrink  from  the 
hcirdsliips  and  dangers  of  the  pilgrimage.  Many  uf 
the  pilgrims  desired  to  find  their  death  in  the  Holy 
Land.^  It  was  perhaps  in  order  to  keep  back  these 
throngs,  or  more  probably  in  order  to  derive  the  greater 
profit  from  them,  that  the  Muslims  about  this  time 
demanded  of  every  pilgrim  the  tribute  of  a  piece  of 
gold,  as  the  price  of  entrance  into  the  Holy  City.^ 


1)  Rod.  Glabcr,  IV.  6. 

2)  **  Anno  D.  1033,  ex  universo 
orbe  tarn  imramerabiiit  mnltitudo 
coepit  confluere  ad  Sepulchrum 
Salvatorif?  rTicrosoIymis,  quantam 
nullum  huininuin  priaa  bperare  po- 
tcrat.  Primitus  enim  ordo  inferi- 
ork  plebis;  deinde  v%ro  medio- 
cres  ;  poslhaec  permaximi  quique. 
regt'8,  coniites,  ac  praesules;  aa 
ultiamni  vero,  quod  nunquam  con- 
tigerat,  mulieres  multae  nobflet 
cum  pBioperioribiui  illoc  perresdt. 


Pluribus  enim  erat  mentis  dcsiJc- 
rium  mori  priusquam  ad  propri& 
werterentur."  Kod.  GiaDer,  IV. 
6. 

3)  Aureus,  Bisnntwm  avrnnru 
a  gold  Byzant,  cqiiivalenl  to  about 
five  SpaniBh  dollars.  First  men- 
tioned ID  the  Gesta  ConsiUum  Aft^ 
drfic^a.irnmim,  in  d'Aclierv  t^pjcilcg. 
Tom.  111.  p.  252.  fol.  William  of 
Tyre  mentions  the  imposition  of 
the  aureut  in  Uub  centanr,  bot  not 
the  exact  time ;  lib.  L  la 
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Among  tlic  remarkable  pilgrimages  of  this  period, 
was  that  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy^  the  father  of 
Willtmi  tiie  Conqueror,  which  was  undertaken  in  A. 
D.  1035,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  Ixirons.' 
Having  settled  the  succession  upon  his  illegitimate  son 
William^  and  leavmg  him  under  the  protection  and 
guardianship  of  the  French  king,  he  set  off  with  a 
large  retinue  of  knights,  ])arons,  and  other  ^ullo^^  crs. 
He  himself,  like  every  pilgrim,  went  barefoot  and  in 
palmer's  weeds,  with  sta^and  scrip.  Inpassingthrough 
cities,  he  sent  his  train  forwards;  himself  following 
alone  in  tlie  rear  in  all  humility,  and  bearing  patiently 
the  insults  of  the  rabble.  He  took  the  way  through 
Italy  to  Constantinople,  where  his  piety  and  charity 
obtained  for  him  the  respect  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Greek  nobles.  Tiie  former  tendered  him  presents, 
and  forbade  his  subjects  to  receive  payment  for  articles 
fiimished  to  the  Norman  duke ;  but  the  pilgrim  refused 
the  gifts,  and  ordered  his  pec^le  to  pay  for  every  thing. 
Tlie  emperor  commanded  that  no  wood  should  be  fur- 
uished  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  compelled  to 
receive  it  free  from  the  royal  magazines ;  but  Robert 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  nuts,  the  shells  of  which 
he  used  as  fueL  Ehiring  his  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  he  fell  sick,  and  caused  himself  to  be  transport- 
ed in  a  litter  by  Saracens.  Meeting  a  Norman  pil- 
grim, who  was  returning  home  and  inquired  if  he  had 
iny  message  to  send :  "  Tell  my  people,"  said  he,  ^  that 
thou  hast  met  me  where  I  was  borne  of  devils  into 
Paradise."  Before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  Hobert 
found  a  crowd  of  needy  pilgrims,  too  poor  to  pay  the 
entrance  money,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some 
wealthy  and  generous  fellow-pilgrim,  who  miglit  open 

1)  Oeficribed  ui  Uie  cotempo-    32b,  seq.    Wiikea  Gesch.  tier  Kr. 
rary  Chm^que  de  Narmatidie  Jn    I.  p.  37. 
Booquet**  RAciieil  Tom.  XI.  p. 

Vol.  IL  7 
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for  them  the  Holy  City.  For  each  of  these  he  paid  a 
golden  Byzant.  The  Mualims  admired  hia  devotioii 
and  munificence;  and  an  Emir  caused  all  that  he  bad 

]);iid  for  the  pilcp-ims  to  be  restored  to  hiiii,  but  Robert 
iiumediately  distributed  it  among  the  poor  pilgrims, 
and  made  to  the  Mualims  also  costly  presents.  He 
died  on  his  way  home,  at  the  city  of  Nicea;  and  the 
relics  that  be  had  collected,  were  deposited  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Cerisy,  which  he  had  lounded. 

About  this  time  the  conyersion  of  the  Hungarians 
to  Christianity,  which  took  place  gradually  at  the 
clovSe  of  the  kiiih  aud  m  the  first  iiali'  of  the  eleventh 
centuries,  opened  ;i  new  route  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  since  they  could  now  traverse  the  whole 
distance  to  Constantinople  by  land,  through  a  Chris- 
tian country.  One  of  tlie  first  to  avail  hinwelf  of  this 
route,  was  the  bishop  Lietbert  of  Cambray  in  A.  D. 
1054.  He  was  attended  by  so  great  a  company  of 
pilgrims,  that  the  party  was  called  exercitus  Dom- 
ini," the  Lord's  host.  The  king  of  Hungary  at  first 
distrusted  the  intentions  of  this  numerous  body;  hav- 
ing been  but  little  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  pilgrims ; 
but  he  afterwards  treated  them  with  kindness.  The 
pilgrims  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  toLaodicea  in  Syria ; 
and  then  took  ship  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
country.  But  being  driven  back  1) y  a  storm,  and  learn- 
ing from  other  pilgrims,  that  the  Christians  were 
then  excluded  from  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem,  and 
treated  with  indiiriiiiy,  the  ])ishop  and  his  cuuipau- 
ions  returned  to  France.^  The  same  route  was  fol- 
lowed by  Count  William  of  Angouleme,  about  A.  D. 

1)  Vita  Dom.  T.irtberti  Episc.  abo  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the 

Camerac  in  d'Achery's  Spicile-  cotrr:ip<ir;iry  Sf.Wulfrannus,  A.  D. 

gium,  fol.    Tom.  II.  p.  138,  seq.  105(3,  in  Jiullandi  Acta  Sanct.  Mart, 

c.  29-43.   This  temporary  exclii-  T.  III.  p.  157,  fin.   Pagii  Critica, 

sioii  r,r  the  ChrisLums  from  the  ete.  A.  D.  1056.  VI. 
Chyrch  of  the  Holy  Sepolelure  ia 
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1062,  attended  by  some  of  his  counselors,  several 
abbots,  and  a  large  company  of  noblemen.  They 
too  were  treated  with  great  courtesy  by  the  kmg  of 

Hungary  in  their  passage  through  his  dominions.^ 

But  tlie  most  celebrated  pilgrimage  of  this  period 
was  that  of  several  German  bishops  in  A.  D.  1065, 
which  is  mentioned  by  all  the  chroniclers  of  that  age.' 
The  party  was  composed  of  Siegfried,  archbishop  of 
Maintz,  and  the  bishops  Giinther  of  Bamberg,  Otho  of 
Ratisbon,  and  William  of  Utrecht;  followed  by  no 
less  than  seven  thousand  persons  both  rich  and  poor. 
Among  these  was  Ingulphus,  the  English  secretaiT'  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  with  others  joined  the 
party  irom  Normandy,  attracted  by  tlie  fame  of  the 
immense  preparations.  The  bishops  travelled  with 
great  pomp ;  carrying  with  them  dishes  and  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  also  costly  tapestry,  wliich  was 
hung  up  around  their  seats  whenever  they  made  a 
halL^  Bishop  Gunther  of  Bamberg,  was  celebrated 
for  his  personal  beauty,  as  well  as  for  his  talents  and 
learning ;  so  that  wherever  the  pilgrims  came,  a  crowd 
ran  together  to  get  a  sight  of  the  handsome  bishop ; 
and  made  sometimes  so  much  disturbance,  that  his 
companions  had  to  urge  him  to  show  himself  to  the 
people.  They  set  off  in  (lie  autumn  of  A.  D.  1064, 
taking  the  route  through  Hungary  to  Constantinople ; 
and  reached  Syh^  in  safety.  But  the  rumour  of  their 
wealth  and  the  pomp  with  which  they  travelled,  had 


1)  "Macrna  cater va  nobiliurn," 
Chroii.  AUeniari  in  Bouq^uet  Tom. 
X.  p.  ISS.  Labb.  no^.  Bibiioth. 
T.lf. 

2)  Most  fblly  in  tlie  chronicles 
of  Lambertuii  Schafimburgensia 
and  Marmnos  Scotoa,  both  printed 
in  Pistorii  Scriptores  Rer.  Germa- 
nic Tom.  1.  pp.  172,  452,  Francof. 
1613i  or  Tom.  L  pp.  332,  t>51|  ed. 


Stnive.  Likewise  by  In^lphua  in 
hiij  History;  see  Scriptures  Rer. 
Angl.  ed.  Fell.  p.  73.  ed.  Savill. 
p.  513.  See  also  Baronii  Aniial. 
A.  D.  1064.  XLIII-LVI. 

3)  "  Ubi  episcopi  sedcbant,  dor- 
aalia  pallia  pendebant ;  acuteUas  et 
vasa  aurea  et  argenteaportabaot 
Mar.  Scot. 
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preceded  them,  and  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  wan- 
dering predatory  hordes  witli  which  Palestine  has 
c^ver  been  infested.  On  the  day  before  Baster  they 
were  attacked*  by  a  large  body  of  these  Arabe  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ramleh;  and  after  losing  many  of  their 
companions^  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  was  a  decayed  castle  or  place 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  in  which  they  could  defend  them- 
selves, and  where  they  were  besieged  by  the  Arabs.' 

On  the  third  day,  exhausted  hy  hunger  and  thirst, 
they  made  known  their  readiness  to  capitulate.  The 
chief  Sheikh  with  sixteen  others  was  admitted  into 
-the  castle ;  but  rejected  aU  proposals  for  the  purchase 
of  their  freedom  and  safe  escort,  and  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender.  Unwinding 
his  turban  snd  making  with  it  a  noose,  he  threw  it 
around  the  neck  of  bishop  Giinther,  exclaiming  that 
he  was  his  property,  and  he  would  suck  his  blood  and 
hang  him  up  like  a  dog  before  the  door.  The  bishop 
felled  him  to  the  earth  with  a  blow ;  the  Sheikh  and 
his  followers  were  seized  and  bound;  and  the  pil* 
griras,  elated  by  this  turn  of  a  11  airs,  continued  the  con- 
test with  renewed  vigour.  The  prisoners  were  ex- 
posed upon  the  walls,  where  the  combat  was  hottest 
and  the  shower  of  arrows  thickest ;  and  a  person  with 
a  drawn  sword  was  stationed  by  each,  tlircatening  to 
cut  t>lT  his  head,  if  the  Arabs  did  not  cease  from  the 
attack.  The  son  of  the  chief  Sheikh  now  held  back 
his  followers,  in  order  to  save  his  father's  life;  and 
meantime  the  Grovernor  of  Ramleh  came  up  with  a 

1)  "Q,uoddamca8tellum nomine  similarity  of  tlic  name.    A  closer 

Carvamlim      Mar.  Scot.    Lam-  analogy  ie  supplied  by  the  ancient 

bert  of  Aschaifenburg  speaks  only  name   Cavharsalamu  (/Caapa^(»* 

ofavillBge  and  a  "maeeria"  just  Aa/<a),  which  JoeephutdescruNMaa 

ready  to  tumble  down  of  itself,  a  village  in  or  near  Judea.  1 

The  pilgrims  h^-ld  this  placo  to  be  Mace.  viL  31.  JoMph.  Antiq*  XU« 

Capernaum,  irom  the  supposed  10. 4. 
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iorce  in  aid  of  the  pilgrims ;  at  whose  approach  the 
Arabs  fled.  The  prisoners  were  deliTered  over  to  the 
governor;  and  lie  recognised  with  pleasure  in  the 
Sheikh  a  rebel  chief,  who  had  for  many  years  ^ivcn 
great  trouble  to  the  Egyptian  Khalif,  and  several 
times  defeated  the  forces  sent  against  him*  The  goF* 
enior  now  cansed  the  pilgrims  to  be  escorted  in  safety 
to  Jerusalem,  and  back  again  to  the  sea;  receiying 
for  his  civility  and  aid  a  present  of  five  himdred  gold 
Bysants.  But  of  the  original  host  of  seven  thousand 
pilgrims,  only  two  thousand  lived  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive land;  and  the  bishop  Giinther  also  died  on  the 
way  back  in  Hungary.  Ingulphus  and  others  returned 
through  Italy;  and  he  observes  of  his  own  companions, 
"that  they  sallied  from  Normandy,  thirty  stout  and 
well  appointed  hor&cnien ;  but  that  they  repassed  the 
Alps,  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with  tlie  staff  in  their 
hand,  and  the  wallet  at  theur  backs."* 

But  another  revolution  was  now  impending  over 
Syria,  still  more  disastrous  in  its  immediate  conse- 
quences to  the  Christians  of  tlie  East;  and  destnied 
to  kindle  up  at  last  those  Holy  Wars,  which  for  nearly 
two  centuries  deluged  the  soil  of  Palestine  with  the 
choicest  blood  of  Europe. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Fatiniite 
Khalifs  of  Egypt  in  A.  D.  969,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abassides  had  still  contuiued  nominally  to  reign  at 
Bsfidad,  in  the  possession  of  a  mere  shadow  of  honour 
and  power;  while  their  chief  commanders,  under  the 
title  of  Emir  el-Umara,  ruled  with  unlimited  autiiority 
both  the  Kbalif  and  his  realms.  This  high  post  had 
now  been  held  for  a  century  by  the  race  of  the  Bu- 

1)  TiuB  is  Gibbon's  pompous  nia  pinguee  exivimua,  viz  yiginti 

paraphrase  of  the  simpler  language  pauperes  peregrini  et  omiies  pe- 

Ingulphus :  **  Bt  tandem  de  tri-  ditei  macie  multi  actenuati  rmni 

SinU  equitibiii,  qui  de  Northmaii-  nmiai.'*  Inguljph*  L  e* 
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ideS)^  when  the  Turkish  or  Turkman  leader  Tognd 
Beg,  of  the  family  of  Seljuk,  came  with  a  lajrge  anny 
ftom  iChorasan  to  Bagdad,  and  extended  his  conqueste 

to  the  Euphrates.  This  conqueror  drove  the  Buides 
from  the  post  of  Emir  el-Omara,  which  lie  took  upon 
himself;  deprived  the  Khalif  of  even  the  remaining 
ahadow  of  temporal  power;  and  reigned  aa  Sultan 
over  all  the  lands  of  the  Khalifate.  His  nephew,  Alp 
Arslan,  peuetrated  into  Asia  Mmor  as  far  as  to  Ico- 
nium;  took  prisoner  in  hattle  the  Greek  emperor 
Romanna  Biogenea  in  A.  D.  1071 ;  and  carried  con- 
stemation  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
succeeded  in  A.  D.  1072  by  his  son  Melek  Shah ;  Avho, 
following  out  tlic  rude  feudal  system  of  the  Turkmans, 
bestowed  on  his  kinsman  Suleiin&n,  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
he  was  to  conquer  and  hold  as  a  fief  under  the  Sultan 
of  Bagdad.  Suleiman  was  successful  in  his  operations, 
and  established  in  A.  D.  107^  the  Seljuk  kingdom 
and  dynasty  of  Rilm,  extendmg  firom  the  Euphrates 
to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  having  its  metrop- 
olis first  at  Nicea,  and  afterwards  at  Iconium.^ 

While  Suleim&n  was  thus  establishing  his  domin- 
ion in  Asia  Minor,  Melek  Shah  despatched  another  of 
his  jrenerals,  Atsiz  the  Kharismian,  to  make  war  iijxHi 
the  Syrian  ]Kissessions  of  the  Egyptian  Khalif.  He  took 
the  city  of  Damascus  after  a  long  siege  in  A.  D.  1075; 
the  inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to  surrender 
by  famine.  During  the  two  following  years  he  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  Syria,  marched  against  Egypt, 
and  penetrated  almost  to  Cairo,  The  Khalif  trem- 
bled and^fled  by  night;  but  his  people  rallied,  defeat- 
ed the  invader,  and  drove  him  back  upon  Sjrria.  At^ 
siz  retired  to  Damascus,  takiiig  the  route  by  Kainleii 

1)  Deguignes  Huit.  de8  Huda        2)  Deffuicnes,  1.  e.  lib.  XI* 
T.  L  i.p.406.  U.  i.  pp.  168,  ITOT^ 
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and  Jerusalem,  which  he  pillaged,  A.  D.  1077.^  In 
consequence  of  this  defeat,  Melek  Shah  now  b^tow* 
ed  the  Syrian  proTinces  as  a  fief  upon  his  brother 
Tutush;  who  in  A.  D.  1078  laid  siege  to  Aleppo; 
got  possession  of  Damascus  by  treachery  ;  and  carry- 
ing his  victorious  arms  from  Antioch  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  established  the  SelyOk  kingdom  of  Syria  of 
Aleppo ;  which  he  held  under  the  nominal  soTereign- 
ty  of  his  brother,  the  Sultan  of  Bagdad 

Following  out  the  same  system  of  feudal  reward, 
these  Turkman  leaders  bestowed  also  upon  their  officevs 
the  hereditary  command,  or  rather  the  property,  of 
particular  cities  and  districts,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
ier?ices  of  themselves  and  tlieir  followers.  In  this 
way,  in  A.  D.  lOSa  or  1084,  the  Holy  City  was  made 
over  by  Tutush  to  his  general  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a 
Turkman  horde  serving  under  his  banner.  This  chief- 
tain coutiuued  to  hold  the  city  as  Emir  of  Jerusalem 
until  bis  death  in  A.  D.  1091 ;  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  two  sons,  Ilghazy  and  Sukmin.' 

The  permanent  approach  of  the  savage  Turkman 
hordes  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  spread  dismay 
not  only  among  the  Christians  of  the  Constantinopdi* 
tan  empire,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  The  Greek 
emperor  wrote  letters  to  the  western  Ciiristians,  im- 
ploring their  aid  against  the  terrilic  progress  of  the 
Turks.^   The  impetuous  HUdebrand,  as  pope  Gregory 


1)  Dccriiitrnc?  Tom.  II.  p.216.— 
William  of  Tyre  affiriuii  liiat  Jeni- 
ntem  WB8  itibject  to  the  Turks  for 
Ihirty-cinrht  years  ;  whirh  would 
jrive  A.  L).  Um)  or  1061,  for  the 
lune  of  their  hrst  conquest lib.  L 
t.  VII.  19.  Tlib  muBt  at  any  rate 
be  an  error;  for  in  the  year  1065, 
irtien  the  pilgrim-bishops  vi^jtrHi 
the  Holy  City,  it  was  still  imder 
Ae  Egyptian  Khalif. 

2)  Deguipes,  Ub.  XII.— A 
lamiiMry  andehr onobgy  of  all  the 


four  or  five  SeljGk  dynasticfl,  19 
given  by  Degugnes}  lom.  1.  i  p. 
241,  sea. 

3)  Aoulfedae  Annates,  ed.  Adfe^ 
Tom.  111.  pp.  260,  280 ;  coBop.  p. 
253.  Deginones  Hist,  des  Kuili^ 
Tom.  II.  ii.  p.  134. 

4)  One  of  these  letters  is  pre- 
served by  Guibert,  "verbis  tamcn 
vestita  mcis,"  as  he  Irankly  says ; 
Guibert  Abbot.  Hist.  Hieros.  in 
Gesta  Dei  per  Fmncoa,  pp.  475^ 
476. 
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VII,  for  a  tiiBC  took  up  the  cause  oi  liis  eastern  breth- 
ren i  and  in  A.  D.  1074  wrote  letters  exhorting  the 
western  church  in  general,  and  also  individuals,  to  take 
arms  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  churches  of 
the  East.  He  even  held  out  the  hope,  that  he  himself 
would  bear  them  company  in  this  holy  expedition*^ 
But  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  dangers 
of  the  East,  and  absorbed  in  his  own  struggles  for  su- 
premacy over  the  monarchs  of  the  West.  His  succes- 
sor, Victor  III,  was  actuated  by  similar  views ;  but 
as  the  unbelievers  of  Africa  at  this  time  often  ravaged 
the  Italian  coasts,  he  first  turned  the  vengeance  of 
the  Christians  against  them.  In  A.  D.  1086  he  caus- 
ed a  crusade  to  be  preached  in  Italy  against  the  Afri- 
can Muslims,  promising  to  all  who  should  take  part  in 
it  the  full  absolution  of  their  sins.  A  Christian  host 
was  collected  and  proceeded  to  Africa,  under  the  stand- 
ard of  St.  Peter ;  where  it  desolated  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Arabs,  and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  hundred 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  a  prelude  worthy 
of  the  approaching  crusades  in  the  Holy  Land.* 

The  dominion  of  the  Turkmans  in  Palestine,  these 
fierce  sons  of  the  eastern  deserts,  could  only  render  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  and  pilgrims  still  more 
deplorable.  These  wild  hordes  knew  no  law  and  no 
rip^ht,  save  that  of  the  sa^  ord ;  they  neither  knew  nor 
cared  ibr  ancient  usage  nor  stipulation ;  and  in  their 
rage  for  gain  and  their  rude  fanatic  zeal  for  the  reli- 
gion of  the  false  prophet,  they  perpetrated  every  spe- 
cies of  cruelty  and  outrage  against  the  followers  of 
the  cross.  In  Jerusalem  especially,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Ortok  and  his  sons,  the  native  Christians  and 

1)  The  general  letter  is  found  in         2)  Chronicon  Ca-  innm  nnct. 

Gronfnr.  Epiat.  li^i  H.  37;  andapar-  Leone  Ostiensi,  inMnraton  Srrip- 

ticuiar  one  to  Count  William  of  tores  Rerum  Itttlicarum,  Torn.  iV. 

Burgundy,  ibid.  1. 46.  BfiansiCol-  p.  480. 
leet.  ConeiL  Tom.  XX 
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pilgrims  were  oTerwhelmed  with  insult  and  driven  to 

extremity.  Troops  of  these  savage  oppressors  often 
forced  tlieir  way  into  the  churches  during  divine  ser- 
Yice ;  terrified  the  worshippers  by  their  wild  noise  and 
fiury;  mounted  upon  the  altars ;  oTertomed  the  sacred 
cups ;  trod  under  foot  the  consecrated  vessels ;  broke 
in  pieces  the  marble  ornaments  ;  rnalircaleil  the  clergy 
with  contumely  and  blows;  seized  the  patriarch  him- 
sdf  by  the  hair  and  beard,  and  dragged  him  from  his 
seat  headlong  to  the  ground ;  and  several  times  threw 
him  into  prison,  in  order  that  the  Christians  might 
redeem  him  with  large  sums  of  money.* 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  state  of  things, 
i?hen  known  in  Europe,  would  have  served  to  allay 
the  rage  for  pilgrimage,  and  have  deterred  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  West  from  exposing  themselves  to  dangers 
and  contumelies  hitherto  unparalleled.  But  the  cus- 
tom had  become  too  firmly  established,  and  pilgrim- 
ages during  this  century  had  been  too  frequent,  to  be 
at  once  broken  off.  Multitudes  of  pilgrmis  still  flocked 
to  the  Holy  City ;  and  as  the  Turkmans  were  now 
more  rigorous  in  exacting  the  price  of  entrance,  than 
the  governors  of  the  Egyptian  Khalifs  formerly  had 
been,  thousands  oi  pilgruns  who  had  consumed  or  lost 
their  all  upon  the  way,  were  compelled  to  lie  waiting 
before  the  gates.  Here  many  of  them  died,  worn  out 
with  famine  and  nakedness.  Whether  living  or  dead, 
the  pilgrims  were  now  an  intolerable  burden  to  the 
inhabitants.  If  admitted  into  the  city,  they  were  the 
flource  of  continual  dread  to  the  Christians,  lest  by  their 
incautious  behaviour  they  should  excite  the  fury  of 
their  oppressors.  So  great  also  were  their  numbers 
and  penury,  that  the  convents  and  hospitals  were 
unable  to  receive  more  than  a  small  part  of  them ;  and 


1)  WiU.  Tyr.  L  la    Comp.  also  ibid.  L  8. 

Vol.  n.  8 
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the  care  of  the  remainder  leil  upou  the  citizens.  Not 
one  pilgrim  in  a  thousand  had  the  means  of  selfnsub- 
sistence.^  The  Christians  of  the  East  now  repaired  to 
Europe,  lamenting  their  misery  and  inijjloring  help. 
The  pilgrims  who  returned ^  coulirmed  their  accountS| 
and  supported  their  appeal  for  aid.^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  that  the 
celebrated  Peter  the  Hermit  repaired  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1093  and  1094.^  His  soul  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  horrors  he  beheld; 
and  his  spirit  roused  to  vengeance.  He  reproached 
the  patriarch  lor  his  pusillanimity,  and  exhorted  him 
no  longer  to  submit  to  such  indignities  ;  but  the  patri- 
arch had  no  power  to  break  the  chains  of  oppression, 
and  could  only  commission  Peter  to  go  forth  as  his 
ambassador,  to  awaken  the  energies  of  Europe  in 
behalf  of  their  sufTenjii]:  fellow  Christians.  Peter 
hastened  to  Rome;  obtained  the  ready  sanction  and 
support  of  the  pope  Urban  II;  and  traversed  Italy  and 
France,  proclaiming  to  high  and  low  the  miseries  of 
their  brethren  in  the  East,  and  urgin?  them  to  arise 
for  the  deliverance  oi  the  Holy  City  and  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  infidels.  His  efforts  were  crowned 
with  astonishing  success;^  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
ground  was  already  prepared  and  the  seed  sown. 
The  pope  urged  the  cause  with  all  his  eloquence  at 
the  crowded  councils  of  Placentia  and  Clermont  in 
A.  D.  1095  and  1096;  and  Christian  Europe  roused 
itself  ill  tienzy,  for  a  crusade  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  Uoly  Land. 

1)  Will.  Tyr.  I.  10.  4)  In  such  veneration  was  Pe- 


2)  Baldrici  Archiepisc.  Hist,  ter  held  by  the  people  at  large, 
Hieros.  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Francoi)  that  they  even  plucked  hairs  from 
p.  S6.  Wilken'i  Geaui.  der  Kr.  L  his  mule  and  preserved  them  aa 
pu  45.  relics  ;   "  praesprtim  cnm  etiam 

3)  The  authorities  for  the  fol-  de  ejus  muio  pih  pro  reliquiis  ra- 
knrin^  narrativei  are  found  in  all  perentor  P  Goibert  Abbot.  IL  % 


the  hiatoriau  of  ike  wiMsdca. 


Gesta  Dei  per  FrsDGoe. 
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The  first  host  of  these  pilgrim-warriors  set  off  at 
once  by  way  of  Hungary,  under  the  guidance  of  Peter 
iuuiself ;  without  preparation,  without  diBcipline,  and 
without  supplies.  After  many  hardships  and  much 
turbulent  dissension,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Con- 
stantinople; but  Ijad  iiaiiily  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  when  the  whole  host  was  annihilated  by 
the  Turks.  This  was  in  A.  D.  1097.  A  second  and 
better  appointed  army  was  already  on  the  way,  under 
leaders  of  more  reno^\  ii  and  fcreatrr  rx[>i'rience.  They 
marched  to  Constantiuopie;  and  after  many  hindran- 
ces and  seyerai  battles,  succeeded  in  reaching  Antioch, 
and  encamped  before  that  city  on  the  18th  of  October, 
A.  D.  1U97.  AlU  r  a  loriir  siege  of  nearly  nine  niondis, 
they  became  masters  oi  the  city  by  treachery,  July 
3,  A.  D.  1098.  Scarcely  were  they  in  possession, 
when  an  immense  Turkish  host  appeared  before  the 
walls,  to  which  they  fijave  battle  on  the  lOth  of  July, 
and  gauicd  a  complete  victory.  Tiiis  opened  to  them 
the  wlioie  of  Syria ;  and  tliere  was  now  nothing  to 
hinder  their  advance  upon  Jerusalem.  But  the  dis- 
sensions and  indecision  of  the  princes  delayed  the  im- 
patient warriors  still  four  months;  until  at  length,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  they  broke  up  from  Antioch, 
and  proceeded  on  their  march  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Holy  City. 

Durin«:  the  progress  of  tliese  events,  the  affairs  of 
isyria  and  Palestine  had  assumed  a  new  aspect.  On 
the  death  of  the  Sultan  Melek  Shah  in  A.  D.  1092,  his 
brother  Tutush  of  Syria  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the 
Seljucides;  made  war  upon  his  nephew  Borkiaruk 
the  son  of  Melek  Shah ;  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle,  A.  D.  1095.^  Dissensions  arose  between  bis 
sons  R(ldhw&n  and  Dekak  for  the  succession  in  Syria; 

1)  Deguignes  Hist  dei  Huns,  T.  I.  i.  p.  247.  U.  ii.  p.  83. 
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and  the  Emtre  of  the  fieyeral  cities  and  districts  took 
occasion  of  the  anarchy,  to  make  themselves  for  the 

time  iiiiiepeiident.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  sons 
of  Ortok  in  Jerusalem  ;  to  which  Kudhwau  unsucces^ 
fully  laid  siege  in  A.  D.  1096.^  In  like  mann^  the 
Fatimite  Khalif  of  Egypt,  el-Must&ly,  profiting  at 
length  by  the  distracted  state  ui  Syria  and  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Seljiik  princes,  despatched  an  army  into 
that  country  mider  his  Vizier  Afdal,  in  order  to  reduce 
it  again  to  his  own  dominion.  Afdal  marched  through 
the  land  ;  summoned  KLidhwan  to  acknowledge  the 
Khalif  of  Egypt ;  took  possession  of  Tyre ;  and  having 
besieged  Jerusalem  for  forty  days,  received  the  surren- 
der of  the  city  from  the  inhabitants.'  The  two  sons  of 
Ortok,  Ilghazy  and  Sukman,  retired  to  the  region  of 
Edessa,  established  themselves  afterwards  at  Maredin 
and  Haifa,  where  they  founded  the  two  dynasties  of 
the  Ortocides,  which  became  famous  in  the  wars  of 
the  crusades.  The  surrender  of  Jerusalem  took  place 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Antioch.'  The  city  was 
left  ill  charge  of  the  Emir  iftikar  ed-Dauleh;  who  had 
now  governed  it  for  eleven  months  in  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Khalif,  when  on  the  7th  of  June,  A.  D.  1099, 
the  liust  of  the  crusaders  ap]>eared  before  its  walls/* 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  recount  the  events  of 
this  siege,  nor  the  history  of  Jerusalem  in  general 
during  the  crusades.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  an 


1)  AbuUedae  Annaies  ad  A.  H. 
488.  Deguignea  1.  c  Tom.  I.  i.  p. 
247.  II.  ii.  pp.  84, 85.  Kemaleddin 
in  Wilken's  Gesciu  der  Kr.  Bd.  U. 
Bey  I.  p.  28.  seq. 

2)  AbuUedae  Annal.  ad  A.  H. 
492.  Deguignet  1.  e.  T.  II.  iL  p. 
134.  L  i.  p.  249.  peq. 

3)  So  William  of  Tjnre  and 
Guibert  expressly  j  Will.  Tyr. 
VII.  19.  Ghiib.  AbS.  VII.  3.  pw  533. 
Tlift  formtr  writer  alto  iayi  tbst 


the  Eg}'ptians  had  been  only  elev- 
en monihs  m  pottsession  of  the  cityi 
IX.  10.  Yet  Atnilfeda  place*  tibe 
Egyptian  conquest  two  years 
earlier,  in  A.  D.  109G  ;  in  which  he 
m  followed  by  Deguifnes,  Tom. 
II.  ii.  p.  134.  See  WilkeD  Com* 
mcnt.  de  Bell.  Croc.  Hist.  im.  3(L 
31. 

4)Deguignes,  Tom.  U.  iL  p. 

99.  wan  Tyr.  vm.  5. 
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iBTestment  of  nearly  forty  days,  the  Holy  City  was 

taken  by  storm  on  the  15th  day  of  July.  Some  of  the 
frightful  scenes  which  then  ensued  I  have  already  had 
occaaion  to  describe.^ 

After  order  was  restored  and  Uie  city  purified,  one 
of  the  first  cares  of  the  Christian  warriors  was  to  es- 
tablish chui'ches  according  to  tiie  Latin  rites  and  con- 
stitution. It  was  also  not  long,  before  conyents  of 
Latin  monks  and  nuns  sprung  up  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  thus  the  mass  of 
foreign  tradition,  of  which  the  oriental  church  had  long 
laid  the  foundation,  was  now  built  up  and  decorated 
anew,  by  the  iresher  zeal  and  lore  of  their  western 
brethren. 

The  Christians  retained  possession  of  Jerusalem 
for  eight  and  eighty  years ;  until  it  was  again  wrested 
firom  Hieir  hands  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1187..  During 
this  long  period  they  appear  to  have  erected  several 
churches  and  many  convents.  Of  the  latter  few  if 
any  traces  remain;  of  the  former,  save  one  or  two 
rains,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only 
memorial  that  survives  in  the  Holy  City,  to  attest  the 
power  or  even  the  existence  of  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  The  crusaders  found  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  Sepulchre  as  they  had  been  completed 
in  A.  D.  1048 ;  a  round  church  with  an  open  dome 
Qver  the  Sepulchre  itself,  and  a  smali  separate  chapel 
covering  Calvary  and  the  other  sacred  places.  These 
edifices  were  regarded  by  the  crusaders  as  too  con- 
tracted; and  they  accordingly  erected  over  and  in 
connection  with  them  a  stately  temple,  enclosing  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  precincts ;  the  walls  and  general 
form  of  which  probably  remain  unto  the  present  day. 
The  grand  entrance  then,  apparently,  as  now,  was 

1)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  441,  ieq. 
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from  the  South.^ — ^To  the  southward  of  this  church, 

the  site  of  the  hosj)ital  or  jialace  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  continues  to  this  day  unoccupied,  an  open  field  in 
the  heArt  of  the  city ;  where  the  foundations  and  a  few 
broken  arches  alone  remain  to  testify  of  its  former 
solidity  and  splendour. 

Of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  sub- 
sequent demolition  of  the  wails,  the  two  successive 
surrenders  of  it  by  treaty  to  the  Christians,  and  its 
varying  fortunes  until  it  finally  reverted  to  the  Mu- 
hamniedans  in  A.  D.  1244,  I  have  already  spoken,  in 
tracing  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
walls  of  the  city.'  In  that  year  the  forces  of  the  Snl^ 
tan  Nijm  ed-Din  Eyub  of  Egypt,  the  seventh  of  the 
Eyubile  dynasty  established  by  Saladin,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  City,  after  the  defeat  of  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Christians  and  Syrian  Muslims  at  Gasa* 
From  that  time  onwards  Jerusalem  appears  to  have 
sunk  in  jiulitical  and  military  ini[)ortance ;  and  its 
name  scarcely  occurs  in  the  slight  histories  we  have 
of  the  two  successive  Memhlk  dynasties,  the  Baharites 
and  the  CircassiansorBorgites,  who  reigned  over  Egypt 
and  the  greater  part  of  Syria  during  the  fourteenth 
and  liiteeulh  centuries.^  In  all  tlieir  wars  in  Syria, 
the  nature  of  the  country  led  the  great  and  frequent 
'  military  expeditions  between  Egypt  and  Damascus 
to  take  the  route  along  the  coast  and  the  adj  u  enL 
plains ;  and  rarely  did  a  Sultan  turn  aside  to  visit  the 
neglected  sanctuary  in  the  mountains.*  The  pilgrims 
and  travellers  wIk>  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem 

1)  Will.  Tyr.  VIII.  3.     The  2)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  469,  eeq. 

timn  when  this  edifice  wns  creeled  3)  Deguis^neB  Hist,  des  HttO^ 

is  not  mentioned  ;  bvit  it  appears  Tom.  IV.  lib.  21,  22. 

to  have  been  after  A.  D.  1103j  lor  4}  Two  visits  of  llie  Borgite 

Saewuir,  who  vwited  Jerusalem  in  Snlten  Sheikh  MahniOd  or  Abo  en- 

that  year,  speaksonlyofthe  former  Nusr,  are  recorded  in  A.  D.  1414 

eh iirrfi,  which  some  held  to  be  the  and  1417.    Deguiernes  Hist,  det 

work  uf  Justinian !  p.  260.  Huaa,  Tom.  IV.  ppi  310,  313. 
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(luring  this  long  period,  make  no  mention  of  its  mime- 
diate  masters,  nor  of  any  military  changes. 

In  A.  D.  1517,  Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  Syria 
and  Effypt  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  Selim  I ;  who  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Holy 
City  from  Damascus  after  his  return  from  Egypt.^ 
From  that  tune  until  our  own  days,  Palestine  and  Sy- 
ria have  continued  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  During  tliis  period  Jerusalem  has 
been  subjected  to  few  vicissitudes;  and  its  history  is 
barren  of  incident  Suleim&n,  the  successor  of  Selim, 
erected  its  new  walls  in  A.  D,  1542;  and  so  recently 
as  A.  D.  1808,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
partially  consumed  by  conflagration.  A  fire  which 
commenced  in  the  Armenian  chapel  on  the  12th  of 
October,  destroyed  the  great  dome,  the  Greek  chapel, 
and  various  other  parts,  as  well  as  many  of  the  mar* 
ble  columns.  The  edifice  was  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  after  twelvemonths  of  labour  and  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, was  completed  in  September  A.  D.  1810.  The 
funds  were  collected  from  the  contributions  of  Chris- 
tians in  various  countries.^  Tiie  stranger  who  now 
visits  this  imposing  temple,  remarks  no  obvious  traces 
of  its  recent  desolation.* 

In  A.  D.  1832,  Syria  became  subject  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Muhammed  Aly,  the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt; 
and  the  Holy  City  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor 
without  a  siege.  During  the  insurrection  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Jerusalem  and  Nahulus  in  A.  D.  1834,  the 
Fellahin  seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession  of 
it  for  a  time ;  but  under  the  stern  energy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the 

V.  HnrriTTirr  Resell,  dca  Os-     also  the  general  account  of  the  tire 
mani2<che  H€iciic<»  iiii.  11.  S.  526.       dravvu  uu  iu  Iialian  by  the  Latin 

2)  TiinMr'9  Joarnal  of  a  Tour  nonbib  Turner  0»io.  Appendiz,  p. 
mtlioLmimVoLU.p.l65.  8m  507. 
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Holy  City  reverted  to  its  allegiance  upon  the  approach 

of  Ibialum  Pasha  with  his  troops.^ 

n.    CHURCH  OF  THB  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
erection  of  edifices  over  and  around  it  under  the  an* 
spices  of  Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena,  have  al- 
ready  been  detailed*  In  tracing  the  further  history 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  also  noted  some  of 
the  changes  to  which  this  spot  has  been  exposed. 
Twice,  at  least,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ap- 
pears to  have  been  totally  destroyed;  once  in  the 
seventh  and  again  in  the  elevenlii  century ;  besides 
the  various  partial  desolations  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.^  After  all  the  preceding  details,  topograph- 
ical and  historical,  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  niiulher  quesiimi  oi  some  interest; 
1  mean  the  genuineness  or  probable  identity  of  the 
site  thus  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  as  we  are  ex- 
pressly iniorined,  was  without  the  gate  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  yet  nigh  to  the  city.*  The  Sepulchre,  we  are 
likewise  told,  was  nigh  at  hand,  in  a  garden,  in  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  crucified.*  It  is  not  therefore 
without  some  feeling  of  wonder,  that  a  stranger, 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances,  on  arriving  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  present  day,  is  pointed  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion  and  the  sepulchre  in  the  midst  of  the 
modern  city,  and  both  beneath  one  roof.   This  latter 

1)        Uie  Report  of  the  Rev.        2)  See  above,  p.  12,  seq. 
BCr.  xJiomBOii,  etc.  BfiaiioDary  He-        8)  See  above,  pp.  34,  43,  46. 
raid,  1835,  pp.  44-51.  Marmont'e        4)  Heb.  xiii.  12.  John.  xix.  20. 

Voyapt'.rtr  Tom.  II,  in.  Mengin's  The  same  is  also  implied  inJobn 

Hist,  dc  l=Eg\  pte,  etc.  de  1'  an  1823  xix.  17.  Matt,  xxvii.  32. 
H  ran  1838,  Paris  1839,  p.  73^  acq.        5)  John  xix.  41,  42. 
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lact,  however  unexpected,  might  occasioii  less  surprise ; 
for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  to  Calvary.   But  beneath 

the  same  rool  are  iurtlier  shown  the  stone  on  wliich 
tlie  body  oi  our  Lord  was  anointed  lor  burial,  the 
fissure  in  the  rock,  the  holes  in  which  the  crosses  stood, 
the  spot  where  the  true  cross  was  found  by  Helena, 
and  various  other  places  said  to  have  been  connected 
witli  the  history  of  the  crucilixiun  ;  most  of  which  it 
must  have  been  diihcult  to  identity  even  alter  the 
lapse  of  only  three  centuries;  and  particularly  so  at 
the  present  day,  after  the  desolations  and  numerous 
chan«i;es  ^vIlich  the  whoh^  place  has  underfifone. 

Tiie  dithculty  arising  Irom  the  present  location  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  has  been  felt  by  many  pious 
minds,  from  the  days  of  St.  Willibald  and  Jacob  de 
Vitry  to  our  own  time;  but  it  has  usually  been  evaded, 
by  assuming  that  the  city  was  greatly  enlarged  imder 
Adrian  towards  the  North  or  West;  or,  sometimes, 
that  the  ancient  city  occupied  a  different  site^ 

The  lifsl  to  take  an  open  stand  ai^ainst  the  iden- 
tity of  these  holy  places,  was  Korte  tlic  German  book- 
seller, who  visited  Jerusalem  m  A.  D.  1738,  at  the 
same  time  with  Pococke.  While  the  learned  English* 
man  slightly  passes  om  v  this  topic,  entering  into  no 
discussion  and  expressmg  no  opimon,"  the  honest  sim- 
plicity of  the  unlearned  German  led  him  to  lay  before 
bis  country inCT  a  plain  account  of  the  impression  made 
upon  his  own  mind,  ami  his  reasons  for  distrustin)?  the 
correctness  of  the  common  tradxiiou.  Unacquainted 

1)  Si.  Willibaldi  Ilorloepor.  od.  without  making  any  new  sug- 

Mabillon,  p.  375.   Jac.  de  Vitriac.  gestioa,  II.  p.  615. — The  absurd 

Hist.  Hiero8.  c.  60.   Will,  de  Bal-  hypothnris  of  Dr.  darke,  which 

dmttl,  ed.  Caiii<.  y.  318.   Monco-  transporUi  Zion  across  the  \'iilley 

nys  was  not  satisfied  with  this  so-  of  Hinnorn,  snrves  hb  tlic  fit  haKia 

lutioii;  Tom.  I.  p.  307.    Q.uarf»s-  of  Buckingliain's  solution  j  Travels 

mius  disposes  of  the  ohjectioas  of  in  Pal.  pp.  284,  287. 

**iioii]ui]lo*  netralonea  oeoiideRtalet  2)  Pococke  Deaer.  of  the  Eaat» 

hamticoi'*  in  a  sammftry  way,  hat  Vol.  il.  p.  15,  leq.  foL 

Vol.  il  9 
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with  the  historical  facts,  he  confines  himself  solely  to 
a  common-sense  view  of  the  case ;  and  uzges  the  im- 
possibility that  the  present  site  could  have  been  with- 
out the  ancient  city,  becmise  oi'  its  nearness  to  the 
former  area  of  the  Jewish  temple.^  The  reasoning  of 
Korte  seems  to  have  made  a  considerable  irapiession 
among  the  Protestants  of  the  continent;  and  is  often 
referred  io.^  But  he  had  no  follower  among  the  tra- 
vellers of  the  last  century  ;  thougli  in  the  present,  the 
voices  of  powerful  assailants  and  defenders  are  heaid 
amongboth  Catholics  and  Protestants.  CSiateaabriand 
led  the  way  in  a  most  plausible  defence;  and  Dr. 
Clarke,  a  later  writer  though  an  earlier  traveller,  fol- 
lowed with  a  violent  attack.  In  later  years  the  par- 
ties have  been  reversed.  ScholB)  Catholic  professor 
at  Bonn,  declares  that  the  place  of  the  crucifixion 
cannot  have  lu  eii  \vhere  it  is  now  pointed  out,  because 
this  spot  must  have  been  within  the  ancient  city; 
though  he  strangely  enough  admits  the  identity  of  the 
Sepulchre.'  On  die  other  hand,  several  Protestant 
travellers  and  writers  take  sides  with  the  tradition, 
and  support  the  genuineness  both  of  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha.^ 

A  tme  estimate  of  this  long  agitated  question 
must  depend  on  two  circumstances.  As  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  both  Golgotha  and  the  Sepuldure  lay 
outside  of  the  ancient  city,  it  must  first  be  shown  that 
the  present  site  may  also  anciently  have  been  with- 

1)  Jonas  Kortena  Reite,  etc  pp.  such  a  way  as  to  become  '  n  kernel 
210,  212.  of  wheat  in  a  hnshel  nf  c  hati  ' 

2)  The  work  of  Plessing,  «  Ue-  3)  Schoiz  Keise,  etc.  p.  190. 
her  Golgotha  und  Ghristi  Qnh/*  De  Qolgothae  lita,  Bonn  1825.  4. 
Halle  1789,  discusses  the  subject  4)  So  Berggren,  Buckingham, 
on  historical  grounds  in  connection  Elliott  11.  p.  449,  etc.  Also  Raa* 
with  the  report  of  Korte.  Theau-  iner  in  his  Pal&stma  p.  355,  seq* 
thor  exhibits  great  diligence,  and  followed  by  Solutben,  Reise,  et& 
has  collected  many  good  mate-  II.  p.  509^  ee^. 

rials;  but  they  are  wrought  up  in 
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oat  Ihe  wallfl^  Or^  should  this  in  itself  appear  to  be 
impossihle,  then  it  mnst  be  shown,  that  there  were  in 

the  fourth  century  liistorical  or  traditional  grounds  for 
fijLiug  upon  this  site,  strong  enough  to  counterbalance 
sach  an  apparent  impossibility.  The  following  obser<^ 
▼ationa  nuiy  hdp  to  throw  some  light  on  both  these 

points. 

Our  preceding  investigations  respecting  the  tem- 
^  and  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerosalem,  seem  to  show 
oonclusiTely,  that  the  modem  city  occnpies  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  site;  a  part  of  Zion  and  a  tract 
upon  the  North,  which  were  formerly  included  in  the 
mllS|  being  now  left  out  The  nature  of  the  ground 
and  tiie  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall  which  we 
found,^  demonstrate  also  that  the  breadth  of  the  city 
from  E.  to  W.  is  the  same  now  as  anciently.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  question,  that  the  site  of  the  pres* 
ant  Holy  Sepolchre  falls  wittun  the  ancient  city  as  de* 
scribed  by  Josephus.  But  as  the  third  or  exterior  wall 
of  that  writer  was  not  erected  until  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ,^  it  cannot  here  be  taken  into 
account;  and  the  question  still  arises,  whether  the 
ptesent  site  of  the  Sepulchre  may  not  have  fallen  with- 
out the  second  or  interior  wall ;  in  which  case  all  the 
conditions  of  the  general  question  would  be  satisfied. 

This  second  wall,  ^B  we  haye  seen,  began  at  the 
gate  of  Gennath,  near  the  tower  of  Hippicos,  and  ran 
to  Uie  fortress  Antonia  on  the  N.  of  the  temple.^  Of 
the  date  of  its  erection  we  are  nowhere  informed  ;  but 
it  mnst  probably  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  Heas- 
ddah,  who  built  within  the  city  a  pool,  apparently  the 
same  which  now  exists  under  his  name.^  We  have  then 

1)  See  abore,  VoL  I.  pp.  464-  This  eecond  wall  was  also  appa- 
4S7, 471.  rentlv  the  northern  wall  attacked 

2)  Vol  I.  p.  465.  Note  1.  by  Antiochus.  adjacent  to  which 

3)  Sf»e  ahov*»,  Vol.  T.  p.  461,  eeq,  there  ^toji  n.  level  tract  or  plain. 

4)  ^above,VoLi.pp.4d7|46d.  Joseph.  AnUq.  Xiii.  U.  2. 
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tliree  points  for  determining  Uie  probable  course  of  thki 
W9U. ;  besides  the  general  language  of  Josqihiu  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  We  repaired  personally  to  each  of 

these  three  points,  in  order  to  examine  there  this  very 
question ;  and  the  first  measurement  I  took  in  Jerusa- 
lem,  was  the  distance  ftom  the  western  side  of  Ae 
area  of  the  temple  or  great  mosk  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  I  measured  irom  the  western  en- 
trance of  that  area  on  a  direct  course  along  the  street 
by  the  Hospilal  of  Helena,  to  the  street  leading  N. 
from  the  Bazar;  and  then  from  this  street  to  a  point 
in  front  of  the  great  entrance  of  the  church.  The 
wlioie  distance  proved  to  be  1223  feet,  or  about  407 
yards ;  which  is  33  yards  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
English  mile. 

On  viewing  the  city  from  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Hippicus,  as  well  as  from  the  site  oi  Antonia,  we 
were  satisfied,  that  if  the  second  wall  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  run  in  a  straight  line  between  those  points, 
it  would  have  left  the  cimrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
without  the  city ;  and  thus  far  have  settled  the  topo- 
graphical part  of  the  question.*  But,  it  was  not  less 
easy  to  perceive,  that  in  thus  running  in  a  straight 
course,  the  wall  must  also  have  left  the  Pool  of  Heze- 
kitih  on  the  outside  ;  or,  if  it  made  a  curve  sufiicieiil  to 
include  this  pool,  it  would  naturally  also  have  included 
the  site  of  the  Sepulchre;  unless  it  made  an  angle 
expressly  in  order  to  exclude  the  latter  spot.  And 
further,  :is  ^\  e  have  seen,  Josephus  distinctly  testifies, 
that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  circle  OY  curve,  obvious- 
ly towards  the  North.^  Various  other  circumstances 
also,  which  go  to  support  the  same  view,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  ancient  towers  at  the 
Damascus  Gate,  have  already  been  enumerated.^  Ad- 

1)  The  reader  will  be  able        2)  Kwtlov/uvor,   See  Vol  I.  p. 
cnAly  to  follow  the  detaile  Upon  461. 
Uie  plaa  of  Jeruialem.  3)  Ibid.  i»p.  462-464. 
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jaoent  to  the  wall  on  the  North,  there  was  a  space  of 
level  gfound,  on  which  Antiochua  could  erect  hm  hiin* 

dred  towers.^  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  second 
wall  must  have  extciitiod  lurtlK  r  to  the  Xortli  lhaii  the 
site  of  tlie  present  church.  Or  again,  if  we  admit 
that  this  wall  ran  in  a  straight  course,  then  the  whole 
of  the  lower  city  must  have  been  confined  to  a  small 
triangle ;  and  its  breadth  between  the  temple  and  the 
site  of  tiic  sepulchre,  a  space  of  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  English  mile,  was  not  equal  to  that  of  many  squares 
in  London  and  New- York.  Yet  we  know  that  this 
lower  city  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  was  extensive 
aud  populous  i  three  gates  led  from  it  to  the  temple ; 
and  ten  years  later  Agrippa  erected  the  third  wall  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  city,  in  order  to  shel- 
ter the  extensive  suburbs  which  before  were  Uii]>ro- 
tected.  Tliese  suburbs  could  uot  well  have  arisen 
within  the  short  interval  of  ten  years ;  but  must  already 
have  existed  before  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

After  examining  all  these  circumstances  repeat- 
edly upon  the  spot,  and  as  I  hope  wuiiout  prejudice, 
the  minds  of  both  my  companion  and  myself  were 
forced  to  the  conviction,  that  the  hypothesis  which 
makes  the  second  wall  so  run  as  to  exclude  the  alleged 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  ou  topographical  grounds 
untenable  and  impossible.  If  there  was  prejudice 
upon  my  own  mind,  it  was  certainly  in  favour  of  an 
opposite  result ;  for  I  w^t  to  Jerusalem  strongly  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea,  that  the  alleged  site  might 
have  laiu  without  tiic  second  wall. 

But  even  if  such  a  view  could  be  admitted,  the  ex* 
istence  of  populous  suburbs  on  this  part  is  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  probal)ility,  that  here  should  have 
heeu  a  place  of  execution  with  a  garden  and  sepulchre. 
The  tombs  of  the  ancients  were  not  usually  within  their 

1)  Joseph.  Anti^.  XIII.  8. 2. 
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cities,  nor  among  their  habitations;  and  excepting 
those  of  the  kings  on  Zion,  there  is  no  evideoce  that 
septtlchxcB  existed  in  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  there  were  proba- 
bly, in  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  any  such  strong  histor- 
ical or  traditional  grounds  for  fixing  upon  this  site,  as 
to  counterbalance  the  topographical  difficultieSi  and 
lead  us  on  the  whole  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Chateaubriand  has  furnished  us  with  the  clearest 
and  most  plausible  statement  of  the  historic  testimo- 
nies and  probabilities,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  an  influence  in  determining  the  spot ;  and  from 
him  later  writers  have  drawn  their  clnef  arguments.' 
I  give  an  epitome  of  his  remarks.  The  first  Christian 
church,  he  says,  at  Jerusalem,  was  gathered  imme- 
diately after  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our 
Lord;  and  soon  became  very  numerous.  All  its  mem- 
bers must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  places. 
They  doubtless  also  consecrated  buildings  for  their 
worship;  and  would  naturally  erect  them  on  sites  ren- 
dered memorable  by  miracles.  Not  improbably  tJie 
H0I7  Sepulchre  itself  was  already  honoured  in  this 
manner.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  regular  succession 
of  Jewish-Christian  bishops,  from  the  Apostle  James, 
down  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  could  not  but  have 
preserved  the  Christian  traditions  f  and  although  dur- 
ing the  siege  by  Titus  the  church  withdrew  to  Pella, 
yet  they  soon  returned  and  established  themselves 
among  the  ruins.  In  tlie  course  of  a  few  months'  ab- 
sence, they  could  not  have  forgotten  the  position  of  their 

1)  Itineraire,  Second  Mcmoire,     cession  of  bishops  from  the  Gen- 
Tom.  I.  p.  122,  seq.  Par.  18;^7.        tiles  uiider  Adrian;  and  then  grave- 
S)  Eveo  here  the  nmal  looee-    ly  aflbma.  that  the  nieeeeBioii  ef 


writer  does  not  abandon  him.    He  these  two  datet.  occupied  a  space 

himseil  assigns  A.  D.  35  as  the  of  123  years,  ^'cent  vingt-trois 

first  year  of  jameS)  and  A.  D.  137  ans    pp.  123,  125. 
ai  tM  begiiming  of  the  new  euc* 
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sanctuaries ;  whichj  moreover,  hemg  generally  with- 
out Uie  walls,  had  probably  not  sufieied  greatly  itom 
the  siege.  And  that  the  sacred  places  were  generally 
knowft  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  is  proved  hieontestably 
by  the  fact,  that  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  tluit  emperor 
set  up  a  atatue  of  Venus  upon  Calvary  and  one  of  Ju- 
piter over  the  Holy  Sepulchre/  Thus  the  folly  of 
idolatry,  by  its  imprudent  profanation,  only  made  more 
public  the  foolishness  of  the  cross  "  From  that  time 
onward  till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  tliere  was  again 
aregular  succession  of  bishops  of  Gentile  origin;  and 
the  sacred  places  could  not  of  course  haTe  been  fx^ 
gotten. 

Such  is  the  general  case,  as  stated  by  Chateau* 
briand;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  having  in  any  partic- 
ular weakened  the  strength  of  his  argument.  It  is 

indeed  a  strong  one  at  first  view;  and  at  one  time 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  own  mind;  though 
this  impression  was  again  weakened  and  in  part  done 
away,  when  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  admit  the  al- 
leged miracles  which  are  said  to  have  accompanied 
the  hnding  of  the  cross.  The  long  list  of  subsequent 
testimonies  which  be  adduces,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question,  and  is  a  mere  work  of  supererogation ;  for 
who  has  ever  doubted  the  identity  of  the  present  site 
with  that  selected  under  Constantine  1  Let  us  now 
examine  the  aigument  more  closely. 

That  the  early  Christians  at  Jerusalem  must  have 
kad  a  knowledge  of  the  places  where  the  Lord  was  cru- 

1)  Yet  in  another  part  of  the  a  pcrmiesion  granted  by  Adrian  to 

Rame  work  (Vol.  II.  p.  17),  Cha-  erect  a  church  over  the  Sepul- 

Uaubriaiid  refers  witli  approbation  chre ! — The  Epitome  in  anestion 

totbe  EMtome  Bdhrum  8aer*tcr  i>  a  legendary  traet  of  the  Bfteentb 

the  rather  remarkable  drcam-  century ;  and  kt  finmd  in  Cani/ui 

■tance,  that  Adrian  at  the  request  Thesanr.  Monumenfor.  Eccl.  ed. 

of  the  Christians   enclosed  the  Basnage,  Turn.  iV.  p.  423,  aoq* 

Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  adjacent  The  passage  referreci  to  ie  OD  p. 

lacred  places  with  walls ;  and  this  446* 
iiqttoted  by  Prolteich  (p.  54)  as 
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ciiied  and  buried,  there  cau  be  uo  doubt ;  that  they  erect- 
ed their  churches  on  places  consecrated  by  muracles,  and 
especially  on  Calvary  and  over  our  Lord's  Sepulchre, 
is  a  more  qucsliuHable  position.  Tiicre  is  at  lea^i  uo 
trace  of  it  in  the  New  Testamentj  nor  in  the  history 
of  the  furimitive  church.  The  four  Cvospels,  which  de- 
scribe so  minutely  the  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection,  mention  the  se"  pule  lire  only  in  general 
terms;  and  although  some  of  tliem  were  written  thirty 
or  forty  years  after  these  events,  yet  they  are  silent 
as  to  any  veneration  of  the  sepulchre,  and  also  as  to 
its  very  existence  al  i  hat  time.  The  writers  do  not  even 
make  in  behalf  of  their  Lord  and  Master  the  natural 
appeal  which  Peter  employs  in  the  case  of  David, 
"  that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is 
With  us  Uiklo  this  day."*  The  great  Apostle  of  the  (len- 
tiles  too,  whose  constant  theme  is  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  cross,  has  not 
in  all  his  writings  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  rever- 
ence for  the  place  of  these  great  events  or  tlie  instru- 
ment of  the  Saviour's  passion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  that  of  Paul, 
and  indeed  of  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
directed  to  draw  oil'  the  minds  of  men  from  an  attach- 
ment to  particular  times  and  places,  and  to  lead  the 
true  worshippers  to  worship  God,  not  merely  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  Mount  Gerizim,  but  everywhere  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."^ — The  position  that  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  apostolic  age  were  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  is  a  mere  fancy  springing  from  the  similar 
location  of  the  sepulchre ;  and  still  more  fanciful  and 
absurd  is  the  assertion,  that  those  churches,  if  any  such 
there  were,  might  have  escaped  destruction  during  the 
long  siege  by  Titus. 

1)  Acts  ii.  29.    Comp.  Gen.         2)  John  i v.  21,  23. 
xxxv.  20. 
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The  all^fed  regular  succession  of  bishops,  from  the 
time  of  St.  James  to  the  reign  of  Adrian,  is  also  a 
luatter  of  less  certainty,  than  is  here  represented. 
Boflebios,  the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  lived  two  ' 
centuries  afterwards ;  and  says  expressly,  that  he  had 
been  able  to  fintl  no  document  respecting  them,  and 
wrote  only  from  report.* 

More  important  is  the  circumstance  related  in 
eonnection  with  Adrian,  that  this  emperor  erected 
heathen  temples  on  Groljjotha  and  over  the  sepulchre 
about  A.  D.  135.  Could  this  be  regarded  as  a  well 
ascertained  fact,  it  would  certainly  have  great  weight 
in  a  decision  of  the  question.  But  what  is  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests  ?  The  earliest  witness  is  again  Eu- 
sebius,  writing  after  the  death  of  Constantiue  j  who 
merely  relates  that  a  temple  of  Venus  had  been  erect- 
ed over  the  sepulchre  by  impious  men,  but  says  not 
one  word  ot  Adrian.  The  historians  of  tlie  following 
century  relate  the  same  fact  in  the  same  mamier.*  It 
is  Jerome  alone,  writing  about  A.  D.  395,  or  some 
sixty  years  later  than  Eusebius^  who  affirms  that  an 
idol  had  stood  upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian* 
There  is  moreover  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts.  Eu- 
sebius  and  the  other  historians  speak  only  of  a  temple 
of  Venus  over  the  sepulchre.  Jerome  on  the  other 
hand  places  the  marble  statue  of  Venus  on  the  rock 
of  the  cross"  or  Gols^otha,  and  an  imas^e  of  J  upiter  on 
the  place  of  the  resurrection  Here  the  Latin  father 
is  probably  wrong;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye-witness; 
and  the  former  is  therefore  equally  liable  to  have  been 
wrong  in  ascribing  these  idols  to  Adrian. 

What  then  after  ail  is  the  amount  of  the  testimony  ^ 
relative  to  an  idol  erected  over  the  place  of  the  resur-  ^ 

1)  Hist.  Ecc.  IV.  5.  3)  Hieron.  Ep.  XLTX,  Pau- 

2)  Euseb.  Vit.  Cooat.  III.  26.    lin.  Ton.  iV.  u.  ]^  dM.  ed.  Murti* 
Socrat.  H.  £.  JL 17.  Soxom.  II.  1.  anay. 

Vol.  II.  10 
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Tectum^  and  Miring  to  mark  the  spoil  It  u  simply) 
that  writers  ex  post  fado  haye  mentioned  such  an  idol 

as  standing,  not  over  tlie  sepulchre  known  of  old  as 
being  that  ol  Ciirist,  but  over  llie  spot  fixed  upon  by 
Qmstantine  as  that  sepulckre.   Their  testimony  proves 
conclusively  that  an  idol  stood  upon  that  spot ;  but 
it  has  no  bearing  to  show  that  this  spot  was  the  true 
sepulchre.  Eusebius,  the  cotemporary  and  e ye->v  itness, 
makes  no  mentkm  of  any  tradition  connected  with  the 
idoL   Jerome  sixty  years  later  is  the  only  one  to 
ascribe  it  to  Adrian ;  and  Sozomen  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  fifth  century  is  the  first  to  reniiu  k,  that  the  heathen 
orected  it  in  the  hope,  that  Christians  who  came 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  sepulchre,  would  thus 
have  the  appearance  of  worshipping  an  idoL^  Yet 
from  these  slender  materials,  the  bkilRil  pen  of  Cha- 
teaubriand has  wrought  out  a  statement  so  definite  and 
specious,  that  most  readers  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  investigation,  have  probably  regarded  the 
matter  as  a  well-established  fact. 

Thus  then  the  po^tive  proofs  alleged  in  favour  of 
an  earlier  tradition  respecting  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
vanish  away ;  and  there  remains  only  the  possibility, 
that  a  fact  of  this  naliirc  might  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  church  through  the  succession  of  bishops 
and  other  holy  men.  Yet  there  are  also  various  cir- 
cumstances, iduch  militate  strongly  even  against  such 

a  probahility. 

One  of  these  is  the  utter  silence  of  Eusebius  and  of 
all  following  vnriters,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
tradition.   Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  language  both  of 

Eusebius  and  of  Constantine  hiniselfj  seeiiis  strongly 
to  imply,  that  no  such  former  tradition  could  have 
been  extant.  Eusebius  relates,  in  speaking  of  the 
place  of  the  resurrection,  that   hitherto  impious  men, 

X)  Sozomen,  H.  £.  IL  1. 
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or  radicr  the  wole  race  of  demons  throusfh  their  instro- 
mentality,  had  made  every  elibrt  to  deliver  oyer  that 
illustrious  monument  of  immortality  to  darknew  and 
oblivion.^'  Tbey  had  covered  it  with  earth,  and 
erected  over  it  a  temple  of  Venus ;  and  it  was  this 
spot,  thus  desecrated  and  wholly  "  given  over  to  for- 
getfulness  and  oblivion/'^  that  the  emperor,  *^not 
without  a  divine  intimation,  but  moved  in  spirit  by 
the  Saviour  himself"  ordered  to  be  purified  and 
adoiued  wutli  splendid  bmidings.^  Such  language, 
eertainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  qpeaking  of 
a  spot  well  known  and  definitely  marked  by  long  tra* 
dition.  The  emperor  too,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius, 
regards  the  discovery  of  "  the  token  of  the  Saviour^s 
most  sacred  passion,  w  hich  for  so  long  a  time  had  been 
hidden  under  ground,"  as  <^  a  miracle  beyond  theeapa- 
city  of  man  sufficiently  to  celebrate  or  even  to  com- 
prelicud."*  The  mere  removal  of  obstructions  from  a 
well-known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described  as 
a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  Constantine  goes 
to  sliow,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
held  to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge 
derived  from  tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  interpo^ 
sition  and  revelation. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  silence  of  Eusebius 
respecting  the  part  which  Helena  bore  in  these  trans- 
actions; and  have  detailed  the  circumstances  under 
which,  according  to  later  writers,  she  was  enabled  to 
find  and  distinofuish  the  true  cross*  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  supposed  cross  was  certainly  in  existence 

1)  AiiO-p  %i  K«U  aypoi^ JtoQadir  gtofta  (t^lgn)  reltTs  to  the  f-epul- 
ioatvov.  chre  or  to  tiie  cross  j  most  proba- 

2)  Euteb.  Vit.  Conit.  IH.  25,  Sd.    bly  to  the  latter.  See  above,  pp. 

3)  Ibid.  III.  30.    It  is  here    1^  13,  15. 

doubtitil  whether  the  word  yn^        4)  See  above,  p.  14,  eeq. 
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io  early  as  the  time  of  Cyrill,  only  some  twenty  yean 

after  its  alleged  discovery  by  HelenaJ  It  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  this  main 
curcumstance  in  the  agency  ascribed  to  Helena,  must 
have  had  some  foundation  in  fact;  and,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  account  for  the  silence  of  Eusebius, 
it  would  also  appear  not  improbable,  that  these  later 
accounts  may  be  in  the  main  correct,  at  least  so  far  as 
they  afM^ribe  to  Helena  the  chief  agency  in  searching 
for  and  discovering  the  supposed  Holy  Sepulchre.  Yet 
even  in  these  accounts,  she  is  nowhere  said  to  liave 
acted  in  consequence  of  any  known  tradition ;  but 
only  to  have  received  a  "  divine  suggestion/'  and  also 
to  have  inquired  diligently  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  especially,  according  to  some,  of  the  Jews.^  At 
any  rate,  tkereibre,  the  place  of  the  Sepulchre  was 
not  then  a  matter  of  public  notoriety ;  and  the  alleged 
miracle,  which  attended  her  discovery  of  the  true 
cross,  serves  at  least  to  show  the  dee^ree  of  ready  cre- 
dulity with  which  the  search  was  conducted. 

Thus  far  the  balance  of  evidence  would  seem  to  be 
decidedly  against  the  probable  existence  of  any  pre- 
vious tradition.  But  we  are  now  prepared  to  advance 
a  step  further ;  and  to  show,  that  even  were  it  possi- 
ble to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  prevailing  tradi- 
tion, still  this  would  not  have  been  of  sufficient  authority 
to  CD uulci  balance  the  tstrength  of  the  topographical 
objections. 

The  strongest  assertion  which  can  be  made  in  the 
ease,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  general  probability,  that 

such  a  tradition  might  have  been  handed  down  for 
three  centuries  in  the  church  through  the  succession  of 
bishops  and  other  holy  men.  But  for  the  value  of 
such  a  tradition,  supposing  it  to  have  existed,  we  have 

1)  See  pp.  15,  16.  thoritiee,   M  glwn    aboTC^  pp. 

2)  See  tbe  account  and  the  au-    14^  15. 
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a  deckiTe  test,  in  applying  the  same  reasoning  to 

another  tradition  of  precisely  the  same  ch:iracter  aiid 
import.  The  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension  must  have 
been  to  the  first  Christians  in  Jerusalem  an  object  of 
no  less  interest  than  his  sepulchre,  and  could  not  but 
hare  been  equally  known  to  them.  The  knowledsre 
of  it  too  would  naturally  have  been  handed  down  from 
century  to  century  through  the  same  succession  of 
biahops  and  holy  men.  In  this  case,  moreoyer,  we 
know  that  such  a  tradition  did  actnally  exist  before 
the  age  of  Constantine,  which  pointed  out  the  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Bosebius,  writing  about  A.  D.  315,  ten  years  or  more 
before  the  journey  of  Helena,  speaks  expressly,  (as  we 
have  already  seen,)  of  the  many  Christians  who  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  not  as  of 
old  to  celebrate  a  festival,  but  to  behold  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy  in  the  desolations  of  the  city, 
and  to  pay  their  adorations  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  Jesus  gave  his  last  charge  to  his  dich 
ciples,  and  then  ascended  into  heaven.^  Yet  notwith- 
standing: this  weijjht  of  testimony,  and  the  apparent 
length  of  time  and  unbroken  succession  through  which 
Ae  story  had  been  handed  down,  the  tradition  itself 
is  unquestionably  false;  since  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  express  declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to 
St.  Luke,  Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  as  far  as  to  Beth- 
any, and  blessed  them ;  and  while  he  blessed  them,  he 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.'--* 
Yet  Helena  erected  a  church  upon  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives; and  assuredly  there  could  have  been  no  tradition 

1)  Tir¥  tl<i   Xquftop   ntntaxtv-  ntQi  t^5  awxtAtlaq  fivox^Qta  TKxoct^ 

>jr«y  cbr«rr«r  nwtaxo^P  f^h  (ft^uxovn^f  trttv&ir  X9  wop  tlq  ovQ<t^ 

WifpfjforTwr,  ovx  w?  ndXai  n»t*X,  vovq  arodov  ntTtotrifji/vnv.  Euseb. 

.  .      [tvtxa]  rrji  tnl  to  o(>o;  xSv  Demonstr.  Evang.  VI.  18.  p.  288, 

iloiuiv  TxifQouvvr^atwi ,  .  .  l»&a  [tov  Colon.  1688. 

Urov]  Toi9  Idvrov  fM&i[nit^  tnl  tn<i  2)  Luke  xxiv.  50, 51.  8ee  mm 
«it«9*te«  «oS       liowir  i^mf^  «4    in  Vol.  I.  pi.  375.  Note  L 
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better  accredited  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Sepfulchra 

Indeed,  the  fact  tluil  no  pilgrimages  were  made  to  the 
lattexi  goes  strongly  to  show  that  there  was  no  trad^ 
tion  respecting  it  whaterer. 

We  arrive  at  a  similar,  though  less  decided  result, 
in  following  up  another  parallel  tradition  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity,  so  called,  at  Bcthie* 
hem,  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Jesue 
was  born,  by  a  tradition  which  reaches  back  at  least 
to  tlie  nnddie  of  the  second  century.  At  that  time 
Justin  Martyr  speaks  distinctly  ol  the  Saviour's  birth, 
as  having  occurred  in  a  grotto  near  Bethleh^.'  In 
the  third  century,  Origen  adduces  it  as  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  so  that  even  the  heathen  regarded  it 
as  the  birthplace  of  him  whom  the  Christians  adored.^ 
Eusebius  also  mentions  it  several  years  before  the 
journey  of  Helena  f  and  the  latter  consecrated  the 
spot  by  erectinij  over  it  a  cliurch.  In  thiy  instance, 
indeed,  the  language  of  Scripture  is  less  decisive  than 
in  respect  to  the  place  of  the  ascension  and  the  evan* 
gelist  simply  relates  that  the  Virgin  ^'  brought  forth 
her  first-boiu  sou,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger  ;  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  ui  the  iao."^  But  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Saviour's  being  bomin  a  cave  would 
certainly  have  not  been  less  remarkable,  than  his 


Xvacu,  iv  6h  an^XcUta  ttvi  ovviyyvq 

xHv  ovxuiv  ixtT,  /xfrmt*  Maqla 

rr,y  XnioTuf,  y.al  h'  cfdtit]  cutov 
IT!  ')f{Kn.  Justin.  Mart.  cum 
Ti  V  ph.  78.  p.  175.  Hag.  Com. 
1742. 

2)  Origen.  c.  Celsum  I.  5L 
Opp.  Tom.  I.  p.  367,  ed.  Delarue. 

3)  Euseb.  DciuoQstr.  jSvanff. 
Vll.  2.  p.  343,  Col.  1688.'  In  this 
passage^  instead  of  dia  r^?  rov 

ov  M§ms,  it  ■bouid  doubtlMi 


read  Siit  rifq^toS  Sittqciv  iiitfttfi* 
Comp.  the  t%  ym^tic  ^i^o* 

as  ii?ed  of  the  same  cavern,  Eu- 
^vh.  Vit.  Const.  III.  43. — Jerome, 
eeventy  years  later,  aiiiriDe  that 
from  the  time  of  Adrian  onward^ 
Adonis  was  worshipped  in  this  cav- 
ern ;  hut  as  all  the  earlier  "wt iters 
arc  silent  as  to  any  such  dese- 
cration, it  is  perfai^M  nothing  more 
than  a  rhetorieal  parallel  to  the 
statue  of  Venus  in  Jerusalem. 
Hicron.  Ep.  XLIX,  ad  Paulin. 
Opp.  Tom.  IV.  iL  p.  564,  ed.  Mart. 
4)  Luke  il  7$  compu  va.  12^  16. 
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haTing  been  laid  in  a  manger;  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sacred  writer  would  not  hare  passed  it 
over  in  silence.  The  grotto  moreover  was  and  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  town  j  and  although  there  may 
be  still  occaflional  instances  in  Judea,  where  a  eavem 
is  occopied  as  a  stable,  yet  this  is  not  now,  and  never 
was,  the  usual  practice,  especially  in  towns  and  their 
environs.  Taking  into  accountall  these  circumstances, 
— and  also  the  early  and  general  tendency  to  invent 
and  propagate  legends  of  a  similar  character,  and  the 
prevailing  custom  of  representing  tlie  events  of  the 
gospel-history  as  having  taken  place  in  grottoes/ — it 
would  seem  hardly  consistent  with  a  love  of  simple  his« 
toric  tnith,  to  attaeh  to  this  tradition  any  much  higher 
degree  ol  credit,  than  we  have  sliuwn  to  belong  to  the 
paraiiei  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
ascension. 

The  two  traditions  which  we  have  now  examined, 

both  present  a  much  stronger  case,  than  any  thing 
which  ever  has  been  or  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
supposed  Holy  Sepulchre.   Yet  one  of  them  at  leasts 


1)  On  the  subject  of  grottne'^.  I 
■abjoin  the  very  apposite  remarks 
of  Manndrell,  Journey,  tic.  Apr. 
Idch.   '*  I  cannot  forMor  to  men- 
tion in  this  place  an  observation, 
wiiich  i.s  very  nhvious  to  all  that 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  viz.  that  al- 
most all  pMwgea  and  Uiitoriet  re- 
lated in  the  GoapeL  are  reprc scent- 
ed by  ihern  that  undertake  to  show 
where  every  thing  was  done,  as 
luLVUD^  been  dime  nuwt  of  them  m 
grottoes ;  anl  that,  even  in  such 
cases  where  the  condition  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  actitwu*  tliem- 
eelves  seem  to  reqruire  places  of 
anotiier  nature.    Thus,  if  you 
TTould  tica  the  place  where  St. 
Aiinr-  wn'^  delivered  of  the  blessed 
Yirgui,  you arecarricd  loagrotto; 
if  the  puioe  of  the  AnmineiBtion,  it 
is  also  a  grotto  ;  if  the  place  where 
the  UsMd  Virgin  snhited  Blizar 


beth ;  if  that  of  the  Baptist's  or  of 
our  Saviour's  nativitv;  il'  that  of 
the  agony,  or  Chat  ef  St  Peter's 
repentance,  or  that  where  the 
Apostles  made  the  rreed,  or  this 
of  the  Tran8figurati')n  J  all  these 
places  are  also  grottoes.  And  in 
a  word,  wherever  you  go,  yon  find 
ulnioKt  every  thing  is  represented 
as  done  under  ground.  Certainly 
grottoes  were  anciently  held  uk 
great  esteem,  or  else  tney  cotdd 
never  have  been  assigned,  in  spite 
of  all  probnbility,  for  the  places  in 
wliich  were  done  so  many  various 
actions.  Perhaps  it  was  the  her- 
mit-way of  living  in  grottoes,  firom 
the  fifni  or  J^ixth  century  down- 
ward, that  has  brouirht  ihoni  ever 
since  to  be  in  so  great  reputation." 
The  historical  notiees  in  the  texL 
show  that  this  practice  is  of  much 
earlier  dato  than  is  here  assigned. 
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and  probably  both,  have  no  foundation  in  historic  truth. 

On  this  <;r{>iind  then,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  the  al- 
leged Site  oi  the  iSepulchre  is  found  to  be  without  sup- 
port.^ 

Thus  in  every  view  whieh  I  have  been  able  to 

take  of  tlie  question,  both  topographical  and  historical, 
whetiier  on  the  spot  or  in  the  closet,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  previous  prepossessions,  I  am  led  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Golgotha  and  the  tomb  now  shown 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  not  upon  the 
real  places  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord.  The  alleged  discover  y  of  them  by  the  aged  and 
'  credulous  Helena,  like  her  discovery  of  the  cross,  may 
not  improbably  have  been  the  work  of  pious  fraud.  It 
would  perhaps  not  be  doing  injustice  to  the  bishop 
Macarius  and  his  clergy,  if  we  regard  the  whole  as  a 
well  laid  and  successful  plan  for  restoring  to  Jerusaleni 
its  former  conridmition,  and  elevating  hk  see'  to  a 
higher  degree  of  iniliu  nee  and  dignity. 

If  it  be  asked,  Where  tiieu  are  the  true  sites  of  Gol- 
gotha and  the  sepulchre  to  be  sought  f  I  must  reply, 
that  probably  all  search  can  only  be  in  vain.  We  know 
nothing  more  from  the  Scriptures,  than  that  they  were 
near  each  other,  without  the  gate  and  nigh  to  the  city, 
in  a  frequented  spot^  This  would  favour  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  place  was  probably  upon  a  great  road 
leading  from  one  of  the  gates ;  and  such  a  spot  ^\  ould 
only  be  found  upon  the  western  or  northern  sides  of  the 
city,  on  the  roads  leading  towards  Joppa  or  Damascus. 

Ill,  STATISTICS. 

The  details  in  the  preceding  pages  have  extended 

themselves  far  beyond  the  limits  originally  proposed ; 
and  will  at  least  prove  to  the  reader,  that  during  our 

1)  After  this  discussion,  it  would    form  and  condition  of  tbe  prcmt 

be  onitflo  nvrnl.  to  rhvcll  upon  the    lepfulchre,  against  ito  Slltil2UiQr* 
argumeats  uiuaiiy  drawn  irom  the        2)  John  six.  SO, 
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sojourn  in  Jenualem,  our  attention  was  diieeted  more 

to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City, 
than  to  its  present  social  and  political  relations.  The 
factSi  however,  which  we  gleaned  upon  these  latter 
points,  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest ;  and  may  help  to 
iili  out  or  correct  the  accouuis  of  ollu  r  writers. 

The  glory  of  Jerusalem  has  indeed  departed.  From 
her  ancient  high  estate,  as  the  splendid  metropolis  of 
the  Jewidi  commonwealth  and  of  the  whole  Christian 
Tvorld,  Uie  beloved  of  nations  and  '  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,'  she  has  sunk  into  tlie  neglected  capital  oi  a 
petty  Turkish  province and  where  of  old  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  thronged  her  streets  and  temple,  we 
now  liiid  a  population  of  scarcely  as  many  single  thou- 
sands dwelling  sparsely  within  her  walls.    The  cup 
of  wrath  and  desolation  from  the  Almighty  has  been 
poured  out  upon  her  to  the  dregs;  and  she  sits  sad  and 
solitary  in  darkness  and  in  the  dust.    The  Saviour' 
"  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadsst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  I  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes       He  wept  at  the  calamities  and  the 
doom  which  were  then  coming  upon  the  city,  and 
which  now  for  almost  eighteen  centuries  have  bowed 
her  heavily  to  the  ground.  That  which  our  Lord  wept 
over  in  prospect,  we  now  see  in  the  terrible  reality. 
Long  since  have  the  days  come,  when    her  enemies 
cast  a  trench  about  her,  and  compassed  her  round,  and 
kept  her  in  on  every  side,  and  have  laid  her  even  with 
the  ground,  and  her  children  within  her;  and  have  not 
left  in  her  one  stone  upon  another !"    How  fearfully, 
and  almost  to  the  letter,  this '  burden'  of  Jerusalem  has 
been  accomplished  upon  her,  the  preceding  pages  may 
serve  to  testify. 

Under  the  Egyptian  rule  in  Syria,  the  former 

l)Lii]Mxix.41,feq. 
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Pashaliks  of  'Akka  and  Aleppo  have  been  done  awaj. 
The  whole  country  ib  united  under  one  civil  govern- 
ment,  the  seat  of  which  is  at  Damascus;  while  the 

independent  military  command  lis  intrusted  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  The  same  system  is  also  ioilowed  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Thus 
in  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  which  includes  the  hill 
country  around  the  city  from  Sinjil  on  the  Nurth  to 
about  half  way  to  Hebron  on  the  South,  there  is  a 
Mutesellim  or  civil  governor,  residing  in  the  city,  and 
likewise  a  military  commander.  The  powers  of  these 
two  chiefs,  perhaps  from  policy,  are  not  very  distinctly 
marked,  nor  separated  by  any  very  definite  line.  The 
former,  however,  seems  to  be  the  responsible  persoa 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  and  he  too  was 
the  actor  in  disarming  several  villages  while  we  were 
there,  which  would  saeiu  to  fall  more  naturally  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  colleague.  The  district  of  He* 
bron  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  admin- 
istered only  by  a  deputy-governor.  The  Bedawin 
tribes  around  Hebron  and  in  the  deserts  further  South, 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  Sheikh  Sa'id,  the 
civil  governor  of  Gaza ;  who  collected  from  them  the 
tribute,  and  controlled  their  predatory  excursions 
aganiist  other  tribes. — The  little  intercourse  \^  hich  we 
had  occasion  to^  seek  with  tlie  two  governors  of  Je- 
rusalem, has  already  been  mentioned.^ 

A  considerable  body  of  troops  usually  lie  in  garri- 
son at  Jerusalem;  but  the  nuinlier  is  variable,  and  we 
did  not  learn  the  average  amount.  They  were  at  this 
time  mostly  Syrian  troops,  taken  by  force  as  soldiers 
in  the  country  itself ;  and  of  course  exceedingly  dis- 
contented with  the  service.  Shortlv  before  our  visit, 
a  mutiny  had  occurred  among  them ;  a  large  number 
had  deserted,  many  of  whom  had  been  retaken ;  while 

1)  See  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  360,  364. 
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otfieni  were  still  wanderinf  about  as  outlaws  and 

robbers  It  was  tbe  iLsii.il  policy  of  the  Ei^vptian 
government  to  remove  tUe  Syrian  regiments  irom 
their  own  soil  to  Egypt  or  other  places,  where  they 
would  be  less  reminded  of  their  bondage ;  and  during 
our  stay  in  Jerusalem  a  large  detachment  of  its  garri- 
son was  sent  off  to  Yafa,  intended  foi*  a  more  distant 
service.  The  troops  we  saw,  were  in  generiU  com- 
Ikised  of  fine-looking  young  men.  They  are  lodged  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  citadel,  adjacent  to  which  new  bar- 
racks had  recently  been  erected;  and  also  m  the 
former  house  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  on  the  North 
of  the  Uaram,  now  conyerted  into  a  barrack.  A  mill* 
tary  guard  was  regularly  kept  at  each  of  the  city- 
gates.  We  saw^  also  several  tiiiies  parties  of  soldiers 
at  the  fountains  and  wells  round  about  the  city,  wash- 
ing their  garments  and  spreading  them  upon  the 
ground  to  dry. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously 
estimated  according  to  the  fancy  of  different  travellers, 
from  15,000  up  to  nearly  30,000.^  No  doubt  the  num- 
ber has  Taried  much  at  different  times;  and  entire 
certainty  can  never  be  hoped  for  under  an  ori- 
ental government,  where  a  census  of  the  whole 
population  is  a  thing  unknown.  Indeed,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
no  cbiui  whatever  accessible  to  a  traveller,  on  ^\  bich 
to  found  a  calculation.  The  more  common  estimate 
of  late  years  among  the  Franks,  has  been  the  round 
number  of  15,000  inhabitants ;  of  which  the  greater 
part  have  been  supposed  to  be  Muhanunedans.  We 
found,  however,  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  both 
these  statements. 

1)  Turner  26,000,  Vol.  II.  p.  Jo wett  15,000,  p.  238.  Salxbacher 
263.  Richardson  'J0,000,  Vol.  11.  (in  1837)  not  Jew  than  25^000^  Vol. 
p.  256.   Scholz  18,000,  p.  271.    ILp.  119. 
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The  introduction  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  military  conscription  into  Syria,  has  led  to 
the  enumeration  and  registry  of  all  the  mofet  who  are 
of  ail  acre  to  be  taxed  or  to  bear  arms.  We  could  not 
learn  that  this  age  is  very  exactly  defined  ;  but  it  is 
usually  reckoned  as  commencing  at  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  According  to  the  proportion  generally 
assumed,  this  enumeration  may  thus  be  rep^arded  as  a 
loose  census  of  one  fourth  of  the  population.  As  this 
measure  was  a  great  innovation,  and  led  to  conse- 
quences which  excited  much  alarm  and  opposition,  the 
211U liber  of  persons  thus  registered  in  the  different  cities 
and  villages  became  everywhere  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  was  very  generally  known. 
On  our  inquiring  of  different  individuals  respecting  the 
number  enrolled  in  a  ]);irt  icular  place,  the  answer  given 
was  almost  uniformly  the  same.  We  found  this  there- 
fore to  be  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  positive  basis, 
on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  any 
city  or  village.  Yet  even  this  enumcratiuu  is  not 
always  correct ;  as  the  partiality  or  negligence  of  the 
authorities  often  causes  the  list  to  fall  below  the  ac- 
tual number.  Among  the  multitudes  belonging  to 
different  sects,  there  are  always  eyes  keen  enough  to 
watch  and  detect  the  errors  arising  from  tills  source; 
and  we  not  unfrequently  received  two  reports,  one 
according  to  the  official  registry,  and  the  other  accord- 
ing to  the  alleged  truth. — I  have  dwelt  the  longer 
upon  this  topic  here;  because  these  remarks  apply 
not  only  to  Jerusalem,  but  to  all  our  subsequent  tra- 
vels in  Palestine.^ 

1)  In  regarding  this  partial  euu-  statistics  of  Egypt  and  Syria  du- 
meration  m  the  only  existing  baais  ring  the  lame  year,  as  the  aoeredi- 
for  a  ^i^eneral  estimate,  I  am  happy  ted  agent  of  the  I3ritish  govern- 
to  have  the  concurrence  of  my  ment,  were  carried  on  under  facifi 
friend  Dr.  Bowring  j  whose  re-  ties  and  to  an  extent  to  which  ours 
aearehei  into  Uie  reaoureea  and  oonUI  make  no  preCenaioii. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  dwell  in  separate 
quarters  accoriling  to  their  religion, — Christian,  Jew- 
iiih,  and  Muhammedaa.  The  Christian  quarter  ex- 
tends along  the  upper  or  western  part  of  the  city, 
between  the  Latin  convent  at  the  N.  W.  comer,  and 
lliti  great  Aniieiiian  convent  in  the  S.  W.  including 
also  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Jewish 
quarter  occupies  the  northeastern  part  of  Zion,  and 
extends  upwards  so  as  to  include  the  greater  portion 
of  the  hill  lying  within  the  walls.  The  Muhamme- 
dansarein  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  city. 
After  careful  inquiry,  the  information  which  we  found 
most  worthy  to  be  relied  upon,  amounted  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I.  The  MuHAMMEDANS  are  reckoned  in  the  govern- 
ment books  at  750  men;  but  amount  really  to  1,100. 
This  gives  at  the  utmost  a  round  number  of  4,500. 

II.  Of  the  Jews,  only  500  males  are  enrolled ;  but 
there  are  actually  many  more.  According  to  the  careful 
estunate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolayson,  who  has  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  than  any  other  person,  the 

whole  number  of  the  Jews  at  this  time  was  about  3,000. 
In  former  years  the  number  had  sometimes  amounted 
to  5,000. 

ni.  Christians.   The  GVeefts  are  reckoned  by  the 

government  at  400,  but  are  actually  4G0 ;  the  Lathis 
at  260 ;  the  Armenians  at  130.  Total  850  males,  in- 
dicating a  population  of  about  3,500  in  all. — ^Hence 

Muhammedaiis  4,500 

Jewf?  3,000 
Christians  3,500 

Total  PopdatioD   11,000. 

If  to  this  we  add  something  for  possible  omissions, 

and  for  the  inmates  of  the  convents  ;  the  standing 
population  of  the  city,  exclusive  of  tlie  garrison,  can- 
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not  well  be  reckoned  at  over  11,500  soub.   The  Mu- 

haminedans,  it  will  be  seen,  are  more  numerous  than 
either  tiie  Jews  or  Christians  alone ;  but  fewer  in 
number  than  these  two  bodies  united.^ 

Of  all  this  native  population,  as  well  as  througboat 
Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Arabic  is  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage ;  as  much  so  as  the  English  in  London  or  the 
French  in  Paris.  The  Jews  are  for  the  most  part  not 
natives  of  the  country;  and  speak  a  corrupt  medley 
of  tongues  among  themselves.  Among  the  other  for- 
eigners, the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Italian  languages 
are  also  found ;  but  whoever  desires  to  obtain  accew 
to  the  common  people,  whether  Muhammedans  or 
Christians,  can  do  it  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
Arabic. 

Of  the  Jews  now  resident  iu  Palestine,  the  greater 
number  are  such  as  have  come  up  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives 

and  die  in  one  of  the  four  holy  places — Jenisalciu, 
Hebron,  Tiberias,  or  8afed.  Those  in  Jerusalem  de- 
sire to  lay  their  bones  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat^ 


1)1  have  more  rfrpntly learned, 
(Oct.  1840,)  that  some  ot  our  friends 
in  Jerupaleiii}  on  the  ttrepglh  of  la- 
ter information,  have  been  led  to 
eetinuite  the  number  of  the  Mu- 
hammedane  at  about  1,500  higher, 
or  6,000  in  all;  and  the  Jews  at 
7«000^  according^  to  the  reported 
enumeration  obtain<  d  1  y  Sir  Mo- 
ec°  Montetiorein  A.  1>.  \S?,9.  This 
would  give  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city  about  17,000  aoult. 
But  I  hare  yet  to  learn,  that  the 
new  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  Muhanun^lan&  were  more  cor- 
rect than  am,  Aa  to  the  Jew% 
the  enumeration  in  question  wae 
mncle  out  by  themselves,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  a  certain 
amount  of  alms  for  every  name  re- 
turned.  It  is  therefore  obvioiiai 

that  thry  horo  hnt]  ns  =:tron^  a  7nr>- 

tive  to  exaggerate  their  aumberi 


as  they  often  have  in  other  rircnm- 
stances  to  underrate  it  BesideB) 
thie  number  of  7.000  reete  merdy 
on  report ;  Sir  Moses  himself  hlf 
published  nothing  on  the  subject ; 
nor  could  his  agent  in  London  afibrd 
me  any  information  so  late  as  Nor. 
1840.  The  Scottish  deputation  of 
clergymen  in  1830,  as  T  learned 
from  some  of  its  members,  estima- 
ted the  Jewijin  Jerusalem  at  5,000 
■ouls ;  while  Mr.  Calmon,  who  ao* 
companied  them,  himself  a  coD' 
verted  Jew,  still  supposed  them  not 
to  exceed  3^000  in  all.— The  esti- 
mate of  the  Britidi  Consul  at  Bd- 
rftt,  vrbo  makes  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  only  10,000  on 
the  other  hand  certainly  too  low. 
See  Dr.  Bowring's  Report  on  Sy- 
ria, p.  7. 

2)  See  aboTO^  Vol.  I.  p.  517. 
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They  come  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Iievanti  and 
especially  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Salonika; 

in  which  cities  there  are  many  thousands  of  this  peo- 
ple. Two  years  before  our  visit,  the  Jews  were  said 
to  have  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Syria,  and  parti* 
eularly  to  Damascus  and  I'yre,  where  formerly  they 
were  not  permitted  to  reside.  But  subsequently,  as 
the  high  prices  of  provisions  and  of  living  in  general 
increased,  this  circumstance  prevented  the  coming  of 
more,  and  compelled  the  return  of  many ;  so  that  the 
number  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  had  been  much  dimin- 
ished. They  live  liere,  for  the  most  part,  in  poverty 
and  filth*  A  considerable  amount  of  money  is  col- 
lected for  them  by  their  emissaries  in  different  coun« 
tries  ;  but  as  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Rabbins, 
and  is  managed  by  them  without  responsibility,  it  is 
understood  to  be  admmistered  without  much  regard 
to  honesty ;  and  serves  chiefly  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  own  influence  and  control  over  the  conduct  and 
consciences  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

Most  of  the  Jews  now  in  Palestine  appear  to  be  of 
Spanish  or  P6lish  origin ;  very  few  are  from  Germany, 
or  are  able  to  speak  the  German  language.  The  very 
motive  which  leads  them  thus  to  return  to  the  Land 
of  Promise,  shows  their  strong  attachment  to  their 
ancient  faith ;  and  would  of  itself  point  a  priori  to 
the  conclusion,  which  is  found  to  be  true  in  fact,  vis. 
that  the  Jews  thus  resident  in  Palestine  are  of  all 
others  the  most  bigotted,  and  the  least  accessible  to 
the  labours  of  Christian,  missionaries.  The  efforts  of 
the  English  Mission  have  as  yet  been  attended  with 
very  slight  success  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  Jewish-Christian  church  in 
Jfenualem,  will  add  to  the  influence  and  prosperity  of 
the  mission.  The  site  was  purchased  during  our  stay 
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ia  the  city ;  and  the  building  is  understood  to  be  now 
in  progress. 

.  The  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite  live  around  the 

Latin  conA  cut,  on  which  they  are  wholly  dependent. 
They  are  native  Arabs ;  know  no  other  language  than 
the  Arabic ;  and  are  said  to  be  descended  from  CaUuh 
lie  converts  in  the  times  of  the  crusades.  They  are 
in  number  about  1 ,100  suuls,  according  to  the  preceding 
estimate ;  and  live  partly  by  carving  crosses  and  beads 
for  rosaries,  and  partly  on  the  alms  of  the  convent.^-* 
The  Latin  convent  in  Jerusalem,  like  all  those  in  the 
Holy  Land,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  or 
Minorites,  of  the  class  termed  JF^ratres  Alinores  ab 
Observaniia,  I  have  already  mentioned  theur  for* 
mer  residence  on  Mount  Zion,  and  theur  removal  to 
the  pre.sent  building  in  A.  D.  1561.^  This  convent 
contains  at  present  between  forty  and  fifty  monks, 
half  Italians  and  half  Spaniards;  and  takes  rank  of 
all  the  other  Catholic  monasteries  in  the  East.  Id  it 
resides  the  Intendant  or  Principal  of  all  the  Convents, 
with  the  rank  of  an  Abbot,  and  the  title  of  '  Guardian 
of  Mount  Zion  and  Gustos  of  the  Holy  Land."'  He  is 
always  an  Italian ;  and  is  appointed  or  at  least  con- 
firmed at  Rome  every  three  years.  The  same  indivi- 
dual is  sometimes  reappointed.  There  is  also  a  Vicar, 
called  likewise  President,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
Guardian  in  case  of  his  absence  or  death.  He  is  chosen 
in  like  manner  for  three  years ;  and  may  be  an  Italian 
or  a  Spaniard.^    The  Procurator,  who  manages  the 

1)  Salzbachcr  gives  the  num-  Sion  ct  Cuptos  (Praesnl)  Tcrrae 
ber  at  1,500.  Other  native  Catho-  Sanctae  Q^uareemiuSj  Tom.  !• 
lies  are  found  also  in  connection  p.  4A5. 

with  the  Latin  conventi  at  B«lllle-  4)  "Vicariua  eive  Praeae*;" 

hem  and  Nazareth.  QuaresmiuR  I.  p.  468.  Formerly 

2)  See  i^ve,  Vol.  I.  p.  358,  the  Vicar  was  usually  a  Freoch 
Note  a  monk}  hat  thwMeiibi  no  loQgtf  to 

S)  '^Qoardiiiim  mori  Montii  bo  tho  caie.  Sduil^  p.  10fi. 
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temporal  concerns,  is  always  a  Spaniard:  and  is 
elected  for  life.  The  executive  council,  called  Discrer 
toriumf  is  composed  of  these  three  officials,  and  of  three 
other  monks,  PatreB  discreH. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  twenty  com  ents  be- 
longing to  the  establishment  oi  the  "  Terra  banta/'  is 
rated  at  40,000  Spanish  dollars  per  annum.  They 
are  said  to  be  verj  deeply  in  debt,  contracted  in  for- 
mer years,  when  the  wars  in  Europe  cut  off  for  a  time 
their  usual  eleemosynary  supplies.  Under  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  they  are  freed  from  the  numerous 
exactions  to  which  they  were  formerly  subjected  from 
the  caprice  and  giLudincss  of  pashas  and  governors; 
and  pay  a  regular  tax  for  the  property  which  they  pos- 
sess. For  their  buildings  and  lands  in  and  around 
Jemsalmi,  including  the  holy  places,  the  annual  tax 
is  said  to  be  7,0UU  Piastres,  or  about  350  Spaniisii 
dollars.^ 

The  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  (not  monks)  are 
all  native  Arabs;  have*  their  own  native  priests;  and 

enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  Uic  service  in  tlieir 
churches  periormed  in  their  own  mother-tongue,  tlie 
Arabic.  They  amount  in  Jerusalem  to  nearly  2,000 
souls. — The  Greek  convents  are  tenanted  by  foreign* 


1)  See  Schoix  Reise,  p.  194, 
seq.  Salzbacher  Brumerungen, 
n.  ]!.  92,  Mq.  The  amount  of  the 

present  tax  is  given  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  !nttrr  writer  ;  who  as  Ca- 
non of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  ut 


lehem;  St.  John'a  in  the  Desert,  an 
hour  and  a  half  S.  W.  of  Jerusa- 
lem; Ramleh,  Yftfa,  Haifa,  'Akka, 
Nazareth,  Sidon,  Beirut,  Tripolis. 
Lariesa,  Aleppo,  Daiii;i^cus,  ana 
one  on  Mount  Lebanon^  also  in 


Vienna,  and  a  Gatholie  pilgrim  of   Alexandria,  Roaetta,  and  Cairo  in 


rank,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
hmd  aecees  to  the  hest  information. 
Yet  1  am  not  sure  that  this  alleged 
sum  of 7,000  Piastres  (like  to  many 
other  things)  is  not  copied  by  him 
from  Srholz,  who  was  there  in 
A.D  ;  p.  197.— The  following 
hai  ol  tiie  Catholic  convents  now 
Gonneeted  with  that  of  Jerusalem, 
kfrom  the  same  authority:  Beth- 

VOL.  II.  12 


Egypt ;  and  in  Larnaka  and  Nico* 
sia  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehemi  and  Naza- 
reth, half  the  monks  are  Italians 
and  half  Spaniards;  in  Yiik»  Ram- 
leh, and  St.  John,  they  are  all 
Spaniards;  and  in  the  other  con- 
vents all  Itahans.  The  whole 
number  of  monies  is  about  two  hnn- 
dred. 
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ers,  all  ( ri  ecks  by  birth,  iiiostly  from  the  Archipelago, 
speaking  only  the  Greek  language.  There  are  eight 
convents  for  men^  containing  in  all  about  sixty  monks, 
yiz.  the  great  convent  of  Constantino  near  the  Church 
of  t  he  Sepulchre,  in  which  most  of  the  monks  and  the  offi- 
cials reside ;  and  those  of  Dennetrius,  Theodorus  (Ara- 
bic Tadrus),  George,  Michael,  Nicolas,  Johannes,  and 
George  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  All  these  minor  estab- 
lishnicutvS  are  chielly  used  tor  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims,  and  are  kept  by  only  one  or  two  monks  and 
lay  brethren.  There  are  also  five  convents  of  Greek 
nuns,  containing  in  all  ebout  thirty-fifve,  who  are 
foreigners  like  tlie  uiunks ;  viz.  those  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin (Panagia,  Arabic  es-Seideh),  Basil,  Catharine, 
Euthymius,  and  another  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  the  Greeks  have  also  the  convents 
of  the  Holy  Cross  (Deir  el-MusuUabeh)  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  W.  S.  W  of  tlie  city;  that  of  Mar 
Elyas  towards  Bethlehem ;  one  at  the  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem ;  and  the  renowned  monastery 
of  M§r  S&ba,  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  situated  on  the  continuation  of  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  as  it  runs  oif  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

All  these  Greek  convents  in  and  around  the  city 
are  under  the  government  of  three  vicars  (Arab.  Wa- 
kit)  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  himself  resides 
at  Constantinople.  The  present  vicars  were  the  Greek 
bishops  of  Lydda,  Nazareth,  and  Kerak  (Petra).  Tbey 
were  assist^  by  the  bishops  of  Gaza,  N&bulus,  es-Salt 
(i.  e.  Philailelphia),  and  Sebaste;  wlio  with  the  Archi- 
mandrites ibrm  a  council.  The  vicars,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  council,  appoint  the  superiors  of  the 
several  convents;  and  all  the  priests  within  these 
dioceses  are  ordained  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed  all  the 
bishops  above  named  live  there  permanently,  in  tlie 
great  convent  near  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  The 
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Greek  bisbop  of  'Akka  fdone  was  said  to  reside  in  bis 
own  diocqse.^ 

The  ArmeDians  have  their  large  moiuuitery  on 

Mount  Zioiij  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  city,  with 
the  splendid  church  oi  bt.  James.  Not  far  off  is  a 
eonvent  of  Armenian  nunsi  called  ese-Zeitihiy.  Out- 
■ide  of  the  city,  on  Mount  S^ton,  the  pretended  house  of 
Caiaphas  serves  as  a  smaller  couvciit  and  is  occupied 
by  monks.^  The  Armemaus  are  foi:  the  most  part 
not  natives ;  and  those  not  attached  to  the  convents, 
are  usually  merchants. 

The  Coptic  Christians  consist  only  of  monks  in 
their  convent  of  es-Sultan,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  had 
just  been  rebuilt'  ^here  is  also  a  convent  of  the 
Abyssinians ;  and  we  were  likewise  told  of  one  be* 
longing  to  the  Jacobite  Syrians  * 

Of  these  Christian  sects,  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Arme- 
nians, and  Copts,  have  their  own  Chapels  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and  the  three  former  have 
also  convents  or  dwellings  within  the  walls  of  the 
chnrch,  for  the  monks  who  are  shut  up  here  to  per- 
form the  regular  offices  day  and  night*  Along  the 
walls  of  the  circidar  church  around  the  Sepulchre 
itself,  are  niches  with  altars  for  several  of  the  minor 
sects;  as  the  Abyssinians,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  Ma* 
lonites^  and  others;  bnt  their  service  is  performed  in 
these  chapels  only  occasionally.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  deep  hatred  exists  among  all  these  possessors 

1)  jBkiiolz,  |i.  806.  The  preee-       6)  These  monks  are  confined 

ding  informntinn  respecting  the  to  the  cliurcli,  provisions  being 

Greek  Christ  ians  and  conventa  was  brought  to  them  daily  from  thrir 

obtaioed  irum  mtelligeat  natirea  of  respective  conventd.   The  Luun 

that  peMtMunon.  monks  are  relieved  every  three 

2)  See  above,  VoL  I.  pp.  688^  months.  In  1837,  there  was  only 
639.  one  Copt  thus  residing  in  the 

3)  See  Vol.  L  p.  48S.  church.  Solzbacher,  Vol.  II.  pp. 

4)  jScholz,  p.  275.  •  77,88. 
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oi  the  Holy  Sepulchre  towards  each  other.  Especially 
k  this  the  case  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  in 
whom  it  seems  to  be  irreconcileable,  an4  gives  occa- 
sion for  constant  intrigues  and  bitter  complaints  on 
either  side.  The  Greeks  have  indeed  the  advantage 
Sn  their  greater  emming;  in  the  far  greater  nomber  of 
their  pilgrims ;  and  in  their  proximity  to  the  regions 
^vhence  their  resources  are  derived.  Tliey  are  con- 
sequently enabled  to  prosecute  their  purposes  more 
systematically  and  with  greater  effect  During  the 
wars  in  Buiope  the  Latins  were  comparatively  forgot* 
ten;  their  pilgrims  dwindled  away  to  nothing;  and 
their  resources  were  in  a  measure  cut  off. 

The  Greeks  took  occasion  of  these  circumstances 
to  get  possession  by  degrees  of  many  of  the  holy  places^ 
ill  aiul  around  the  churches  of  tlie  Sepulclire  and  at 
Bethlehem,  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Latins ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
latter,  these  hare  not  yet  been  recovered.  Near  the 
close  of  the  year  1836,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of 
the  king  of  France,  visited  the  Holy  City ;  and  one  of 
the  first  requests  of  the  Latin  fathers  was,  that  the 
influence  of  the  French  monarch  might  be  employed 
to  recover  for  them  all  the  sacred  places,  which  the 
Greeks  had  so  unjustly  wrested  ironi  llicni  ever  since 
the  crusades.  The  prince  promised  his  support ;  and 
a  representation  is  said  actually  to  have  been  made 
by  the  French  cabinet  to  the  Turkish  court,  through 
their  ambassador  at  Constantniople.  A  firman  was 
granted,  commanding  the  Greek  patriarch  to  deliver 
up  to  the  Latins  the  possession  of  the  sacred  places  in 
question;  but  still  the  Greek  spirit  of  intrigue  was 
able  to  evade  the  execution.  A  timely  present  of 
some  500  purses^  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  is  said  to 

1)  A  iwnf  li  equifsleat  to  500  Piaitrei^  or  about  S6  Bpanididolini. 
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haye  stayed  all  proceedings.  Farther  negatiations 
were  set  on  toot  at  Constantinople ;  bat  ihey  appear 

to  liave  led  to  no  result.' 

The  kings  of  France  have  ever  been  the  protectors 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  East;  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  has  always  acted,  and  still 
acts,  as  their  patron  and  advocate  with  the  Porte. 
Wlien  we  were  in  Jerusalem  a  splendid  salver  of  gold 
for  the  presentation  of  the  host,  had  just  arrived,  a 
praent  firom.the  Ci^ueen  of  the  French  to  the  conTent. 
They  possess  also  the  portrait  of  king  Louis  Philip, 
a  gift  from  himself. 

Formerly  ail  the  Christians  of  Jemsalem  paid  their 
taxes  to  the  government  through  their  respective  con- 
vents; that  is  to  say,  the  monasteries  became  the 
collectors  of  the  taxes;  a  system  h  s^ave  oppor- 
tunity for  great  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  convents; 
The  Egyptian  goyemment  has  done  away  this  system ; 
and  apportions  and  collects  its  own  taxes  from  all  the 
Cliristian  sects,  except  the  Latins.  For  these  the 
Latin  convent  pays  the  jtUutrdJ  or  extra  tax  for 
Christians ;  they  being  very  poor.  No  FirdBh  or  or- 
dinary capitation-tax  is  paid  by  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jenisalem,  whether  Muslims,  Christians,  or  Jews; 
because  it  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  place,  and  because 
of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  pay  the  Firdeh,  as  well  as  the  Kharaj  and 
other  taxes.^ — At  the  same  time,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
has  abolished  all  the  toils  and  tribute  which  under  the 
name  of  elrGh^r  were  formerly  so  oppressive  to  the 

1) f?alzhacher  II.  p.  98,  eeq. —  15  years  upwards;  varying  from 

In  ail  such  questions  thd  Ruyptian  15  to  5nn  Pin -t res,  according  to  the 

government  declines  to  interfere;  supposed  ability  of  the  individuaL 

■nd  gravely  refers  the  parties  to  The  Khardj  is  a  similar  extra  tax 

the  Sultan  at  Conatantinple,  as  the  on  Christiaiw  and  Jews. — a  tpeciet 

ikighest  tribunal.  of  toleration-tax.     Compare  Dr. 

^)  Tho  Finf<h  \<  a  tax  laid  Bowriug'a  Kepori  OA  Syria^.p^ 

Qpoo  every  male  mhabitaoi  from  112. 
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pilgrims  and  traveller.  Even  the  eutrance-money, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  was  paid  fiir  admission  to 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchiei  is  in  like  manner  dose 

away. 

From  these  facts,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred, 
that  the  exactions  of  the  Pasha  are  in  themselves  less 
oppressive  than  those  of  the  Sultan.  The  pieferenee 
lies  rather  in  the  more  equal  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
tortions are  now  conducted.  The  burdtJns  to  be 
endured  are  more  definitely  known;  and  no  distinc* 
tion  ia  made,  as  formerly,  between  the  Christian  and 
the. Mussulman.  Yet  the  whole  mode  of  proce«iing, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  aiaount  oi  taxation,  is  suffi- 
ciently oppressive  \  as  we  had  abundant  occasion  to 
see  in  the  eouiae  of  our  subaequ^t  joomiea'  While 
we  were  at  Jerusalem,  the  value  of  the  Turkish  gold 
coins  of  twenty  Piastres,  whi(  li  had  always  been  the 
common  currency  of  the  country,  was  by  a  decree  of 
the  Egyptian  goTemment  at  once  cut  down  to  17i 
Piastres,  a  loss  of  nearly  fourteen  per  cent  It  would* 
be  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  measure  of  this  tn^rt 
would  have  been  hxed  to  go  into  operation  on  a  par- 
ticular  day ;  and  that  this  day  would  have  been  pub- 
libly  made  known.  Yet  nothing  of  the  kind  took 
place.  Tlic  lueasuie  was  proclaimed  on  different  davs 
in  different  places,  and  in  each  went  immediately  into 
operation.  In  Beir(it  and  in  Y&iiE^  it  was  known  and 
aetedupon  fornearly  a  fortnight  before  it  was  pro- 
claiuied  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  said  that  the  Jiuthorities 
of  the  latter  city  iiad  a  large  quantity  of  this  coin  on 
hand,  of  which  they  wished  first  to  rid  themselyes  by 
paying  it  away  at  its  full  value.  The  consequence 
was  the  greatest  conlusion  anion  the  tradesmen,  and 
the  impossibility  of  guarding  against  loss. 

The  Bazars  have  hem  already  alluded  to,  as  aitu- 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  cityi  on  and  near  tlu^  princi- 
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pal  street  running  N.  to  the  Damascus  Gate.  They 
consist  of  two  or  three  narrow  lanes  roofed  oyer,  with. 
q>en  shops  on  each. side,  occupied  by  merchants  and 

sedentary  artisans.  They  appeared  not  to  be  well 
furnished,  even  for  an  oriental  city.  The  markets  are 
npplied  by  the  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. There  seemed  to  be  no  gardens  of  any  impor- 
tance round  about  the  city ;  except  tliose  below 
Siloam.  Wheat  would  appear  not  to  grow  well 
around  Jerusalem,  but  is  brought  from  other  quarters. 
hi  one  of  our  joumies  northward,  we  met  a  small 
caravan  of  camels  belonging  to  Bethlehem,  loaded  with 
wheat  from  Nabulus.  The  exhausted  situation  of  the 
country  arising  from  the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
anny,  the  forced  export  of  wheat  to  Egypt,  and  the 
general  discouragement  to  labour  and  enterprise,  have 
naturally  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  tlie  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1838  the  cost  of  living  in 
Jerusalem  had  become  threefold.  To  this  succeeded 
plague,  which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  ever  since ; 
and  then  the  suspense  and  miseries  of  actual  war ;  so 
that  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  I  am  informed/ had  in 
1839  advanced  to  the  quadruple  of  what  they  wer% 
only  four  or  five  years  since. 

Jerusalem  has  few  manufactures ;  and  no  exports, 
except  what  is  carried  away  by  the  pilgrims.  The. 
manufacture  of  soap  is  one  of  the  principal.  For  this 
there  are  nine  establishments,  which  appear  to  have 
been  long  in  existence.  The  mounds  of  ashes  which 
they  have  thrown  out  at  some  distance  fsom  the  city 
on  the  North,  have  almost  the  appearance  of  natural 
hilk.  At  Easter  large  quantities  of  perfumed  soap 
are  said  to  be  sold  to  the  pilgrims.^  Oil  of  sesame  is 
made  to  a  c<Hisiderable  extent ;  for  this  there  are  nine 

1)  Cmnp^  Turner,  VoL  II.  p.  265. 
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presses.  Tlicrc  is  also  a  large  tannery  for  leather, 
just  by  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  court  before  the 
CSiurch  of  the  Sepulchre.  All  these  establisments  are 
private  property,  not  controlled'  by  the  goyemmeiit; 
and  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslims. 

The  chief  articles  manufactured  by  the  Christians, 
both  here  and  at  Bethlehem,  are  rosaries,  crucihxes, 
models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  like,  carred  in 
olive-wood,  the  fruit  of  the  Ddm-palm  said  to  be 
brougiit  from  Mecca,  motlicr  of  pearl,  or  suiiietmies  in 
the  species  of  black  shining  stone  found  near  the  Dead 
Sea.  Some  of  these  are  neatly  executed.  The  con- 
course of  pilgrims  at  Easter  converts  the  city  into  a 
sort  of  toy-sliup  or  fair;  nud  iinrnense  quantities  of 
these  tokens  are  carried  away,  after  having  been  duly 
consecrated  by  the  priests.  Merchants  also  resort 
hither  at  that  season  from  Damascus  and  other  places, 
bringing  their  wares  of  various  kinds ;  so  that  the 
whole  city  then  wears  an  air  of  bustle  and  business, 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  its  stillness  and  listlessness 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  wares  find  a 
ready  sale  among  the  pilgrims  ;  and  tiie  auiiual  Knster 
{air  of  Jerusalem  is  relatively  not  much  less  important, 
than  those  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfort. 

IV.  CLIMATB. 

The  climate  of  the  mountainous  tract  on  which 
Jerusalem  is  situated,  differs  from  that  of  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Europe  and  America,  more  in  the  alter- 
nations of  wet  and  dry  seasons,  than  in  the  degrees  of 
temperature.  The  variations  of  rain  and  sunshine, 
which  in  the  West  exist  throughout  the  whole  year, 
are  in  Palestine  confmed  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of 
autumn  and  the  winter;  while  the  remaming  months 
enjoy  almost  uniiiterruptedly  a  cloudless  sky. 
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The  autumnal  rains,  the  early  rains  of  Scripturei 
nmally  commence  in  the  latter  half  of  October  or 
beginning  of  NoYember ;  not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees; 
which  gives  opportunity  for  tlie  liusbandman  to  sow 
his  £eids  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come  mostly 
bom  the  West  or  S.  W.^  contmuing  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time^  and  falling  especially  during  the  nights. 
Then  the  wind  chops  round  to  the  North  or  East,  and 
8e?eral  days  of  fine  weather  succeed.  During  the 
months  of  Noyember  and  December  the  rains  continue 
to  fall  heavily;  afterwards  they  return  only  at 
longer  intervals  and  are  less  heavy ;  but  at  no  pe- 
liod  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease  to  oc- 
cur. Snow  often  falls  in  Jerusalem  in  January  and 
February  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more;  but  does  not 
usually  lie  lung."  The  ground  never  freezes;  but  Mr. 
Whiting  had  seen  the  pool  back  of  his  house  (iieze- 
kiah's)  covered  with  thin  ice  for  one  or  two  days. 

Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less  through  the 
montli  of  March,  but  is  rare  alter  that  period.  Du- 
ring the  present  season,  there  had  been  little  or  none 
in  March)  and  indeed  the  whole  quantity  of  rain  had 
been  less  than  usual.  Nor  is  there  at  the  present  day 
any  particular  periods  of  rain,  or  succession  of  showers, 
which  uiigli  t  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The 
whole  period  irom  October  to  March  now  constitutes 
only  one  continued  season  of  rain,  without  any  r^fular- 
ly  intervening  term  of  prolonged  fahr  weather.  Unless 
therefore  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  climate 
since  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  early  and  the 
ktter  iain%  finr  which  the  husbandman  waited  with 

1)  Luke  xii  54,  <^  When  ye  see  2)  So  Shaw  in  1722.  Brown 

a  cloud  nae  <rat  of  the  weet,  near  the  doee  of  the  centary  found 

ttraigfatway  ye  say,  There  com-  here  very  deep  snow  for  several 

eth  aghowcr ;  aod  so  it  is."   The^e  dRys.  Comp  Ssrholz,  p.  138.  The 

word*  were  tpokea  by  our  Lord  at  iniormation  in  the  text  i*  derived 

Mnm^BOL  fromwr  reeideiilfiriindi. 

Vol.  11.  13 
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longing,  Beem  rather  to  have  implied  the  first  ^lowen 
of  aatnron,  which  revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  earA 

and  prepared  it  for  ihc  seed  ;  and  the  later  showers  of 
spring,  which  continued  to  reiresh  and  forward  botti 
the  ripening  crope  and  the  Temal  products  of  the 
fields.^ 

During  the  whole  winter  the  roads,  or  ratlier 
tracks,  in  Palestine,  are  muddy,  deep  and  siipjiery  ;  so 
that  the  traveller  at  this  season  is  subjected  to  the  ut- 
most discomfort  and  inconvenience.  When  the  rains 
cease,  the  mud  soon  disappears,  and  the  roads  become 
hardj  though  never  smooth.  Whoever  therefore  wifelies 
to  piolit  most  by  a  journey  in  Palestine,  will  take  care 
not  to  arrive  at  Jerasaiem  earlier  than  the  latter  part 
of  March.  Ehirrng  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
sky  is  usually  serene,  the  air  niihl  ami  hahuy,  and  the 
face  of  nature,  after  seasons  of  ordinary  rain,  still  greeu 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Showers  occur  occasionaliy ; 
but  they  are  mild  and  refreshing.  On  the  1st  of  May 
we  experienced  showers  in  the  city,  and  at  evenins^ 
there  was  thunder  and  lightning,  (whicli  are  fre(|ueiit 
in  winter,)  with  pleasant  and  reviving  rain.  Tiie  6th 
of  May  was  also  remarkable  for  thunder  and  for  eev> 
eral  showers,  some  of  which  were  quite  heavy.  The 
rains  of  both  these  days  extended  far  to  the  North; 
and  overtook  our  missionary  friends  who  were  return- 
ing from  Jerusalem  to  Beirut.  But  the  occurrence  of 
raiu  so  late  in  the  season,  was  regarded  as  a  very 
imusual  circumstance.  Morning  mists  however  are 
occasionally  seen  at  a  still  later  period. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  fh>m  the  cessation  of  the  show- 
ers in  spring  until  their  commeucemeut  iu  October  or 
November,  rain  never  falls,  and  the  sky  is  usually 
seirene.   If  during  the  winter  there  has  been  a  wi^ 

1)  James  v.  7.  P^ov.  xvi.  15* 
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ficmiey  of  rau,  the  biuibaiMlfliaii  is  oetteia  of  his  eiop j 
and  is  ako  perfectly  sure  of  fine  weather  for  the  in- 

^athering  of  the  harvest.*  The  high  elevation  of  Jetu- 
saiem  fiiecures  it  the  privilege  of  »  pure  aUiiosphere  i 
nor  does  the  beat  of  summer  ever  teeome  oppressivei 
except  daring  the  occasional  pffevalence  of  the  South 
wind,  or  Sirocco.*  During  our  sojourn  from  April 
14lb  to  May  6th,  the  thermometer  ranged  at  sunri^se 
bom  44<^  to  640 F.,  ^  atS  P.  M.  iiom6(P  to  19^  ¥. 
This  last  degree  of  heat  was  felt  during  a  Siroeeo,  April 
30th.  From  the  10th  to  tlit^  1 3th  of  June  at  Jerusalem, 
we  had  at  sunrise  a  range  irooi  56"^  to  74^ ;  and  at  2 
P.  M.  once  86^,  with  si  strong  N.  W.  wind.  Yet  the 
air  was  fine,  and  the  heat  not  hiurdensoma  The  nights 
are  uniformly  cool,  often  with  a  heavy  dew;  and  our 
friends  had  never  had  occasion  to  dispense  with  a  cov- 
erlet upon  their  heds  during  summer.  Yet  the  total 
ahseaee  of  rain  soon  destroys  Ihe  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
and  gives  to  the  whole  landscape  the  aspect  of  drought 
and  barrenness.  The  only  green  thing  which  remains 
is  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  fruit-trees,  and  occa- 
sional vineyards  and  fields  of  millet  The  deep  green 
of  the  broad  fig-leaves  and  of  the  millet,  is  delightful 
to  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  general  aridne.ss;  while 
ihe  foliage  of  the  olive,  with  its  dull  grayish  hue, 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  verdure. 

The  harvest  upon  the  mountains  ripens  of  course 
later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  the  sea- 
ooast.  The  barley-harvest  precedes  the  wheat-har- 
vest hy  a  week  or  fortnight.  On  the  4th  and  5th  of 
June  the  people  of  Hebron  were  just  hegimiing  to 

1)  -  Snow  in  mimmer  and  raio  rome'e  Gommentary  upon  thepa*- 

io  harvest''  were  things  incompre-  aage. 

heimble  to  a  Hebrew ;  Pror.  snri        2)  Luke  zii.  55.   "  And  when 

1.   Rain  in  wheat-harvest  occur-  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  y^6 

red  only  by  a  miracle;  1  Snm.  xii.  way,  Thrre  wiil  be  lie&ty  aod  it 

17.  Compare  Amoa  iv.  7,  aud  Je-  comcth  tu  pass.'' 
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gather  their  wheat;  on  the  11th  and  12th  the  thresh- 
ing-floors on  the  Mount  of  Olirai  weie  in  ML  opera- 

tion.  We  had  already  seen  the  harvest  in  the  same 
stage  of  progress  on  the  plains  of  Gaza  on  the  19th  of 
May ;  wliile  at  Jericho,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  thresh- 
ing-floors had  nearly  completed  their  work.  The  first 
grapes  ripen  in  July ;  and  iVom  that  time  until  No- 
vember, Jerusalem  is  abundantly  supplied  with  this 
delicious  fruit.  The  general  vintage  takes  place  in 
September.  We  found  ripe  apricots  at  Gaza  in  May ; 
and  they  are  probably  brought  to  Jerusalem,  though 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  there.  The  fine 
oranges  of  Yalia  were  found  in  abundance  both  at 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron. 

-  In  autumn  the  whole  land  has  become  dry  and 

parched ;  the  cisterns  are  nearly  empty ;  the  few 
streams  and  fountains  failj  and  all  nature,  physical 
and  animal,  looks  forward  with  longing  to  the  return 
of  the  rainy  season.  Mists  and  clouds  begin  to  make 

their  appearance,  and  showers  occasionally  to  fall; 
the  husbandman  sows  his  seed ;  and  the  thirsty  earth 
is  soon  drenched  with  an  abundance  of  rain. 

V.  BETHANY. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  our  stay  at  Jeru* 
salem,  (June  11th,)  that  mounting  the  spirited  mules 
we  had  engaged  for  our  journey  northwards,  and 

accompanied  by  uur  IVieiid  Mr  Lanneau,  we  rode  out 
to  Bethany.  Passing  along  tlie  wail  irom  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  to  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  we  then  descended 
and  crossed  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  and  followed  the 
camel  road  which  ascends  obliquely  the  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  back  of  the  village  of  Siioam,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  at  a  lower  spot  some  distance  South 
of  the  summit.  It  then  winds  N.  around  the  head  of 
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a  Wadj  nmnmg  off  S.  E.  and  after  ciOMing  anotber 
Imer  ridge,  passes  on  towards  Jericho.   Here,  on  the 

eastern  slope,  (strictly  of  the  Mount  uf  Olives,)  in  a 
shallow  Wady,  lies  the  village  of  Bethany ;  in  a  direc- 
tion aboat  £.  S.  £.  from  Jerusalem.  We  reached  it 
ia  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  Damascus  Gate. 
This  gives  a  distance  of  a  little  less  thau  two  Roman 
miles  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city ;  corresponding 
well  to  the  fifteen  furlongs  of  the  Evangelist.^  On  the 
W.  N.  W.  is  a  hill  partially  separated  from  the  higher 
ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  a  deep  valley ;  the 
head  of  which  we  went  round  in  returning  over  the 
summit  of  the  mount.  Just  South  of  the  village  is  a 
very  deep  and  narrow  Wady  or  ravine  running  down 
tomr^  the  East;  and  on  its  further  side  on  higher 
ground,  S.  E.  from  Bethany,  about  one  third  of  a  mile 
distant,  is  seen  the  deserted  village  of  Abu  Dis. 

BeUiany  is  a  poor  village  of  some  twenty  families ; 
its  inhabitants  apparently  are  without  thrift  or  indus- 
try. In  the  walls  of  a  few  of  the  houses  there  are 
marks  of  antiquity, — large  hew  n  stones,  some  of  them 
bevelled;  but  they  have  all  obviously  belonged  to 
more  ancient  edifices,  and  been  employed  again  and 
again  in  the  construe tion  of  succesisive  dwellings  or 
other  buildings.  The  monks,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
show  the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  that  of  Simon 
the  leper,  and  the  Sepulchre  of  Lazarus.  The  latter 
is  a  deep  vault,  like  a  cellar,  excavated  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  in  the  middle  of  the  village ;  to  which  there 
is  a  descent  by  twenty-six  steps.^  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  its  ever  having  been  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 
The  form  is  not  that  of  the  ancient  sepulchres ;  nor 
does  its  position  accord  vrith  the  narrative  of  the  New 

1)  John  xi.  18.  there  were  twenty-two  eteiw ;  Itin. 

2)  la  the  daye  of  Cotovicub    p.  276. 
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Testament^  which  implies  that  the  tonib  was  not  in 

the  town.^ 

The  Arab  name  of  the  village  is  el^'Aziri)  eh,  from 
el-'Aair,  the  Arabic  form  of  Lazanu;.  The  name 
Bethany  is  unknown  among  the  nati^^e  inhabitants. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  lo  question  the  identity  ol  the 
place.  The  dintance  from  Jerusalem  and  the  situation 
on  the  road  to  Jericho  are  sufficiently  decisive.  The 
JHn.  JKeroB.  in  A.  D.  333,  already  mentions  here  the 
crypt  of  Lazarus;  and  Jerome  some  seventy  years 
later  speaks  of  a  church  as  liaving  been  buiit  over  it." 
In  the  seventh  century  it  is  further  mentioned  by  both 
Antoninus  Martyr  and  Arculfus;  at  that  time  the 
church  Basilica)  was  standing  over  the  supposed 
sepulchre,  and  a  large  monastery  had  been  establislied* 
About  A.  D.  1132,  Melisinda,  the  queen  of  king 
Fuico  of  Jerusalem,  wishing  to  found  a  nunnery  over 
which  her  younger  sister  Iveta  might  preside  as  abbess, 
St  lee  ted  Bethanv  as  the  site  and  obtained  it  Irom  the 
canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  exchange  for  Tekoa. 
She  then  established  here  a  convent  of  Black  nunr 
professing  the  rule  and  institutes  of  St.  Benedict, — the 
same  order  of  which  her  sister  was  already  a  member 
in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Anna  in  Jerusalem.^  The  new 
convent  was  more  richly  endowed  than  any  other  in 
Syria ;  and  for  its  protection,  the  queen  caused  a  strong 
tower  of  hewn  stones  to  be  erected  at  a  great  expense. 
Tlie  buildmgs  were  not  completed  until  near  the  death 
of  king  Fulco  in  A.  D.  1143.  An  aged  matron  of  ap- 
proved piety  was  made  the  first  abbess ;  who  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  high-born  Iveta.'    Two  centuries 


1)  Joliiixi.  31,  38. 

2)  Itin.  Hieros.  ed.  WiMolinR 

p  nM*;  Hieron.  Ononiasticon,  art. 
lieLhaiuu.  Eueebius  does  not  men- 
tion it. 


3)  Adamnanus  T.  24. 

4)  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  344* 

•  5)  Will.  Tyr.  XV.  Jar.  dc 
Vitriaco  58.  Wilken  Gcach.  dcr 
Kreuzz.  11.  pp.  016,  G17. 
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later,  this  convent  was  no  longer  in  eustence.^  Br«>* 

card  us  in  the  thirteenth  century  does  not  allude  to  it ; 
and  Rudolf  de  Suchem  in  the  fourteenth  speaks  only 
of  three  churches,  one  of  which  was  used  by  the  Arabs 
as  a  stall  for  cattle.  In  A.  D.  1484  Felix  Fabri  found 
only  the  church  over  the  Sepalchre  of  Lazarus ;  and 
this  iu  the  days  of  Cotovicus  had  been  converted  into 
amosk.  Since  then  the  place  is  oi'ivn  mentioned  by 
trarellen ;  and  has  been  gradually  falling  more  and 
more  into  decay. 

Of  the  village  of  Bethphag^e  no  trace  exists.  In 
coming  from  Jericho  our  Lord  appears  to  have  entered 
it  before  reaching  Bethany  f  and  it  probably  therefore 
lay  near  to  the  latter^  a  little  below  it  towards  the 
East.  Of  course,  it  could  not  well  have  been  where 
Abu  Uis  now  stands  f  and  still  less  on  the  spot  which 
the  monks  assign  to  it,  half-way  between  Bethany  and 
the  sumgiit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  that  a  village  ever  stood. 

We  returned  to  Jerusalem  by  the  somewhat  shorter 
route  over  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet ' 


1)  Vertot  relates,  without  ci- 
ting his  authority,  that  in  A.  D. 
12M,  the  pope  granted  the  Castle 
(fortified  convent)  of  Bethany,  to 
the  Kriiffhts  Hospitalers  ;  the  nuns 
alter  th«-  (ifstriiction  of  JeruHiilem 
Uavifu^  retired  to  Europe.  His- 
toire  des  Chev.  HospiL  de  St  Jean, 
«tc.  I.  p.  400. 

2)  xxi.  1.  I/nkf  xix.  29. 

3)  ;Scuubert  suggests  that  Abu 
Oh  may  lia^       Ike  aisa  of  tba 


ancient  Bahurlm ;  Reise  III  p  70. 
This  of  course  is  a  mere  cunjcc- 
ture ;  though  Bahurim  was  not  far 
from  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  MouAt 
of  OliveB  ;  2  Sam.  wi  5.  Joseph. 
Ant.  VII.  9.  7.  Yet  as  David 
came  to  Bahurim  on  his  way  to 
the  Jordan,  aAer  paanoff  over  tho 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  OUvw^  it 
would  seem  that  this  place  must 
have  stood  further  north  than  Abu 
Dta.  2  8am.  xvi  1,  S» 
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fiXCURSION  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  BETHEL,  ETC. 

Having  thus  been  for  several  weeks  diligently 
occupied  in  investigatiDg  the  antiquities  and  interest- 
ing features  of  the  Holy  City,  the  time  had  now 
arrived,  when,  according  to  our  plan,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  extend  our  researches  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  still  regarded  Jerusalem  as  our  head- 
quarters ;  as  the  central  point  from  which  to  make 
excursions ;  and  by  varyin«:  our  routes  in  going  aiid 
returning  to  and  from  different  points,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  see  much  more  of  the  country,  than  would  have 
been  possible  by  merely  travelling  once  or  twice  along 
the  same  road.  Our  routes  often  crossed  each  other ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  passed  for  any  dis- 
tance over  the  same  ground  twice,  excepting  the 
short  interval  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  and 
one  or  two  like  instances.  Three  times,  for  exanij>le, 
we  were  in  Hebron ;  but  in  no  instance  did  we  enter 
or  leave  the  town  by  the  same  route  a  second  time. 

Before  entering  upon  the  account  of  our  further 
travels,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  recall  to  raind  the 
remarks  already  made  upon  the  mass  of  foreign 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  has  been  fastened  not 
only  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  but  also  upon 
the  whole  country  West  of  the  Jordan/    Besides  this, 

1)  Etae  Uw  begumiog  of  Sect  VXL  Vol  L  p.  371. 
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many  trayellera  have  exercised  their  own  discretion, 
(not  always  the  most  enlijs:htened,)  in  assigning  the 

ancient  Scriptural  names  ol  places  to  such  sites  as 
they  might  happen  to  fall  in  with  or  hear  of;  without 
stopping  to  inquire,  whether  some  other  place  might 
not  hare  an  equal  or  better  claim  to  the  proposed  ap- 
pellation.*  Others,  and  especially  the  older  travellers, 
professedly  give  a  description  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Holy  Land;  but  in  such  a  way,  that  it  is  usually 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  distinguish  what  they 
have  actually  visited  and  seen,  from  that  whicli  they 
have  only  heard  or  read  of,  or  relate  perhaps  merely 
from  conjecture.  Very  rarely  do  they  mention  the 
nuidem  names  of  the  places,  which  they  thus  call  only 
by  Scriptural  appellations ;  so  that  when  the  same 
ancient  name  has  a  diversity  of  application,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  only  by  close  attention  to  mmor  cureom-' 
stances,  that  we  can  determine  what  modem  place  is 
meant.  Thus,  for  instance,  under  the  name  of  Shiloh, 
it  is  didicult  to  tell  whetlier  a  writer  is  speaking  of 
Nebj  Samwil,  or  of  one  of  the  Tarious  other  pomts 
which  have  been  assumed  as  its  site.  The  true  site 
appears  to  have  heen  A'isitcd  hy  no  traveller.'^ 

I  have  made  these  observations  in  order  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  confusion  and  discrepan- 
cies which  prevail  among  the  books  of  trarels  in 
Palestine ;  and  also  in  order  to  found  upon  them  this 


1)  An  instance  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Clarke ;  vho  is  very 
much  npf,]  to  convert  the  for- 
tro's  Saxiiir,  (wliich  fin  writ«3s 
Saiitorri,)  between  IS^buluu  und 
Jeoln,  into  the  ancient  eity  of  Sa- 
maria; because  he  saw  no  other 
appropriatp  site  for  the  latter  town 
upon  that  ruute.  Yet,  as  he  ad- 
mita,  Mamidrell  and  othere  had  a 
century  before  found  the  name  of 
Sebagte  fSnninria).  and  described 
its  »ite  upon  another  route.  The 


same  is  mentioned  by  Maundt- 
ville  and  Wflliam  of  Baldensel  in 
the  14th  century  ;  and  niso  by 
several  other  trjivellers.  CUirkeui 
Travels,  etc.  4to.  Part  II.  Vol.  L 
p.  504. 

2)  These  remarks  apply  partic- 
ularly to  the  tract  of  Brocardus. 
the  travels  of  Brevdenbach,  and 
other  like  works.  Even  Cotovicue 

is  not  wholly  free  from  the  eatlis 
fault ;  ami  Pocucke's  wi  itiiigenimt 
be  used  with  great  caution* 


Vol.  II. 
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further  remark,  viz.  that  if  a  traveller  at  the  present 
day  is  unable  to  find  many  of  the  ancient  places  men- 
tioned and  described  by  earlier  writers,  the  reason 

often  lies  not  in  his  own  ill-success  ;  but  in  the  fact, 
that  Uiose  writers  have  described  places  which  they 
never  visited,  and  which  in  all  probability  no  longer 
existed  in  their  day. 

As  a  preparation  for  our  lurther  journies  in  Pales- 
tine, my  companiou  had  taken  great  pains  to  collect 
from  various  quarters  the  native  name^  of  all  the 
places  in  those  parts  which  we  hoped  to  visit.  This 
practice  he  had  coniniciiced  so  early  as  the  year  1834, 
during  a  journey  through  Hauran  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Syria;  and  had  afterwards  continued  it  with 
express  reference  to  our  proposed  investigations  in 
Palest  inc.  la  Jerusalem  itself,  there  was  frequent 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  intelligent 
Sheikhs  and  other  persons  from  the  towns  and  villages 
in  that  and  other  districts ;  and  tliey  were  in  genmd 
ready  to  communicate  all  they  knew  respecting  the 
places  in  their  own  neigiibourhuod.  This  mode  of  ob- 
taining informaUon  we  preferred  to  a  durect  applica- 
tion to  the  government;  not  wishing  ui  any  way  to 
awaken  distrust  or  risk  a  denial.  Tlie  lists  of  names 
thus  made  out,  were  in  some  respects  more  complete 
than  any  which  the  government  could  ha^  e  furnished ; 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  has  to  do  only  with  inhabited 
towns  and  villages,  while  our  attention  was  directed 
in  at  least  as  great  a  defrree  to  the  deserted  sites  and 
ruined  places  of  which  tlie  country  is  so  full.  The 
lists  thus  obtained  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected by  our  own  observations  and  further  inquiries ; 
and  subsequently  revised  and  copied  out  hy  my  com- 
panion. In  this  form,  although  far  from  complete, 
they  are  nevertheless  more  so  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  hitherto  been  attempt^  in  Palestine 
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and  Syria ;  and  by  the  advice  of  eminent  scholars  they 

are  subjoined  in  the  Second  Appendix  to  the  present 
work.  TIr  V  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  first  istep 
towards  a  collection,  which  may  hereafter  become  of 
great  importance  to  biblical  geographers. 

Oar  first  excursion  from  Jerusalem  was  towards  the 
N.  E.  iiito  a  recfion  whic  h.  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
been  visited  by  any  Frank  traveller.  Wc  returned  on 
the  second  day  by  a  more  western  and  better  known 
route.  Our  friends  had  heard,  that  villages  existed  in 
that  quarter,  bearing  names  which  mijsxht  be  regarded 
as  the  Arabic  forms  oi  Auathoth,  Gibeah,  and  Bethel; 
but  none  of  them  had  ever  yet  visited  these  places. 
They  had  however  become  acquainted  in  Jerusalem 
with  soiiie  of  the  native  Christian  priests  from  Taiyi- 
beh,  a  large  village  three  hours  or  more  N.  E.  of  el- 
Bireh,  and  from  Ram**Allah,  another  village  just  west 
of  the  latter  place.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that 
some  ot  our  li  icnds  should  join  us  in  the  excursion,  in 
order  that  while  they  thus  ailurded  us  couuteuance 
and  aid,  they  might  also  return  the  visits  of  the  priestS| 
and  awaken  in  them  an  interest  for  the  distribution 
of  books  aiul  the  diffusion  oi  iiistruction.  The  party, 
as  at  length  made  up,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Lanneau, 
Nicolayson,  Paxton/  and  ourselves;  in  all  six  per- 
sons, besides  one  of  our  servants.  We  were  all  on 
horseback,  with  an  extra  mule  for  the  tent  and  bag- 

1)  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton,  also  connected  with  any  Mission. — In 

an  American,  resided  tor  nearly  hie  Letters,  Mr.  Puxton  makes  no 

two  years  at  BeirAt,  and  has  since  aUusion  to  his  excursion  with  us; 

pobbshed  a  work  entitled :  Letters  but  introduces  the  mines  of  the 

on  Palestine  ami  E^rypt.  writtm  ^^laccs:  ■\vhlcli  he  now  saw  for  the 

during  a  residence  there  in  the  lirst  time,  into  a  letter  dated  Oct. 

years  1S36-7-8.  Lexington,  Ky.  1836 ;  thus  leaving  upon  the  mind 

18i39,  Svo,  I^eprinted  Lond.  183E9.  of  the  reader  the  impression,  that 

This  gentleman  married  the  widow  lir  hrrame  acquainted  with  them 

ot'Dr.  Dodg'e.  a  former  mipsionary  nearly  two  yars-  earlier.  Lett, 

in  Syria;    but  was  not  himself  XV.  p.  109.  Luud. 
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gage,  and  two  attendants  (Mukarin,  muleteers)  on 
dootf  who  had  charge  of  the  animals.' 

Friday,  May  4th.  We  intended  to  have  set  off 
this  morning  witli  the  rising  sun ;  but  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  large  party  delayed  us ;  so  that  it  was 
•even  o'clock  before  all  was  ready.  Then  occurred 
various  other  delays ;  some  of  the  party  went  out  at 
St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  others  by  that  of  Damascus ; 
and  it  was  not  until  7i  o'clock  that  we  mustered 
at  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  city-wall  and  took  our  de- 
parture. The  road  descends  obliquely  into  the  V&Uey 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  then  crosses  the  ridge  extending 
between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Scopus,  at  a  point 
just  at  the  left  of  the  northern  summit  of  the  former. 
We  reached  the  top  of  the  h«lge  in  twenty-five  nun* 
utes.  This  point,  and  more  especially  the  adjacent 
summit,  presents,  1  think,  tlie  finest  view  ol  Jerusalem 
anywhere  to  be  found.  The  city  is  seen  diagonally; 
and  the  view  thus  includes  the  Great  Mosk  and  the 
deep  valley,  which  are  not  seen  so  well  from  the  Da- 
mascus road  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  domes  and 
minarets  are  here  exhibited  to  the  eye  with  far  better 
effect  than  irom  the  other  summit  of  Olivet  The 
Dead  Sea  was  also  visible,  and  the  little  village 
el- Isawiyeh  in  a  valley  below  us  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  distant,  bearing  N.  70^  £.  Far  in  the  North 
waa  the  high  village  er-Rfim,  the  ancient  Ramah,  on 
tlie  East  of  the  Nabulus  road.  Before  us  was  a  wide 
prospect  of  broken  hills  and  valUcs,  extending  to  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan. 

Our  course  thus  far  had  been  N.  25^  E.  The  way 
now  became  more  winding,  but  in  the  general  direc- 
tion N.  E.    We  lost  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  descend- 

1)  The  Mukiry  is  indiscrimi-  driver  oC  camels,  hort^e::,  asses, 
nately  the  owner  or  provider  wad    mules,  etc 
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ing  lather  steeply  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the 
bottom  of  Wady  es-Suleim,  here  running  E.  by  S.  to 

join  Wady  Sidr  further  dowu,  and  afterwards  the 
i  arah.  In  the  same  direction  we  were  told  of  tiie 
ruiflui  of  a  convent,  called  Deir  es-Sidd.  We  thus  left 
d-'^wtyeh  on  the  right  behind  a  ridge ;  and  cross- 
ing the  valley  obliquely,  ascended  another  ridge  skirt- 
ing it  on  the  NoiUi ;  beyond  which  runs  also  a  deep 
parallel  valley,  called  Wady  es-Sel&m.  We  kept 
along  upon  this  ridge,  which  becomes  gradually  wider; 
and  at  6l  o'clock  reached  'Anata,  situated  on  the  same 
broad  ridge  at  the  chstance  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter 
torn  Jerusalem.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
is  the  ancient  Anathodi,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah;  which  Josephus  describes  as  twenty  stadia 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  which  Kusebius  and  Je- 
rome also  place  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  about  three 
miles  from  the  same  city  towards  the  North.^  Eccle* 
siasticai  tradition,  as  is  well  known,  lias  selected  for 
Anathotli  another  site,  at  the  village  of  Kuryet  el- 
'£iiab  on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  a  distance  of  three  hours 
from  Jerusalem.^ 

'Anata  seems  to  have  been  oik  c  a  walled  town 
and  a  place  of  strength ;  but  1  do  not  hnd  it  directly 
mentioned  by  any  writer  since  the  days  of  Jerome.^ 
Portions  of  the  wall  remain,  built  of  large  hewn 
stones,  and  apparently  ancient ;  as  are  also  the  foun- 
dations of  some  of  the  houses.  One  of  our  party  Ibuiid 
the  fragments  of  a  column  or  two  among  the  ruins. 


1)  Jer.  i.  1,  rt  TTiVron.  Comm. 
HI  loc.  "qui  habiLabant  contra 
nptentrioittlem  JeraBftlem  in  ter- 
tio  mfliaro  vt  viciilo  Anathoth." 
OnomaBt.  art.  Amiihoth.  Joseph. 
Aat.  X.  7.  3.  See  the  other  au- 
thorities colleeted  by  Retand,  Pal- 
«cst.  p.  561. 

2)  Adrichomius.  p.  11.  Coto- 
vicus,  p.  14a.  Ciuaresuuiw  il.  p.  15. 


3)  Brocar(]nf>  indeed  mcntiona 
Anathoth,  but  places  it  close  by 
Ramah  of  Beniamin ;  c  VU.  p. 
179.  He  had  probably  heard^  of 
the  name  'Anfitn.  without  knowing 
its  exact  position.  Breydenbach 
copies  Brocardus.  In  like  manner 
Nau  has  merely  the  passing  re>  * 
mnrk,  that  Anathoth  lii  -  n  ](  agiio 
eoAt  of  Jerusalem  \  Voyage,  p.  49. 
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The  houses  are  few^  and  the  people  seemed  poor  and 
miserable,  amounting  only  to  a  few  scores.  The  vil- 
lage lies  where  the  broad  ridge  slopes  off  gradually 
towards  the  S.  E.  On  this  side  are  tilled  fields;  and 
we  liad  passed  several  others  on  our  way.  The  grain 
was  still  standing ;.  the  time  of  harvest  not  having  yet 
come.  Fig-trees  and  olive-trees  are  also  scattered 
iuuuud.  From  the  vicinity  of  'Anata  a  favourite 
species  of  building-stone  is  carried  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
we  met  several  troops  of  donkies  loaded  in  this  man- 
ner with  the  materials  of  future  dwellings ;  a  hewn 
stone  li<  iiig  skinir  iinnn  each  side  of  the  poor  auuaai. 
Larger  stones  are  transported  on  camels. 

From  this  point  there  is  an  extensive  view  over 
the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  mountainous  tract  of 
Bcnjaiuin  ,  incliidins:  also  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  northern  part  uC  the  Dead  Sea,  The  region 
before  us  was  that  alluded  to  by  the  piophet  Isaiah, 
near  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter,  where  the  approach 
of  Scmiccharih  towards  Jerusalem  is  described;  and 
from  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  several  of  the 
places  there  mentioned  were  visible.  Thus  er-Ram 
(Ramah)  bore  N.  N.  W.  on  its  conical  hill ;  and  Jeba' 
(Gibeah)  was  before  us,  bearing  N.  10°  E.  The 
nearest  village  was  lliznieh  X.  20^  E.,  and  far  in  the 
distance  we  could  distinguish  Taiyibeh  lying  N.  N.  £. 
i  N.  on  a  lofty  hill,  which  was  to  be  the  limit  of  our 
excursion. 

The  whole  tract  over  which  we  were  now  about 
to  pass,  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  deep  rugged  val- 
ues running  towards  the  East ;  with  broad  ridges  of 

uneven  tahk^-laud  between,  often  broken  and  some- 
times rising  into  hiii;h  pumts.  These  terminate  towards 
the  East  in  high  cliffs  overhanging  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan.   I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  great 

northcru  roa.J  iiuia  Jci  u^alem  to  Xabulus  passes  along 
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the  water-shed  of  the  mountainous  country ;  where 
die  heads  of  the  vallies  runnini^  ofT  in  opposite  direc- 
tions often  intcrlap.'  Our  present  road  lay  at  some 
distance  iurther  East;  so  that  tlie  vallies,  where  we 
crossed  them,  had  now  become  very  deep.  The  sides 
of  these  Wadys  indeed  are  here  so  steep  and  high,  that 
in  descending^  into  them,  we  were  usually  obliged  to 
dismount  from  our  horses.  The  whole  district  is  a 
mass  of  limestone  rock;  which  everywhere  juts  out 
above  the  surface,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  land  an 
aspect  of  sterility  and  barrenness.  Yet  wbereversoil  is 
found  among  the  rocks,  it  is  strong  and  fertile  ;  fields 
of  grain  are  seen  occasionally ;  and  fig-trees  and  olive- 
trees  are  planted  everywhere  amoiis^  the  hills.  Lower 
down  the  slope,  towards  the  Juidun  valley,  all  is  a 
frightful  desert. 

With  some  difficulty  we  obtained  a  guide  at  'An&ta 
to  conduct  us  to  Taiyibeh.  Our  object  in  this  was  not 
so  luucli  to  learn  the  way ;  for  that  w  as  tolerably 
plain ;  but  rather  to  have  a  person  always  at  hand,  of 
whom  we  could  inquire  respecting  the  various  villages 
and  features  of  the  country  as  they  came  into  view. 
We  continued  this  practice  (Im  iiig  our  iliture  joiirnies, 
so  far  as  possible ;  and  found  it  generally  necessary 
to  obtain  a  new  guide  at  the  end  of  every  few  miles ; 
inasmuch  as  the  peasants,  though  well  acquainted 
vaih  the  iniiaediate  neigbhourliood  of  their  own  vil- 
iagei),  seldom  know  much  of  the  country  at  a  distance 
fxom  their  homes. 

Our  route  now  led  us  to  Hizmeh.  Leaving  'An&ta 
at  9  '  10  w  e  (lescentled  very  steej)ly  in  ten  nuiiutes  to 
the  bottom  of  VVady  es-Sclam,  which,  with  the  Suleim^ 
nms  into  Wady  el-Farah  further  down.  Crossing  a 
low  ridge  and  a  small  shallow  Wady,  we  ascended 
again  more  gruduaiiyj  auJ  came  at  9''  50'  to  Hizmeh, 

1)  See  above,  Vol.  L  p.  380. 
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iituated  on  the  top  of  the  next  high  ridge,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  the  North.   Its  position  is  similar  to  that  of 

'Aiuita;  though  the  ridge  is  not  so  high.  The  village 
is  about  as  large  as  'Anata,  and  was  now  deserted ; 
the  inhabitants  having  about  two  months  before  all 
fled  across  the  Jordan  to  escape  the  conscription,  leav- 
ing their  fields  of  wheat  iind  their  olive  and  ii^^-trees 
with  none  to  attend  them.  The  houi^  are  solidly 
built  of  stone ;  but  we  saw  here  no  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  ancient  name  to  which 
the  form  Hiznieh  corresponds. 

Here,  as  on  ail  the  high  points  we  crossed,  tlicre 
was  a  wide  view  over  the  whole  slope  quite  to  the 
Jordan  and  its  valley,  incltiding  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
eastern  mountains.  We  could  tr:ice  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  greeu  trees  along  its  banks.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  rendered  distant  objects 
very  dktinct ;  so  that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  seem- 
ed not  more  than  two  hours  distant,  though  its  real 
distance  was  not  less  than  four  or  five  hours.  In  that 
direction  we  could  see  Wady  el-Farah  as  it  ran  off 
towards  the  plain,  bearing  S.  85^  From  this 
point  er-R&m  bore  N.  55^  W. ;  and  Jeba',  the  next  vil- 
lage on  our  route,  due  North.  A  higii  conical  hill 
near  the  Nabulus  road^  called  Tell  el-Fikl,  with  a  large 
heap  of  stones  upon  the  top,  was  everywhere  a  sightly 
object,  and  bore  from  Hizmeh  S.  70°  W. 
•  Leaving  Hizmeh  at  10  o'clock,  it  took  us  again  ten 

minutes  to  descend  into  the  deep  valley  on  the  North, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  F&rah.  Here  are  enclosures 
of  fig-trees ;  and  on  the  projecting  point  of  a  low  liill  at 
the  right  of  tlie  road,  are  a  few  ancient  walls,  some 

1)  The  name  of  Uiia  Wadv  meaning  '  a  heifer,'  wluie  the 

might  Fuggeat  a  cotnddeiiee  vmk  Arabk  signifies  *  a  miniee.'  We 

the  Parah  of  Benjamin;  Joah.  xviii.  could  hear  of  no  villadre  called 

2?..  these  naiii'  s  romc  from  rah,  as  related  by  Buckuigbeni* 

diderent  roots ;  the  Hebrew  word  Travels,  4to.  p.  312. 
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broad  as  if  for  terraGe%  and  others  apparently  foun- 
dations ;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  ruins  of  a  town  or  village.  Our  guide 
called  them  Ma'dad.  Ascending  again,  we  now  came 
out  upon  the  table-land  of  the  next  ridge,  and  reached 
Jeba'  at  10^  It  lies  upon  a  low  conical,  or  rather 
a  round,  eminence  on  the  broad  ridge,  which  shelves 
down  like  ail  the  rest  toward  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
spreads  out  below  the  village  into  a  fine  sloping  plain 
with  fields  of  grain  now  in  the  milk.  The  views  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Joiclan  :ind  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains were  here  still  more  extensive ;  while  across  the 
deep  ravine  on  the  North  we  could  see  the  next  village 
on  our  route,  MQkhmSis,  the  ancient  Michmash,  lying 
directly  overagainst  Jeba'  in  a  direction  about  N.  E. 

The  village  of  Jeba'  is  small,  about  the  size  of  . 
those  already  described ;  and  is  half  in  ruins.  Among 
these  are  occasionally  seen  large  hewn  stones  indicating 
antiquity.  Tiiere  is  here  the  ruin  ol  n  square  tower, 
almost  solid ;  and  a  small  building  having  tlie  appear- 
ance of  an  ancient  church.  Two  nights  before  our 
visit,  robbers  had  entered  the  village ;  and  breaking 
into  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  wouaded 
them  with  swords.  To-day  the  men  were  all  out  on 
the  search;  and  we  found  oolj  women. 

Besides  Mlikhm&s,  we  could  here  see  several  other 
villages,  viz.  Deir  Diwan  N.  by  E.  Taiyibeh  N.  20^ 
E.  Burka  lying  this  side  of  Deir  Diwan  N.  9^  W. 
el-Kudeurah  N.  3^  E.  Rttmmdn  N.  N.  K^E.  This 
latter  village  forms  a  remarkable  object  in  the  land* 
scape ;  being  situated  on  and  around  the  summit  of  a 
conical  chalky  hill,  and  visible  in  all  directions.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  identical  rock 
Rimmon,  to  which  the  renmant  of  the  Benjamites  fled 
after  the  slaugliter  of  the  tribe  at  Gibcali  A  place  of 
this  name  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  JeromCi 

Vou.  II.  16 
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as  existing  in  their  day  fifteen  miles  north  ol  Jerusa- 
lem.^ 

In  respect  to  Jeba'  itself,  I  was  for  some  time  in 

doubt,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  or  as  the  Geba  oi  the  Scriptures. 
Both  these  places  are  described  as  lying  overagainst 
Michmash  towards  the  South,  across  a  "passage;" 
which  now  proves  to  have  been  a  very  deep  and  rugged 
valley.^  Gi  beah  also  was  situated  near  to  Hamah  f  and 
it  would  follow  that  Geba  must  have  lain  somewhat 
further  down  towards  the  East  upon  the  same  high 
ridge  of"  land,  ll.unah  (c  r-Raiu)  .sliii  lies  about  half 
an  hour  nearly  West  oi  Jeba' ;  but  is  not  visible  from 
it  on  account  of  intervening  higher  ground.  The  name 
Jeba'  corresponds  indeed  more  durectly  to  the  form 
Geba;  and  did  there  exist  any  traces  of  an  ancient 
site  between  the  present  Jeba'  and  er-Raiu,  I  should 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  regarding  that  as  the  site  of 
Gibeali  of  Saul,  and  making  Jeba'  and  Geba  identical. 
This  point  we  could  not  now  investigate;  but  at  a 
subsequent  period  (May  15th)  we  examined  carefully 
the  ground  between  er-Ram  and  Jeba',  and  were  con- 
vinced that  no  town  or  village  had  ever  existed  in  that 
quarter.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered  over  with 
rocks;  and  not  a  trace  oi  ioundationis  anywhere  ap- 
pears. There  remains  therefore  little  doubt,  that  the 
present  Jeba'  represents  the  Gibeah  of  Benjamin ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  future  search  may  discover 
the  foundations  of  Geba  further  down,  although  the 

1)  Judg.  XX.  15,  47.  xxi.  13.  only  to  one  and  the  same  plare. 
Eiiseb.  et  Uieroo.  Oaomast.  art.  But  that  there  wort"  two  distinct 
Utrmmon,  places  is  evident  from  Jo«h.  xviii. 

2)  So  Gibeah,  1  Sam.  xiii.  15,  H  comp.  vs.  2S.  1  Sam.  xiii.  8» 
16.  xiv.  4.  Geba,  Isa.  x.  29.— As  comp.  vs.  3.  Isa.  x.  39.— Sec  gener- 
these  two  namei;  arc  only  the  ally.  Reland  Palaest.  pp.  SO!,  810. 
masc.  and  fern,  form  of  the  same  Gesenius  Lex.  Heb.  art.  s:^. 
word,  siguifyiag  'hill,'  they  have  Thcsaur.  art.  rs5. 

eometimei  been  mipgomd  io  refer        3^  j  ^^g.  ^3, 
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name  has  perished.  Indeed,  one  of  our  guides  after- 
wards assured  us,  that  such  ruins  actually  exist  to  the 
eastward  of  Jeba^  \  but  it  was  then  no  longer  in  our 
power  to  seek  them  out,  or  ascertain  the  truth  of  his 
report. 

Gibeah  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Here  was 
the  seat  of  an  abominable  transaction,  which  led  in 
its  consequences  to  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.'  Saul  was  bom  here,  and  con- 
tiiiiu  d  to  make  Gibeah  his  residence  after  he  became 
king;  and  here  too  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  ro- 
mantic adirenture  against  the  Philistines.^  It  was  in 
Gibeah  that  the  Gibeonites  hanged  up  the  seven 
descendants  of  Saul;  and  this  was  follow td  by  the 
touching  maternal  tenderness  of  Rizpah,  who  took 
sackcloth  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from 
the  beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon 
them  out  of  lieaven,  iiiid  sulfered  neither  the  birds  of 
the  air  to  rest  upon  Uiem  by  day,  nor  tlie  beasts  of  the 
field  by  night.^'^  Jerome  mentions  Gibeah  as  being  in 
his  day  level  with  the  ground  ;^  and  since  that  time  it 
appears  to  have  remained  unvisited  by  travellers. 
Benjamui  of  Tudela  indeed  speaks  of  it,  and  Brocardus 
probably  had  heard  the  name  of  Jeba',  which  he  calls 
Qobm  Saulia ;  but  neither  of  them  knew  its  exact 
position  * 

We  ielt  Jeba^  at  IP  IC  for  Mukhnias.  The  de- 
scent into  the, valley  was  steeper  and  longer  than  any 
of  the  preceding.    The  path  led  down  obliquely,  and 

1)  Judg.  xix.  14,  seq.  Gibeah  and  al.^o  Anatliofh  just  N. 

2)  Saul,  1  JSam.  x.  xi.  4.  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  usual  .\3l- 
Xv.  3^1.  xxiii.  19.  xxvi.  1.  Jonathan,  buius  road.  I\o  wonder  he  J'ound 
1  Sftin.  e.  xiv.  no  traces  of  their  sites.  Reise  II. 

3)  2  Sam.  xxi.  6-10.  pp.  581,  583. 

4)  Ep.  86,  ad  Eustoch.  Tom.  5)  Benj.  de  Tud.  pur  Barat.  p. 
IV. iL p. 673. ed. Man.  "In  Gabaa  102.  Brocardus,  c.  VII.  p.  178. 
nrbe,  usque  ad  solam  diruta,  pau-  Cotovicus  mistook  er-R&m  for  Gi- 
lulum  eubstitit,  recordata  peccati  beah ;  Itia.  p.  33U 

ej%"  etc^Schubert  sooglit  Ibr 
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WG  reached  the  bottom  in  half  an  hour*  It  is  called 
Wady  es-Suweintt.   It  begins  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Beitin  and  el-Bireh  ;  and  as  it  breaks  through  the 
ridge  beluvv  these  places,  its  sides  lorni  precipitous 
walls.  On  the  right,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  below 
where  we  crossed,  it  again  contracts  and  passes  off 
between  high  perpendicular  precipices,  which  (our 
giiide  said)  continue  a  great  way  down  and  increase 
in  grandeur.  In  one  of  them  is  a  large  cavern  called 
Jaihah.  This  Wady  was  said  to  run  into  another 
called  the  FOw&r  coming  more  from  the  North,  which 
receives  also  the  Farah  and  tlien  cniptirs  into  Wady 
el-Kelt.  This  latter  issues  out  upon  the  plain  not  far 
firom  Jericho.  We  doubted  at  the  time  the  correct- 
ness of  this  information;  but  our  own  sobaequent 
observations  tended  to  confirm  it. 

This  steep  precipitous  valley  is  probably  "  the  pas- 
sage of  Michmash,"  mentioned  in  Scripture.'  In  the 
yalley,  just  at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed,  are  two 
hilis  of  a  conical  or  rather  a  spherical  lunii,  having 
steep  rocky  sides,  with  small  Wadys  running  up  be- 
hind each  so  as  almost  to  isolate  them.  One  is  on  the 
side  towards  Jeba',  and  the  other  towards  M<Skhmls. 
These  would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Jonathan's  adventure  f  they  are  not 
indeed  so  '  sharp'  as  the  language  of  Scripture  would 
seem  to  imply;  but  they  are  the  only  rocks  of  the 
kind  in  this  vicinity.  The  northern  one  is  cminected 
towards  the  West  with  an  eminence  still  more  dis- 
tinctly isolated.  This  valley  appears  to  have  been  at 
a  later  time,  the  dividing  line  between  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim.' 

1)  1  Sam.  xiiL  23,   Compare  KinT''  xxiii.  8;  ^vhiloB^theI  on  its 

Isa.  X.  29.  north  side  further  West  was  on 

2}  1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5.  the  southern  border  of  Ephraiin; 

3)  Geba  on  the  wrath  side  of  Joth.  xvx.  1,  2.  xyiii.  13.  Judg,  I 

this  valley   was   the   northern  2d-26. 
limit  of  Judah  and  BenjamiDi  8 
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Croming  the  valley  obliquely,  and  ascendinf^  with 

difficulty  for  fifteen  minutes,  we  came  upon  the  slope 
on  which  Mukhmas  stands,  a  low  ridge  between  two 
small  Wadys  running  S.  into  the  Suweinit;  the  ground 
rising  towards  the  N.  beyond,  to  the  still  higher  land 
which  extends  to  Deir  Diwan.  The  rocks  here  by  the 
side  of  tiie  path  were  cut  away  in  several  places.  We 
reached  the  village  at  12  o'clock.  It  was  even  more 
desolate  than  Anathoth ;  but  bears  marks  of  having 
been  a  much  larger  and  stronger  place  than  any  of  the 
others  we  had  passed.  There  are  many  foundations 
of  large  hewn  stones;  and  some  columns  were  lying 
among  them.  Here  Uie  prospect  towards  the  £.  and 
N.  is  cut  off  by  higher  ground.  We  could  look  back 
upon  Jeba' ;  and  er-Kam  bore  S.  10^  W. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  any  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  Mfikhmfis  with  the  Michmash  of  Scripture. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  the  latter  as  a  large 
Tillage  nine  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far 
iirom  Ramah.^  We  were  nearly  three  and  a  lialf  hours 
m  reaching  it,  over  a  very  rough  and  difficult  road 

Passing  on  without  stopping,  and  taking  a  more 
northerly  course,  we  ascended  gradually  and  soon 
crossed  the  high  broad  swell  of  land  before  us.  We 
now  struck  upon  the  eastern  side  of  a  narrow  but 
deep  side-valley  running  S.  into  the  Snweinft  nearly 
at  rij^ht  angles.  This  we  follu^^  ed  up  to  its  head  at 
Deir  Diwan.  Opposite  the  point  where  we  came  upon 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  the  steep  western 
wall,  are  several  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  rock. 
The  path  keeps  along  the  verge  of  the  high  ground, 
gradually  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  valley  as  the 
latter  ascends.   At  12^  35'  we  were  opposite  the  vil- 

l)OiK>m88t.  art.  Mat^moi.^    Blreh;  Brocardus,  c  VU.  Qua- 
The  monks  hav*-  u-ually  transfer-    reamiui  II.  p.  78& 
rtd  the  lite  of  Mkhmaih  to  el- 
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lage  of  Burka,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  across  the  valley, 

high  up  on  the  hill-side,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant. 
The  high  point  of  Neby  Samwil  had  also  been  for 
some  time  in  sight,  and  now  bore  W.  S.  W.  The  vil- 
lage of  Kudeirah  lay  N.  18^  W.  and  Deir  Diw&n  N. 
10^  E.  At  12**  50'  the  valley  had  become  more  shal- 
low ;  and  tombs  and  quarries  appeared  again  in  its 
bottom  on  the  left,  near  the  low  point  of  a  hiil  be- 
tween the  valley  and  a  more  western  branch.  On 
this  low  hill,  as  we  were  afterwards  told,  there  are 
traces  of  an  ancient  site,  which  we  explored  mure 
fully  at  a  later  period.^  We  reacbed  Deir  Diwan  at 
1**  05',  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes  from  MOkhmas. 

This  is  a  large  and  tolerably  wealthy  place,  com- 
pared with  all  tbe  others  we  had  seen  to-day.  It  lies 
in  an  uneven  rocky  basin,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  we 
had  followed  up ;  and  its  position  is  high,  although 
shut  in  by  hills.  This  is  shown  by  the  rapid  ascent 
oi  the  small  Wady  from  tbe  Soutb ,  winle  on  the 
North  the  place  is  skirted  by  anotber  very  deep  and 
rugged  valley  running  towards  the  East.  The  decliv- 
ities around  were  now  covered  with  grain,  olive  and 
fifi^-trees,  all  growing  among  the  rocks  as  before:  and 
every  thing  appeared  thrifty.  The  place  is  said  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  figs;  and  we  had  hoped 
to  have  obtained  here  some  of  the  dried  fruit;  but 
their  stock  of  it  was  exhausted.  As  we  rode  nito  tbe 
town,  we  were  welcomed  by  a  company  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  who  conducted  us  to  the  flat  roof  of  a 
house,  and  treated  us  with  great  civility.  They  had 
never  before  seen  a  Frank  amonc:  them.  Their  vil- 
lage, they  said,  was  anciently  situated  on  the  low  hill 
towards  the  South,  where  there  are  ruins ;  and  on  the 
present  site  was  then  a  convent.   But  I  apprehend 

1)  See  under  May  i  lLli. 
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that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  account- 
ing for  tbe  name  Deir  (convent).   There  are  no  marks 

of  antiquity  aboat  the  present  village. 

About  an  hour  (rum  Deir  Diwan  towanU  the 
Northwest,  lies  Beitiu,  the  ancient  Bethel,  not  m 
sight;  and  it  follows  from  the  scriptural  account  and 
iiom  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  the  city  of  Ai, 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  must  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spot  on  which  we  now  were.* 
The  name  however  has  utterly  perished ;  we  inquired 
diligently  after  it  throughout  the  whole  region,  but 
without  finding  the  slijofhtest  trace.  Tiie  city  might 
liave  been  situated  perhaps  upon  the  site  with  ruins 
S.of  Deir  Diwan ;  or  upon  a  rocky  Tell  (hill)  bearing 
from  the  village  N.  46^  W.  and  overlooking  the  deep 
northern  valley.  Another  place  of  ruins,  e!-*Alya, 
was  also  pointed  out,  bearing  N.  50^  E.  at  some  dis- 
tance across  the  same  valley.  But  our  researches  to- 
day respecting  Ai  where  so  unsatisfactory,  that  we 
renewed  them  at  a  later  period;  though  with  not 
laucli  better  success* 

From  this  place  Taiyibeh,  our  next  stage,  bore 
B.  situated  on  very  Iiigh  ground.   The  village  of 
Kuiieireh  bore  S.  50°  W.  er-Uam  S.  40^  W.  Jeba'  S. 
12°  W.  and  Hummon  on  its  lofty  rock  E.  N.  E.iN. 

Having  remained  for  half  an  hour  at  Deir  Diwan, 
we  set  off  again  at  1^  35'  for  Taiyibeh;  although  our 
guide  was  very  desirous  of  proceed  in  directly  toBeitin. 
His  reason  probably  was  the  much  shorter  distance  of 
the  latter  place.  After  five  minutes  we  began  to  de- 
scend the  very  rugged  wall  of  the  valley  on  the  Norths 
the  steepest  and  longest  descent  we  had  yet  made. 
The  valley  here  cannot  well  be  less  than  two  hundred 
andfifty  or  three  hundredfeet  in  depth.  We  dismounted 

1)  Jooh.  e.  rii,  viiL  8)  8e«  wider  May  lith. 
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'   as  usual,  the  path  being  very  difficult  for  the  horses, 
even  without  a  load.   Before  us,  towards  the  right, 

was  Ruiniiion,  on  a  naked  conical  point  of  the  ridge, 
rising  steeply  on  the  \.  side  of  the  valley;  the  houses 
being  apparently  built  in  terraces  around  the  hill  from 
the  top  downwards.  It  took  us  thirty  minutes  to 
reac  li  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  seemed  to  have 
here  more  than  one  name.  Some  called  it  el-Mutycili ; 
while  another  spoke  of  it  as  Wady  el-'Asas.  It  is  the 
great  drain  of  the  adjacent  tract ;  and  passes  down  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  issuing  from  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  N.  of  Jericho  under  the  name  of  Wady 
Nawa'imeh,  where  we  ai'terwards  encountered  it 
agam. 

We  now  entered  a  narrow  branch-valley  which 

comes  into  Wady  el-Mutyah  from  the  N.  nearly  at 
right  angles.  It  is  called  Wady  el-'Ain,  from  a  spring 
of  water  which  descends  into  it  further  up,  from  the 
western  hill.  The  region  is  very  rocky  ;  and  we  ad- 
vanced by  a  rugged  and  often  dangerous  path.  Du- 
ring tlie  whole  day  we  saw  very  little  grass ;  the 
chief  herbage  everywhere  was  the  furzy  plant  Bellan ; 
and  in  this  valley  I  was  struck  with  the  frequent  ap> 
pearance  of  the  coiiunon  sage  of  our  gardens,  inter- 
spersed with  the  fragrant  Za'ter.  At  2^  25'  we  came 
upon  the  fountain  which  gives  name  to  the  Wady ;  a 
pretty  spring  issuing  from  the  rocky  wall  upon  our  left. 
The  valley  extends  quite  up  to  Taiyibeh,  having  its 
head  in  a  basin  on  the  N,  W.  of  the  hill,  on  which  that 
place  is  situated. 

Instead  of  following  the  direct  road  up  the  valley, 
which  would  have  brouglit  us  to  the  village  in  one 
hour  ixom  the  fountain,  or  at  3**  25',  the  guide  at  about 
half  way  mistook  the  path,  and  led  us  up  a  side  Wady 
on  the  right,  to  the  high  open  country  lying  between 
Ruauuon  and  Taiyibeh.   Diiicuvermg  the  mistake, 
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we  DOW  struck  across  the  fields  towards  the  North 
without  a  path;  passing  over  a  high  bill  which  afforded 
a  wide  prospect,  and  at  length  reached Taiyibeh ;  losing 
abuut  twenty  minutes  by  tliis  detour. 

The  Tillage  of  Taiyiheh  crowns  a  conical  hill,  on 
the  highest  ridge  or  tract  of  land  which  we  had  yet 
crossed.  On  the  very  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins 
of  a  tower,  once  similar  apparently  to  those  we  had 
seen  in  almost  ail  the  villages.  From  these  ruins  the 
houses  extend  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  chiefly 
towards  the  S.  E.  On  the  W.  and  N.  are  fertile  basins 
of  some  breadth,  forming  the  beginning  of  Wadys ; 
and  these  are  full  of  gardens  of  olive  and  fig-trees. 
Many  olive-trees  are  also  scattered  upon  the  hills 
sTound.  5*rom  the  site  of  the  old  tower  there  is  a 
>pkHdid  over  the  %vhole  eastern  slope,  the  vale 
of  the  Jordan  or  el-Ghdr,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  east- 
ern mountains  comprising  the  districts  of  the  Belka 
and  of  Jebel  'Ajlikn.  In  the  latter,  towards  the  E. 
N.  E.  a  break  was  seen.  here  the  valley  of  the 
Zurka  comes  down  ;  and  just  North  of  it,  the  ravine 
of  'Ajlun  with  the  Saracenic  castle,  Kiil'at  er-RilbOdy 
perched  on  a  lofty  rock  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
bearing  N.  55^  E.^  Further  S.  the  site  of  Nimrin 
was  pointed  out.^  On  the  east  of  the  sea  the  moun- 
tains seemed  to  come  down  in  precipices  close  to  the 
water ;  so  that  apparently  no  road  could  pass.  Occa- 
sional  ravines  were  visible  in  the  naked  rocks.  To- 
wards the  8.  the  view  took  in  the  Frank  Mountain 
(el-Fureidts)  beyond  BetUehem.  Neither  Jerusalem 
nor  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  visible.   Near  at  hand 

1)  Biirckhardt  visited  and  de  Kohler,  pp.  13.  92.    The  same  dis- 

acribee  this  castle ;   Travels   in  trict  was  v  isited  by  my  companioQ 

Syria,  etc.  pp.  266, 267.   Compare  Mr.  Smith,  in  1834 j  see  Second 

1%  and  Mangles' Travek,  p.  306.  Annendiz,  B.  Put  H.  No*.  XI, 

From  the  inscriptions,  it  appcnr.^  XII. 

to  have  been  bum  under  Salnd  ii ;  2)  See  further  under  May  IStb. 
and  60  Abullcduj  Tab.  JSyr.  cd. 
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was  Rummdn,  now  below  us.  The  landscape  exJii- 
bited  little  of  verdure  or  beauty ;  yet  its  stera  and 
desert  features  were  strongly  impressive.^ 

Close  by  Taiyibeh,  S.  E.^E.  on  the  top  of  a 
lower  liill  sixty  or  eighty  rods  distant,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  church  of  St.  George ;  of  which  the  walls 
are  still  partially  standing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Taiyibeh  are  all  native  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  rite.  Tiieir  priests  had  vibiLed  tlie 
missionaries  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  now  found  here 
friends,  who  seemed  exceedingly  glad  to  welcome  us 
to  their  village.  As  we  wished,  if  possible,  to  proceed 
further  to-day,  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  ruined  tower,  taking  with  us  one  or  two 
of  the  mhabitants  to  point  out  and  name  to  us  the 
various  objects  in  view.  On  returning,  we  found  our 
companions  sitting  with  the  priests  and  others  before 
the  Medafeh^  sipping  coffee  out  of  small  cups  in  the 
oriental  style.  The  Mukarys  had  concluded  to  stop 
here  for  the  night,  and  without  asking  leave  had 
unloaded  the  horses ;  so  that  we  were  in  a  measure 
compelled  to  remain. 

A  place  was  now  selected  and  the  tent  pitched ; 
and  we  obtained  a  supply  of  mats,  lights,  and  eatables 
from  the  village.  We  took  this  course  both  because 
we  preferred  our  tent  to  the  small  and  uncomfortable 


1)  Here  we  took  among  others, 
the  followincr  boarings:  Humm6n 
S.  W.  Frank  Mouutain  17° 
W.  cr-R&m  S.  36<*  W.  Neby 
Samw!l  S.  SO''  W.  el-»Alya  S. 
60^  W.  Khan  Hudhr<V,  a  ruined 
Kh4n  on  the  wciv  irom  Jeruaalem 
to  Jerichis  S.  15^  B.  Dead  Sea, 
DorUiweBtbay.  S.  35°  E.  N.  end  of 
the  pea  S.  44*^  E.  Wady  Zurka. 
mouth,  N.  60°  E.  KQl'at  er-R  ubud 
K.  55°  E.  Deir  Jerir,  a  jsmall 
^^  usUm  village  oflv  Taiyibeh,  N. 
6°  £• 


2)  The  Medifch  is  a  sort  of 
public  house,  Bet  apart  for  the  re- 
ception of  travellers.  Each  v2r 
lage  has  one  or  more.  In  those 

parts  of  the  country  not  yet  cor- 
rupted by  the  frequency  ot  foreign 
travellers,  the  stranger  is  hospita- 
bly entertained  by  the  inhabitants, 
without  the  expectation  of  a  r^ 
ward.  Of  this  we  found  several 
instances  ;  see  at  Beit  Nettil  under 
May  17  til.  Sea  also  Burckliardt's 
Traveli  in  Syria,  etc.  pp.  295, 351, 
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dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  infested  as  they  are  with 

Term  in  ;  and  because  too  we  hoped  thus  to  have  more 
the  command  of  our  own  time.  But  in  this  latter 
particular  we  reckoned  without  our  host  The  inhab- 
itants crowded  about  us  with  their  Sheikh  and  three 
priests,  until  the  tent  ^vas  completely  full,  besides  a 
multitude  standing  around  the  door.  Mr.  Lanneau 
distributed  among  them  several  books  and  tracts  in 
the  Arabic  language;  and  they  became  quite  clamor- 
ous for  more.  They  were  especially  delighted  with 
the  psalters;  and  each  of  the  priests  obtained  the 
promise  of  a  Bible,  for  which  they  were  to  come 
or  8^d  to  Jerusalem.  The  Sheikh  we  did  not  like; 
he  was  shy,  though  cringing  in  his  manner;  and 
almost  from  the  first,  as  he  accompanied  us  to 
the  ruined  church,  began  to  inquire  about  his  bakhf* 
MA,  Afterwards  in  the  tent,  he  declared  himself  an 
American ;  and  to  convince  us  of  it,  drank  milk  in  a 
cup  of  tea  before  the  priests,  altiiough  it  was  on  Fri- 
day and  therefore  unlawful.  It  was  only  by  ordering 
the  people  away  that  we  could  get  room  to  eat ;  and 
it  was  quite  late  before  we  could  even  think  of  sleep. 

At  length,  however,  we  made  shift  to  arrange  our  - 
couches  within  our  somewhat  narrow  limits,  and  laid 
ourseWes  down.  The  captain  or  responsible  guard  of 
the  village  himself  kept  watch  by  our  tent,  accompa- 
nied by  two  or  three  others :  and  to  beguile  the  night 
and  keep  themselves  awake,  they  one  after  another 
repeated  tales  in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice.  /This 
served  their  ovni  purpose;  and  had  too  the  further 
effect  of  aiding  to  keep  us  awake ;  so  that,  what  with 
the  voices  of  the  Arabs,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  crawl- 
faig  of  fleas,  and  the  hum  of  muskitoes,  we  were  none 
of  us  able  to  get  much  sleep  all  night. — Two  or  three 
nights  before,  rubbers  had  entered  the  village  and  sto- 
len several  sheep.  The  desert  towards  the  Dead  Sea 
was  said  to  be  full  of  them. 
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TaiyibeU  contains  seTenty-iGive  taxable  inhabitants, 
showing  a  population  of  firom  three  to  four  hundred 
fiouls.   The  only  other  villages  north  of  Jerusalem 

within  the  province,  containing  Christians,  were  said 
to  be  Ram- Allah  and  Jiiheh,  which  we  afterwards  vis- 
ited ;  and  the  smaller  ones  of  BIr  Zeit  and '  Ain  *Artk| 
each  with  twenty-five  Christian  men  and  Che  rest  Mus- 
lims. The  land  ol  Taiyibeh  is  held  by  the  peasants 
in  freehold ;  except  tliat  in  a  certain  sense  the  whole 
village  belongs  to  the  Harara  esh-Sherif,  to  the  Mu- 
tawelly  of  which  it  pays  annually  seventy-five  Mid$ 
(measures)  of  barley  and  wheat.  The  AKd  is  equal 
to  sixteen  AJSl'a,  or  twelve  JRuba^  of  Egypt.^  Besides 
this  tliere  are  paid  in  taxes  to  the  government:  tor 
each  olive  and  fig-tree  one  Piastre ;  for  each  she-goat 
and  ewe  one  Piastre ;  and  i'ur  each  ox  seventy-five  Pias- 
tres, which  is  intended  rather  as  a  tax  upon  the  land 
ploughed,  than  upon  the  oxen.  Each  man  also  pays 
one  hundred  Piastres  as  MfdeA  or  capitation-tax;  and 
being  all  Christians  and  free  from  the  military  con- 
scription, each  pays  an  additional  tax  of  twenty-five 
jPiastreSi  which  is  reckoned  to  the  Jihardj  or  tolera- 
tion-tax.* The  village  was  said  to  pay  in  all,  not  far 
from  seventy-five  purses  annually,  equivalent  to  1875 
Spanish  dollars. — ^The  tS/iaUi  cl-Beledj  literally  ilie 
elder  of  the  village/'  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  chief 
man,  and  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  remarkable  posilion  of  Taiyibeh  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  left  unoccupied  in  ancient  times ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  identify  it  with  any  earlier  site,  imless 
it  be  the  Ophra  of  Benjamin.  This  city,  according  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  lay  five  Roman  miles  east  of 

1)  The  Egyptian  liuba^  is  the        2)  See  above,  p.  93.  Note  2. 
twenty-fourlh  part  of  an  ArM 
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Bethel;  which  accozda  well  with  the  position  of  et* 

Taiyibeh.* 

Saturday,  May  uth.  Taking  w  ilii  us  a  s^indc  from 
Taiyibehi  we  set  <^  at  4^  50'  for  Beitfn,  intending  to 
Tiflit  on  our  way  the  ruins  at  el*  Alya.  We  followed 
down  the  narrow  valley  by  the  road  of  yesterday  for 
forty  minutes.  Here  we  turned  W.  N.  W.  up  anotlu  r 
braacli,  and  then  passed  up  an  ascent,  reaching  the 
t<qp  at  6  o'clock.  From  this  point  el- Alya  lay  ten  mtn- 
tttes  towards  the  South.  We  found  there  only  a  few 
mins  of  siiiall  liouses  on  a  high  plateau,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  the  West  and  8.  W.,  but  no  traces  of  anti- 
quity. Not  far  off  towards  the  £ast  is  a  spring  of 
water,  called  'Ain  el- Alya,  '  Upper  Spring/  to  dis- 
tiiir^iiish  it  from  that  in  the  valley  below,  which  we 
pa^ised  yesterday.  The  village  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  fountain.^ 

Returning  to  the  point  where  we  bad  left  our  road, 
we  i!(»\v  proceeded  ao^ain  at  6**  40'  on  the  same  general 
course  towards  iieitin.  We  soon  crossed  a  broad 
shallow  Wady,  running  nearly  South,  apparently  one 
of  the  heads  of  that  passing  down  on  the  north  side  of 
Deir  Djwuu  ,  and  at  7**  10'  reached  the  eastern  bnuich 
of  the  great  Nabulus  road  on  the  higlier  land  beyond.  . 
Hence  Taiyibeh  bore  N.  TG""  £.  and  el-B!reh  8. 40''  W. 
Descending  gradually  by  this  road  6.  W.  we  came  to 
the  site  of  Beitin  at  TJ  o'clock,  just  ;it  llie  left  of  the 
patli ;  making  a  distance  of  two  hours  from  Taiyibeh. 
The  ruins  lie  upon  the  point  of  a  low  hill|  between 
the  heads  of  two  shallow  Wadys,  which  unite  below 
and  iuu  off  S.  S.  E.  JS.  into  the  deep  and  rugged  vai- 

1)  Josh,  xviii.  23.  1  Sam.  xiiL  Jifna  N.  30°  W.  'Ain  Ycbrfid  on 
17.  Euscb.  et  Hieroo.  Onomast.  the  I^I&bulus  road  N.  20°  VV.  Tell 
art  Aphra.  'Asilr  with  a  Wely  N.  15^  B.  For 

2)  From  '.Al}  1,  Dt  ir  DiwAa  ieveral  of  these  places  as  seen 
bore  8.  5**  W.  Bir  /<  t  nrnr  from  Jifnfi  nnd  the  Ticinity,  see 
JUba      65*^  W.  'Atftxa  b^yuud  uoler  Jum  13th. 
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ley  es^uweiiiit,  which  passes  down  between  Jeba' 
and  MiSkhmfts.   The  spot  is  shut  in  by  higher  land  on 

every  side;  so  that  the  only  places  we  could  see  dis- 
tinctly from  the  ruins  were  ei-Bireh  S.  48^  W.  and 
Sha'fUt  S:  lO^"  W. 

PerceiTing^  however  some  rains  across  the  valley 
S.  E.JE.  on  the  hig^her  c^round,  we  immediately  pro- 
ceeded thither,  and  came  in  eight  minutes  to  what  the 
Arabs  called  Buij  Beitin  and  also  Buij  MakhrOn, 
'  Castle  of  Beittn  or  MakhrOn.'  It  is  the  ruin  of  a 
small  square  fortress  of  hewn  stones,  including  a  Greek 
church.  Several  columns  were  lying  among  the  ruinSi 
on  one  of  which  a  cross  was  carved  in  relief. — Pro- 
ceeding still  in  the  direction  S.  by  E.^E.  we  came  in 
ten  minutes  more  to  the  ruins  of  anollier  larger  Greek 
churcbi  situated  ou  the  highest  spot  of  ground  in  the 
vicmity.  The  lower  walls  are  still  very  distinct,  and 
many  columds  are  lying  about;  though  it  stons  to 
have  been  long  ago  destroyed.  To  this  ruin  one  of  the 
Greek  priests  at  Taiyibeh,  who  had  been  delving  a 
little  into  Biblical  history,  had  chosen  to  give  ike 
name  of  Ai ;  and  we  found  die  same  name  among  some 
of  the  people  of  that  village.  But  tlu  re  is  not  tlie 
slightest  ground  for  any  such  hypothesis.  There  never 
was  any  thing  here  but  a  church ;  and  Ai  must  have 
been  further  off  from  Bethel,  and  certainly  not  directly 
in  sight  of  it.* 

We  now  returned  to  the  site  of  Beitin,  and  took  a 
nearer  survey  of  its  ruins.  They  occupy  llie  whole 
surface  of  the  hill-point,  sloping  towards  tiie  S.  E.  and 
cover  a  space  of  three  or  four  acres.  They  consist  of 
very  many  foundations  and  half-standing  walls  of 
houses  and  other  buildings.  On  the  highest  part,  to* 
wards  the  N.  N.  W.  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower ; 

1)  From  lliie  church  Beitin  hore  by  E.  'Alva  N.  51''  E.  Deir  Di- 
N.  N.  W.A  W.    Taiyibeh  N.  K.    w4n  S.  66*»  E.  er-Rim  S.  20°  W. 
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and  near  the  soutliem  pointy  the  walls  of  a  Greek 
eburch,  standing  within  the  foundations  of  a  much  , 
larger  and  earlier  edifiee  built  of  large  stones,  part  of 

which  have  been  used  for  erecting  the  later  structure. 
The  broken  walls  of  several  other  churches  are  also 
to  be  distinguished.  In  the  western  yalley  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  we  saw  in  the 
country;  measuring  311  ieet  in  length  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  and  217  feet  in  breadth  from  iV.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  walls  were  built  of  massive  stones;  the  southern 
one  is  still  entire ;  those  upon  the  sides  are  partly 
gone ;  while  the  northern  one  has  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Tlie  bottom  was  now  a  green  grass-plat, 
having  in  it  two  Uving  springs  of  good  water*  Here 
we  spread  our  carpets  on  the  grass  for  breakfast,  by 
the  side  of  these  desolations  of  ages.  A  few  Aralis, 
probably  from  some  neighbouring  village,  had  pitched 
tlieir  tents  here  for  the  summer,  to  watch  their  flocks 
and  fields  of  grain ;  and  they  were  the  only  inhabitants. 
From  them  we  obtained  milk  and  also  butter  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  might  have  done  honour  to  the 
days,  when  the  Hocks  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  were 
pastured  on  these  hills.  It  was  indeed  the  finest  we 
found  anywhere  in  Palestine. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  that  both  the 
name  and  site  of  Beitin  are  identical  witli  those  of  the 
ancient  Bethel.  The  latter  was  a  border  city  between 
Benjamin  and  Bphraim ;  at  first  assigned  to  Benjamin, 
but  coiKjuered  and  afterwards  retained  by  Ephraim.' 
According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  lay  twelve  Ro- 
man miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  right  or  east  of  the 
road  leading  to  Sichem  or  Neapolis  (Nabulus).^  From 
Beitin  to  el-Bireh  we  found  the  distance  to  be  forty- 

1)  Josh.  xvi.  1,  2.  zviii.  13,  22.  the  other  notices  coUeetttd  bf  R»- 

Judg.  i.  22-26.  1  Kin^n  xii.  29.  land  from  Josephns and dttwlMri^ 

2)  Onomast.  art.  B<u<^^X  Bethel,  Falaest.  p.  t>36. 

Agai,  Aov^dp  lMta»  See 
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five  minutes,  and  irom  Bireh  to  Jcnisalcni  ihrce  hours, 
with  Iiorses.  The  correspondence  therefore  in  the 
situation  ie  very  exact;  and  the  name  affords  decisive 
confirmation.  The  Arabic  termination  i7i  for  the  He- 
brew el,  is  not  an  uiiu.suai  cljange ;  we  fonnd  indeed 
seyeral  other  instances  of  it  entirely  parallel.^  Yet 
the  name  has  been  preserred  solely  among  the  common 
people.  The  monks  appear  for  centuries  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  its  existence ;  and  have  assigned  to 
Bethel  a  location  much  further  towards  the  North.'' 
Our  friends  the  Greek  priests  at  Taiyibeh  had  alio 
reco^sed  the  identity  of  Beittn  and  Bethel ;  and  had 
endt\i\  (Hired  to  bring  into  use  the  Arabic  form  Beitil 
as  being  nearer  to  the  original ;  but  it  had  found  cur- 
rency only  within  the  circle  of  their  own  influence. 
From  them  the  missionaries  in  Jerusalem  had  heard 
of  the  place  and  had  learned  the  name  Beitil ;  though 
from  others  they  had  heard  only  of  Beitin.^ 

Bethel  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Abra- 
ham first  pitched  his  tent  in  Palestine  on  the  high 
ground  eastw  aid  of  this  spot,  still  one  of  the  finest 
tracts  for  pasturage  in  the  whole  land.^  Here  Jacob 
slept  on  his  way  to  Haran,  and  saw  in  his  dream  the 
ladder  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descciul- 
ing  upon  it ;  and  liither  he  afterwards  returned  ajud 
built  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  Beth-el,  *■  House  of 


1)  Thus  for  Heb^  Jezred  we 
have  Zt  rhi  ;  instead  of  Wady 
/fma'j/ (Iphniacl),  we.  Iirard  Wady 
Isma-  inj  and  tlie  iiaiue  JJeil  Jibrin 
also  occurs  in  Arabic  writers  uoder 
the  form  Beit  Jibi-ily  i.  e.  Gabriel. 

2)  Brorardus  places  Bethel  two 
leagues  south  or  Samaria  on  the 
way  to  Sichein  (N&bulus)  upon  a 
hijjn  mountain;  c.  VII.  p.  177. 
Enm^^'ippiis  gets  it  a  mile  from  Si- 
chcm  on  a  part  of  Mount  Gerizim  j 
see  in  L.  AUatii  Symmikta,  CoL 
Agr.  1G53>  pp.  Ill,  112.  See  ako 


Breydenbach,  Reissb.  p.  127 ;  and 
Quaresmius,  Tom.  II.  \)\).  7y2, 793. 
Maundrcll  looked  fftr  Heilicl  near 
Sinjii ;  March  25th.  Schubert  sup 
pofled  hiniflelf  Co  be  near  Bethel  2^ 
hours  north  of  d-'Btreh;  ReiMlU. 
p.  129. 

3)  £lUott,  travelling  here  witli 
Mr.  Nioolayson  in  1^  saw  thii 
spot,  and  writes  the  name  errone- 
ously Baked,  TraveU.  VoiU.p. 
411. 

4)  Gen.  xil  8. 
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God/^  Samuel  came  once  a  year  to  Bethel  to  judge 
the  people*^  In  later  times  it  became  notorious  as  a 
seat  of  idolatrous  worship,  after  Jeroboam  had  erects 
ed  here  one  of  his  golden  calves.  This  was  denoun- 
ced at  tlie  time  by  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  then 
transgressed  and  was  destroyed  by  a  lion.^  Bethel 
came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Judah ;  and 
king  Josiah  destroyed  its  altars  and  idols,  burning 
upon  them  dead  men's  bones  from  the  sepulchres.* 
After  the  exilej  the  place  was  again  inhabited  by  the 
letuming  Jews ;  and  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  the 
Syrian  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.^ 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethel  is  not  mentioned ; 
but  it  still  existed,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus ;  and 
was  captured  by  Vespasian.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as  a  small  village  in  tiieir  day7  This  is 
the  last  notice  of  Bethel  as  an  inhabited  place.  The 
name  is  indeed  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  times  of 
the  crusades;  but  apparently  only  as  a  place  known 
in  Scripture  history,  and  not  as  then  in  existence.® 
Yet  the  present  ruins  are  greater  than  those  of  a  small 
Tillage;  and  show  that  after  the  time  of  Jerome,  the 
place  must  probably  ha^e  revived  and  been  en- 
larged. The  ruined  churches  upon  the  site  and  beyond 
the  valley,  betoken  a  town  of  unportance  evendown 
to  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  certainly  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  no  allusion  to  the  place  as  then  existing 
occurs  in  the  histunaus  of  the  crusades.    The  site 


2)1 


1)  Gen.  xxviii.  10-19.  xxxi. 
M5. 

Sam.  vil  16. 

Kin^  xii.  28—33.  c  xiiL 
^  Kuige  X.  29.  xvii.  28. 

4)  2  Chr.  ziiL  19.  Joseph.  Ant 
VIII.  11.  3.-2  Kins*  zxi&  15-lS. 

We  did  not  remark  any  sepulchres 

in  the  vinnitv  ;  but  they  may  very 
probably  exist  m  die  deep  rocky 

valley  Mmth  of  the  town. 

Vol.  n.  17 


5)  Ezra  ii.  28.  Neh.  vii.  32.  xi. 
31.*-1  Maoe.  is.  60.  Joseph.  Antiq* 
XIII.  1.  3. 

6)  Joseph.  B.  J.  IV.  9.  9. 

7)  Onomast.  art.  AgaL  Je- 
rome't  words  are:  Bethel .  • « 
usque  hodie  panrtis  Iket  vieae  oe- 
tenditur." 

8)  Will.  Tyr.  YUL  1.  Brocard. 
c.  VII.  p. 


179. 
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would  seem  already  to  havebeen  forgotten  in  ecclesias- 
tical tradition.  During  the  following  centuries,  Bethel 
was  sought  for  near  to  Sichem  ;^  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  its  name  and  site  have 
beeii  discovered  auiong  the  common  people,  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Jerusalem.  The  monks  eyen 
,  now  know  nothing  of  it;  and  the  traveller  who  com- 
municates only  with  them,  is  still  led  to  telievei  that 
Bethel  and  its  very  iKinie  have  perished.^ 

We  left  Bethel  at  o'clock,  and  ascending  firom 
the  western  Wady  entered  the  N&bulus  road,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  el>Bfreh .  The  path  soon  begins  grad- 
ually to  descend  into  the  broad  valley  N.  of  Bireh, 
which  runs  off  E.  S.  E.  forming  the  principal  head  of 
Wady  es-SuweinIt  between  Jeba'  and  Milkftunas.  We 
soon  passed  a  fountain  on  our  left,  called '  Ain  el-'Aka- 
bah ;  and  not  long  after  a  cavern  im  the  right,  sup- 
ported by  two  columns,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  for 
watar;  being  apparently  supplied  by  a  spring  within. 
The  bottom  of  the  broad  valley  is  cultivated,  and 
seemed  fertile.  We  reached  Bireii  at  half  past  ten, 
situated  on  the  hdge  running  ixom  W.  to  E.  which 
bounds  the  northern  prospect  as  seen  from  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity.  A  diallower  valley  has  its  head  just 
on  the  South,  which  also  rinis  K.  and  joins  the  norlli- 
ern  one  further  down  at  the  end  of  the  ridge. 

Btreh  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  both  firom 
the  N.  and  S.  The  houses  are  low;  and  many  of 
.  them  half  under  "ground.  Many  large  stones  and  va- 
rious substructions  testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site. 
Here  are  also  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  with 
pointed  arches,  which  mark  it  as  being  of  the  time  of 
the  crusades.    It  was  probably  erected  by  the  Knights 

1)  So  Brocardufl,  Eugesippus,  ^1.^^  Lord  Lmdsay,  Letterg, 
Breydenbach,  and  many  otberi ;  etc  Vol.  11.  Schobert,  ReiM  UL 
tee  above,  p.  188.  Note  2,  p.  129. 
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Temfim^  who  then  owned  the  place.^  The  wallii 
the  lecees  of  the  altar,  and  the  sacristies,  are  still 

istauding;  tlie  former  measured  nim  t  y  feet  in  length  by 
thlrty-fiire  iu  breadth.  On  the  southern  edge  of  the 
village  is  a  Khan  in  ruins;  and  a  few  minutes  further 
S.  W.  on  the  right  side  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  is  a  fine 
flowing  fountain,  with  a  trough  of  stone,  connected  with 
a  small  Muslim  bmldiug  or  place  of  prayer.  Here 
ieveral  fmales  were  employed  in  washing.  The  wa- 
ter was  anciently  conducted  into  two  large  reservoirs 
a  little  below  on  the  other  side  of  the  path ;  in  one  of 
which,  portions  of  two  of  the  sides  still  remain  tolera- 
bly entire,  while  the  other  is  more  m  ruins. 

Bireh,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed^  now  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  thirty-five  taxable  persons; 
and  sixty  more  had  been  taken  away  as  soldiers. 
Tliis  gives  a  population  of  some  seven  hundred  souls, 
all  Muhammedans.  The  first  seiasure  of  soldieis  took 
place  after  the  rebellion  in  1834.  At  that  time  aU 
such  as  failed  to  produce  the  arms  wiiicli  the  govern- 
ment required  them  to  surrender,  were  at  lirst  impri- 
soned in  Jerusalem,  and  then  marched  oflt  to  Yafa; 
where  all  who  were  fit  to  serve  as  soldiers,  were  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  army.  Since  that  time  there  had  Ik  en 
three  regular  conscriptions  The  Nazir  (warden)  of 
the  sub-district  in  which  el-Bireh  is  situated,  resided 
at  this  time  at  Beit  Iksa,  and  was  one  of  the  former 
Sheikhs. 

Froui  el-Bireh,  Jerusalem  (the  city)  bore  S.  4° 
and  el-Jib  (Gibeon)  S.  32^  W.*— The  distance  firom 
Jerusalem  is  reckoned  at  three  hours  with  horses  or 

mules  ;  althoue^h  with  fast  travelling  it  may  be  passed 
over  in  2i  hours.   From  Bireh  to  el-Jib  we  travelled 


2)  Other  bearings  from  el-Btreh  about  W.  Krfr  Mi^rr  (ruina)  N* 
were :  Sham  &  4°  W.    I^eby    S^""  £.  TeU  'AsOr  SS.  fi. 


Samwll  a  30''  W.  Rftm-AUah 
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in  an  hour  and  a  half  hy  way  of  Rim- Allah;  the 
direct  route  would  occupy  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  less. 

I  hold  el-Bireh  to  l)e  the  Beer  or  Beerotli  of  Scrip- 
ture, unless  these  were  names  of  two  distinct  places;^ 
and  in  that  case  el-Btreh  correqponds  to  the  latter, 
Beeroth.  The  correspondence  of  the  names  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  decisive.  And  further,  according  to 
£usebiuSy  Beerotli  was  seen  by  the  traveller  in  passing 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nicopolis  ('Amw&s),  at  the  seventh 
Roman  mile.  This  road  was  the  present  camel-path 
from  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh  passing  near  el-J!b ;  and 
to  this  day  the  description  of  Eusebius  holds  true. 
The  traveller  on  emerging  from  the  hills  into  the  plain 
around  el-Jib,  sees  el-Blreh  on  his  right  after  a  little 
more  than  two  hours  froui  Jerusalem.* — From  the  time 
of  Jerome  to  the  crusades  there  is  no  further  mention 
of  Beeroth.  Brocardus  first  again  speaks-  of  BirOj 
which  was  regarded  by  the  crusaders  and  later  eccle- 
siastics  as  the  site  of  Michinash.  At  that  time  it 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  probably 

1)  Beer  is  mentioned  only  once  Josh.  ix.  17.    This  Jerome  trans- 

in  Swiptare,  as  the  place  to  which  1  aiue  "  sub  coUe  Gabn^ynj*^  as  if 

Jotham  fled,  Judg.  ix.  21.    It  is  Beeroth  was  situated  under  the 

merely  the  same  word  in  the  sin-  hill  on  which  Gibcon  stood.  Yet 

gular,  '  well,'  of  wiiich  Beeroth  is  in  the  article  Xtftij^ii  C/iephiru^ 

me  plural,  *  wells.'  Yet  Euaebhw  also  one  of  the  €Hbeoiiitiah  cities^ 

and  Jerome  place  Beer  in  the  great  he  correctly  renders  the  very  same 


aiidl  find  in  our  lists  a  deserted  ioon.**  The  former  mstanee  there- 

village  el-Btreh  at  the  i»resent  fore,  is  either  an  error  in  transla- 

day,  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  tion.  or  a  corruption. — Instead  of 

Wady  et-SorAr,  not  far  Irom  the  Nicoooiis,  the  text  of  Jerome  also 

site  of  Beth-^hemesh.  See  Second  has  Sfeapolis;  making  Beeroth  to 

Appendix,  B.  Pt.L  No.  VL  1.  be  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem  on 

2)  Onomaet.  nrt .  Brr>L.i.9-  Errr-  the  road  to  the  latter  city.  This 

oik.    In  the  correspond inL'  nrtii  N;  \>  -.xh'-n  an  error;    for  tlio  nrtual 

of  Jerome,  a  false  traoaiatioii,  or  umiance  is  three  iiouris,  equivalent 


text,  nas  occasioned  great  diffi-  of  Eusebius  is  here  in  fvery  re- 

culty.  Eusehins  says  that  Beeroth  npect  the  correct  one.    ^ee further 

was  vnh  rry  i  a^otrnv,  i.  6.  belonj^ed  Kelaud  Palaest.  p.  613. 
to  tlitt  Qibeoiiitei;  ti  rebtted  in 


to  nine 


Roman  miles.   The  text 
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erected  here  the  church  now  in  ruins.  Maundrell 

seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark  its  cuiuci- 
dence  with  the  ancient  Beer.* 

Leaving  el-Bireh  at  11^  10  ,  we  crossed  the  low 
ridge  or  swell  west  of  the  fountain,  and  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  Ram-Allah.  This  swell  forms  here  the 
diYiding  line  between  the  waters  ruunmg  to  the  Jor- 
dan and  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  our  right, 
as  we  approached  the  village,  was  a  deep  rugged 
Wady  running  S.  W.  and  issuing  from  the  mountains 
(as  we  afterwards  iouud)  not  iar  from  the  lower  vil- 
lage of  Beit  'tJr,  the  ancient  Betiirboron.  R&m- Allah 
itself  lies  on  high  ground,  though  there  are  higher 
swells  in  the  vicinity,  especially  towards  t lie  S.  E. 
It  overlooks  the  whole  country  towards  the  West,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  great  plain,  as  far  as  to  the 
sea;  which  latter  was  in  sight  for  a  long  distance. 
The  liills  of  white  sand  which  skirt  the  shore  south 
of  Yafa  were  distinctly  visible* 

The  inhabitants  of  R&m-Allah  are  all  Christians 
of  the  Greek  rite;  and  are  reckoned  at  two  hundred 
taxable  men,  giving  a  population  ol"  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred souls.  The  priests  had  heard  irom  Jerusalem  of  our 
coining;  and  as  we  entered  the  house  of  the  principal 
priest,  the  large  room  was  speedily  filled  with  guests, 
who  came  to  bid  us  welcome.  They  soon  ranged 
themselves  along  the  walls,  squatting  upon  their  feet 
or  sitting  cross-legged ;  while  w  e  w  ere  accommodated 
with  mats  and  a  carpet  by  the  side  of  the  priest,  and 


1)  Brocardus,  c.  7.  p.  178, 
MaundreU's  Journey,  Mar. '25th. 
8ec  above,  p.  1 17  and  Note. 

^)  From  Rftm-Allah  we  ob- 
tampii  the  following  bearings: 
Mount  of  Olives  S.  1 1^  R.  Rftftt 
8. 11°  W.  Neby  bamwil  S.  18** 
W.  BkklnavilLS.3r>  W.  BeU 

Unia  8.  6iy>  W.  Deir  Kadis  N. 
«8"W.  RAt  Kettor,  a  csids  to* 


wnrds  the  plain,  N.  57°  W.  el- 
J&nieh  N,  55°  W.  Deir  Abu  Mesh- 
»al  N.  45°  W.   (For  this  and  the 

three  preceding:  places,  see  other 
bearings  whirh  drtrrminc  their 
position,  irndur  June  9ih  at  Beit 

»tlr  el-F6ka  and  Uni  Ri^sh.)  Abu 
Shuklieidim,  ruuia,  N,  12°  W. 
'Atftra  N.  by  Km.   TeU  *Aaftr 
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permitted  to  stretch  our  limbs  at  fiiU  length.  Ck^ee 
was  served  romid  to  all;  and  was  brought  to  us  by  a 

young  man,  who  was  in  training  for  the  priesthood. 
The  conversation  became  animated^  and  was  well 
sustained  by  the  priests.  The  staffwhich  I  had  brought 
from  Sinai,  excited  great  curiosity,  as  coming  from  one 
of  their  holiest  places,  and  as  being  professedly  of  the 
same  species  of  wood  with  Moses'  rod.  It  was  a  fes- 
tival day ;  and  the  inhabitants  seemed  all  to  be  well* 
dressed  and  in  good  circumstances.  Indeed  the  village 
had  more  the  appearance  of  thrift  and  wealth,  than 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  The  houses  are  substantially 
built,  and  are  all  modern ;  there  being  here  apparently 
no  traces  of  antiquity.'  The  country  around  is  fertfle 
and  well  cultivated,  yielding  grain,  olives,  figs,  and 
grapes  in  abundance. 

Kam-Aliah  belongs,  like  Taiyibeh,  to  the  Haram, 
or  great  Mosk;  to  which  it  annually  pays  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Mids  of  grain.^  Besides  this,  it  wss 
said  to  pay  to  the  8:overnment  for  each  oii\  e-tree  one 
and  a  quarter  Piastre  ;  lor  each  ass  ten  Piastres  ;  for 
each  ox  seventy-five  Piastres;  and  on  every  ftdddn 
(acre)  of  figs  and  grapes  thirty  Piastres.  For  each 
man,  the  Firdeh  ^\as  sixty-five  Piastres;  and  the 
JUmrdj  from  thirty  to  sixty  Piastres. 

We  now  bent  our  course  towards  el-Jib,  lying  S. 
by  WiW.  Leavmg  R&m- Allah  at  12^  o'clock,  and 
crossing  first  a  swell  of  land  wliicli  Umiis  the  water- 
shed, we  then  followed  down  the  shallow  and  some- 
what winding  Wady  ed*Deir  among  low  hills.  Our 
friend  the  priest  hsd  furnished  us  with  a  guide,  who 
proved  to  l)e  the  sclioolmasler  of  Ram- Allah.  He  had 
however  only  five  or  six  boys  under  his  care ;  and  con- 
sidered their  educati<m  as  completed,  when  they  had 
read  through  the  Arabic  Psalter.   His  pay  consisted 

1)  3e6  p.  above. 


» 
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in  fifty  PiaslreB  zeedyed  for  each  boy  tbuB  carried 
through  his  education;  besides  ten  paras  (i  Piastre) 

every  Saturday,  iiiid  three  Piastres  on  finisiuiig  each 
of  the  seven  lessons  of  the  Psalter. 

As  we  were  following  down  the  Wady  just  men- 
tioned, we  were  distorbed  by  a  loud  quarrel  between 
our  Muslim  muleteer  and  a  Christian  of  Ram-Allah, 
who  had  joined  the  party.  The  latter  showed  a  hloody 
free;  having  been  beaten,  he  said,  by  a  Muslim  in  a 
neighbouring  village.  He 'was  in  a  state  of  great  ex« 
citement ;  and  said  he  was  going  to  take  us  to  his 
enemy,  that  we  miglit  beat  him  in  return.  His  claim 
on  us  waa  founded  solely  on  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
Christian;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be 
persuaded,  that  it  was  none  of  our  business  to  intertee 
in  his  quarrel. 

We  left  BeitrlJnia  at  some  distance  on  the  right ; 
and  at  1**  10"  passed  near  a  village  (RIflltl)  on  our 
left.  Here  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  plain,  Avhich  ex- 
tends far  West,  nearly  to  the  brow  ot  the  mountains, 
and  also  towards  the  East  and  South ;  in  which  direc^ 
tion  it  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Neby  Samwtl* 
In  this  plain  towards  tiie  South,  separated  from  the 
base  of  Neby  Samwi^  by  a  narrow  fertile  tract,  is  the 
isolated  oblong  hiU  or  ridge  on  which  el-Jib  is  situated* 
It  is  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  limestone  rock, 
forming  almost  regular  steps,  rising  out  of  the  plain; 
in  some  parts  steep  and  diihcult  of  aceeSvS,  and  capable 

being  everywhere  very  strongly  fortified.  The 
eamel-road  from  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh  leads  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  hill,  passing  onwards  across  the 
plain  till  it  divides  afad  descends  the  mountain  both  at 
Bdt  ^(Jt  and  through  Wady  Suleimftn.  In  the  West 
is  spread  out  the  fine  meadow-like  plain,  with  a  large 
neglected  well  at  some  distance,  called  Bir  el-'Ozeiz. 
i  he  hill  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  basin. 
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composed  ofbroad  vallics  or  plains,  cultivated  and  full 
of  gra&D,  vineyards,  and  orchards  of  olive  and  lig-trees. 
It  was  decidedly  the  finest  part  of  PaleBtinei'  that  I 
had  yet  seen. 

Indeed  the  whole  tract  west  of  the  main  water-shed, 
seems  to  be  less  rocky  and  sterile  than  that  along  tlie 
eastern  slope.  The  rock  is  apparentty  softer,  and  is 
more  easily  disintegrated  into  soil.  The  open  tract 
or  basin  around  el- Jib,  however,  lies  upon  a  secondary 
division  of  the  waters ;  those  of  its  western  end  de- 
scending directly  towards  the  Mediterranean;  while 
those  of  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  flow  around  the 
northern  end  of  the  ridge  of  Neby  Saniwil  into  the 
deep  valley,  which  runs  off  S.  W.  between  that  ridge 
and  Jerusalem  to  the  western  plain. 

We  reached  the  vUlage  of  el-Jfb  situated  on  the 
summit  oi  lliis  hill  at  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock.  It 
is  of  moderate  size  \  but  we  did  not  leani  tlie  number 
of  souls.  The  houses  stand  very  irregularly  and  un- 
eveidy,  sometimes  almost  one  above  another.  They 
seciiicd  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins,  which 
have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One  large  mas- 
sive building  still  remains,  perhaps  a  former  castle  or 
tower  of  strength.  The  lower  rooms  are  vaulted,  with 
round  an'lies  of  hewn  stones  fitted  togellier  \\  itli  great 
exactness.  The  stones  outside  are  large;  and  the 
whole  appearance  is  that  of  antiquity.  Towards  the 
East  the  ridge  sinks  a  little;  and  here,  a  few  rods 
from  the  village,  just  below  the  top  of  the  ridge  to- 
wards the  North,  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water.  It  is  in 
a  cave  excavated  in  and  under  the  high  rock,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  subterranean  reservmr.  Not  far  below 
it,  among  the  olive-trees,  are  tlie  remains  of  another 
open  reservoir,  about  the  size  of  that  at  Hebron ;  per- 
haps 120  feet  in  length  by  lUO  feet  in  breadth.  It  was 
doubtless  anciently  intended  to  receive  the  superfluous 
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waten  of  the  caveni.  At  this  time  no  stream  was 

flowing  from  the  latter.^ 

It  IS  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  el-Jib  and  its 
rocky  emlDeoce  the  ancient  Gibeon  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Gabaon  of  Josepbus;  although  the  specifications 
which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  position 
of  that  place,  are  somewhat  confused,*  There  is  how- 
ever enough  J  in  connection  with  the  name,  to  marli  the 
identity  of  the  spot  The  name  Jib  in  Arabic  is 
merely  the  abridged  form  of  the  Hebrew  Gibeon;  and 
presents  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  lluit 
occurred  to  us,  in  which  the  ^Ain  of  the  Hebrew,  that 
most  tenacious  of  letters,  has  been  dropped  in  passing 
o?er  into  the  Arabic'  In  respect  to  the  site  of  Gibeon 
the  Scriptures  are  silent;  but  Josephus  relates,  that 
Cestus,  inarching  from  Antipatris  by  way  of  Lydda, 
ascended  the  mountains  at  Beth-horon,  and  halted  at  a 
place  called  Gabaon,  fifty  stadia  from  Jerusalem.^  Je- 
rome also  relates  of  Paula,  that  passing  from  Nicopo- 
lis,  she  ascended  the  mountains  at  Beth-horon,  and 
saw  upon  Iier  right  as  she  joumied,  Ajalon  and  Ga- 
baon.* This  ascent  at  Beth-horon  is  on  the  present 
camel-road  from  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh  and  Yafa, 
winch  now  passes  along  on  the  norlii  side  of  el-Jib,  as 
it  anciently  in  like  manner  passed  by  Gibeon.  These 


1)  From  el-Jlh,  Neby  SamwU 
bnrp  S.  21'  W.  Bidtlu  S.  70^  W. 
Haai-Allah  N.  by  £.  A  £.  Jedireh 
N.60<»^.  KnlfliidiaN.eS^^E.  BIr 
NflbAla  S.  77°  E. 

2)  Joscphiis  in  one  place  sives 
distance  of  Gabaon  from  Jeru- 

alem,  at  fifly  stadia,  and  in  ano- 
ther at  forty  stadia.  B.  J.  11.  19. 
1.  Antiq.  VII.  11.7.  Thi=:  fHows 
that  bo^h  art'  nii  rt  ]y  coiijecturai 
esLioQaleii.  Eubebius  places  Gi- 
Iwon  at  four  Roman  mites  weat  of 
Bethel ;  while  the  corresponding 
article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at  thr  pnme 
distance  on  the  East;  (Juoiuast. 


art.  Fa^Jauiv  Gahann.  The  text  of 
Jerome  is  here  probably  corrupted. 
The  nearest  route  between  el-Jib 
and  Jerusalem  by  Neby  Samwll 
is  about  21  hours  or  sixty  stadia 
{Ik   Roman  ;    while  the 

camel-road  cannot  weJl  be  lees  than 
3  houTfi,  or  rome  seventy  stadia.— 
See  Airther  notiees  in  Keland  Pa- 
laest.  p.  810. 

3)  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  370. 
Note  2. 

4Uosepb.  B.  J.  IL  19.  1. 

5;  Hieron.  £p.  86,  ad  Eustoch. 
Epitaph.  Paulae,  0pp.  T.  IV.  iL  p. 
073.  ed.  Mart. 


Vol.  II. 
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circumstances  taken  together,  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  places.^ 

Gibeon  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  bat  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  New.  It  was  "  a  great  city,  as 
one  of  the  royal  cities;"  and  to  its  jurisdiction  belonged 
originally  the  towns  of  Beeroth,  Chephirah,  and  Kir- 
jath«Jearim.^  Tlie  city  is  first  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deceit  practised  by  its  inhabitants  upon 
Joshua;  by  which,  although  Canaanites(Hivites),  they 
induced  the  Jewish  leader  not  only  to  make  a  league 
with  them  and  spare  their  lives  and  cities;  but  also 
in  their  defence  to  make  war  upon  the  five  kings  by 
whom  they  were  besieged.  It  was  in  this  great  battle 
that  "  the  sun  stood  still  on  Gibeon."'  The  place 
afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjanun,  and  became  a 
I^evitical  city  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for 
many  years  under  David  and  Solomon.^  Here  tlie 
latter  youthful  monarch  offered  a  thousand  burutp 
offerings ;  and  in  a  dream  by  night  communed  with 
God,  and  asked  for  himself  a  wise  and  understanding 
heart  instead  of  riches  and  honour.®  Here  too  it  was, 
that  Abner's  challenge  to  Joab  terminated  in  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of  the  former,  and  the  death  of  Asahel; 
and  here  also  at  a  later  period  Amasa  was  treacher- 
ously slain  by  Joab/ — The  notices  ol  Ciibton  by  Jose- 
phuSy  and  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  have  already  been 


1)  Pococke  saw  el-Jib  from 
Neby  Samwll,  and  also  held  it  to  - 

be  Gibeoti.   Descr.  of  the  East,  11. 

f .  49.  fol  So  too  Von  Troilo  in 
666  J  Keiaebeschr.  p.  290. 

2)  Jo0h.x.2.  ix.l7. 

3)  Jo8lLe.ix.  X.  1-14. 

4)  Josh,  xviii.  25.  xxi.  17.  In 
these  pasaa^ts  tlie  three  towns 
Gibeon^  Gelui,  and  Gibeali  (Gi- 
beatb),  are  distinctly  enumerated; 
comp.  xviii.  24,  29.  These  names, 
however,  were  sometimes  con- 
founded;  e.  g.  Gibeon  for  Geba, 


1  Ciiron.  XIV.  16.  Comp.  2  Sam. 
25. 

5)  1  Chron.  xvi.  39.  xxi.  29. 

2  Chron.  i.  3. — The  ark  at  this  time 
was  nt  Jerusalem  ;  2  Chron.  i.  4. 

6)  1  K.  iii.  4-15.  2  Chr.  i.  a-13L 

7)  2  Sam.  ii.  12-32.  xx.  8-12. 
Tlie  '  Pool  of  Gibeon,'  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  Abner.  mny  well  be 
the  waters  of  the  founiain  de^ribed 
in  the  text;  and  these  are  aiea 
probably  '  the  great  (or  many)  wa- 
ters in  Qibeon,*  spoken  of  m  Jar. 
zlL  12. 
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referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.   The  name 

Gabaon  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  times  of  the 
crusades,  as  existing  in  the  present  spot ;  and  among 
the  Arabs  it  already  bore  the  name  ei-Jib.^  It  seems 
afterwards  to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  travellers; 
uijlil  ia  the  last  ceuLury  tlie  attention  of  Focockc  was 
agaid  directed  to  it. 

We  left  el-Jib  at  2^  25',  descending  on  the  southern 
quarter  through  orchards  of  pears,  apples,  figs,  and 
ohves,  and  also  vineyards,  into  the  narrow  »strip  of 
plain  which  skirts  the  hill  upon  this  side.  We  now 
bad  before  us  the  elevated  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil ; 
which,  beginning  at  no  great  distance  on  the  left,  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  S.  W.  into  the  highest  point  of 
laud  in  tlie  whole  region ;  and  then  sinks  oil  gradually 
in  the  same  direction  into  lower  and  less  marked  hills 
aod  ridges.  Its  general  course  is  thus  from  N.  £.  to 
8.  W.  The  elevation  cannot  be  less  than  some  500 
feet  above  the  plain ;  and  is  apparently  greater  than 
that  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  waters  of  the  plain 
are  drained  off  eastward  by  a  valley  around  its  north- 
ern end;  and  here  passes  aLso  a  road  to  Jerusalem 
which  we  took  at  a  later  period.^  Our  way  now  led 
us  directly  to  the  summit,  up  the  steep  but  not  difficult 
ascent  of  the  northwestern  side.  The  top  is  crowned 
by  a  small  miserable  village  and  a  neglected  mosk. 
This  point  we  reached  at  2^  55',  in  half  an  hour  from 
el-Jib ;  and  fojund  ourselves  upon  the  most  sightly  spot 
in  all  the  country. 

The  mosk  is  here  the  principal  object ;  and  is  re- 
garded hy  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muhammedans,  as 
covering  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  It  is  now 
ID  a  state  of  great  deca*y.   We  were  admitted  without 

1)  Will  Tyr.  VIH.  1.  Benj.  de  Bohaeddin  mention*  elJlb;  Vila 

Tud.  par  Burat.  I.  85.    Brocard.  Saladin.  p.  243. 
c  IX.  p.  184  Marin.  Sanut.  p.  249,        2)  See  luder  June  9th.^ 
Bfeydeobech  eopiee  Broeardai. 
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ceremony  to  every  part  of  it ;  ascended  to  its  flat  roof 
and  minaret ;  and  examined,  ao  far  as  we  chose,  the 
pretended  tomb  in  a  more  private  apartment.  This 

is  only  a  box  of  boards.  The  building  was  cA'idently 
once  a  Latin  churchy  built  up  on  older  foundations  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross;  and  probably  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  ibw  houses  now 
inhabited  ;  but  many  traces  of  former  dwellings.  In 
some  parts,  the  rock,  which  is  soft,  has  been  hewn 
away  for  several  feet  in  height,  so  as  to  form  the  walls 
of  houses ;  in  one  place  it  is  thus  cut  down  apparently 
for  the  foundatiou  of  a  large  building.  Two  or  three 
reservoirs  are  also  in  like  manner  hewn  in  the  rock. 
These  cuttings  and  levellings  extend  over  a  considera- 
ble space. 

The  view  from  the  roof  of  the  mosk  is  very  com- 
manding  in  every  direction.  Below  in  the  S.  E.  is  the 
deep  Wady  Beit  Hanina  stretching  off  towards  the 
S.  W.  and  further  in  the  former  direction  are  seen. 
Jerusalem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Frank  Mountain, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  slope,  with  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
N.  W.  the  fertile  plain  of  el-Jib  lies  immediately  be- 
low; and  furtlier  on,  the  eye  embraces  a  large  extent 
of  the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mediterranean  itself.  In  a  clear  day  Y&fa  may 
be  distinctly  seen ;  a  slight  haze  now  intercepted  it 
from  our  view.  A  large  number  of  villages  were  vis- 
ible on  every  side.  The  most  important  bearings 
which  we  got  here,  were  the  following :  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives  S.  40^  £.  Jerusalem  S.  85^  £.  Frank  Mountain 
S.  10°  E.  el-Kustiil  S.  50°  W.  S6ba  S.  54°  W.  Ram- 
leh  N.  66^  W.  el-Jib  N.  E.  el-Bireh  N.  30°  E. 
Taiyibeh  N.  50° 

1)  Other  bearings  of  rainur  pia-  the  vallev  below.  S.  72"  E.  Sha'- 
CM  wera;  Beit  Hanloa  aeroa    fit  8.6(r*  E*  Lifta,m  tlie  great 
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The  tradition  that  here  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 

Samuel,  necessarily  includes  the  supposition  tliat  this 
spot  is  the  Ramah  or  Ramathaim-Zophim  of  the  Old 
Testanienty  the  birth-place,  residence,  and  burial-place 
of  that  prophet.'  That  this  was  a  different  city  ih>m 
the  Ramah  near  Gibeah  oi  Saul  (now  cr-Raiii)  on  the 
east  of  the  Nabulus  road,  is  obvious ;  for  the  latter  is 
only  half  an  hour  from  Gibeah,  Saul's  residence;  and 
its  situation  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  first  Tisit  to  Samuel  wiicu  in  search  of 
his  father  s  asses,  nor  with  David's  subsequent  flight 
to  Samuel  for  refuge.^ — But  the  same  difficulties  lie 
with  almost  equal  force  against  the  supposition,  that 
the  present  Neby  Samwil  can  be  the  Ramah  of  the 
prophet.  As  such,  it  could  not  well  have  been  un- 
known to  Saul ;  since  as  being  the  highest  point  in 
the  country  and  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  distant  from  his  native  place,  it  must  have 
been  before  his  eyes,  if  not  in  Gibeah  itself,  yet  when- 
ever he  went  out  into  the  adjacent  fields. 

But  there  are  still  greater  difficulties.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  visit  of  Saul  to  Samuel,  above 
alluded  to,  took  place  iu  Raniah,  where  the  prophet 
eotertaiaed  him  in  his  own  house.  At  his  departure 
in  order  to  return  to  Gibeah,  the  prophet  anoints  him 
as  king,  and  describes  his  way  home  as  leading  him 
"by  RacliLl  s  sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin.''* 
This  circumstance  is  decisive  against  the  identity  of 
Neby  Samwil  with  Ramah.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  cannot  well  be  called 

valley,  S.  12®  E.   M&r  ElyAa,  S.  RAm-AUah  N.  18®  E.  Jedtreh 

ofJerujsalem,  S.7°E.    Brthlehrm  N.  r?7°  E.    Kulundia  N.  44°  E. 

S.  P  E.    Beit  Iksa,  below  us  on  Bir  Neb&la  N.  51°  E.  RQmmOii 

the  hiila,  S.  4"*  W.   'Ain  KArim  N.  55°  E.   er-R&m  N.  75°  E. 
with  the  eoovent  of  St.  John,  S»        1)  1  Sam.  L  L  19.  it  11.  TiU.  4. 

20°  W.   Deir  Yeatn  S.  57°  adz.  18.  xxv.  1.  xxvm.  3. 
Beit  Dukkah  N.  77°  W.   Biddu        2)  1  Sam.  c.  ix.  xiz.  la 
N.  48°  W.  Beit  taiM,  N.  4P  W.        3)  1  Sam.  x.  1,  S. 
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in  question  ;^  and  therefore  the  Ramah  of  the  prophet 

must  have  been  so  situated,  that  a  person  going  from 
it  to  Gibeah  would  naturally,  or  at  least  without  dif- 
ficulty, pass  near  to  the  present  sepulchre  N.  W.  of 
Bethlehem.  But  from  Neby  Samwil,  Gibeah  lies 
about  E.  N.  E.  and  not  more  than  two  hours  distant ; 
while  the  tomb  of  Racljel  bears  directly  South  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  three  hours.  Hence,  every  step 
taken  froiA  Neby  Samwil  towards  the  sepulchre  of 
Rachel,  only  carries  a  person  away  from  Gibeah. — I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  probable 
site  of  the  Ramah  of  the  prophet ;  my  sole  object  here 
is  to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  present 
Neby  Samwfl. 

Tlie  true  site  of  the  Riiiiiah  of  Sanmel  seems  to 
have  been  early  forgotten ;  since  both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it,  with  still  less  probability,  in  the  plain 
near  Diospolis  or  Lydda.*  Yet  the  present  tradition 
as  to  the  prophet's  toiiib  must  liave  sprung  up  not  long 
after  their  day  ;  for  apparently  Procopius  alludes  to 
this  spot,  when  he  relates  that  Justinian  caused  a  well 
and  a  wall  to  be  constructed  for  (the  monastery  of) 
St.  Samuel  in  Palestine.'  At  the  close  of  the  seveiilh 
century  Adamnanus  describes  the  ground  north  of 
Jerusalem  as  rocky  and  rough,  as  far  as  to  the  city  of 
Samuel  or  Ramah.^  The  crusaders  found  here  the 
name  of  St.  Samuel ;  and  with  little  regard  to  consis- 
tency, held  the  place  to  be  also  the  Shilnh  of  Scripture; 
or  as  Brocardus  expresses  it>  Mount  Shiloh,  which  is 
now  called  St.  Samuel.'*'  Here  stc»od  a  Latin  convent 
of  the  order  of  Pracmonstrants ;  which  was  plundered 

1)  See  above,  YoL  I.  pp.  322,  fi)  "  Mans  Silo,  mil  nunc  ad  St, 
375.  ^amiLflem  dicitur  j"  Brocardus  c. 

2)  Onomftit  art  AnMOia  ao-  9.  p.  184.  Will  Tyr.  VIII.  I.— The 
fhivi.  true  Shiloh  lay  north  of  Bethel  to^ 

3)  Prorop  do  Aedific.  V.  9.  war  l^  !^hechemor  NAbulot;  Judg; 
4j  De  Loc.  Sanct.  I.  21.  zzi  19. 
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by  the  troops  of  Saladin  as  he  was  preparing  to  besiege 
Jerosalem  in  A.  D.  1187.^  To  the  same  period  proba- 
bly belongs  the  Laiiu  church  now  converted  into  a 
mosk.  From  that  tune  onward  to  the  present  day, 
the  natives  have  known  the  place  only  as  Neby  Sam* 
wll ;  while  the  monks  and  travellers  have  varied  in 
dcscril)iiig  it  either  as  Shiloh  or  Raniah.  In  later 
centuries  the  name  of  Ramak  has  predominated.' 
Most  travellers  have  been  contented  to  adopt  the 
information  of  their  monastic  guides ;  although  a  few 
have  ventured  to  call  in  question  its  accuracy.' 

As  however  Neby  Samwil  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
unquestionably  the  site  of  ah  ancient  town,  it  became 
to  us  a  matter  of  interest,  to  ascertain  if  possible,  what 
city  of  antiquity  had  occupied  this  sightly  spot. 
Among  the  scriptural  names  after  which  we  made 
diligent  search  in  this  region,  (though  without  success,) 
was  that  of  Mizpeh,  a  city  of  Benjamin  renowned  in 
the  Okl  Testament ;  where  the  tribes  ol  ten  assembled ; 
where  Samuel  offered  sacrihce  and  judged  the  people; 

1)  Rad.  Coggesh.  Chron.  An-  moved  to  Thrace  under  tiie  empc- 

glican.  inliCarteiieetDiirandColL  roc  Arcadiut;  Hieron.  adv.  Vig>* 

ampl.  Tom.  V.  p.  565.  Wilken  lant.  ]».  283.  Reland  Palaest  p. 

Gesch.  der  Kreuzz.  !IT.  ii.  pp.  298,  965. 

299. — Benj£unm  ol  Tudela  also  has  2)  Thus  we  Und  ^uioh  in  Ma- 
the  name  ;SSan  Samuel  de  Seilo;  rin.  Baiiut.  p.  249.  Breydeobach 
and  relates  the  legend,  that  when  in  Reueb.  pp.  190^  196.  Nau,  p. 
the  Edoniitei;  (ChriHtians)  took  501.  Zuallardo  nameB  it  both  Sht- 
Ramleh  from  th^  Ishrnaelitea,  they  loh  and  Ramah,  Viaifgio  p.  119. 
found  ihere  near  the  Jews'  Syna-  Q,uaresmius  gives  it  as /famo/t,  ii. 
gogue  the  tomb  of  8amuel,  froin  p.  727  ;  and  lo  Von  Troilo,  p.  290* 
which  they  transferred  his  body  to  Fococke  II.  p.  48^  foi.  £iUott^ 
the  pre^enl  St.  Samuel,  alter  erect-  Travels  11.  p.  412. 
iiig  there  a  large  church )  Benj.  de  3)  Cotovicus  appears  to  con- 
Tud.  par  Baratier,  1.  p.  108.  No-  foond  tbia  apot  with  SMia ;  hia  de- 
thing  of  all  this  is  found  in  any  of  oeription  of  S6ba  applies  only  to 
the  hiatorians  of  the  crusade.*;,  who  the  present  Neby  Pamw'il  ;  pp. 
would  not  have  been  Ukely  to  over-  316.  317.  Doubdan,  I'ohowing  the 
look  such  a  transaction ;  while  too,  antnority  of  Jerome,  transfers  (ha 
as  we  have  seen,  the  present  name  tomb  to  Kanilch  ;  pp.  488,  4^; 
is  older  than  the  lime  of  the  cru-  rrrmp,  p.  114.  Sandy.^  also  qncs- 
eades.  Besides,  Jerome  relates,  tions  the  report  of  his  monkiah 
that  the  boaea  of  Samuel  were  re-  guides,  p.  13o.  Loud.  lG6d. 
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where  Saul  was  chosen  king  by  lot ;  and  where  under 
the  Chaldeans,  Gedaliah  tlie  governor  resided  and  was 
assassinated.^  The  position  of  this  city  is  nowhere  de- 
scribed, neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  by  JcMephas; 
and  we  only  know  that  it  must  have  lain  near  Ramah  of 
Beiijaiiiin ;  since  king  Asa  fortified  it  with  materials 
brought  from  the  latter  piace.^  The  name  too,  which 
signifies  a  place  of  look  out,  watch-tower,"  implies 
that  it  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot. 

There  are  two  such  iiigli  points,  which  in  these 
respects  might  correspond  to  the  site  of  Mizpeh. 
One  is  Tell  eil-FOl  (Bean-bill)  lymg  about  an  hour 
South  of  er-Ram  (Ramah)  towards  Jerusalem.  This 
we  afterwards  visited.  It  is  high,  and  overlooks  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  has  upon  it  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  square  tower;  but  there  are  here  no 
traces  of  any  former  city,  either  upon  or  around  the 

hill.*  Theotlier  point  is  Neby  Saniw  il,  which,  though 
somewhat  further  distant  from  er-Kam,  is  a  higher  and 
more  important  station  than  the  other.  On  these 
grounds,  as  well  as  from  the  traces  of  an  ancient  town 
upon  it,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  Nebv  Samwil  ass  the 
probable  site  of  Mizpeh.  And  further,  the  writer  of 
the  first  book  of  Maccabees  describes  Mizpeh  as  situ- 
ated "overagainst  Jerusalem,"  implying  thai  it  was 
visible  from  that  city;^  a  description  which  is  true  of 
Neby  Samwil,  but  not  as  to  Tell  ei-Fiil.  Eusebius 
also  and  Jerome  describe  Mizpeh  as  lying  near  to 
Kiijath-Jearim,  which  must  have  been  on  the  West  of 
Gibeon,  perhaps  at  Kuryet  el-*Enab ;  and  this  too 
pomts  to  Neby  Samwil  rather  than  to  the  otlier  hilL^ 

1)  Jofh.  xviii.  26.   Judg.  n.  A)Km9imftt,*J9fwgalif$^lMte, 

1.  xxi.  1.  1  Sam.  vil.  5-16.  x.  17,  iii.  4b. 

seq.  2  KiQgs  zxv.  2^25.   Jer.  c  5)  Onomast.    art.  Mtuiarifa 

xl,jdu  MasseifcL,   Both  writers  confouad 

2)  I  Kin^  X7.  22.  2  Chron.  here  the  Biizpeh  ofGilead,  w]»r« 
zvi.  6.  Jephthah  dwelt  (Judg.  xi.  34),  with 

3)  See  abore,  p.  112,  sad  ftteo  the  .Mizpeh  of  the  text.  Clom^ 
under  May  15.  also  Jer.  zli.  10^  1^  16. 
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From  Neby  Samwil  we  bent  our  ccune  towavds 
Jeranlem.   The  distance  is  reckoned  at  two  hours; 

but  as  our  horses  were  now  travelling  homewards, 
we  accomplished  it  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 
Leaving  at  Sf  o'clock  we  descended  along  smaller 
qnus  and  ridges  towards  the  great  valley ;  the  declivity 
on  this  side  being  in  general  much  less  steep  tlian  the 
ascent  from  el- Jib.  We  had  here  on  the  left  Beit 
Maoina  across  the  valley ;  and  on  the  right  Beit  Iksa 
on  the  hills ;  while  befcwe  us  low  down  in  the  Wady 
on  its  eastern  side  was  seen  the  village  of  Lifta,  where 
many  mules  are  kept.  Here.  S0Tne^^  here  towards  the 
light,  is  situated  apparently  the  fountain  of  St.  Samuel 
mentioned  by  travellers,  in  a  sort  of  grotto.^  At  4^  2ff 
Beit  Hanhia  bore  N.  45^  E.  and  Lifta  S.  10^  W. 

We  reached  the  bottom  at  4'*  40',  which  is  here 
narrow  and  very  stony,  hut  planted  with  fme  vine- 
yards and  orchards  of  fig  and  olive-trees.  This  valley 
has  two  main  heads;  one  coming  fVom  the  plain  around 
el- Jib,  down  which  passes  a  di  He  rent  road  to  Jerusa- 
lem; and  the  other  Irom  near  er-Ham.  They  unite 
jost  below  Beit  Uanina  which  stands  on  the  ridge  be- 
tween, and  gives  its  name  to  the  Wady  below,  as  it 
passes  {)\X  towards  the  S.  W.^  We  crossed  the  bottom 
very  obliquely,  having  over  us  on  the  right  a  little  vil- 
lage with  green  gardens  around  it;  and  began  imme- 
diately to  ascend  by  a  small  branch  Wady  on  the 
opposite  side.  After  ten  or  fiitecii  minutes  we  left  its 
bed,  and  passed  up  the  very  rocky  slope  to  the  Tombs 
of  the  Judges  and  head  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat 

1)  Most  distinctly  by  Doubdan,  which  David  slew  Goliah,  1  Sam. 

?.  lU.   Also  by  Q,uarf  .^mius,  ii.  p.  xvii.   8,   seq.     Hence  travellerf 

28.  Von  Troilojp.  iiiii.  Pococke  usualiv  give  u  the  name  of  the 

n.ft.48.foL  Terebmtb  or  Turpentine  valley. 

2)  For  the  lower  part  of  this  But  the  scene  of  that  battle  '^^•as 
▼alley,  nee  under  May  17th.  Ec-  unquestionably  in  a  diflierent  place; 
cleaiastical  tradition  regards  it  as  sec  under  May  ibth. 

tflo  valley  of  Elah  (TerehiQth),  in 

Vol.  IL  .  19 
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This  point  we  reached  at  5**  05' ;  and  came  in  another 
half  hour  to  the  Damascus  Gate.  Here  we  found  a 
quaiantine  guard  slatbned,  to  wateh  againat  the  cih 
trance  of  peraom  cominf  from  Y&fa,  where  the  plague 
was  now  raging.  In  Jerusalem  itself  no  new  cases 
had  occurred ;  and  we  hoped  the  alarm  was  over. 

One  of  the  two  Muk&ityeh  who  acooiqMiikd  uacii 
this  excursion,  was  ftom  KtUdnieh,  a  Tillage  orerbug* 
ing  the  western  side  of  the  great  valley  below  Lifta, 
at  the  point  wliere  it  is  crossed  hy  the  direct  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Ramleh.^  Aa  we  came  irom  Neby  Sam- 
wil,  he  gave  us  the  following  account  The  village  of 
Ktlldnieh  belongs  to  Omar  Effendi  •  to  whom  it  pays 
110  Mids  of  grain  annually.  The  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment consists  of  one  Piastre  for  every  ewe  and  ahe- 
goat,  ten  Piastres  for  every  ass,  twenty  for  every  horse 
and  mule,  thirty  for  every  camel,  and  seventy-five  on 
every  ox;  one  Piastre  lor  every  olive-tree,  and  (birty- 
five  on  each  Fedd&n  of  fig-trees  or  vineyards.  The  Fii- 
deh  or  capitation-tax  the  preceding  year  was  sixty-nine 
Piastres.  As  fast  as  men  are  taken  away  for  soldiers, 
or  die,  the  Firdeh  is  divided  among  the  remainder;  so 
that  the  government  takes  care  to  looe  nothing.  Our 
attendant  had  been  taken  as  a  soldier;  but  proved 
unfit  and  was  therefore  released.  Yet  he  had  to  pay 
thirty  dollars  to  procure  a  man  to  serve  in  his  place. 
.  To  raise  this  sum  he  sold  an  ox  and  several  ^eep ; 
and  after  they  were  iold,  had  to  pay  taxes  upon  the 
proceeds. 

The  price  of  our  horses  and  mules  on  this  and  other 

1)  K&ldnieh  is  an  hour  and  a  but  I  know  of  no  liifstorical  fact  to 

half  from  Jerusalem.   From  the  account  for  such  an  etvmology. 

convent  of  St.  John  ('Ain  Kfafm),  Aeeording  to  Mietet  tbere  are 

It  beareN.  10°  £.   The  part  of  the  here  many  old  walls  built  of  htm 

great  v;i!]ey  hftwecn,   is  broad  stones.    Keise,  p.  161. 
and  planted  with  trees.    Prokesch        2)  Apparenily  the  same  ptP* 

Reisej  p.  120. — The  name  seems  sonage  wno  fijniree  in  Riour^ 

lo  eome  from  the  Latin  Qdamas  eon's  Tkayfll%  Tel.  IL  p.  eeq. 
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excaisuHis  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  Piastres  a  day  for 
aadi  aniinal ;  or  if  at  any  time  we  choae  to  lie  by,  tte 

iMdf  of  this  price  only  was  to  be  paid  for  every  such 

day  of  rest.  With  the  keeping  of  the  animals  or  at- 
tendants, we  had  no  concern ;  nor  was  any  tlung  ex- 
tra paid  for  the  meiL  The  hones  we  had  now  and 
afterwards,  were  slender  and  aotive,  and  also  exceedf 
ingly  hardy.  They  were  fed  usually  only  at  night ; 
commonly  on  barley  or  other  grain,  with  straw ;  and 
occasionally  when  there  was  a  scanty  herbi^e  around 
the  tent,  they  were  suffered  to  crop  it.  Their  gait  is 
a  fast  walk  ;  never  a  trot ;  for  upon  the  mouulains  the 
state  of  the  roads  renders  this  for  the  most  part  inipos- 
siUe.  They  are  suie-lboted,  and  exceedingly  sagacious 
la  pieking  their  way  among  the  rocks;  and  we  found 
little  difference  in  this  respect  between  horses  and 
mules.  These  remarks  apply  of  course  only  tu  horses 
tot  hire;  and  not  to  the  sleek  and  well-fed  animals 
(usually  mares)  of  the  Sheikhs  and  wealthy  individu- 
als; which,  with  equal  hardiness,  exhibit  a  wonderful 
degree  of  activity  and  lleetness. 

The  caparison  of  the  animals  for  hire  is  also  not 
very  splendid.  Arab  riding-saddles  with  stirrups  are 
sometimes  given ;  but  diey  are  usually  narrow  and 
hard;  so  that  we  at  last  came  to  prefer  the  common 
huge  pack-saddles.  These  are  very  long  and  broad, 
stuffed  with  a  large  mass  of  straw;  and  cover  almost 
the  whole  of  the  poor  animal,  from  whose  back  they 
are  seldom  removed.  We  had  our  own  stirrups ;  and 
usually  were  able  (tiiough  not  always)  to  muster  a 
bridle  for  each  of  ourselves ;  while  our  servants  were 
quite  contented,  if  they  made  out  to  obtain  a  halter.  * 

Our  rate  of  travel  with  horses  and  mules  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  average  very  nearly  three  Roman 
miles  the  hour ;  which  is  equivalent  to  2. 4  geogmphi- 
cal  miles  of  60  to  the  degree,  or  2.  78  (nearest  2}) 
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English  miies.^  This  would  apply,  I  think,  very  ac- 
curately, during  our  fteweot  eiicursion,  to  the  distance 
passed  o^er  between  Beitin  and  el-Jib.   But  on  the 

other  hand,  between  'Anata  and  Taiyibeh,  where  we 
had  to  cross  several  very  deep  and  rugged  vallies,  and 
found  the  whole  road  rough,  a  considerable  allowance 
must  be  made  torn  this  average.  On  the  plains  again, 
where  the  roads  were  level  and  smooth,  the  rate  of 
travel  naturally  rose  somewhat  above  the  average. 


This  excursion  was  to  us  deeply  interesting,  and 

we  returned  from  it  highly  gratified.  It  had  led  us 
through  scenes  associated  with  the  names  and  historic 
incidents  and  deeds  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  of  Samuel 
and  Saul,  of  Jonathan  and  David  and  Solomon ;  and 
we  had  been  able  to  trace  out  the  places  \\  here  they 
had  lived  and  acted,  and  to  tread  almost  in  their  very 
footsteps.  True,  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  associations 
of  this  kind  are  still  more  numerous  and  sacred ;  but 
they  are  there  so  blended  together,  as  to  become  in  a 
measure  indistinct  and  less  impressive ;  while  here  in 
the  country,  they  stand  forth  before  the  soul  in  all 
their  original  freshness  and  individuality.  It  was  like 
communing  with  these  holy  men  themselves,  to  visit 
the  places  where  their  feet  had  trod,  and  where  many 
of  them  had  held  converse  with  the  Most  High.  I  hope 
that  in  this  respect  the  visit  was  not  without  its  pro- 
per influence  upon  our  own  minds;  at  any  rate,  it 
served  to  giv  e  us  a  deeper  impression  of  the  reality  and 
vividness  of  the  Bible-history,  and  to  confirm  our  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  and  power  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  region  through  which  we  passed  on  the  first 
day,  as  i  have  already  remarked,  was  that  described 

1)  The  Roman  milo  1i  nmialljr  See  more  in  Note  VH,  at  the  end 
reckoned  at  75^  to  the  degree.  ofVoLI. 
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by  Uie  prophet  Isaiah  as  the  scene  of  Sennecharib's 
approach  to  Jerusalem.^  This  approach  is  portrayed 

in  the  most  vivid  colours;  indeed  the  whole  descrip- 
tion is  the  highly-wrought  poetic  expression  of  a 
prophetic  Tision.  Every  thing  lives  and  moves ;  the 
various  towns  upon  the  conqueror's  route,  tremble  and 
cry  aloud  and  Hee  away  iti  terror.  All  this  is  probably 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  divine  threat  or  pro- 
phetic warning;  for  although  Sennecharib  at  a  later 
period  actually  invaded  Judea,  yet  he  himself  did  not 
come  against  Jerusalem ;  but  sent  Rabshakeh  thither 
from  Lachisli  with  an  arniy/^  The  route  too  which 
the  prophet  describes,  can  never  have  been  a  common 
way  of  approach  to  Jerusalem.  It  presupposes,  that 
the  monarch  and  his  army,  Instead  of  keeping  along 
the  fiH'cat  feasible  northern  road  to  the  city,  turned  off 
at  or  near  Bethel  towards  Ai,  situated  doubtless  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  priesent  Deir  Dlw&n ;  from  which  point 
to  Jerusalem  by  Michmash  and  Anathoth,  they  would 
have  to  cross  not  less  than  three  very  deep  and  difficult 
Tallies. 

Howev^  this  may  be,  the  route  itself  is  very  dis- 
tiDctly  traced,  and  we  were  able  in  a  great  measure  to 

follow  it  out.  Of  the  probable  sites  of  Ai  and  Geba  I 
have  already  spoken ;  and  we  ourselves  visited  xMich- 
mash,  Gibeah  of  Saul,  Ramah,  and  Anathoth.  Of 
the  other  places  mentioned,  no  further  trace  remains. 
Migron  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  between 
Deir  Diwan  and  Michmash ;  and  Gallim  and  Laish, 
Madmenah  and  Gebim,  were  probably  further  Soutii 
and  nearer  to  Anathoth.'  Arrived  at  Nob,  the  Assy- 

1)  lBa.  X.  2«-52.  of  the  case,  to  connect  this  Laish 

2)  Isa.  xxxvi,  xxxvii.  2  Kingi  with  that  on  the  northern  border 
•fiiij  of  Palestine ;  Judges  xviii.  7,  29. 

3)  All  these  places  obviously  It  more  probably  had  some  relatioa 

!ay  within  thi=^  tract,  and  almost  to  the  person  of  thnt  name,  a  iia- 

witbin  sight  of  each  other.    Tt  is  tiTe  of  Gallim »  1  Sam,  uv.  44. 
Motrary  to  all  the  circuinbtanccM 
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rian  makes  a  halt ;  and  "  shakes  his  hand  against  the 
mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion."  This  language  im- 
plies that  the  Holy  City  was  in  sight  from  Nob ;  which 

therelore  inu.st  have  been  situated  somewhere  upon 
the  ridge  oi  the  Mount  of  Olives,  northeast  ot  the  city.^ 
We  sought  now  and  afterwards  all  along  this  ridge^ 
fiom  the  Damascus  road  to  the  summit  opposite  the 
city,  for  st)ine  traces  of  an  ancient  site  which  might  be 
regarded  as  the  place  of  Nob;  but  witliout  the  slight- 
est success.  This  was  probably  the  city  of  the  priests 
destroyed  by  Saul ;  for  although  there  appears  to  have 
been  another  Nob  near  the  plain  towards  Lydda,  yet 
the  ark  of  God  after  its  return  from  the  Philislines 
in  the  days  of  Samuel,  seems  never  again  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  mountams.* 

As  one  result  of  this  excursion,  as  well  as  of  our 
subsequent  researches^  the  remark  presents  itself,  that 
while  very  many  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  names  have 
in  this  way  perished,  there  esusts  at  the  present  day  a 
class  of  names,  which,  although  not  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  nevertheless  probably  of  Hebrew  ori- 
gin, and  have  come  down  from  (he  earliest  times* 
Thus,  I  apprehend  that  all  (or  nearly  all)  those  tiffd- 
lations  in  which  the  Arabic  word  Beii  appears  as  a 
component  part,  are  only  the  successors  of  ancient 
Hebrew  names  with  Beth  (house),  whether  found  in 
the  Scriptures  or  not  Many  of  these  indeed  do  thus 
occur,  as  Bethlehem,  Bethel,  Beth-hoion,  and  the  like; 
but  a  still  larger  number  exist  at  the  present  day, 
of  which  the  Bible  makes  no  mention.   Such  are  Beit 

1)  So  Jerome  professedly  from  2)  1  Sam.  c.  vi  xxU  1-9,  xzii. 

Hebmr  tradition:  **8ttiui  in  0-19.    Jerome  meiitionis  Nabe 

piduln  Nob  et  procul  urbem  conspi-  noi  far  from  Lydda ;  probably  the 

ciens  Jerusalem     Comni  in  Esn.  Beit  NnbD  of  tne  crusad»»rs  and  of 

X.  32.    Nob  18  also  nientianc(.i  as  tiie  present  day  ;  see  under  June 

one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  uear  9  th.  Hieroo.  Ep.  SO,  ad  Eustocb. 

to  Annthoth,  Neb.  ti  38.  Bpitc^h.  Panlae^  p.  67a 
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Hanlna,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit  Unia/  Beit  J&la,  which  hare 
been  already  noticed,  and  very  matiy  others.  Thesame 

is  true  of  names  like  el-Hizmeh,  Tell  'Asiir,  'Atara,  and 
others  similar ;  which  although  apparently  of  Hebrew 
origin,  are  not  distinctly  found  in  connection  with  the 
district  in  which  they  now  exist.^ 

That  such  should  be  the  general  fact,  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  although  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been 
distinctly  brought  into  notice.  The  Bible  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  geographical  work,  nor  to  enumerate  all 
the  towns  and  villa^^es  of  tlie  Promised  Land.  Indeed, 
in  mo3t  of  the  recorded  lists  of  Hebrew  cities,  we  find 
the  express  addition  of  "  their  Tillages,"  and  sometimes 
of  "  their  towns  and  villages/'  of  which  no  names  are 
given.'  Among  these  unknown  names,  were  doubt- 
less many  ot  those  which  have  survived  to  our  time. 

Another  trait  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  topography 
is  the  repeated  oceurreDce  of  the  same  name.  Thus 
there  were  several  Ramahs  and  Gibeahs,  two  Cannels, 
two  Mizpehs,  two  Aroers,  two  Socohs,  and  many  sim- 
ilar instances.  The  same  trait  appears  also  in  respect 
to  the  Arabic  names  of  the  present  day.  We  found 
not  less  than  three  Jeba's,  three  or  four  Taiyibehs,  two 
el-Birehs,  tw  o  'Ataras,  two  Shuweikehs  (Socoh),  two 
Bi^ts,  and  many  other  like  examples. 

1)  This  name  mi^rlif  In-  sappo-  'Ur  for  Beth-horon.  We  saw  Tell 
Bed  to  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  'Aei^r  from  ei-'Aiya,  ei-Bireh  and 
BelhuUa ;  but  the  Bible  meatioiie  JUha.— 'AtAra  m  the  Heb.  Atan^ 
no  such  place  in  this  region.  See  but  Beems  hardly  to  correspond  to 
Beland  Pnl  pp.  658,  639.  the  place  so  caUed  on  the  border 

2)  Does  1  eil  'Asftr  perhaps  cor-  of  Ephraim,  Josh.  xvi.  d.  7.  See 
respond  to  the  Azor  of  Benjamin,  more  under  May  15,  and  June  13. 
which  is  mentioned  with  Ramah  3)  So  Josh.  xv.  32,  36,  41,  47, 
and  Annthnth?  Neh.  xi.  33.  If  etc  rviii.  24,  28.  xix.  7,  S,  16,  23, 
Ro  the  Ht  brew  n  has  pfipffd  over  etc.  1  ChroiL  viii.  12.  Weh.  xi. 
mto  tlic  Arabic  '^in,      m  Beit  25^31. 
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EXCURSION  TO  'aIN  JIDT,  THE  DEAD  8BA,  JORDAN,  BTC« 

We  remiiincd  in  Jerusalem  after  our  return,  only 
80  long  as  was  necessary  to  make  preparations  lor  an- 
other journey.  Our  former  excorsioii  had  led  us  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  on  the  North  of  the 
Holy  City ;  and  we  now  proposed  to  explore  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  tract  on  the  South,  comprising 
the  district  lying  hetween  the  Uehron-road  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  far  South  at  least  as  to  the  place  called 
'Ain  Jidy  ;  and  then  along  the  western  shore  of  that 
sea  to  the  Jordan.  A  prominent  object  in  my  own 
mind,  was  to  find  (if  possible)  somewhere  upon  or  near 
the  coast  two  high  points^  from  which  we  might  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
make  ol>8eivalions  in  order  to  determine  its  leni^th 
and  breadth.  In  tliis  however  we  were  only  partially 
successful ;  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  basin  of 
the  sea  turning  out  to  be  very  different  from  what  I 
expected. 

The  districts  we  were  now  about  to  visit,  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  among  the  most  insecure  in  Palestine. 
The  desert  along  the  sea  is  inhabited,  if  at  all,  only  by 
a  few  Bedawin,  of  whom  we  heard  the  worst  reports 
as  thieves  and  robbers.  The  tract  was  said  now  also  to 
be  full  of  deserters  and  outlaws,  who  lay  here  con- 
cealed and  subsisted  by  thieving  and  robbery ;  as  was 
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likewise  the  case  on  the  North  of  JerusaleTn.*  Whether 

this  reputation  of  the  country  bo  well  louudcd  or  not, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  certainly  the  dis- 
trict has  a  right  to  it  by  ancient  prescription;  for  it  is 
the  very  same  region  into  which  David  with  his  band  of 
six  hundred  adventurers  withdrew  from  the  pursuit  of 
Saul,  and  dwelt  long  in  the  caves  and  lurking-places.' 
The  plain  of  the  Jordan  too,  around  Jericho,  is  con- 
sidered as  very  unsafe ;  partly  because  of  the  thievish 
chnracter  of  the  iiihabiduits,  and  partlv  as  being  ex- 
ported to  excurjsiou.s  Ironi  tlie  lawless  Arabs  of  the 
eastern  mountains.  Three  weeks  before  this  time, 
some  of  our  friends  had  accompanied  the  annual  cara- 
van  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan;  and  had  there  spoken 
with  several  merchants  irom  Damascus,  who  were 
going  to  es-Salt  and  Kerak.  The  very  next  day,  these 
merchants  were  shot  dead  and  their  goods  plundered. 

As  our  intended  journey  became  known,  our  ears 
were  filled  with  stories  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  were 
urged  to  take  with  us  a  guard  of  soldiers  from  the 
governor  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  we  had  no  sort  of 
inclination;  partly  because  we  must  then  have  been 
in  a  measure  under  their  control,  and  not  they  under 
ours ;  and  partly  because,  with  such  a  guard,  we  could 
only  expect  to  excite  the  ill-will  and  perhaps  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Arabs  we  might  fall  in  with ;  and  thus 
frustrate  in  a  degree  the  very  object  of  our  journey. 
Still,  as  it  was  not  prudent  to  travel  without  some 
escort,  we  thought  it  more  advisable  to  obtain  the 
services  of  the  supposed  robbers  themselves,  or  of  per- 
sons on  good  terms  with  them,  w  in)  niii^ht  at  the  same 
time  act  botli  as  guards  and  guides.  Sheikli  Mustafa, 
the  head  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  half  Derwishes  who 
frequent  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  was  spoken  of;  but 

1)  Bee  under  JeW  and  Taiyi-        2)  1  Saro.  zxiii.  13-26.  c.  xxir. 
keh.  pp.  113,  123. 

Vol.  IL  20 
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was  not  then  to  be  found  at  Jerusalem.  Another  per- 
son was  then  reconnuendctl,  who  had  been  a  leader  in 
the  rebellion  of  1834;  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
and  he  bad  been  ever  since  an  outlaw,  but  had  never 
been  taken.  He  was  known  to  be  often  in  Jerusalem, 
and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  convent  in  Bethle- 
hem. Indeed,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  been  guide 
and  escort  to  a  party  of  our  friends,  including  several 
ladies,  in  an  excursion  from  that  convent  to  several 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem.  As  he  was  of 
course  on  good  terms  with  all  the  uiher  outlaws  and 
Arabs,  and  could  thus  protect  us  from  any  attack, 
we  commissioned  our  Arab-Greek  friend  and  agent  Abu 
Selftmeh,  to  find  him  out  and  engage  him.  The  latter 
applied  to  the  Greek  convent  at  Bethlcliem,  which 
readily  undertook  the  matter;  but  they  afterwards 
sent  word,  that  as  the  country  was  now  very  unsafe, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  take  a  larger  escort,  and  not 
trust  ourselves  to  the  care  of  a  single  person.  They 
accordingly  sent  to  us  the  Slieikh  ol'  the  Ta'amirah,  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  living  S,  £.  of  Bethlehem  towards  Uie 
Dead  Sea,  and  noted  as  being  among  the  foremost  on 
occasions  of  rebellion  and  rol)bery.  He  was  a  noble- 
looking  man,  and  we  at  once  made  a  bargain  with 
him,  that  he  should  accompany  us  with  three  of  his 
men.  We  were  to  pay  him  ten  Piastres  a  day  for 
himself,  and  live  or  six  Piastres  for  each  ot  his  attend- 
ants. He  fulfilled  bis  contract  honourably ;  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  our  choice. 

The  Christian  Sabbath  passed  away  in  quiet  enjoy- 
ment ,  and  Monday  was  occupied  in  writing  out  our 
journals  and  various  other  preparations.  We  hoped 
for  a  time  that  Mr.  Whiting  would  have  accompanied 
us ;  but  it  was  not  convenient  for  him ;  so  that  the 
party  was  limited  to  oui  own  original  number  of  three, 
witii  our  two  servants.    V^'e  eugiiged  six  iiorseSi  iaclu- 
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ding  one  for  the  tent  and  luggage;  with  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  three  men,  in 

order  to  render  our  party  as  large  as  possible.  At 
evening  our  Sheikh  came  and  slept  in  the  bouse; 
baring  appointed  hia  men  to  join  as  at  Bethlehem. 

Ikusfday,  May  Sth.  The  horaea  were  brought  be> 
tween  6  iind  7  o  clock ;  but  with  only  two  men  and 
without  bridles.  We  demurred  to  this  state  of  things ; 
and  a  difficulty  ariamg,  they  went  off  agam,  leaving 
their  eamestp^money  in  our  hands.  While  we  were 
endeavour iiiu:  to  procure  other  horses,  Abu  Selameh 
eaine  in,  and  immediately  set  off  after  the  men  to  bring 
them  back ;  as  the  owner  of  the  hones  seemed  to  be 
his  particular  friend.  In  this  he  succeeded,  as  he  said ; 
the  juen  iind  the  liorscs  (\aiiic  back,  and  a  brother  of 
the  owner  with  tliem.  But  we  found  that  our  Arab 
friend  had  gone  a  little  beyond  his  instructiotts  in  the 
terms  of  conciliation;  we  were  indeed  to  have  the 
bridles,  but  the  owner  w*as  to  send  only  tiie  two  men; 
the  third  was  to  be  furnished  by  our  Sheik li  liom  his 
tribe,  and  we  were  to  pay  for  him.  We  thought  it 
best  on  the  whole  to  submit  to  this  imposition,  ratlier 
than  to  lose  more  time  ;  and  accordingly  got  all  things 
in  readiness  to  mount.  We  took  our  tent  as  before  ; 
but  carried  all  our  bedding  and  blankets  upon  our  own 
saddles.  Our  provisions  and  utensils  were  distributed 
in  small  sacks ;  which  were  then  deposited  in  capa^ 
cious  saddle-bags,  slung  across  the  horses  of  our  ser- 
vants. 

But  another  delay  now  arose ;  the  brother  of  the 

owner  and  the  muleteers  all  affirming  that  in  order  to 
visit  Jericho,  wliere  iliere  is  a  small  garrison,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  Tezkirah  from  the  governor.  We 
doubted  the  fact,  and  afterwards  found  that  we  were 
right ;  yet  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  sent 
Komeli  with  our  Firman  to  the  governor,  accompanied 
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by  the  owner's  brother,  in  order  to  obtain  tke  desired 
paper.  This  latter  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
daring ;  some  ten  years  before,  he  had  combined  with 

a  few  others  and  suJilenly  got  possession  of  tlie  cita- 
del, turning  out  the  garrison  and  afterwards  closing 
the  gates  of  the  city  for  a  time  against  the  Turkish 
government.  As  our  messenger  he  was  now  courte- 
ously received  by  the  <;overnor ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  Aga  iu  comniand  at  Jericho  was  ]>it.st'm. 
The  goTcmor  immediately  gave  him  verbal  orders  to 
receive  us  at  Jericho,  and  attend  to  all  our  wants; 
and  also  to  send  with  us  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  the 
Jordan.  Thii»  latter  kindness  we  afterwards  took  care 
to  avoid. 

All  these  matters  being  at  length  arranged,  we 

left  the  Yafa  Gate  at  ten  minutes  before  10  o'clock, 
on  our  way  to  Bethlehem,  across  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom  and  along,  the  plain  of  Kephaim^  by  the  same 
route  by  which  we  had  first  approached  Jerusalem.^ 
At  10  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  Wady  el-Werd, 
leading  out  between  high  hills  from  the  8.  W.  corner 
of  the  plain.  It  liere  runs  W.  by  8,  and  is  soon  joined 
by  the  Wady  Ahmed.  In  this  valley,  in  sight  of  our 
road,  lies  the  village  of  Beit  Siifilfa ;  and  further  off  in 
the  same  directiou,  esh-Sherafut,  on  the  southern  hill. 
Both  of  these  now  bore  West.  On  the  norlheiu  hill, 
overagainst  the  latter  place,  we  could  see  the  village 
el-Malihah,  bearing  N.  70^  W.  Further  down  the  val- 
ley, out  of  sight,  lies  Aiu  \alo,  a  fountain,  irom  which 

1)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  323, 324.  lehrni  to  the  convent  of  St.  John 

2)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  482.  We  were  ('Aiii  Kftrim,)  through  WaJy 
not  able  to  ascertain,  whether  this  is  Ahmed.  Maundrell  makes  it  iess 
the  fountain  regarded  by  the  tnonka  than  an  honr  from  Beit  Jftla ;  Po* 

as  St  Phihp's,  where  they  suppose  cocke  rather  more  ;  and  Doubdan 
him  to  have  hnptiz*  .!  tlu'  oi^nn^'h:  (irsccilK  <  jr  as  beinor  at  the  point 
but  this  is  not  iiiiprubable.  This  wiicrc  Uie  Gaza  r<i;i(l  crosFJes  the 
latter  it:  situated  in  Wady  el-Wt  rdj  valley.  Maundrell,  Aijr.  2.  To- 
east  of  the  village  of  el-Welejeh,  cocke  11,  pp.  46.  Doubdab,  9, 
(the  St.  Philip'.s  of  tlie  monks.)  oil  178. 
one  of  tlie  ways  leading  from  Beth- 
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water  is  often  brought  to  Jerusalem.'^  At  10**  45' 
Sheraiat  bore  N.  80""  W.  and  Malihah  N.  55^  W.^ 
When  we  reached  the  gate  leading  to  the  Greek  con- 
vent 3Iar  Ely  as,  ten  minutes  later,  these  villao^es  were 
already  shut  out  from  view  by  interveniug  hills. 

We  had  lingered  on  the  way,  so  that  we  were  now 
as  long  in  passing  over  this  interval  to  the  convent 
with  horses,  as  -vve  lornic'rly  had  been  with  camels. 
It  is  usually  reckoned  one  hour.  The  convent  lies  in 
tbe  fields  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  on  the  verge 
of  the  ridge,  havmg  a  wide  prospect  across  the  deep 
rallies  on  the  South.'^ 

From  this  point  two  paths  lead  to  Bethlehem;  one 
direct,  descending  and  crossing  the  deep  valley  on  the 
South;  the  other  passing  more  to  the  right  around  the 
head  of  tlie  valley,  and  so  by  RacheFs  Tomb.  We 
took  the  latter,  now  as  before;  and  at  IP  10' Mar 
Elyas  behind  us  bore  N.  44""  E.  and  Beit  Jala  S.  60^ 
W. — ^At  11^  20'  there  was  a  little  ruin  on  the  right, 
called  el-Khamis.  We  came  to  Rachel's  Tomb  in  five 
inmutes  more,  which  has  already  been  described.^  The 
Muslims  keep  the  tomb  in  order;  and  those  of  Beth- 
lehem were  formerly  accustomed  to  bury  around  it. 
The  whole  tract  before  us  was  full  of  olive-groves, 
especially  in  Wady  Ahmed  and  on  the  slo])es  of  Beit 
Jala,  and  also  in  the  vaiiies  on  the  East  of  the  low 
swell  or  water-shed ;  while  towards  Bethlehem  were 
likewise  many  orchards  of  fig-trees. 

Passing  on  towards  Bethlehem,  we  met  a  mule 
laden  with  water,  said  to  be  irom  Betlilehem  for  the 

1)  ProkeBeh  passed  from  Beit  25^  B.    Neby  Samwil  N.iW, 

Suf&fa  to  Mftlihah  in  half  an  hour;  Bethlehem  S.  15°  VV.    Convent  of 

and  thcucn  to  tho  villnire  of  ?5t.  Bethlehem  S.  10°  W.  BcitSAhAr 

John    Ain  K^rim ;  in  three  quar-  S.  50°  E.  Frank  Mountain  S.  16^  K. 

ters  of  an  hour.    Reise,  pp.  118,  3)  See  above.  Vol  I.  p.  322. — 

119.  Prom  Raclu  I's  Tomb  Bethlehem 

2)  !  'r  I  I  the  w»  II  at  the  crate  brnrs  S.  f)^  E.  distant  25  minutes  | 
lerifl:ti:'  lu  till:  convent,  we  took  the  anil  T'fif  Jala  vS.  85^  W.  distant 
foiiuvviug  beai'iuga:  Jerubaiem  N.  about  mmulcd. 
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Armenian  convent  in  Jenualem.  We  took  this  at  first 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  excellence  of  the  water  longed 

for  by  David  ;^  but  wc  were  iitlcrwards  able  to  find 
no  well  in  Bethleiiem,  and  especially  none  by  the 
gate,'^  except  one  connected  with  the  aqueduct  on  the 
Soutfi.  That  to  which  the  monks  give  the  name  of 
the  '  Well  of  David/  is  about  hall'  or  three  (juarters  of 
a  mile  N.  by  E.  of  Bethlehem,  beyond  the  deep  valley 
which  the  village  overlooks ;  it  is  merely  a  deep  and 
wide  cistern  or  cavern  now  dry,  with  three  or  four 
narrow  opeuiugs.  cut  in  the  rock.^ 

At  IP  35'  we  came  upon  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's Pools;  which  having  wound  far  to  the  East 
around  the  ridge  on  which  Bethlehem  and  the  convent 
stand,  curves  here  again  to  the  West  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  level.  It  had  lately  been  repaired,  and  tbe 
water  was  now  flowing  in  it  at  this  point.  Crossing 
the  low  water-shed  we  now  ascended  gradually  to> 
wards  Bethlehem  around  the  broad  head  of  a  valley 
running  N.  E.  to  join  that  under  Mar  Elyas.  The 
town  lies  on  the  £.  and  N.  E.  slope  of  a  long  ridge; 
another  deep  valley,  Wady  Ta'&mirah,  heing  on  the 
South  side,  which  passes  down  north  of  the  Frank 
Mountain  towards  tlie  Dead  Sea,  receiving  the  valley 
under  Mar  Elyas  not  far  below.'  Towards  the  West 
the  hill  is  higher  than  the  village,  and  then  sinks  down 
very  gradually  towards  Wady  Ahmed. 

We  readied  Bethlehem  at  ten  minutes  before  noon, 
in  just  two  hours  from  Jerusalem.  As  we  entered  the 
gate,  we  were  met  by  a  procession  or  party  of  armed 
Bedawln  on  horseback,  passing  through  tbe  town  ap- 
parently U)wards  li  iusalem.  Some  had  fire-arms, 
and  the  rest  swords  and  long  spears.    They  seemed 

1)  2  8am.  xxiii.  15-17. 1  Chron.  in  the  Levdnt,  IT.  p.  270.  Monro 
3U.  17-19.  '     I.  pp.  251,  252.— Brocardos  calls  it 

2>  Qunr^^'^rniM;'     H     yi.    614.     cistemn ;  r.  IX.  ]i.  I'^  J. 

Maundrcli,  Apr.  1.  Xuruer^s  Tour        3)  iSee  more  uuder  May  lltii. 
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much  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  us ;  saluted 

us  courteously  ;  and  some  of  them  in  passing  reached 
us  their  right  hand.  We  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  all  this;  and  our  Sheikh  was  too  much  of  a  diplo- 
matist to  inform  us  at  the  time ;  but  we  aftetwards 
found  that  they  belonged  to  a  larf^er  party  of  the 
Tiyahah  and  Jehalin^  who  were  on  tlieir  way  to  cross 
the  Jordan,  on  a  marauding  expedition  against  theur 
enemies,  under  the  sanction  of  Sheikh  Sa'td  governor 
of  GazTx  The  result  wc  learned  at  a  later  period 
fironi  the  Jehaiin.' 

We  proceeded  directly  through  the  town,  and 
stopped  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the  level  part  of  the 
ridge  between  it  and  the  convent.  The  latter  is  some 
thirty  or  forty  rods  distant  from  the  village  towards 
the  East^  and  overlooks  the  deep  valley  on  the  North* 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians ; 
and  cnch)ses  the  church  built  by  Helena  over  the  al- 
leged cave  of  the  Nativity.  Tlie  monks  had  now 
shut  themselves  up  in  quarantine  on  account  of  the 
plague;  so  that  we  did  not  enter  the  convent.  We 
were  expecting  at  the  time  to  visit  Bethlehem  again, 
and  examine  it  more  at  leisure;  but  this  iiope  was 
afterwards  frustrated ;  and  1  am  therefore  able  to  add 
little  to  the  stock  of  mformation  already  known.' 

No  one  has  ever  doubted,  I  believe,  that  the  pre- 
sent Beit  T.ahm,  'House  of  Flesh',  of  the  Ara])s, 
identical  with  the  ancient  Bethlehem,  ^  House  of  Bread/ 
of  the  Jews;  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  proofs.'  Not  only  does  the  name  coin- 
cide j  but  the  present  distance  of  two  hours  irom  Je- 

1)  See  nnder  Maf  2Sth.  'Qbeid  not  far  from  MAr  SAba.  S. 

2)  From  Uiki  point,  between  80°  E.   This  see  ma  to  be  the  Der* 

the  town  aiul  convent,  we  took  the  Bcnalbede  of  Pococke,  on  the  way 

following  bearings :  Frank  Moun-  to  Mar  Sftba  ;  II.  p.  34.  loi. 

tain  S.  §7^  B.  Beit  Ta'mar,  the  3)  They  may  be  seen  in  Reland 

village  of  the  Ta'.'imirah,  H.  40'*  E.  Palaest  p.  642.    Euaeb.  et  Hieron. 

Beil  SShftr  S.  55*>       Ueir  Ibo  Ooomait.  art.  Beihkm. 
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rusalem  corresponds  very  exactly  to  the  six  Roman 
miles  of  antiquity.   Tradition  moreover  has  never  lost 

sight  of  Retlilehem ;  aud  in  almost  every  cent ai  v  since 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  it  lias  been  visited 
and  mentioned  by  writers  and  travellers.^  Helena 
built  here  a  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  that  still  exists.^  Jerome  afterwards  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  convent,  which  early  sprung  up  around 
it ;  and  the  Roman  matron  Paula  came  and  erected 
other  convents,  and  spent  here  the  remainder  of  her 
days.*  As  to  tlie  vakie  of  the  early  tradition,  wliich 
fixes  the  birth-place  of  the  Saviour  in  a  cavern  at 
some  distance  from  the  village,  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed a  judgment.*  Although  in  this  respect  I  felt 
no  desire  to  visit  the  spot ;  yet  it  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  have  seen  it,  as  the  place  where  Jerome 
lived  and  prepared  his  version  of  the  Bible  and  so 
many  other  works*  His  cell  or  cave  is  still  profess- 
edly shown.^ 

The  crusaders,  on  their  approarlr  to  Jerusalem,  first 
took  possession  of  Betlilehem,  at  the  entreaty  of  its 
Christian  inhabitants.  In  A.  D.  1110,  king  Baldwin 
I.  erected  it  into  an  episcopal  see,  a  dignity  it  had 
never  before  enjoyed ;  but  although  this  was  confirmed 
by  pope  Pascal  il,  and  the  title  long  retained  in  the 
Romish  church,  yet  the  actual  possession  of  the  see 
appears  not  to  have  been  of  long  continuance.®  In 


1)  By  Justin  Martyr  in  the  se- 
cond century;  bv  Oriircn  in  the 
tliinl ;  and  tlien  by  Euseltiu>;.  Je- 
ronii'.  tlic  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  and 
80  on  by  hundreds  to  the  present 
day.  See  above,  t>.  78. 

2)  One  of  the  cnurches,  thaf  of 
St.  Cathnririo,  is  ??nppo?:f»d  h\  (^\ia- 
resniius  to  luive  l»ct'n  built  by 
Paula;  but  he  amigne  no  better 
reason  than  mere  conjecture;  II. 
pp.  675.  676.  He  is  tbllowed  by 
some  lutcr  writers.  £arly  history, 


so  far  Bs  I  know,  makes  no  meD* 

tion  of  any  such  met 

3)  See  above,  pp.  12.  20. 

4)  See  above,  pp.  78,  79. 

6)  The  monks  nave  fixed,  the 

rt  where  the  angels  appeared  to 
.'•li('|)hcr(1s,  in  a  valh^y  iihmit 
halt  an  hour  eastward  from  Beih- 
lehcm. 

6)  WiU.  Tyr.  XI.  18.  Le 
Cluien  Oriens  Christ.  III.  p.  1875^ 
seq.  Wilken  C3eich.  der  Kreun. 
11.  p.  366. 
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A.  D.  1244,  Bethlehem  like  Jerusalem  was  desolated 

by  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Kharismians.^ 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  are  all 
Christians ;  and  are  rated  at  eight  hundred  tax.able 
men,  indicating  a  population  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand  souls.  There  was  ionncrly  a  Muhammedan  quar- 
ter; but,  alter  the  rebellion  in  1834,  this  was  destroyed 
by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  town  has  gates  at 
the  entrance  of  some  of  the  streets ;  the  houses  are  sol- 
idly built,  though  not  large.  The  many  olive  and  fig-or- 
chards and  vineyards  round  about,  are  marks  of  indus- 
try and  thrift;  and  the  adjacent  fields,  though  stony 
and  rough,  produce  neyertheless  good  crops  of  grain. 
Here  indeed  was  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  narrative 
of  Ruth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz  after  his  reap- 
ers ;  and  it  required  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  call  up  again  those  transactions  before  our  eyes.' 
The  present  inhabitants,  besides  theur  agriculture,  em- 
ploy themselves  in  carvini;  beads,  crucifixes,  models 
of  the  Uoiy  Sepulchre,  and  other  similar  articles,  in 
olive-wood,  the  fruit  of  the  Ddm-palm,  mother  of  pearl, 
and  the  like,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem.^  Indeed  the  neatest  and  most  skilfully 
wrought  specimens  of  ail  these  little  articles,  come 
from  Bethlehem. 

The  Bethlehemites  are  a  restless  race,  prone  to 
tumult  and  rebellion,  and  formerly  living  in  frequent 
strife  with  their  neifrli hours  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron.^ 
In  the  rebellion  of  1834  they  naturally  took  an  active 
part;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Egyptian  government 
fell  heavily  upon  them.  The  Muslim  quarter  was  laid 
in  ruins ;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  other 

1}  WiSwn  Geaeh.  du  Emoxz.  4)  Such  mm  ih»  case  in  Has- 
Vt».635.  ielquigt's  day,  A.  D.  1751;  Reise, 

2)  Ruth  c.  ii-iv.  p.  170.   See  too  AU  Bey^f  Tmlt* 


eli,  Vol.  II.  p.  231. 
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towns  and  villages,  disarmed.  The  manner  in  which 
this  disarming  of  the  population  is  carried  into  effect) 
is  highly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  oriental  des» 
potism.  A  town  or  village  is  rt quired  to  surrender, 
not  what  arms  they  may  actually  have ;  tor  this  would 
hardly  be  effectual,  and  many  might  be  concealed; 
but  a  requisition  is  made  upon  them,  and  rigidly  en- 
forced, to  deliver  up  a  certain  ainount  of  muskets  and 
other  weapons,  whether  they  have  them  in  possession 
or  not  The  consequence  is,  that  the  people  of  a  place 
are  often  compelled  to  search  out  and  purchase  arms 
elsewhere  at  au  enormous  price,  in  order  tlius  to  de- 
liver them  up ;  or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  they  are  tiirowB 
into  prison,  and  sometimes  marched  off  as  conscripts.' 
In  either  case  the  intentions  of  the  government  are 
aiiiswered. 

When  this  process  was  going  on  at  Bethlehem  alter 
the  rebellion,  an  interestmg  circumstance  took  places 
which  serves  to  illustrate  an  ancient  custom.   At  that 

time,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  alreatly  iiu 
prisoned,  and  all  were  in  deep  distress,  Mr.  Farran, 
then  English  Consul  at  Damascus,  was  on  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  had  rode  out  with  Mr.  Nicolayson  to 
Solomon's  Pools.  On  their  return,  as  they  rose  the 
ascent  to  enter  Bethlehem,  hundreds  of  the  people, 
male  and  female,  met  them,  imploring  the  Consul  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  afford  them  his  protection; 
and  all  at  once,  by  a  sort  of  simultaneous  movement, 
"  they  spread  their  garments  in  the  way"  before  tlie 
horses.^  The  Consul  was  atlected  unto  tears ;  but  had 
of  course  no  power  to  interfere.  This  anecdote  was 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Nicolayson ;  who  however  had 
ne  ver  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing  else  of  the  kind,  during 
his  residence  in  Palestine. 

1)  See  the  case  of  el  Bireii,  p.  2)  Matt.  xxi.  8.  Mark  xi  8. 
181,  above.  Luke  six.  36. 
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Bethlehem  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testame&t  as 
the  birthplace  and  city  of  David ;  and  in  the  New,  as 

that  of  David's  greater  Son,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  What  a  mighty  influence  for  good  has 
gone  forth  from  this  little  spot  upon  the  human  race, 
both  for  time  and  for  eternity !  It  is  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  place,  without  a  feeling  of  deep  emotion, 
fepi  iiigiiig  out  oi  these  high  and  holy  associations.  The 
legends  and  puerilities  of  monastic  tradition  may 
safely  be  disregarded ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  this 
is  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  the  Redeemer  was  bom. 
Generation  after  generation  has  indeed  since  that  time 
passed  away,  and  their  places  now  know  them  no 
more.  For  eighteen  hundred  seasons  the  earth  has  now 
renewed  her  carpet  of  verdure,  and  seen  it  again  de- 
cay. Yet  the  skies  and  the  fields,  the  rocks  and  the 
hills,  and  the  valiies  around,  remain  unchanged ;  and 
are  still  the  same,  as  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
about  the  shepherds,  and  the  song  of  a  multitude  of  the 
1j(  a\  1  Illy  host  resounded  among  the  hills.  pr(. claiming 
Glory  to  God  in  the  liighest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men."^ 

We  were  joined  at  Bethlehem  by  the  remainder 
of  our  escort ;  and  left  the  place  five  minutes  past  noon, 
for  iSoionion  s  Tools;  taking  the  path  which  follows 
the  aqueduct  around  the  hills,  considerably  to  the 
eastward  of  our  former  route.  Going  down  the  steep 
descent  from  the  town,  we  came  alter  a  few  rods  to 
what  seemed  at  first  to  be  two  wells ;  hut  they  proved 
to  be  only  openings  over  the  aqueduct,  which  here 
passes  through  a  sort  of  deep  vault  or  reservoir,  from 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up  about  t\venty  feet. 
Many  females  were  drawing  water,  and  hearing  it 
away  in  skins  upon  their  shpuldera  They  assured  us^" 
that  there  is  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the  town. 

1)  Luke  li.  b-U. 
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The  Wady  Ta'amirah,  into  which  we  now  de- 
scended, has  its  head  just  at  the  right,  around  which 

the  aqueduct  is  carried.  The  declivities  are  full  of 
gardens  and  vineyards  and  fine  olive-ti'ees.  Ascend- 
ing upon  the  other  side,  at  12''  20\  Bethlehem  behind 
us  bore  N.  30^  £.  Ten  minutes  later  we  struck  the 
aqueduct  again,  and  followed  it  now  quite  to  the  Pools, 
along  and  around  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  a 
steep  hill,  looking  down  on  the  South  into  the  deep 
Wady  tJjrtas,  which  also  3runs  towards  the  East  At 
12^  50'  the  ruined  village  Cfrtfis  was  on  the  declivity 
beluu  uSj  with  a  fine  rouiilaia  and  streamlet,  which 
waters  many  gardens  in  the  valley.  A  few  minutes 
higher  up,  the  valley  divides;  one  branch  comes  in 
from  the  S.  S.  W.  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  continua- 
tion of  Wady  et-Tuheishimeh  ;^  the  other  leads  west- 
ward directly  up  to  the  Pools.  Just  at  the  foot  of  these, 
it  is  joined  by  another  small  parallel  valley  from  the 
left  with  an  aqueduct.*  Above  the  fountain  at  tJrtlls 
all  these  vallies  are  comparatively  sterile. 

We  reached  the  Pools,  called  by  the  Arabs  ei-Burak, 
at  ten  minutes  past  1  o'clock.  These  three  huge  re- 
servoirs, built  of  squared  stones  and  bearing  marks  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  lie  one  above  auotlier  m  the  steep 
part  of  the  valley,  though  not  in  a  direct  line ;  and  are 
so  situated,  that  the  bottom  of  the  one  is  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  next  below,  rising  one  above  ano- 
ther towards  the  West.  The  top  of  the  side-walls 
is  not  entirely  level ;  for  the  water-mark  extending 
from  the  lower  end  along  the  sides,  strikes  several  feet 
below  the  top  as  it  reaches  the  upper  end.  The  upper 
pool  was  by  no  means  full,  though  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  was  covered  with  water.  In  the  two  others, 
water  stood  only  in  the  lower  part.  In  these  the  bot- 
tom is  formed  by  the  naked  shelving  rocks,  which 

1)  8ee  Vol.  1.  p.  320.  2)  Ibid.  p.  321. 
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constitute  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley ;  leaving  only 
a  narrow  channel  through  the  middle,  and  having 
several  offsets  or  terraces  along  each  side.  The  in- 
side walls  and  bottoms  of  all  the  reservoirs,  so  far  as 
visible,  are  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  lower  one 
had  been  recently  repaired.  Flights  of  steps  lead 
down  in  various  places  into  all  the  pools. 

Our  first  business  was  to  measure  the  several  pools ; 
and  the  following  is  the  result  in  English  feet. 

1.    LOWER  POOL. 

Length  582  feet.  Breadth  \  ^'  ^jj^  ^^S  ^^"'* 

Depth  at  E.  end  50  feet ;  of  which  6  feet  water. 
Direction  of  N.  side  N.  45°  W. 

IL    MIDDLE  POOL. 

Distance  above  Lower  Pool  248  feet. 

T  Ann  r  »  r»     j.u  S  E.  end  250  feet. 

Length  423  feet.  Breadth  <  ^  „ 

Depth  at  E.  end  39  feet ;  of  which  Hteet  water. 
Direction  of  S.  side  W.  N.  W. 

III.  UPPER  POOL. 
Distance  above  Middle  Pool  160  feet. 
Length  380  feet.  Breadth  j       ^jj^  ^36  feet. 

Depth  at  E.  end  25  feet;  of  which  15  feet  water. 
DirecUon  of  N.  side,  N.  65°  W. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  come  from 
Hebron,  passes  along  at  the  western  end  of  the  upper 
pool ;  adjacent  to  which  on  the  North  stands  the  old 
Saracenic  fortress  already  mentioned.'  The  main 
source  from  which  these  reservoirs  have  always  been 
supplied,  (when  supplied  at  all,)  appears  to  be  a 
sunken  fountain,  situated  in  the  open  and  gradually 
ascending  fields,  about  forty  rods  N.  W.  of  the  castle. 
Here  one  sees  only  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well ; 
which  at  this  time  was  stopped  by  a  large  stone,  too 
heavy  for  us  to  remove.    This  is  the  entrance  to 


l)See  Vol.  L  p.  321. 
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the  foantain  below,  which  my  companioiihadfonnerly 
explored.   It  cannot  perhaps  be  better  described  than 

in  the  words  of  Maundrell :  "  Throug^h  this  liole  you 
descend  directly  down,  but  not  without  some  diificulty, 
for  about  four  yards  j  and  then  arrive  at  a  vaulted 
room  fifteen  paces  long  and  eight  broad.  Joining  to 
this,  is  another  room  of  the  same  fashion^  but  some- 
what less.  Both  these  rooms  are  covered  with  hand- 
some stone  arches  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  work 
of  Solomon  himself.  You  find  here  four  places  at 
which  the  water  rises.  From  these  separate  sources 
it  is  conveyed  by  little  riviikts  iulo  u  kind  of  basin  ; 
and  from  tlience  is  carried  by  a  large  subterraneous 
passage  down  to  the  pools."* 

This  passage  terminates  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
the  upper  pool ;  not  in  the  pool  itself,  but  in  a  sort  n( 
artilicial  fountain  just  above,  so  arranged  that  tlie 
water  here  divides.  A  part  now  passes  off  through 
the  aqueduct,  which  runs  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  pools ;  while  another  part  is  turned  down  a  de- 
scent into  a  vaulted  subterranean  chamber,  twenty- 
four  feet  long  and  five  or  six  feet  wide ;  at  the  further 
end  of  which  it  runs  off  through  a  square  passage  in 
the  side,  apparently  to  the  adjacent  pool.  The  a(]ue- 
duct  above  mentioned  continues  along  on  the  north 
side  of  all  the  reservoirs ;  giving  off  in  like  manner  a 
portion  of  its  waters  to  the  middle  pool,  and  another 
portion  to  the  lower  one.  It  then  passes  down  a  sleep 
declivity  to  join  a  similar  channel  issuing  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  lower  pool. 

This  main  supply  of  water,  however,  was  originally 
not  the  only  one.    The  aqueduct  winch  we  had  for- 

1)  Mamidrell'i  Journey,  Apr.  p.  513.  The  monks  hold  the  fima- 

Ist. — Tn  a  pimilar  way  the  fountain  tain  here  dewribed    to  be  the 

of  Gihon  was  probably  ''ntopped"  scaled  fountain"  of  Cant.  iv.  12. 

by  Uezekiah  ;  see  above,  Vol.  I.  Qiuaresmius  ii.  p.  764. 
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merly  seen  in  the  parallel  valley  on  the  South,'  ia 

brou»?ht  down  across  the  point  of  the  suuthcni  hill^ 
and  descends  steeply  to  the  lower  pool,  one  hundred 
feet  west  of  its  S.  £.  comer.  We  traced  this  up  for 
some  distance ;  and  found  that  still  another  hranch 
joined  it  above.  We  were  told  in  Jerusalem,  that  the 
principal  source  was  in  this  southern  valley  ;  but  that 
two  or  three  years  ago  a  large  mass  of  rock  fell  into 
the  fountain  and  stopped  it,  or  at  least  diverted  its 
waters  from  the  aqueduct,  which  was  now  dry.  We 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  story  ;  for  the  aqueduct  in 
question  seemed  to  have  been  long  neglected. — The 
southern  valley  itself  comes  in  just  below  th^  lower 
pool ;  and  along  or  near  its  bed  passes  another  similar 
aquediK  t  which  w  e  traced  up.  There  is  here  a  well  of 
some  depth,  across  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  was 
seen  running ;  it  then  flows  down  and  joins  the  chan- 
nel coming  from  the  lower  pool. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  lower  pool,  a  large  al)ut- 
ment  is  buUt  up,  in  which  is  a  passage  and  a  chamber 
extending  under  the  massive  wall  of  the  reservoir 
quite  up  near  to  the  water.  The  manner  in  which 
the  water  is  dnn\  n  out  or  let  off,  we  could  rioi  dis- 
tinguish, as  w  e  had  no  lights ;  but  it  seemed  to  trickle 
out  in  a  small  stream,  and  passed  off  below  in  a  nar- 
low  channel. 

Tims  tlie  aqueduct  which  leads  from  hence  to 
Betiiiehem  and  Jerusalem,  is  here  larmed  by  the  union 
of  three  branches,  viz.  firsts  that  coming  from  the  foun- 
tain N.  W.  of  the  castle  along  the  north  side  of  the 
pools  ;  second,  that  irom  the  easteni  end  of  the  lower 
pool ;  and  tiurd,  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  small 
southern  valley.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  the  original  intention,  that  the  aqueduct  should 
be  ordinarily  and  mainly  supplied  from  the  foimtain 

1)  Vol  I.  p.  8Sl. 
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above  the  castle;  its  superabundant  waters  being 
turned  off  at  three  points  as  above  described,  in  order 
to  aid  in  filling  these  great  reservoirs;  while  these 
latter  again,  in  time  of  need,  could  be  drawn  off  gra- 
dually to  supply  the  aqueduct.  They  thus  form  all 
together  iin  iiamense  work,  wliich  is  still  of  incalcula- 
ble importance  to  Bethlehem,  and  miglit  easily  be  made 
so  to  Jerusalem. — The  form  and  general  course  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  its  termination  in  Jerusalem,  have 
already  been  described ;  and  all  the  historical  traces 
that  I  have  been  able  to  hnd  relating  either  to  the 
aqueduct  or  the  pools,  have  in  like  manner  been 
given.* 

We  left  the  pools  at  3|  o'clock  for  the  Frank 
Mountain ;  returning  for  ten  nnnutes  by  the  way  we 
came,  and  then  striking  down  to  the  ruined  village  <tf 
Urtas  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  we  reached 
at  3''  35  .  The  place  is  still  inhabited,  though  the 
houses  are  in  ruins ;  the  people  dwelling  in  caverns 
among  the  rocks  of  the  steep  declivity.  Here  are 
manifest  traces  of  a  site  of  some  antiquity, — the  fooih 
dations  of  a  square  tower,  a  low  thick  a\  all  of  large 
squared  stoues,  rocks  hewn  and  scarped,  and  the  like. 
If  we  are  to  look  anywhere  in  this  quarter  for  Elam, 
which  was  decorated  by  Solomon  with  gardens  and 
streams  of  water,  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  along 
with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa;  and  whence  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbins,  water  was  carried  by  an  aqueduct 
to  Jerusalem ;  I  know  of  no  site  so  probable  as  this 
spot/  The  founlaiu  here  sends  forth  a  copious  supply 
of  fine  water,  and  forms  a  beautiful  purling  rili  along 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  to  me  was  the  more 
delightful,  as  being  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Asia. 

1)  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  514-1 G.  conrhmts   '  gTarden    enclosed,'  of 

2)  See  Uie  historical  rcierences     Caui.  iv.  12.    ^uarenmiuii  1I«  p> 
in  Vol.  I.  pi  515.  The  moolu  make  764. 

the  gardens  below  to  be  the  hoirtm 
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After  stopping  here  five  minutes,  we  passed  down 
the  Talley  on  a  general  course  about  £.  S.  £.  along 

the  streainlet,  and  through  the  midst  of  gardens  and 
fields  fertilized  by  its  waters.  In  the  valley  and  on 
the  hills  were  ilocks  of  sheep  and  goats  mingled  to- 
gether; and  this  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  pasturage.*  The  sheep  of  Pales- 
tine are  all  of  the  broad-tailed  species ;  tlic  broad  part 
being  a  mere  excrescence  of  fat,  with  the  proper  tail 
hanging  out  of  it.  A  few  camels  were  also  seen,  and 
many  neat  cattle,  all  looking  in  fine  case ;  thus  sliow- 
ing  that  tliis  is  a  good  grazing  district,  however  rocky 
and  sterile  it  may  be  in  appearance.  The  little  stream 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  grarelly  soil  of  the 
valley,  and  the  ii^ardens  ceased. 

Our  Sheikh  had  been  all  day  unwell,  and  now  be- 
came quite  ill ;  so  that  we  persuaded  him  to  mount 
the  horse  of  one  of  our  serrants.  At  a  quarter  past 
four,  the  valley  turned  more  to  the  right,  and  we  sent 
ulF  our  servants  and  baggage  with  the  Sheikh  to  the 
encampment  of  his  tribe,  where  we  had  concluded  to 
pass  the  night.  The  Sheikh  had  told  us  that  he  would 
kill  a  sheep  for  us,  if  we  would  do  him  this  honour. 
Taking  With  us  the  other  attendants,  we  now  struck 
up  the  hill-side  on  the  left  to  the  high  table-land  al)ove, 
and  so  continued  our  course  towards  the  Frank  Moun- 

9 

tain.   Crossing  another  small  Wady  running  down 

S.  1?.  to  the  Urtas,  we  had  at  4^  50'  the  foundations 
of  a  ruined  village  on  our  left,  called  el-Munettislieh. 
The  hills  around,  though  now  desolate  and  arid,  had 
once  been  built  up  in  terraces  and  cultirated.  At  5^ 
10  we  reached  the  base  of  tlie  mountain  ;  which  bears 
in  Arahic,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  the  name  el- 
Fureidis,  a  diminutive  of  the  word  signifying  Par- 
adise. 

1)  Gen.  XXX.  35,  se^. 

Vol.  II.  22 
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The  mountain  here  rises  steep  and  round,  precisely 

like  a  volcanic  cone,  but  truiK  atcil.  The  liciglit  above 
the  base  cannot  be  less  than  from  three  to  four  bun- 

ft 

dred  feet ;  and  the  base  itself  has  at  least  an  equal 
elevation  above  the  bottom  of  Wady  Urtas  in  the 

Souliivvest;  tovv^ards  whicli  there  is  a  more  trradual 
descent.  There  are  traces  of  terraces  around  the  loot 
of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up ;  and  even  these 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  cultivation 
rather  than  for  defence.  We  did  not  notice  any  road 
to  the  top,  nor  any  fosse  upon  the  South,  as  described 
by  Pococke  though  our  attention  was  not  particularly 
drawn  to  these  points.  Indeed'the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain above,  present  now  no  appcirancc  of  any  thing 
artificial. — Just  on  our  left,  in  the  direction  N.  N.  W. 
from  the  mountain,  a  large  tract  had  once  been  levelled 
off  and  built  up  on  '  the  eastern  side  with  a  wall.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tract  was  a  large  reservoir,  some  two 
hundred  iuut  square,  now  dry ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
a  square  mound  like  an  island.  There  seemed  also  to 
be  ancient  foundations  round  about;  though  we  did 
not  remark  the  church  of  which  Pococke  speaks ;  and 
traces  of  an  aqueduct  were  seen  coming  from  the 
North. 

Leaving  here  our  horses,  a  steep  ascent  of  ten  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  to|>  oftlie  mountain,  which  con- 
stitutes a  circle  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  The  whole  of  this  is  enclosed  by 
the  ruined  walls  of  a  curcular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  ^ood  size,  with  four  massive  round  towers 
standing  one  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  Either 
the  ruins  have  formed  a  mound  around  the  circumfer- 
ence, or  the  middle  part  of  the  enclosure  was  once 
excavated;  it  is  now  considerably  deeper  than  the 
circuiuierence.    The  tower  upon  the  East  is  not  so 

1)  Deicr.  of  the  East,  11.  p.  42.  foL 
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thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest;  and  in  it  a  magap 

zinc  or  cistern  may  still  be  seen.^ 

Til  is  mountain  commands,  of  course,  a  very  exten- 
8iYe  Tiew  towards  the  North  ;  less  so  towards  the 
South  and  West;  while  on  the  East,  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Moab  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea.  A  slight  haze  prevented  us  from  distinguish  in 
the  site  of  Taivibeh  and  also  Kerak.  In  the  view 
of  the  Dead  Sea  I  was  greatly  disappointed.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  got  sight  here  perhaps  of  both  its  ex- 
tremities ;  or  at  least  to  have  ascertained  some  other 
iugli  points  from  which  that  would  be  possible  ;  but 
we  found  that  very  little  more  of  its  surface  is  visible 
from  this  spot,  than  is  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  mountain  is  too  far  from  the  sea  to  cnniniaiid  a 
view  over  it ;  and  other  mountains  intervene,  which, 
though  rugged  and  desolate,  are  low ;  so  that  while 
they  serve  to  shut  out  the  prospect,  they  present 
among  themselves  no  better  point  ol  v  lew.^ 

The  present  name  of  the  "Frank  Mountain"  is 
known  only  among  the  Franks;  and  is  founded  on  a 
report  current  among  them,  that  this  post  was  main- 
tiuiK'd  ])y  the  crusaders  for  fortv  years  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.^  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  silence 
of  all  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  both  Christian 
and  Muhammedan,  as  to  any  occupation  whatever  of 
tliib  p(jst  bv  either  party,  it  is  justlv  remarked  by  Irby 
and  Mangles,  that the  place  is  too  small  ever  to  have 

1)  The  FrankMountain  has  not  Mkt  Elyfts  N.  16°  W.  Neby 

usually  bpon  ascended  by  truvtd-  Samwll  N.   10^  W.     Mount  of 

lers.   Among  tin;  few  who  speak  Olives  N.  10**  E.    Abu  DIs,  near 

of  haviuir  been  upon  it,  are  V'on  Bethany,  N.  20°  E.  Khureitftn 

TfoUo,  Nau,  le  Brun,  Poeocke,  S.  15°  W.   TekC'a  S.  60^  W. 

Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Beit  Fejjftr  5^.  77'  W. 

2)  We  took  on  the  Frank  Moun-  3)  Rome  nay  by  the  Knightp  of 
tain  the  Ibiiowing  bearings;  Abu  St.  John.  Most  travellers  who 
Nujeiin  a  Wely,  W.  Bethlehem  N.  xAention  the  report,  seem  to  doubt 
2r  W.  Beit  ShMr  N.  21°  W.  itstnith.  VonTroib,p.  814,  Po- 
{Tlm  is  the  Betli>aon  of  Pocoeke,  cocko  II.  p.  42.  foL  , 
U.p.34.)  BeitTa'marr<.20°  W. 
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couUined  half  the  number  of  nu  n,  which  would  have 
been  requisite  to  make  any  stand  in  ouch  a  country; 
and  tlie  ruins,  though  they  might  be  those  of  a  place 
once  defended  by  the  i  ranks,  appear  to  have  had  an 
earlier  origin,  as  the  architecture  seems  to  be  Roman."* 
The  present  appellation  appears  to  have  sprung  up 
near  the  close  of  the  seyenteenth  century.^  Before 
that  time  most  travellers  who  mention  the  mountain, 
call  it  Bethulia,  and  give  the  same  name  to  the  ruins 
at  its  foot;^  though  on  what  conceivable  ground  this 
latter  name  was  adopted,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  earliest  direct  mention  of  the  mountain  in 
modern  times,  as  well  as  of  this  story  of  the  Franks, 
is  apparently  by  Felix  Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  Franks  had  plenty  of  water  in  cisterns, 
and  land  enough  within  the  fortress  to  raise  corn  and 
wine  and  fruits  sufficient  for  each  year;  and  they 
might  have  held  out  indefinitely,  had  not  a  pestOence 
broken  out  among  them  after  thirty  years,  and  destroy- 
ed most  of  the  men  and  all  their  wives  and  daughters; 
alter  wiiich  the  remnant  withdrew  to  other  lands.* 
Subsequent  travellers  have  repeated  this  report  in 
different  forms ;  but  all  the  circumstances  lead  only  to 
the  conclusion,  tli;u  it  is  in  all  likelihood  a  legeud  of 
the  ^fteenth  century.^ 


1)  Travels,  etc.  p.  340. 

2)  I  hav«  not  found  it  in  any 

writer  cnrlier  than  le  Brun,  Voy- 
age p.  279.  So  Mauodrell,  Mar. 
3l8t.   Morison,  p.  4S7. 

3}  8o  Felix  Fabri  in  1483, 
ReiBib.  p.  287.  Zuallardo,  p.  218. 
Gluareeniius  IT.  p.  687.  Douhdan, 
p.  366.  Von  Troilo,  p.  313.  Mori- 
son  haa  both  names,  p.  487.  Ran- 
wolT,  and  also  Cotovicu.-^.  cmifouinl 
tlii-  mountain  with  Tekoa  ;  Keissb. 

S.  t)i5.    Cotovic.  p.  225. — Brocnr- 
us  speaks  of  a    culiis  Achiiiue  ' 
over  against  Tekoa,  c.  IX.  p.  184. 


This  Breydenbach  and  Adricho- 
miofl  refisr  to  the  lite  oTMafladaeii 

the  Dead  Sea ;  Reissb.  p.  132. 
Adrichom.  p.  3S.  De  Sati^aco 
on  the  contrary  seenie  to  maice  it 
the  Frank  Mountain;  Tom.  X.  e. 
2.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
this  naine  any  further. 

4)  lieissb.  des  h.  Landes,  p.  287. 
Morison  in  1698  makes  this  story 
refer  to  the  time  of  the  conquest 
by  Sclini  in  1517!  Relai.  p.  4S7. 
I  runnot  Hnd  that  Quarefimiufi men- 
tions the  story. 

5)  Compare  the  aimilar  leg^ 
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More  probable  is  the  suggeaiioii,  that  this  spot  is 
the  site  of  the  fortress  and  city  Hefodium,  erected  by 

Herod  the  Great.  Accordins^  to  Josephus,  that  place 
was  situated  about  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and 
not  far  from  Tekoa.^  Here  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
bright,  having  the  form  of  the  female  breast,  and 
which  he  raised  still  higher  or  at  least  fashioned 
by  artiiicial  means,  Herod  erected  a  fortress  with 
sounded  towers,^  haying  in  it  royal  apartments  of 
great  strength  and  splendour.  The  difficult  ascent 
was  overcome  by  a  flight  of  two  hundred  steps  of 
hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  built 
other  palaces  for  himself  and  his  friends ;  and  caused 
water  to  be  brought  thither  from  a  distance,  in  large 
quantity  and  at  great  expense.  The  whole  plain 
around  was  also  covered  with  buildingSi  forming  a 
large  city^  of  which  the  bill  and  fortress  constituted 
die  acropolis.*  So  important  indeed  was  the  city, 
that  one  of  the  toparcliies  afterwards  took  the  same 
name;  and  Ptolemy  also  mentions  it  as  a  town  of 
note.^  To  the  same  place  apparently  the  body  of 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  two  hundred  stadia 
from  Jericho,  where  he  died.^ — All  these  particulars, 
the  situation,  the  mountain,  the  round  towers^  the  large 
reservoir  of  water  and  the  city  below,  correspond  very 
fltrikingly  to  the  present  state  of  the  Frank  Mountain ; 
and  leave  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  this  was  Herodium, 
where  the  Idumean  tyrant  sought  his  last  repose.^ 


relative  to  the  leaving  out  of  Zion 
at  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  in  1542;  see  above, 
Vol.  1.  n.  470.  Note  6. 

1)  Joseph.  Antiq.  XV.  9.  4. 
B.J.  I.  21.  10.  Aleo  in  B.J.  IV. 
9.  5,  it  to  related,  that  Bleazar, 
who  had  laid  siege  to  Tekoa,  eent 
messengers  "  to  the  ^'■arripon  in 
Herodium,  whicii  was  near,"  jiqo^ 

2)  itmlmn^io*  nvqfMtf  Antiq. 


XV.  9.  4.  StQoy/vXotq  avorotQ, 
B.  J.  I.  21.  10. 

3)  See  generally,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
XV.  9.  4.   B.  }.  I.  21.  10 

4)  Joseph.  B.  J.  III.  3.  5.  Pto- 
lem.  V.  l4.  See  Reland  Pal.  d. 
820. 

5)  Joseph.  Ant.  XVII.  8.  3.  B. 
J.  I.  .'^3.  9.— Another  castle  of  the 
same  name  was  built  by  Herod  on 
a  mountain  of  Arabia:  Joseph. 
B.  J.  I.  21,  la 

6)  Til*  lirat  enggeatioD  a»  to 
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An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain,  or  indeed  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  assomed 

with  the  like  certainty.  Pococke  indeed  suggests, 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Beth-haccerem  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were 
to  set  up  a  sign  of  fire,"  while  they  blew  the  trumpet 
ill  Tekoa.'  Jerome  also  says  that  there  was  a  village 
Bethacharina,  situated  on  a  uiouniain  between  Tekoa 
and  J^rusalem.^  All  this  accords  well  enough  with 
the  position  and  character  of  the  Frank  mountain; 
but  is  too  indefinite  to  warrant  any  thing  more  than 
conjecture.  And  ])esi(les.  if  Betli-haccereia  was  hi- 
deed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and  city  of  Herod,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  Jerome,  who  usually  employs 
the  Greek  names  by  preference,  should  here  and  else- 
where make  no  ailusion  to  the  later  and  more  impor- 
tant Uerodium. 

Mounting  again  at  4  o'clock,  and  descending  from 
the  table-land  towards  the  S.  W.  we  came  in  twenty 
mnmtes  to  ihe  bi»Uuiii  of  \\  ady  TrtAs.  There  another 
valley  joins  it  from  the  S.  W.  which  we  now  followed 
up  for  some  distance.  The  former  Wady  here  runs 
about  S.  E.  passing  at  some  distance  south  of  the 
Frank  Mountain ;  aiul  ^<hmi  eonlraets  into  a  narrow 
picturesque  gorge,  with  high  precipitous  wails  upon 
each  side.  High  up  on  the  southern  side,  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  are  the  remains 


the  identity  of  the  Frank  Mountain 
with  Heroflinm.  po  fnr  T  hrxvc 
been  able  to  tind,  ia  in  Munti  ]  Vi- 
aggi,  etc.  Grerm.  p.  545.  He  re- 
lates, that  the  Greek  monks  of  St. 
Saba,  who  accompanied  him  To- 
wards Bethlehem,  jwinted  out  on 
a  mountain  towards  the  South  the 
castle  of  Herod,  which  they  called 
Erodion.  This  seems  to  have  been 
'  the  Frank  Mnunliiin  ;  thonLHi  Mn- 
riti  docfl  not  name  it,  and  ^mji  haps 


did  not  recognise  it.   Tlic  same 

HI  T  or  (TO  gt  ion  is  madr  by  Brrirffren, 
Iteteorctc.  111.  p.  oU.  Jsiockh. 
and  in  the  Modern  Traveller  in  PaJ- 
eetine,  p.  183.  Then  by  Raomer, 
Palftst.  p.  220. 

1)  Jcrem.  vi,  1.  Pococke  II.  p. 
42.  fol. 

2)  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jcr.  vi.  L 

Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  men- 
tion fif Todiuni,  nor  elsewhere 
Bcth'hacccrem. 
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of  a  square  tower  and  v  iiiage,  called  Khureitun,  which 
we  bad  seen  from  the  mountain ;  and  further  down 
among  the  rocks  on  the  same  side,  is  an  immense  natu- . 
ral  cavern,  which  my  companion  had  fonn^ly  visited, 
but  which  we  were  now  prevented  from  examining 
by  the  lateness  uf  the  hour.  The  mouth  ol  the  grotto 
can  be  approached  only  on  foot  along  the  side  of  the 
clifis.  My  friend's  description  accorded  well  with  the 
account  of  Irl)y  and  Mangles ;  according  to  \v  lium,  the 
cave  "runs  in  by  a  long,  winding,  narrow  passage, 
with  small  chambers  or  cavities  on  either  side.  We 
soon  came  to  a  large  chamber  with  natural  arches  of 
a  great  height;  from  this  lust  there  were  numerous 
passages,  leading  in  all  directions,  occasionally  joined 
by  others  at  right  angles,  and  forming  a  perfect  laby- 
rinth, which  our  guides  assured  us  had  never  been 
thoroiiL^ 111  V  uxploretl  :  i he  people  being  alVuid  oi"  losing 
tliemseives.  The  passages  were  generally  four  feet 
Ugh,  by  three  feet  wide;  and  were  all  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  There  were  a  few  petrifactions  where  we 
^vere;  nevertliele:-s  the  grotto  was  perfectly  clcar^ 
and  the  au*  pure  and  good.  — The  valley  here  takes 
the  same  name,  and  is  known  as  Wady  Kh^eitun. 

This  remarkable  cavern  is  regarded  in  monastic 
tradition,  reaching  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  as 
the  cave  of  Adullani,  in  wliicli  David  took  refuge  after 
leaving  Gath  of  the  Philistines.^  But  Adullam  is 
(enumerated  among  the  cities  of  the  plain  of  Judah ; 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of. 
Eleutlieropolis,  west  of  the  mountains.^ 

Foiiowing  up  the  brauch-valley  among  the  open 
hills,  and  then  gradually  ascending  the  higher  ground 

1)  Travels,  etc.  pp.  340,  341.    13— Will.  Tyr.  XV.  6.  Qweii- 
n!f;o  Pococke  II.  p.  41.  fol.     miufi  II.  p.  766. 

Turaer's  Tour  in  the  Levaot,  IX.  3 )  Josh.  xv.  35.  OnomaBt.  art. 
p.  338.  AdoUam, 

2)  1  Sam.  xzil  1.  2  Sun.  xxiii. 
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towards  the  left,  we  came  in  twenty  minutes  (at  6^ 
40")  to  the  encampment  of  the  Ta'&mirah  belonging  to 

our  guides ;  where  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched, 
and  our  home  for  the  night  prepared.  The  situation 
was  high,  lying  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  high 
land  around  Tekoa;  and  oTerlooking  a  large  tract  of 
country  towards  the  North.* 

The  Ta'Smirah  were  said  to  muistcr  in  all  about 
three  hundred  men.  The  limits  of  their  territory  are 
not  very  distinct ;  but  they  may  be  said  to  occupy,  in 
general,  the  district  lying  between  Bethlehem,  Tekoa, 
and  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  a  mere 
desert.  At  the  place  where  we  now  were,  there  were 
only  six  tents ;  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  dispersed  in 
oflier  similar  encampments.  They  have  but  a  single 
village,  Beit  Ta^niar,  and  this  is  rarely  inhabited;  here 
they  store  their  grain  in  subterranean  magazines  like 
cisterns,  as  is  common  in  other  villages.  The  Ta'ami- 
rah  occupy  indeed  a  sort  of  border  groond,  betwe^ 
the  Bedawin  and  Fellaliin;  between  the  wandering 
tenants  of  the  desert  who  dwell  only  in  tents,  and  the 
more  fixed  mhabitants  of  the  villages.  Hence,  being 
acknowledged  by  neither  and  distnisted  by  all,  they 
are  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Ishmaelites  whose  hand  is 
against  every  man ;  and  have  acquired  ibr  themselves 
a  notorious  character  as  restless  and  daring  robbers 
and  rebels.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  they  took  part  in 
the  insurrection  of  1834 ;  and  at  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, our  Sheikh  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  man 
who  entered  the  city. 

They  also  held  out  till  the  very  last  against  the 
government.  Fearing  the  consequences  of  their  activ- 
ity in  the  rebellion,  and  dreading  especially  the  thought 
of  being  subjected  to  the  conscription,  they  retired  into 

1)  From  th*'  ciiainipiuent  the  Hcfhlehem  N.  Tekfl'a  S.  6*  £. 
Frank  Mountain  burc  E.  N.  E.     ditiUuil  miuuUiii. 
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the  desert  and  encamped  near  the  Dead  Sea.  In  order 
to  bring  them  to  terms,  the  Mudir  of '  Akka  came  with 
seyeral  thousand  men  and  encamped  in  their  territory 
for  souie  months  ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  saw  their 
flocks  and  stores  seized,  their  crops  destroyed,  and 
fiunine  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  they  returned 
and  submitted.  They  were  disarmed,  and  compelled 
to  pay  ail  annual  capitation-tax  of  one  hundred  Piastres 
for  each  man ;  but  no  soldiers  were  taken  from  them,  nor 
as  yet  had  any  other  tax  been  demanded  in  any  form. 
B^t  during  the  very  last  year,  orders  had  come  firom 
Ibrahim  1- asha  to  take  of  them  for  soldiers ;  upon 
which  all  the  young  men  immediately  fled  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Sheikh  made  representa- 
tions to  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  o^rders 
were  recalled ;  thougli  m  tiie  mean  time  five  men  had 
been  already  seized,  some  ot  whom  were  now  dead, 
and  the  others  not  yet  given  up. 

Such  were  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
tribe,  in  the  midst  of  whom  we  now  were,  and  into 
whose  care  and  keepmg  we  had  committed  ourselves. 
But  we  had  already  learned  enough  of  common  reports^ 
to  know  that  they  were  in  general  exceedingly  exagge* 
lated ;  and  we  felt  ourselves  quite  as  secure  here  as 
withm  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  To  judge  from  our  <  twn 
intercourse  of  eight  days  with  the  Ta'amirah,  they  are 
much  like  other  Bedawtn;  though  I  think  brayer, 
and  more  faithful  and  trustworthy  in  danger.  The 
Sheikh  and  his  four  men  who  accompanied  us,  were 
personally  brave,  and  would  probably  have  laid  down 
their  lives  at  any  moment  in  our  defence.  Yet,  like 
most  Arabs,  they  have  no  regard  for  veracity,  when- 
ever there  is  the  slightest  personal  niolive  to  tell  a  lie ; 
and  like  most  Axabs  too,  thek  notions  of  ineum  and  ttmm 
aie  not  very  strictly  defined,  except  towards  one  ano- 
ther, and  towards  diose  to  whom  they  are  bound  in 

Vol.  n.  23 
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honour,  in  this  particular}  we  at  least  had  no  occa- 
sion for  comjdaint 

Our  Sheikh  was  in  erery  respect  something  more 
tiuui  ii  common  Arab.  In  stature  he  was  more  than 
six  feet  high,  well  built  and  hnely  proportioned ;  and 
there  was  in  his  moYements  a  native  dignity  and 


17 
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His  couulejiaiice  was  intelligent,  and  had  a  mild  and 
pensive  cast;  indeed  there  was  a  seriousness  and 
earnestness  about  him^  which  could  not  but  give  him 
influence  in  any  situation.  He  was  also  more  than  an 
ordiiiary  Sheikh;  he  could  read  and  write;  and  was 
liiiewise  the  Khatib  or  orator  and  Imam  of  his  tribe. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  very  regular  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Muslim  devotions,  and  often  chanted 
long  jirayeis  aloud.  This  seemed  indeed  to  be  his 
chief  character,  and  he  was  addressed  only  as '  Kliatib;' 
so  that  we  hardly  heard  him  called  by  his  real  name^ 
Muhammed.  There  was  said  to  be  one  or  more  other 
Sheikhs  of  the  trilie;  though  we  saw  nu  one  biil  liiiii. 
The  iearumg  of  the  tribe  is  confined  to  the  Khatib,  no 
other  individual  being  able  to  read  or  write ;  but  as  even 
this  is  an  exception  to  Bedawy  custom,  the  Ta'&mirah 
stand  degraded  by  it  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren. 

As  the  Khatib  was  unwell,  we  saw  no  more  of  him 
that  night  When  we  sent  forward  our  servants,  we 
had  given  them  a  hint  to  evade  (if  possible)  the  sheep, 
which  the  Sheikli  had  proposed  to  kill  in  our  honour; 
for  wiiich  we  were  told  in  Jerusalem,  a  present  of  not 
less  than  two  dollars  to  the  Sheikh's  wife  would  be  a 
necessary  acknowledgment.  This  they  had  been  able 
to  do  witiiout  diihculty.  Tliu  Sheikh  liad  indeed 
brought  to  the  tent,  not  the  proffered  sheep,  but  a  kid, 
to  be  killed  as  a  present ;  and  our  servants  had  told 
him  I  iUlier  imcereniuniously,  that  we  did  not  eat  goat's 
ilesii,  and  couiibciled  hiiu  to  take  it  away  again ;  wliich 
he  did. 
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It  was  now  late;  and  in  the  bright  light  of  the 
moon,  the  scene  was  highly  romantic.  We  were  here 

(in  the  lofty  hill-side,  looking  out  upon  the  dcnrk  mass 
ot  the  Frank  Mountain  and  the  sacred  region  of  Beth- 
lehem; while  around  us  were  the  black  tents,  the 
horses  picketed,  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  dieepand 
goat?>,  all  still  like  the  silence  of  the  desert. 

We  had  noticed  on  our  arrival  a  iine  mare  with 
many  trappings  picketed  near  the  tents ;  and  were 
told  the  animal  belonged  to  a  Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&lln, 
who  ^  as  here  on  a  visit.  He  came  to  our  tent  during 
the  evc'iung,  and  proved  to  be  Defa'  Allah,  the  chief 
Sheikh  of  that  tribe.  He  was  gaily  drefMd,  and  wore 
red  boots,  which  he  kicked  off  with  some  difficulty  on 
entering  our  tent.  As  we  were  expecting  to  visit 
Wady  Musa  with  an  escort  trom  his  tribe,  we  were 
glad  to  meet  bun  here  and  obtain  the  necessary  pre* 
liminary  information.  He  had  lately  been  there  him- 
self; having  accompanied  Lord  Prudliue  thither  di- 
rectly across  the  desert  Irom  Suez.  He  said  they 
were  accustomed  to  take  traTeUers  firom  Hebron  either 
on  horses  or  dromedaries ;  but  the  latter  were  prefer- 
able, because  in  case  of  necessity  they  were  fleeter, 
and  could  hold  out  longer.  He  was  quite  talkative, 
andfleemed  good-natured  and  spirited;  but  as  I  could 
not  follow  his  talk,  and  was  exceedingly  weary,  I 
could  not  resist  falling  into  a  deep  sleep  as  I  leant  d 
on  my  couch  ^  however  little  honour  this  might  reflect 
upon  my  courtesy.  He  however  did  not  take  it  ill; 
and  atier  some  weeks  we  met  again  as  old  acquaint- 
ances at  Hebron. 

The  object  of  Defa'  Allah's  Tisit  here  we  did  not 
learn  at  the  time;  but  it  afterwards  turned  out,  that 
he  beiuuged  to  the  warlike  party  we  had  met  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  had  come  hither  to  mduce  the  Ta'amirah 
to  jom  in  the  expedition.   But  they  had  already  suf- 
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fered  enough  firom  war^  and  were  too  wary  to  make 

any  movement  which  might  draw  upon  them  the 
uotice  of  the  Egyptian  governiiit  at ;  so  that  the  Sheikh 
of  the  Jeh&lin  did  not  effect  his  purpose,  and  left  the 
encampment  during  the  night  to  orertake  his  party. 
But  the  Khatih  was  still  too  much  of  a  diplomatist  not 
to  keep  ail  this  for  the  present  to  himself;  and  it  was 
only  after  our  return  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  gave  us 
this  information. 

Wednesday  J  May  9th.  We  rose  soon  after  4  o'clock, 
and  iouked  about  upon  the  encampment.  All  was 
already  in  motion  at  this  early  hour.  There  were 
about  six  hundred  sheep  and  goals,  the  latter  being 
the  mast  numerous ;  and  the  process  of  milking  was 
now  going  on.  They  have  few  cows.  The  six  tents 
were  arranged  in  a  sort  of  square ;  they  were  made  of 
black  hair-cloth,  not  large ;  and  were  mostly  open  at 
one  end  and  on  the  sides,  the  latter  being  turned  up. 
The  teiits  torined  the  common  rendezvous  of  men, 
women,  children,  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  The  wo- 
men were  without  veils,  and  seemed  to  make  nothing 
of  our  presence.  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing various  procejsses  in  the  housekeeping  ol  nomadic 
life.  The  women  in  some  of  the  tents  were  kneading 
bread,  and  baking  it  in  thin  cakes  in  the  embers  or  on 
iron  plates  over  the  fire.  Another  female  was  churn- 
ing the  luilk  in  a  very  primitive  way,  wliich  we  often 
saw  afterwards  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
chum  consists  of  a  common  water-skin,  i.  e.  the  tanned 
skin  of  a  goat  stripped  off  whole  and  the  extremities 
sewed  up.  This  is  partly  hiled  with  the  milk ;  and  being 
then  suspended  in  a  slight  frame,  or  between  two  sticks 
leaning  against  the  tent  or  house,  it  is  regularly  moved 
to  and  fro  with  a  jerk  until  the  process  is  completed. 

In  anotlier  tent  a  woman  was  kneeling  and  grmd- 
ing  at  the  hand-mill.   These  mills  are  doubtless  those 
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of  scriptural  times;  and  are  similar  to  the  Scottish 
qtiem.  They  consist  of  two  stones  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  lying  one  upon  the  other, 
with  a  slight  conyexity  between  them  and  a  hole 
through  the  upper  to  receive  the  grain.  The  lower 
stone  is  fixed,  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  cement,  whicli 
rises  around  it  like  a  bowl  and  receiyes  the  meal  as 
it  &lls  from  the  stones.  The  upper  stone  is  turned 
upon  the  lower,  by  means  of  an  upright  stick  fixed  in 
it  as  a  handle.  We  afterwards  saw  many  of  these 
mills  i  and  saw  only  women  grinding,  sometimes  one 
alone  and  sometimes  two  together.  The  female  kneels 
or  sits  at  her  task,  and  turns  the  mill  with  both  hands, 
ieediiig  it  occasionally  with  one.  The  labour  is  evi- 
dently hard ;  and  the  grating  sound  of  the  mill  is 
heard  at  a  distance,  indicating  (like  our  coffees-mills) 
the  presence  of  a  family  and  of  household  life.  We 
heard  no  song  as  an  accompaniment  to  tlie  work.* 

As  we  were  looking  round  upon  this  scene  of  busy 
life,  the  sun  rQse  gloriously  over  the  wide  prospect, 
and  shed  his  golden  light  upon  a  landscape,  not  rich 
indeed  in  appearance,  for  all  is  rocky  and  sterile  to  the 
view ;  yet  fertile  in  pasturage,  as  was  testihed  by  the 
nmltitiide  of  flocks.  The  curling  smoke  ascendmg 
from  various  Arab  encampments  in  the  distance, 
added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  landscape. 

We  left  the  encampment  at  6^  10'  for  Tekii'a,  keep- 
ing along  the  eastern  brow  of  the  high  ground.  The 
Khatib  had  shaken  off  his  illness  during  the  night; 
and  now  marched  as  our  leader  with  vigour  and  spirit. 
As  his  tribe  bad  been  disarmed,  our  guides  could  law- 

l)«Two  women  than  be  grind-  Toiee  of  gladness,  the  Toiee  of  the 

ing  at  the  miU ;  Uic  one  ehall  be  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the 

taken  and  the  other  lel\  ;"  Matt,  bride,  ihr  90und  of  the  mill-stonee 

xxi¥.  41.  Luke  xvii.  35.  Comp  Ex.  and  the  ii^ht  of  the  candle Jer. 

xl  5.—"  Moreover  I  will  take  Iroin  xxv.  10.   Compare  Rev.  xviii.  22, 

them  the  voiee  of  nirdi  and  the  23. 
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folly  carrj'  no  better  weapone  thaa  short  clnlis  and 
staves;  but  they  prided  themselves  on  bearing  our 

muskets  and  pistols ;  and  took  with  them  also  a 
of  their  owHi  which  was  ciaudestiiieLy  kept  among 
them. 

We  reached  Tekii'a  at  &  35'.  It  lies  on  an  ele- 
vated hill,  not  steep,  but  broad  oa  the  top,  and  covered 
with  ruins  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  acres.  These 
consist  chiefly  in  the  ibandations  of  houses  built  of 
squared  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled.  At  the 
N.  E.  part  are  the  reiiiaiiis  of  a  large  square  tower  or 
castle,  still  the  highest  point  of  all.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  site  are  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church;  among 
which  are  several  fragments  of  columns,  and  a  baptis- 
mal font  of  rose-coloured  limestone  verging  iuto  mar- 
ble. The  font  is  octagonal,  five  feet  in  diameter  on 
the  outside,  four  feet  on  the  inside,  and  three  feet  nine 
inches  deep.  There  are  many  cisterns  excavated  in 
the  rocks;  and  not  far  off  is  a  living  spring,  irom 
which  our  Arabs  brought  us  fine  water.  The  ruins 
of  a  church  lying  a  mile  flirther  South,  as  mentioned 
by  Pococke,  we  did  not  see.' 

Tlic  lugh  position  of  Teku'a  gives  it  a  wide  pros- 
pect Toward  the  N.  £.  the  land  slopes  down  to- 
wards Wftdy  Khtireitto;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  level  table-land ;  beyond 
which  are  vallies  and  then  other  higher  hills.  This 
belt  is  tilled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  were 
now  several  fields  of  grain  upon  it  On  the  South  at 
some  distance,  another  deep  valley  runs  off  S.  E.  to- 
wards the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  direction 
is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab, 
with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen  through 

1)  Probably  the  fountain  is  that  a  grotto  towards  the  N.  W.  Vol 
meniioDed  by  PiMoeke,  at  being  in    II.  p.  41.  IbL 
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apenmgs  among  the  rugged  and  desolate  invenrening 
mountains.   In  the  E.  S.  E.  weie  seen  also  two  iso^ 

lated  towers,  Kusr  'Antar  and  Kusr  Um  el-Lei ii  1611, 
between  Teku'a  and  the  continuation  of  Wady  Khu- 
leitQn;  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  remarkable 
about  them.^ 

Here  then  are  the  remains  oi'thc.  Tekoa  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  whence  Joab  called  the  "  wise  woman"  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  Absalom ;  and  which,  fortified  by 
Rehoboam,  was  afterwards  the  birth-place  of  the  pro- 
phet Amos,  and  gave  its  name  also  to  tlie  adjacent 
desert  on  the  East.^  Not  only  is  the  present  name 
decisiTe ;  but  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  its  site 
are  equally  distinct  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe 
Tekoa  as  lyin<2f  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem  and 
miles  Irom  Bethlehem  towards  the  South;  and  the 
latter  fiirther  remarks,  that  from  Bethlehem  he  had 
Tekoa  d«ly  before  his  eyes.'  We  did  not  indeed 
travel  the  direct  route  between  these  two  places;  l)ut 
the  distance  is  still  it  ckoned  at  two  hours.^  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  St  Sabas  established 
in  (his  vicinity  a  new  fatim,  in  connection  with  the 
greater  one  which  still  bears  his  own  name;  and  this 
became  aiterwards  a  seat  of  strife  and  controversv, 
as  has  already  been  related.*  About  A.  D.  765,  Te- 
koa was  visited  by  8t  WilUbald;  it  was  then  a  Ghris- 


1)  At  Tek&'a  we  obtained  the 
foHowing  bearings:  Frank  Moun- 
tain N.  50**  E.  Mount  of  Oliveo 
N.  15**  E.  Sftr  BAhil,  a  village  to- 
mrda  Jerasalem,  ft.  13^  E.  MAr 
Elyig  N.  5°  E.  Bethlehem  N. 
Neby  Samwll  N.  2=^  W.  Abu  Nu- 
ieim  N.  15^  W.  Beit  FeiiV  S. 
9Sf*  W.  esb-Shivikkh,  ft  we&4yiiat 
filiate,  S.  51°  W. 

2)  2 Sam.  xiv.  2.  2  Chron.  xi.  6. 
Amosi.  L  2  Cbroa.  xx.  20. 1  Mace 
ix.33. 

3)  Qnomagt.  art  £ttl^ 


Prooem.  Comm.  in  Jercm.  vi.  1, 

"Thecuam  quoque  virnlmn  in 
monte  situm  .  .  .  quolnlie  ociilis 
cernimus."  See  tlie  authorities 
collected  in  Reland  Palaest  p. 
1028. — Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon 

S^ves  the  distance  of  Tekoa  from 
eru8alem  at  nine  inileti  j  which  is 
inconriiteiit  witli  BuMlms  and 
idthlUauieU;  and  ii  probably  a  cor* 
mption. 

4)  Com  p.  Turner's  Tour,  etc 
II.  p.  240. 

5)  Saaabove,  pp.  S7, 88. 
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tian  place  and  bad  a  church.'  In  the  time  of  tbe 
crusades  it  was  still  inliabited  by  Christians,  who 
aflbrded  aid  to  the  crusaders  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  place  was  afterwards  assigned  bv  king 
Fulco  to  the  canons  of  the  churcii  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  exchange  for  Bethany.'  In  A.  D.  1138,  TduMt 
was  sacked  by  a  party  of  Turks  from  beyond  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  mostly  taken  refuge  in 
the  cavern  above  described  at  Khilreitto,  which  was 
held  to  be  that  of  Adullam.' 

Whether  Tekoa  ever  recovered  from  this  blow,  we 
are  not  informed ;  nor  do  we  know  any  thing  further  as 
to  the  time  of  its  abandonment.^  In  the  days  of  Q^uares- 
mius  it  was,  as  now,  desolate,  and  was  not  visited  Ibr 
fear  ol'  the  Arabs ;  though  Morone  in  the  same  century 
mentions  the  baptismal  ibnt  among  the  ruins.^  A  few 
years  later  (A.  D.  1666)  Von  Troilo  visited  the  spot^ 
and  describes  its  appearance  much  as  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent.® Since  that  time  travellers  have  not  un frequently 
passed  this  way ;  sometimes  on  their  route  betweea 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron/ 

We  had  been  hesitating,  whether  to  go  ftom  Tekoa 
to  Hebron,  about  four  hours  distant ;  or  keep  upon  the 
hills  more  towards  the  left,  and  thus  explore  the 
country  between  us  and  'Ain  Jidy  more  thoroughly. 
Adopting  the  latter  course,  as  presenting  a  route 
hitlierto  untrodden  by  travellers,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  at     40',  desceudmg  towards  the  S.  W.  We 

1)  Hodocporiooo,  p.  377,  ad.  too  Breydenbach,  Reivb.  p.  133. 
Mabillon.  Rauwolf  mistakes  the FrankMOQD' 

2)  Wm.  Tyr.  VIU.  7.  XV.  26.    tain  ibr  it ;  ibid.  p.  645. 

See  p.  102,  above.  5)  duaresmius  II.  p.  6S7.  Mo- 

3)  WiU.  Tyr.  XV.  6.   Wnken    rone,  p.  203. 

C.  sell,  der  Kr.  IL  p.  68S.  Saa  6)Raiaabe0Ghr.p.314^  DreaL 

above,  p.  175.  1676. 

4)  Brocardus  aiid  Mariiius  Sa-  7)  E.  a.  le  Brun,  p.  279.  Mori* 
nutas  mentioii  Tekoa  $  but  mtrehr  son,  p.  &7.  Poooelce  IL  £• 41. 
as  an  unr  lent  place.  Broc.  c.  IX.  Turner  II.  p.  240.  Irbyaadniil* 
p.  184.  Mario. Samiu p.247.  So  giae and  par^^  p.  341« 
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toon  struck  apon  a  small  Wady,  and  followed  it  down 
in  the  same  direction  until  ten  minutes  past  eight. 

Here  the  larger  Wady  Arru]>  cuiries  in  from  the  S.  W. 
and  the  united  valley,  under  the  name  of  Wady  Jehar, 
now  runs  off  towardls  the  8.  K  to  join  the  great  Wady 
el-GhaT)  which  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  a  short  dis- 
tance S.  of  'Airi  July.  Following  up  the  Wady  'Ar- 
rdb,  we  took  the  branch  that  leads  to  a  small  village 
called  Sa'ir/.  being  also  the  usual  road  to  Hebron.  At 
9  o'clock,  before  reaching  this  village,  (which  lies  half 
an  hour  beyond,  or  two  hours  from  IV  koa,)  we  turned 
to  the  left  into  a  side-valley ;  and  loilo wing  it  upwards 
to  its  head,  we  then  passed  up  a  steep  ascent  The 
Tiillies  along  which  we  thus  travelled,  and  the  sides  of 
the  hills  around,  were  sprinkled  and  sometimes  covered 
with  arbutus,  dwarf  oaks,  small  firs,  and  other  bushes, 
with  an  abundance  of  the  Za'ter ;  presenting  the  same 
general  features  as  the  country  around  Hebron. 

At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  which  we  reached  at  9^ 
20',  is  a  cistern  marked  by  two  or  three  trees.  The 
spot  is  called  Bir  ez-ZaTer&neh.^  The  country  before 
us  was  now  a  high  rocky  tract,  exhibiting  on  our  left 
no  appearance  of  cultivation,  though  there  are  occa- 
sional traces  of  its  having  been  formerly  inhabited. 
A  few  vUlages  appeared  at  a  distance  on  our  right. 
Fifteen  mmutes  from  B!r  ez-Za'fer&neh  (at  9^  40^), 
while  this  place  bore  N.  50°  E.  and  Shiyukh  S.  86^ 
W.  the  next  point  of  our  route,  Beni  Na'im,  came  in 
right,  bearing  S.  9^  W.  But  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  towards  it,  we  were  compelled  to  make  a 
great  detour  towards  the  West,  in  order  to  pass  around 
Uie  heads  of  several  branches  of  the  Wady  el-Ghar, 
which  lay  between  us  and  Beni  Na'im,  and  were  said 

1)  Probably  tbe  nine  which  2)  From  this  gpot  Tekoa  bor« 
Irby  and  Mas^f  catt  8iph«er;    N.  E.  by  N.  Beit  Fcij&r  N.  25P 

W.  ShiyAkh  S.  W. 

Vol.  II.  24 
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to  be  60  deep  and  rugged  as  to  be  nearly  impassable  ' 

for  horses. — At  the  point  where  we  now  were,  we  saw 
traces  of  former  foundations ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  there 
were  ruins  of  small  square  towers  on  our  left.  At  half 
past  ten,  we  crossed  a  low  sharp  ridge^  from  which 
Bir  ez-Za'feraneh  bore  about  N.  70"  E.  and  at  10''  W 
we  halted  for  ten  minutes  in  the  shallow  valley  beyond. 
From  hence  our  Muk&riyeh  went  with  one  horse  to  He- 
bron to  purchase  barley ;  to  rejohi  us  again  at  Beni 
Na'im.  They  had  neglected  to  bring  a  supply,  think- 
ing they  could  so  manage  as  to  induce  us  to  go  to 
Hebron. 

Starting  again  at  ten  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock, 

we  began  from  this  point  to  lake  a  more  direct  course 
towards  Beni  Na'im,  proceeding  hrst  for  half  au  hour 
in  a  direction  nearly  South.  We  soon  came  upon  the 
brow  of  a  very  deep  valley  on  our  right ;  which,  coni- 
•  mencing  further  to  the  North,  here  runs  towards  the 
South,  and  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Dhohenyeh 
goes  to  join  Wady  es-Seba'.  After  receiving  the  Wady 
in  which  Hebron  lies,  it  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el* 
Kliulil  ;  and  is  the  great  drain  of  all  the  re^jion  around. 
At  IP  20  we  saw  Nebi  Yiinas,  or  Huliuil,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  this  valley,  bearing  N.  35^  W.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  the  other  side.'  Near  by  us 
w  as  a  broken  cistern'^  in  the  rocks,  well  covered  on 
the  inside  with  cement.  A  ruin  called  Beit  'Ainun 
was  pouited  out,  bearing  N.  40^  W.  Hebron,  as  near 
as  we  could  judge,  bore  about  S.  50^  W.  and  was  not 
far  from  an  hour  distant.  The  direction  of  Beni  Na'im 
was  here  S.  50^  £.  towards  which  we  now  shaped  our 
course. 

We  were  thus  travelling  along  the  dividing  line 

between  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  although  we  now  diverged  irom  the  great 

1)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  319. 
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Talley  ou  our  right,  yet  it  continued  to  be  the  drain  of 
all  the  coimtry  on  ihat  side  during  the  whole  day. 
As  we  approached  Beni  Na'im,  the  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion increased ;  and  the  level  spots  of  any  size  were 
sown  with  barley  or  millet*  Towards  the  West,  olive- 
trees  and  small  vineyards  appeared  occasionally. 
All  the  tillage  belongs  to  the  few  scattered  villages 
which  we  saw. 

The  whole  slope  towards  the  Dead  Sea  on  this 
side  of  Jerusalem,  resembles  in  its  general  features 
the  same  slope  on  the  North  of  that  city.  But  it  has 
even  less  of  fertility ;  the  desert  region  extending 
&irther  up  from  the  pead  Sea  towards  the  water- 
summit.  Still,  even  in  those  parts  where  all  Is  now 
desolate^  there  are  everywhere  traces  of  the  hand  of 
the  men  of  other  days,  as  we  saw  both  yesterday  and 
to4ayi  terraces,  walls,  stones  gathered  along  the 
paths,  frequent  cisterns,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the 
hills  indeed  exhibit  the  remains  of  terraces  built  up 
around  them,  the  undoubted  sign^s  ol  former  cultivation. 

After  a  long  ride  we  reached  Beni  Na'im  at  twenty  - 
minutes  past  noon,  where  we  made  a  halt  of  several 
hours.  This  is  a  village  with  a  mosk,  lying  on  very 
high  ground,  to  which  the  ascent  is  gradual  ou  every 
side,  fiurming  a  conspicuous  object  to  all  the  region 
far  and  near.  It  overlooks  the  country  around  He- 
bron  ;  and  is  therefore  not  iiiiprobably  the  very  highest 
point  in  all  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  According  to 
the  Muslims  this  is  the  burial-place  of  Lot ;  and  the 
mosk  professedly  covers  his  tomb.'  It  is  a  well-built 
structuro  imicli  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  Khan, 
surrouuduig  a  court  with  chambers  and  porticos  around 
the  inside.  The  flat  roof  over  these  forms  a  terrace 
along  the  wall,  which  is  furnished  with  loop-holes  for 

1)  Sir  John  Maundeville  men-     his  day  two  miles  frotn  Hebron; 
tioiui  tha  tomb  of  Lot  a»  ahown  io    Travel  p.  68.  Loud.  1839. 
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muskets ;  aud  thus  the  building  answers  also  the  pur- 
pose of  a  fortress.  Some  of  the  houses  of  the  village 
are  built  of  large  hewn  stones,  indicating  antiquity. 
Most  of  them  were  in  good  repair,  but  none  of  them 
now  uihabited  ;  all  the  people  being  abroad,  dwelling 
in  tents  or  caves,  in  order  to  watch  their  flocks  and 
fields  of  grain.  This  is  the  custom  of  the  peasants  in 
this  part  of  Palestine,  during  the  months  of  pasturage 
in  spring  and  until  the  crops  are  gathered ;  while  in 
autumn  and  winter  they  inhabit  their  villages.^ 
Cisterns  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  testify  also  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  site ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  rocks  is 
in  many  places  hewn  smooth  or  scarped.  Over  most 
of  the  cisterns  is  laid  a  broad  and  thick  flat  stone, 
with  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  forming  the  mouth 
of  the  cistern.  This  hole  we  found  in  many  crises 
covered  with  a  heavy  stone,  which  it  would  require 
two  or  three  men  to  roll  away.^ 

From  the  roof  of  the  mosk  at  Beni  Na'im  we  had 
anextensive  view  on  cvcrv  side,  and  especially  tow  ards 
the  East  and  South.  Tlic  prospect  towards  the  North 
was  limited  by  the  high  tract  over  which  we  had  just 
passed ;  and  towards  the  West  and  S.  W.  by  the  bills 
around  Hebron.  The  mountains  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea  were  very  distinct;  but  the  sea  itself  was  not 
visible  except  through  gaps  in  the  western  mountains^ 
by  which  the  eye  could  penetrate  into  its  deep  bosom. 
One  of  these  was  said  U)  he  near  the  pass  of  ^Vin  Jidy; 
and  through  another,  further  South,  wc  could  perceive 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  sand-bank  in  the  sea. 
Towards  the  South  the  land  sinks  down  gradually  to 

1)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  313.  stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and 
We  afterwards  met  with  other  like  watered  the  phocp,  and  put  the 
instances.  atone  a^aia  upon  the  well's  mouth 

2)  Gen.  xxix.  2,  3,  <(a  groat  in  hit  ptaee.**  We  afterwards  aaw 
■tone  was  upon  the  weli^s  mouth ;  many  illustrations  ofthispaeeageia 
and  thither  wtTP  ail  the  flock?!  the  neMu  ;  the  ciRterns  beiii'j-  vf?ry 
gathered  j  and  they  rolled  the  olten  thus  covered  with  a  stoae. 
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an  extensive  basin  or  plain,  liaving  many  villages  and 
ancient  sites,  with  which  we  afterwards  became  bet- 
ter acquainted.  We  now  remarked  the  ancient  fort* 
tm  of  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and  beyond  it  a  dark  moun- 
tain ridire  begiiiiuug  not  iur  to  the  left  and  running 
off  W.  S.  W.* 

In  respect  to  the  place  which  anciently  stood  here, 
we  can  be  guided  only  by  conjecture.  Jerome  relates 

ot  Paula,  that,  departino^  from  Hebron,  she  stopped 
upon  the  height  of  Capliar  Barucha^  *  Village  of 
Benediction to  which  place  Abraham  accompanied 
the  Lord,  and  where  of  course  he  afterwards  looked 
towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  beheld  the  smoke 
of  their  burning/^  Here  Paula  looked  out  upon  the 
wide  desert,  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  regions  of  Engaddi  and  Zoar;  and  here  she  re- 
nieiiibered  Lot  and  his  sin.^  She  then  returned  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Tekoa.  All  these  circumstances 
accord  exactly  with  the  situation  of  Beni  Na*lm,  and 
with  no  other  spot ;  and  the  mention  of  Lot  in  this 
connection,  niay  lielp  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
present  Muhammedan  tradition. — This  of  course  was 
a  different  place  from  the  Valley  of  Berachah  (bene- 
diction) in  the  direction  of  Tekoa,  where  Jehoshaphat 
celebrated  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  Moabites 
and  Anmionites.^  Yet  even  of  this  perhaps  a  trace 
remains  in  the  name  Ber&kiU^  which  stands  on  See- 
tzen's  map,  and  is  found  also  in  our  lists. 

1)  From  Uie  mosk  wc  took  bear-  cilio  Caphar  Banicha,  id  est,  ri7- 
in£:s  :  esh-Shiyiikh  N.  5**  W.  Pass  lae  benerlirtirmis  •  quom  ad  locnm 
of  'AinJidyS.  65^  E.  Wadv  el-  Abraham  Dominum  prosequutus 
M6jib  beyond  the  sea,  N.'  80^  E.  ent.  Unde  latam  despiciens  «oli- 
Kurmul  S.  23°  VV. — Hebron  beara  tudineiDi  ac  terrain  quondam  So- 
S.  82"  W.  distant  about  an  hour  domae,  etc.  Recordabatur  spe- 
and  a  half.  This  wc  wpre  able  bmcne  Lot,  etc."  Hieron.  En.  86, 
■fterwards  to  ascertain  IVoia  tliti  iidEui-toch. Epitaph. Paulae, T.I V. 
hill  west  of  Hebron.  See  Hebron,  ii.  p.  675.  ed.  Mart.  See  also  Re- 
May  25th.  land  Palaest.  pp.  35G,  GS5. 

2)  Gen.  xviii.  33.  xix.  27,  29.  4)  2  Chron.  XX,  1, 2,  20, 26,  27. 

3)  >^  Altera  die  ttetit  in  super* 
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On  arriving  at  Bcni  Na'im  we  quietly  took  posses- 
sion of  the  court  of  the  niosk ;  spread  our  carpets  in 
the  northern  portico ;  and  our  servants  having  kneaded 

and  bakt'd  unleavened  bread  for  the  first  time,  we 
enjoyed  our  repast  and  made  ourselves  very  comfortr 
able.  The  weather  was  bright  and  pleasant,  with  a 
mid-day  temperature  of  67^  F.  After  two  hours  the 
Mukartyeh  arrived  from  Hebron  ;  bringing  with  thm 
their  barley,  and  also  oranges  and  other  fruit  for  us. 

'  We  had  before  been  undecided  what  route  to  take 
from  Beni  Na'im  ;  but  the  sight  of  Kurmul,  and  a  re- 
port of  names  like  Zif,  Ma'iii.  and  Yutta,  in  that  region, 
induced  us  to  bend  our  stept^  that  way.  Near  Tekoa 
we  had  fallen  in  with  two  of  the  Arabs  Raahaideh, 
who  dwell  around  'Ain  Jidy ;  and  as  this  point  lay  out 
of  the  terniones  of  our  guides  of  the  Ta'amirah,  we 
had  taken  up  one  of  these  Arabs,  both  as  a  further 
guide  for  that  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  likewise  in  order  to  insure  a  good  reception 
from  such  Arabs  of  his  trihe,  as  we  migiit  happen  to  fail 
in  with.  In  going  to  Kurmul  we  -entered  also  the 
territory  of  the  Jehalin. 

We  left  Beni  Na'im  at  half  past  3  o'clock,  descend- 
ing gradually ;  and  in  twenty  aimutes  came  in  sigiit 
of  Ymta  on  the  disUnt  hills,  bearing  S.  55^  W.  This 
is  doubtless  the  Juttah  of  the  Old  Testament ;  we  after- 
wards saw^  it  much  nearer,  and  I  shall  again  recur  to 
it.^  At  the  same  time  Beni  Na'iiu  bore  N.  40°  E.  and 
Yiikin  S.  5°  W.  The  latter  is  a  Muhanunedan  Makam 
(station),  where  they  say  Lot  stopped  after  his  flight 
from  Sodom.  At  4*"  10'  we  passed  close  by  it ;  and 
continued  to  descend  gradually  towards  the  plain.  At 
4f  o'clock  we  reached  the  western  base  of  TeU  Zif 
(Hill  of  Zif)  a  round  eminence  situated  in  the  plain, 

■ 

1)  Josh.  XV.  55.  xxL  16*  See  under  June  4tb* 
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a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height.  Here  we  fell  into 

the  ruiid  from  Hebron  to  Kurmiil. 

The  proper  ruins  of  Zif,  the  Ziph  of  the  Old  TesiaF* 
nient,  lie  about  ten  minuteB  east  of  this  pointy  on  a 
low  hHl  or  rid^e  between  two  small  Wadys,  which 
commence  liere  and  run  towards  tlic  Dead  Sea.  We 
ran  thither  on  foot  along  the  north  side  of  the  Tell, 
which  is  separated  from  the  ruins  by  one  of  the  Wadjs« 
There  is  here  little  to  be  seen  except  broken  walls 
and  louiidations,  most  oi  them  of  unhewn  stones,  but 
indicating  solidity  and  covering  a  considerable  tract 
of  ground.  In  the  middle  is  alow  massiTe  square  build- 
ing, constructed  of  squared  stones  and  vaulted  within 
with  pointed  arches;  showing  that  the  place  must 
have  been  inhabited  long  after  the  Muhammedan  con- 
quest. Gistenm  also  remain ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  is  a  narrow  sloping  passage  cut  down  into  the 
rock,  terminating  at  a  door  with  a  subterranean  cham- 
ber beyond,  which  may  have  served  as  a  tomb  or  more 
probably  as  a  magazine. — ^On  the  top  of  Tell  Ztf  is  a 
level  plot  appaieiuly  ouce  enclosed  by  a  wall;  and 
here  too  are  several  cisterns.^ 

Ziph  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  existing  in  hi» 
day  eastward  from  Hebron.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  in  history.* 

BIouDting  again  at  ten  minutes  past  5  o^ clock,  we 
proceeded  upon  the  Hebron  road  towards  Kurmul. 
The  region  around,  and  especially  upon  our  right, 
was  the  finest  we  had  ^ct  seen  in  the  hill-country  of 

1)  From  this  Tell,  some  fifteen  bron  towards  the  East.  It  is  in- 
rods  east  of  our  road,  thr  niitin  of  deed  somewhat  east  of  South  ;  but 
Ztl'  bore  N.  7B^  £.  diHUuit  about  the  distance  is  nut  quite  an  hour 
tea  mmntaB.  Beni  Nate  N.  30^  and  three  aoarten  with  €anel%  or 
£.  Kurmul  S.  7®  W.  Hebron  less  than  nve  Roman  miles.  Je- 
•bout  N.  by  W.  rome  had  no  personal  knowledge 

2)  Onomast.  art.  Ziph,  Ease-  of  this  regioo,  and  hia  estimates  of 
Ito  does  not  mention  it.~*Jerome  distances  are  haraTSryloota.  See 
Myi  it  waa  eifl^  milaa  from  He-  under  May  Wth. 
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Judab.  The  great  plain  or  basin  s^ead  itself  out  in 
that  direction,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  higher  land  or 

hills,  except  upon  the  East,  where  it  slopes  off  towards 
the  D^ad  Sea.  The  elevation  of  this  plaiu,  though 
not  so  great  as  that  of  Dhoheriyeh^  cannot  be  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  waters  apparently  flow  oflTin  both 
directions,  partly  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  partly 
towards  Wady  es-Seba\  The  surface  of  the  plain  is 
waving,  and  almost  free  from  rocks ;  indeed  evea  the 
smaller  stones  are  less  abuiiilaut  lliaii  nsiial.  At  pre- 
sent the  whole  tract  was  almost  covered  with  hoe 
fields  of  wheat,  belonging  to  persons  in  Hebron  who 
rent  the  land  of  the  government.  Watchmen  were 
stationed  in  various  parts,  to  prevent  cattle  and  ili>cks 
from  trespassing  upon  the  grain.  The  wheat  was  now 
ripening;  and  we  had  here  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
Scripture.  Our  Arabs  "  ware  an  hungered/'  and  going 
into  the  fiekls,  they  "  plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  and  did 
eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hauds.'^^  On  being  ques- 
tioned, they  said  this  was  an  old  custom,  and  no  one 
would  speak  against  it ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  hun- 
gry, ami  it  was  allowed  as  a  charity.  We  saw  this 
afterwards  in  repeated  instances. 

In  the  first  ten  minutes  we  noticed  two  small  sites 
of  ruined  foundations  on  our  left,  for  which  our  guides 
knew  no  uaine  ;  but  w^hich  the  Jehalin,  as  we  al'ter- 
wards  passed  this  way,  included  under  the  name  of 
ZIf.  At  5*"  40'  there  were  other  ruins  upon  a  low  hill 
at  our  left,  called  Um  el-'Amad,  *  mother  of  the  pillar.* 
Foundations  and  heaps  of  stones  with  some  cisterns 
cover  a  small  tract  oi  ground ;  while  two  or  three 
coarse  columns  mark  the  site  probably  of  a  village 
church,  and  give  occasion  for  the  name.'  Beyond  this 

1)  Matt.  xii.  i.  Mark  n.  8S.        2)  We  visited  thit  ipoi  slUr- 
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point,  the  land  which  was  not  ploughed,  was  covered 
wilh  the  herbs  Za'ter  and  Bellan  (or  Netsh\  which 
afford  fine  pasturage  for  aheep  and  goats;  the  latter 
piefienring  it  eren  to  graaa.  The  tower  of  SemO'a 
was  occasionally  in  sight. 

We  came  to  the  ruins  of  Carmel  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  six ;  and  were  ahout  to  pitch  our  tent  by 
the  lesenroir  in  the  deep  head  of  the  valley,  when  an 
Arab  peasant  came  and  warned  us  against  it,  saying 
there  were  wanderers  (i(^bbers)  round  about,  and  in- 
viting ua  to  go  on  to  Ma'in  to  an  encampment  of  peaa* 
ants  from  Yiltta.  This  we  consented  to  do,  more  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  place  and  the  people,  than  from 
any  apprehension  of  danger ;  for  our  escort  was  not  of 
a  kind  which  robbers  would  be  likely  to  attack.  Ac- 
e(NrdingIy,  after  five  minutes'  delay,  we  went  on,  and 
reached  the  place  at  live  minutes  before  seven  o'clock. 
Here  we  encamped  by  a  sheep-fold  near  a  cavern.  It 
was  now  dark  and  a  strong  chill  vnnd  was  blowing 
fifom  the  West;  so  that  we  rejoiced  in  the  protection 
of  our  tent,  and  enjoyed  also  the  blazing  fire  of  our 
Arabs  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  rock. 

A  band  of  peasants  from  Yiltta  were  here,  keeping 
their  flocks  and  dwelling  in  caves  amid  the  ruins  of 
Ma  in.  They  gathered  around  us,  astonished  at  our 
appearance  among  them;  but  their  shyness  seemed 
rather  to  proceed  from  timidity^  than  from  any  dispo- 
sition to  be  uncivil.  They  answered  our  questions  at 
first  with  suspicion,  but  with  apparent  honesty  ;  and 
their  distrust  soon  passed  away. — The  encampment 
was  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  conical  hill  of 
Ma'tn,  five  minutes'  walk  below  the  summit.  This 
hill  rises  gradually  not  less  than  some  two  bundled 
feet  above  the  site  of  Carmel. 

Tkwnsday,  May  \m.  We  repaired  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  to- 
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wards  the  North  and  over  the  broad  plain  on  the 
West.   The  sun  rose  in  his  strength,  and  poured  a 

flood  of  golden  light  upon  the  phiin  and  the  hills  be- 
yond; so  that  every  object  was  distinctly  seen.  The 
summit  is  crowned  with  ruins  of  no  great  extent; 
foundations  of  hewn  stone ;  a  square  enclosure,  the 
remains  probably  of  a  tower  or  small  castle ;  and  sev- 
eral cisterns.  The  view  is  fine,  including  on  the  East 
the  region  towards  the  Dead  Sea;  and  extending  on 
the  N.  to  Beni  Na'lm  and  Hebron,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  its  valley ;  and  on  the  West  to  Dhohe- 
riyeh  and  beyond.  Towards  the  Soutli  the  view  w  as 
interrupted  by  the  mountain  ridge  already  mentioned, 
about  half  an  hour  distant,  running  off  nearly  W.  S.  W. 
We  could  not  learn  that  it  had  any  special  name ;  it 
certainly  is  not  called  the  mountain  of  Kurmui,  or 
Mount  Carmel ;  unless  sometimes  because  of  its  vicin- 
ity to  that  place.' 

From  Ma'in  we  could  distinu^iiish  quite  a  number  of 
places ;  the  bearings  of  which  are  given  in  the  note 
below.^  Of  these  places  several  are  of  unquestionable 
antiquity.  Ma'ln  is  without  doubt  the  Maon  of  Na- 
bal.'  Semu'a  we  had  formerly  seen  from  Diiuhc  i  iyeh, 
and  it  probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Eshtemoa.^ 
'Attir  suggests  the  Jattir  of  Scripture  f  while  Sdsieh 

1)  Seetzen  mvea  it  this  name  form,  which  might  G^sily^  unsa  over 
Zacn'a  MonatL  Correap.  XVIL  into  the  Arabic  name  with  the  ar- 
p.  131.  tide,  ee-Semft'a.   Compare  the 

?^^?S«5rr^?i  i^"  Similar  case  of  cl-' Al  n,r  tl,e  He- 

«  i^o"^  ^Vi^ri  brew  Eiealeh     Wv.  visited  Se- 

South.  Sfisieh  N.  88*  W.  »Anftb  ^...^  r.  turjuuir  from  Wadv 
with  a  small  tower  N.         W.  j^^^^  ^.    gj^^^"^  •> 

Shu wc.keh  a  small  rum,  N .  8o-  W.    atoo  Vnentioned  in  ihi  south  of 

Dlio  HM-ivoh  on  the  luil^  N.  8.3^  VV.     j^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^j^^j 

Mejd  ei-i>a^  a  rum  on  a  hd   N.  „^      Sema'a ;  Jo.h.  xv.  26. 

!i  .  wil    7       .a  50  Josli.  XV.  48.    There  .s  here 

Hebron  N.  4^  W  Kurmu^  the  Yodh  into ' Ain!  of  wlich  ^ 
^tle  one  mJe  detent,  N.  10°  E.    ^^^^^  luM^ncv.- 

*i\iQi  o  Kaumer    rnnihumU  Jattir  with 

aI     k  :^^^*r\  TV,  JE^^cr  in  the  plain,  J.^.h.  xv,  24 j 

4)  Josh.  XXI.  14.  XV.  50    The  .ee hiB PalSsL  Edit.  2.  p.  188. 
Hebrew  name  haa  the  Hithpael 
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19  a  tract  of  rains  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  said  to  be 

larffe,  with  many  columns,  thou2:h  there  seemed  to  be 
no  houses  standing.  'Anab  is  of  course  the  ancient 
name  Anab  without  change  and  in  Shuweikeh,  the 
diminutive  form  of  Shaukeh,  we  may  recognise  the 
Sncoh  of  the  mountains  ot  Jiulah.^  In  Yutta  and  Kur- 
mui  we  have  the  Juttali  and  iJarmei  ol'  antiquity. 
Most  of  these  places  we  afterwards  saw  again,  in  re- 
turning by  a  more  western  route  from  Wady  M^sa. 

Here  tlien  we  fouiitl  ourselves  surrounded  by  the 
towns  oi'  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  aud  could  enume* 
rate  before  us  not  less  than  nine  places  stiirbeanng 
apparently  tlieir  ancient  names :  "  Maon^  Carmel,  and 
Ziph,  and  Juttali ;  '  Jattir,  Socoh,  Anab,  and  Eshte- 
moa;  "and  Kirjath  Arba,  which  is  Hebron."^  The 
feelings  with  which  we  looked  abroad  upon  these  an^ 
cient  sites,  most  of  which  had  hitherto  remained  un- 
known, were  of  themselves  a  sulhcient  reward  for  our 
whole  journey. 

Of  Ziph  I  have  already  spoken.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  enumerate  Anab,  Eshtemoa,  Jattir,  and  Jut- 
tah,  as  large  villages  in  their  age ;  thougii  tlie  specifi-  ' 
cations  they  give  of  their  sites  are  very  indefinite. 
Maon  was  then  desolate ;  and  the  Socoh  of  the  moiui* 
tains  is  not  niciUioned  by  them.*  Carmel  existed,  as 
we  shall  see  immediately.  But  from  the  days  of 
Jerome,  until  the  present  century,  not  one  of  these 
names,  except  Carmel,  occurs  in  history,  or  has  been 
known  as  beiiii^  still  in  existence.  The  crusaders 
seem  not  to  have  penetrated  into  this  region,  except 
in  one  or  two  military  excursions  around  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.   In  March,  1807,  Seetsen  passed 

1)  JoRh.  zi.  81.  XT.  50.  3)  Joflh.  xv.  48-^. 
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thioiigfa  this  tract  in  the  same  direedon  and  although 
his  letter  makes  mention  only  of  the  mountain  soofli 

of  Carmel,  yet  his  map  contains  the  names  of  Kiu  iiiul, 
Semu'a,  Yutta  and  Shuweikeh.^  In  1818,  Irby  and 
Mangles  and  their  companions  travelled  hy  this  route 
from  Hebron  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
none  of  them  mention  any  of  these  names.  The  former 
indeed  describe  what  seems  to  have  been  Kurmui  *  but 
they  caU  it "  Al-baid.">'  Within  the  last  few  yeai8» 
travellers  on  the  direct  route  teom  Wady  Mtai  to 
Hebron  have  passed  through  Seniu'a;  but  seem  to 
have  heard  notliing  of  these  other  ancient  places.^ 

While  we  were  taking  our  observations,  many  of 
the  peasants  gathered  around  us,  and  seemed  gratified 
to  hoki  our  telescopes  and  render  otlu  r  little  services ; 
although  they  wondered  at  our  employment  The 
opmion  was  expressed  among  themselves,  that  we  were 
each  noting  down  his  own  estate  in  the  lands  around. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  current  impression,  that 
e\  er  since  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
their  descendants  stiU  have  deeds  of  all  the  land;  and 
when  travellers  come  here,  their  presumed  object  is  to 
look  up  their  estates.  These  poor  people,  however, 
seemed  weli-pieased  at  the  idea  of  our  coming  to  take 
possession ;  hoping  in  this  way  to  be  themselves  freed 
from  the  oppression  of  Muslim  misrule. 

We  now  returned  on  loot  down  the  hill  towards 
Kurmui,  leaving  our  animals  to  follow  when  loaded. 
Here  are  more  extensive  ruins  than  we  yet  had  any- 
where seen,  unless  perhaps  at  Bethel.  On  the  way, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  castle,  are  the 
remains  of  a  church  standing  quite  alone.   The  whole 

1)  Seetzen  in  Zach's  Monatl.         2>  Travels,  p.  348. 
Correspond.  XVII.  p.  133,  sea.         3)  Stephens,   Lord  Lmdsay, 

His  map  is  foond  in  Uia  nme  worL  Sehubert,  ete. 
VoL  XXU. 
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hDgth  of  the  foundations  to  one  hundred  and  fiftynrix 

feet;  the  building  having  consisted  apparently  of  two 
parts.  The  eaAtenunost  of  these,  the  proper  church, 
with  columns,  measures  sixty-nine  feet  in  length  by 
ibrty-six  feet  hroad ;  the  western  part^  eighty-seven 
feet  long  by  forty-eight  feet  broad  ;  but  the  purpose  to 
which  the  latter  was  applied  we  could  not  determine. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  square  resenroir  sunk  in  the 
lock. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  lie  around  the  head  and  along 
the  two  sides  of  a  valley  of  some  width  and  depth ; 
the  head  of  which  forms  a  semicircular  amphitheatre 
shot  in  by  rocks.  From  thto  the  Talley  runs  for  some 
thirty  or  forty  rods  S.  S.  E.  and  then  bends  N.  E.  to- 
wards the  Dead  Sea.  The  bottom  of  the  amphitheatre  , 
is  a  beautiful  grass-plat,  with  an  artificial  reservoir  in 
the  middle,  measuring  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
long  by  seventy-four  feet  broad.  The  spring  from 
which  it  is  supplied,  is  in  the  rocks  on  the  N.  W.  where 
a  diamber  has  been  excavated.  The  water  to  brought 
cot  by  an  underground  channel,  first  to  a  small  basin 
near  the  rocks,  and  then  five  or  six  rods  further  to  the 
reservoir.  No  water  was  now  flowing  down  the 
valley. 

The  main  ruins  are  on  the  level  ground  west  of 
the  auipiii theatre ;  and  here  stands  the  castle.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  and  broken  walto  of 
dweUings  and  other  edifices,  scattered  in  every  direc* 
tion,  and  thrown  together  in  mournful  confusion  and 
desolation.  Most  of  the  stones  Avere  only  roughly 
hewn,  or  else  have  been  worn  away  by  time  and  ex- 
posure. In  the  western  part  are  the  remains  of  a 
smaller  church,  surrounded  by  those  of  very  many 
houses.  Here  is  also  an  open  pasj^age  leading  down 
into  a  narrow  cavern  apparently  natural,  which  may 
have  been  used  as  a  tomb  or  magaaine^  like  the  one 
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we  saw  at  Zif  A  similar  artificial  cave,  about  twenty 

feet  square,  is  seen  just  east  of  the  castle. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  remarkable  rum,  standing 
on  a  swell  of  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  It 
is  quadrangular,  the  sides  measuring  sixty>two  feet  by 
fortv-two,  and  facins:  to\\aids  the  eariHiml  points. 
The  height  now  remaining  is  about  thirty  teet  The 
external  wall  is  evidently  ancient;  and  has  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides  a  sloping  bulwark,  like 
the  citadel  in  Jerusalem.*  The  stones  are  bevelled; 
and  though  not  so  large  as  those  of  tiie  tower  ol  Hip- 
picus,  yet  the  architecture  is  of  the  same  kind ;  leaving 
little  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  Herod  or  of 
the  Romans.  There  is  a  lower  and  an  upj3er  story, 
both  once  arched ;  but  the  upper  arcii  is  gone.  .  The 
walls  are  nuie  feet  ten  inches  thick.  On  entering  the 
building,  the  first  thing  which  struck  me  was  the 
pointdl  areheSj  indicating  a  later  and  Saracenic 
architecture,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  external  ap- 
pearance. But  on  looking  further  and  examining  par- 
ticularly the  windows,  it  was  obvious,  that  the  interior 
part  had  been  built  up  at  a  later  period  within  the 
more  ancient  exterior  walls. — On  the  north  side  ol  the 
>  castle,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  are  the  foundations 
of  what  would  seem  to  have  been  a  round  tower, 
measuring  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet  m  dja meter 
from  outside  to  outside,  with  a  wall  six  feet  thick. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  subterranean,  or  at 
least  a  covered,  passage  from  this  building  into  the 
castle. — Adjacent  to  the  castle  on  the  East  was  also  a 
small  church. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  to  the 
castle,  was  apparently  a  less  important  part  of  the  town, 
perliaps  a  siil)urb.  There  is  here  also  a  small  tower 
on  the  brink,  with  a  like  sloping  bulwark  rising  up  out 

1)  See  above,  VoL  L  p.  451 
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of  the  valley.  On  the  point  of  a  hill  about  one  third 
of  a  mile  N.  E.  from  the  castle,  are  the  ruins  of  another 

large  church  and  of  a  few  other  buiklings.^ 

I  have  already  used  the  names  Kurmul  and  Caiiuel 
interchangeably ;  because  there  is  no  room  for  ques* 
tion,  that  this  is  the  Carmel  of  the  mountains  of  Judah ; 
where  Saul  set  up  the  trophy  of  his  victory  over 
Amaiek,  and  where  Nabal  was  shearing  his  sheep 
when  the  affair  took  pUce  between  him  and  David, 
in  which  Abigail  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part.^  No 
further  mention  of  this  Carmel  occurs  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day  as  a 
Tillage  ten  miles  from  Hebron,  verging  towards  the 
East,  with  a  Roman  garrison.'  From  that  time  on- 
ward we  hear  no  more  of  Carmel  until  lu  the  year 
1172 ;  when  Saiadiu  invaded  the  country  on  the  East 
and  South  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  crusaders  had 
fortresses ;  and  king  Amalrich,  having  marched  against 
him  without  effect,  atleng^th  drt  w  b.icl;  ai.d  encani|>ed 
at  Carmel.  Here  he  found  a  pool,  and  water  in  plenty 
for  his  army.  Whether  the  place  was  then  in  ruins, 
we  are  not  informed.^  That  it  had  been  of  old,  and 
tvtii  not  long  before,  a  phice  of  importance,  is  mani- 
fest irom  the  Roman  garrison,  and  from  the  rebuilding 
of  the  castle  by  the  Saracens ;  if  indeed  the  latter  did 
not  occur  at  a  still  later  period.  When  and  how  Car- 
mel became  desolate,  no  record  tells;  and  its  name 
was  again  ibrgotten  until  the  present  century.  See- 
tzen,  as  we  have  seen,  has  given  its  position  upon  his 


1)  From  the  casHt^  of  Kurmul 
we  ubtaiued  Uie  loliowioff  bear- 
ings: Bern  NaMm  N.  23**  E.  He- 
bron N.  5*^  W.  Yutta  N.  48°  W. 
Mej<i  cl-Bfi'a  N.  80^  W.  'AilAb 
W.   bhuweikeh  8.  87^  W. 

2)  Josh.  XV.  bo,  1  Sam.  xv.  12. 
XXV.  2,  seq. 

3)  Oaomastieoii,  art.  Carmdm. 


The  distanre  of  ten  miles  here  a«- 
sigaed  is  too  great.  We  afler* 
wards  travelled  fnnn  Hebron  to 
Carmel  with  camels  in  three  hour% 
%vhich  gives  at  the  mof^t  a  distance 
of  about  8  Roman  miles.  See 
May  iiGth. 

4)Wm.Tyr.XX.30.  Wilkeii 
GmcJl  der  BLreuzx.  UL  u.  p,  15l« 
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map,  and  wrongly  assigned  its  name  to  the  mountain- 
ridge  upon  die  South ;  but  since  his  day  no  trayellere 

appear  tu  ha\  e  recognised  it.* 

We  were  here  in  tiie  midst  of  scenes  memorable 
of  old  for  the  adventures  of  David,  during  his  wand^- 
ings  in  order  to  escape  from  the  jealousy  of  Saul ;  and 
we  did  not  fail  to  peruse  licic,  and  with  the  deepest 
interest,  the  chapters  of  Scripture  which  record  the 
history  of  those  wanderings  and  adventures.^  Ziph 
and  Maon  gave  their  names  to  the  desert  on  the  Bast, 
as  did  also  En-gedi  f  and  twice  did  the  inhabitants  of 
Ziph  attempt  to  betray  the  youthful  outlaw  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  persecutor/  At  that  time  David 
and  his  men  appear  to  have  been  very  much  in  the 

condition  of  similar  outlaw.s  at  the  present  day  ;  for 
**  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that 
was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that^was  discontented, 
gathered  themselves  unto  him ;  and  he  became  ia  cap- 
tain over  them  ;  and  there  were  with  him  about  four 
hundred  men."^  They  lurked  in  these  deserts,  associ- 
ating with  the  herdsmm  and  shepherds  of  Nabai  and 
others,  and  doing  them  good  offices,  probably  in  return 
for  infoniiation  and  supplies  obtained  through  them.* 
Hence,  when  Nabal  held  his  annual  sheep-shearing 
in  Carmel,  David  felt  himself  entitled  to  share  in  the 
festival ;  and  sent  a  message  recounting  his  own  ser- 
vices, and  asking  for  a  present :  "  Wherefore  let  the 
young  men  find  favour  in  thine  eyes ;  for  we  come  in 
a  good' day ;  give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  cometh  to 
thine  hand  unto  thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son  David.'*' 

1)  See  above,  pp.  IM,  195.    ert,  xxiiL  25.  En-gedi  aa  a  det- 
Bertou  paased  toil  way  a  fiiw    ert,  xxiv.  1. 

weeks  before  as,  aad  mw  Camel  4)  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19.  xxvi.  1. 

and  Tell  Zif,  5)  Ibid.  xxii.  2.    These  were 

2)  1  idam.  xxiii.  13,  seq.  xxiv,  afterwards  iucreased  to  six  him- 
zxv,  xxvi.  dred,  xxiii.  13. 

3)  So  Ziph  as  a  desert,  1  Sam.  6)  Ibid.  xxv.  7, 14-lS. 
xxiii.  14. xxvi. S.  MaooMadee-  7) Ibid. xxr. % 9. 
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In  all  these  particulars  we  were  deeply  struck  with 
the  truth  and  strength  of  the  biblical  descriptions  of 
manners  and  customs,  almost  identically  the  same  as 
they  exi»st  at  the  present  day.  On  such  a  iestive  occa- 
sion near  a  town  or  village,  even  in  our  own  time,  an 
Arab  Sheikh  of  the  neighbouring  desert  would  hardly 
fail  to  put  in  a  word,  either  in  person  or  by  message ; 
aiul  liis  niessasfe,  botli  in  i'orm  and  substance,  would 
be  only  the  transcript  of  that  of  David. 

We  left  Carmel  at  ten  minutes  past  7  o'clock,  fol- 
lowing down  at  first  the  small  valley,  but  soon  leaving 
it  and  passing  more  to  the  riijht  on  a  general  course 
E.  by  S.  The  ruins  of  cl-Tavvaneh  were  soon  seen 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  distant  on  the  right,  and  at 
W  bore  S.  20<^  W.  The  Wady  from  Carmel,  and 
otlicrs  on  the  right  and  left,  go  to  Un'in  the  Kliubarah, 
which  runs  down  to  the  Dead  Sea  not  far  south  of 
'Ain  Jidy.  Our  road  for  a  great  distance  was  along 
these  Wadp ;  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another, 
and  sometimes  on  the  ridges  between.  At  7^  55'  the 
small  ruin  Deirat  appeared  on  the  left,  bearing  N.  10° 
W.  On  a  ridge  at  8^  o'clock  we  stopped  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  took  bearings  to  ascertain  our  course.^ 

Tiic  country  continued  to  he  cultivated  and  fertile. 
Our  Arabs,  as  we  passed  among  the  fields  of  wheat, 
were  constantly  plucking  the  ears  of  grain,  .and  eat- 
ing, rubbing  them  with  theur  hands."^  The  tillage, 
however,  soon  became  less  frequent.  At  9  o'clock  we 
passed  near  a  large  encampment  of  the  Arabs  el- 
Ka'abineh,  situated  in  a  broad  open  valley  on  our  left. 
Theur  black  tents,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
were  pitched  in  a  lars^e  oval.  They  were  said  to 
number  about  one  hundred  men ;  and  occupy  in  part 

1)  These   were  as  followi:    8^  ^' ihe  small  rain  of  ZQrtlkt  bore 

Mcran  S.  72^  W.    Kurmul  S.  87^     N.  5^  W. 

W.  Bern  Nairn  N.  4^  W.— At        2)  See  above  p.  192. 
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the  same  territory  with  the  Jeh&ltn  ( JehUt3reh),  whoae 

encampment  at  present  was  nearly  two  hours  S  E.  of 
Carmel.  These  Arabs  also  usually  encamp  further 
South ;  hut  they  were  now  pasturing  in  tbia  vicinity, 
and  we  found  their  flocks  and  camels  among  the  hiUs 
and  vallies  for  a  long  distance  as  we  advanced. 

Our  descent  was  constant ;  and  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  heat  increased^  and  the  country  bqpan  to  asaiune 
more  the  appearance  of  the  desert.  We  had  left  the 
grass  green  at  Carmel;  by  9  o'clock  it  was  dried  up. 
At  9**  20'  we  came  upon  two  deep  cisterns  in  the  rock, 
with  rain-water,  directly  in  the  path,  belonging  to  the 
Jeh&ltn  and  Ka'&bineh.  By  11  o'clock  we  were  com- 
pletely in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  country  is  every- 
where eatireiy  of  limestone  formation  ;  but  the  rocks 
contain  a  large  mixture  of  chalk  and  flint,  alternating 
with  the  limestone  of  the  region  above.  All  around 
were  naked  conical  liills,  and  also  ridges  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  Icet  high,  runnuig  down 
mostly  towards  the  sea.  At  first  the  bills  as  well  as 
theyallies  were  sprinkled  with  shrubs;  but  fturther 
down  these  disappeared  from  the  hills;  and  only  a 
dry  stinted  grass  remained,  the  growth  of  winter. 
We  recognised  among  the  shrubs  many  old  acquaint- 
ances of  the  southern  desert,  the  'Ajram,  theBetem, 
and  several  others;  and  found  ourselves  thus  in  an 
hour  transported  back  into  the  scenes  of  our  former 
journey. 

AtlHo'clock  we  reached  another  cistern,  or  rather 

reservoir  of  rain-water  by  the  side  of  a  water-course. 
It  was  originally  hewn  put  under  a  rock  with  a  roof 
and  a  column  to  support  it;  but  the  roof  is  now  bro- 
ken away.  It  is  called  Bir  Selhiib.  Before  we  were 
aware,  uur  Sheikh  and  two  of  his  men  were  plunging 
into  the  water  to  cool  themselves.  Three  or  four 
precipitous  hills  around  are  called  es-Sdira,  We 
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had  tlras  far  been  gradually  croflsing  the  tributa* 
ries of  Wady  el-Khilbarah^ leaving  them  nmning  more 

to  the  right,  in  which  direction  that  valley  enters  the 
sea  by  a  deep  raviae  just  south  of  Wady  el-Ghar. 
At  that  point  there  was  f  aid  to  be  a  fi^o^pasB,  leading 
down  the  south  tide  of  this  raTine  to  the  shore ;  but 
our  Arabs  knew  of  no  other  pass  for  a  great  diblance 
in  that  direction. 

Leaving  Bir  Selhdb  at  IV"  4ff  we  crossed  what 
seemed  on  that  side  to  be  merely  alow  ridge ;  and  came 
immediately  upon  a  descent  of  nearly  two  hundred 
feet,  along  the  steep  face  of  a  bill  of  scaly  fhable  limC" 
stone.  At  ll*"  l&  another  steep  descent  of  five  min* 
Qtes  brought  us  to  a  difficult  pass  along  the  brink  of  a 
deep  precipitous  valley  on  our  left,  Avhich  proved  to 

Wady  ei-Ghar  j  here  very  narrow  and  running  be- 
tmen  walls  of  perpendicular  rock^  at  a  depth  of  more 
Aan  a  hundred  feet.  We  descended  by  a  very  rug- 
ged and  somewhat  dangerous  path  ;  and  reached  the 
bottom  at  twenty  minutes  past  noon. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had  already  started 
a  gaseile ;  and  had  seen  also  a  jackal,  which  at  a 
distance  might  be  mistaken  for  a  fox ;  though  his 
colour  is  more  yellow,  and  his  movements  less  wily. 
As  we  now  came  in  view  of  the  ravine  of  the  Gh&r,  a 
Beden  (mountain-goat)  started  up  and  bounded  along 
the  face  of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side.  Indeed,  we 
were  now  in  the  "  wilderness  of  £n-gedi where 
David  and  his  men  lived  among  the  rocks  of  the 
wild  goats  */'  and  where  the  former  cut  off  the  skurts 
of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave.^  The  whole  scene  is  drawn 
to  the  life.  On  all  sides  the  country  is  lull  of  caverns, 
which  might  then  serve  as  lurkiog-plaCes  for  David 
tad  his  men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day. 

Our  path  now  iol lowed  down  the  bottom  of  the 

1)  1  Sam.  zxtr.  1-4. 
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valley  for  some  distance;  which  is  here  just  wide 
enough  to  be  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  sometimes  scarcely 

llfty  feet,  between  perpemlicular  precipices  rising 
sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  on  each  side.  In  the  clifFs 
above,  multitudes  of  pigeons  were  enjoying  their  nests 
undisturbed.  Here  was  argain  the  Retem,  growing 
veryhui^ej  and  other  shrubs  of  iUv.  dc^vri.  I'urther 
down,  the  valley  contracts  and  becomes  impassable. 
It  enters  the  sea  just  south  of  'Ain  Jidy.  Near  its 
mouthy  as  our  Sheikh  informed  us,  is  a  fine  fountain, 
and  large  vvillow-trecs,  from  wliicli  Arab  bowls  are 
made  ;  and  there  too  it  w  as  said  to  bear  the  name  of 
Wady  el- Areijeh. 

We  left  the  Ghar  at  12^  35',  and  turned  up  a  steep 
and  rucky  pass  N.  K.  along  a  sitle-valli y,  wliich 
brought  us  out  in  fifteen  minutes  upon  the  rough  and 
desert  table-land  above.  At  l*"  35'  we  could  see  Car- 
mel  and  Beni  Na'tm  very  distinctly ;  the  former  bear- 
ino:  N.  85°  W.  and  the  latter  N.  67^  W.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  we  fell  into  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
'Ain  Jidy.  At  five  minutes  before  two,  we  had  the 
first  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  low  and  still  in  its 
deep  bed  ;  and  at  Icniith,  fifteen  minutes  later,  reached 
the  brow  of  the  pass  leading  down  to  the  sliore. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  hours  of  the  way,  we  had 
been  subjected  to  continual  disa  ppointment  At  every 
moment  we  hadex])ecte(l  to  obtain  some  glimpse  of  the 
sea,  and  to  arrive  at  the  shore  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  its  waters.  But  the  way  at  every  step  seemed 
longer  and  longer ;  and  it  was  now  only  after  nearly 
seven  hours  of  travel,  that  we  arrived  at  tbe  brow  of 
the  pass.  'J'urning  aside  a  few  steps  to  what  seemed 
a  small  knoll*  upon  our  right,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  overhanging  'Ain 
Jidv  and  the  sea,  at  least  lil'teen  hundred  feet  above 
its  waters.    The  Dead  Sea  lay  before  us  in  its  vast 
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deep  chasm,  sluit  in  on  botli  .sides  by  ranijes  of  pre- 
cipitous mountains;  their  baties  sometimes  jutting  out 
into  the  water,  and  again  retreating  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  strip  of  shore  below.  The  view  included  the 
whole  southern  lialf  of  the  sea,  quite  to  its  extremity; 
and  also,  as  we  ailerwards  found,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  northern  half;  although  the  still  higher  project? 
ing  cliff  el-Mersed  intervened  on  our  left,  to  prevent  our 
seeing  the  extremity  of  the  sea  in  lliat  direction. 

One  feature  oi'  the  sea  struck  us  immediately, 
which  was  unexpected  to  us,  viz.  the  number  of  shoal- 
like points  and  peninsulas  which  run  out  into  its  south- 
em  part,  appearing  at  first  sight  like  flat  sarul-banks 
9t  islands.*  Below  us  on  the  South  were  two  such 
projecting  banks  on  the  western  shore,  composed  pro- 
bably of  pebbles  and  gravel,  extending  out  into  the 
sea  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  larirer  and  more 
important  of  these  is  on  the  South  ot  the  spot  called 
Birket  el-KhOlil,  a  little  bay  or  indentation  in  the 
western  precipice,  where  the  water,  flowing  into  shal- 
low basins  it  is  high,  evaporates,  and  depositee 
salt.  This  spot  is  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  W  ady 
el-Khlibarah.  Opposite  to  this,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  is  a  long  low  narrow  bank,  also  apparently 
composed  of  pebbles  and  gravel,  running  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  and  joined  towards  the  south  end  to  the 
eastern  shore  by  an  isthmus  of  some  breadth.  This 
long  peninsula  extends  towards  the  South  beyond  the 
western  shoal  or  point  above  described;  so  that  from 
the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  they  seemed  to  inter- 
lock, and  we  saw  the  end  of  the  peninsula  across  the 
point  of  the  shpal. 

1)  Burckhardt  also,  from  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  with  many 

eaiftrrn  mountain??.  "  had  a  fine  itAands  or  shoals  covered  witli  a 

view  ol"  the  southern  exlremitv  ot*  white  saline  crust."    Traveia  m 

the  Dead  Sea,  which  preaented  the  S^a,  etc.  p.  395. 
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Towards  the  fwuthero  extremity  of  the  sea,  a  long 

low  mountain  was  seen  running  out  obliquely  towards 
the  S.  S.  £.  extending  from  near  the  western  clifis 
apparently  to  the  middle  of  the  Ghdr.  This  our  Arabs 
caUed  Hajr  Usdum, '  Stone  of  Sodom  f  ^  and  said  il 
was  composed  wholly  of  rock-salt,  too  bitter  to  be  fit 
for  cooking,  and  only  used  sometimes  as  a  medicine 
for  sheep.  The  sea  washes  the  base  of  this  moantaiD, 
and  terminates  opposite  to  its  S.  E.  extremity  as  hm 
seen  ;  though  as  we  were  still  unacquainted  with  the 
features  of  that  region,  the  water  seemed  to  us  to  ex- 
tend iiirther  South  and  to  wind  around  the  end  of  the 
mountain.  This  appearance,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
must  have  arisen  from  the  wet  and  slimy  surface  of 
the  ground  in  that  part;  which  by  reflecting  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  presented  the  optical  illusion  of  a  large  tract 
of  water,  and  deceived  us  as  to  the  extent  of  the  sea 
in  that  direction. 

The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  are  every- 
where precipitous;  those  on  the  Bast  were  now  very 
distinct,  and  obviously  much  higher  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  than  those  upon  the  West.  Across 
the  isthmus  of  the  low  peninsula  towards  the  S.  £. 
we  could  look  up  along  a  straight  ravine  descmdlng 
from  the  eastern  chain ;  at  the  head  of  which  Kerak 
with  its  castle  was  visible,  situated  on  a  high  precipi- 
tous rock,  far  up  near  tlie  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Opposite  to  us  was  Wady  el-Mdjib ;  and  fturther  North, 
Wady  ez-ZQrka.^  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  there 
is  a  passage  along  the  eastern  sliore  for  the  whole  dis- 

1)  The  form  J  V/rmip  probably  Sec  more  under  May  29th.  Ga- 

a  traditk>oal  remmieceoce  of  the  ien  de  StmpL  M^.  Fac  IV.  19. 

name  Sodom.    Galen  sayi  the  Reland  Paiaest.  ]>.  243. 

mountains  around^  the  lake  were        2)  The  ZQrka  Ma'ln  of  Bafd- 

in  his  day  called  Stwlom.    Instead  hardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p. 

of  Ifnjr  Usdum,  we  afterwards  369.  srr^.    Kur  thrMojib,  «ee  tbs 

heard  from  our  guidea  of  the  Jo-  sume  wurk,  p.  o7  i.j  seq. 

bUln  the  name  JCkathm  Uedum. 
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tanee  on  the  South  of  the  penJnsuIa;  but  further  to  the 
North  this  would  seem  to  be  impoflsible.  From  the  spot 

where  we  stood >  tlie  line  of  tlic  western  clilis  ran  in 
the  direction  about  8.  by  W.^  W.  with  a  passage  along 
Ae  shore  all  the  way  south  of  'Ain  Jidy.  At  nearly 
<Hie  half  the  distance  towards  Usdum,  just  south  of 
Wady  es-Seyal,  tlie  next  beyond  the  Khiibarah,  a  ruin 
was  pointed  out  on  a  high  pyramidal  clifi^  rising  pre* 
cipitously  from  the  sea,  to  which  our  guides  gave  the 
name  of  Sebbeh.^ 

The  features  now  described,  together  with  the  flat 
shores,  give  to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  sea  the 
appearance,  not  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  but  rather 
of  a  long  winding  bay,  or  the  estuary  of  a  lai^  river, 
iriien  the  tide  is  out  and  the  shoals  left  dry.  Only  a 
comparatively  narrow  channel  remained  covered  with 
water.  This  channel  of  the  sea  (so  to  speak)  is  in 
flome  parts  quite  narrow,  and  winds  very  much.  Be- 
tween the  point  of  the  western  shoal  and  the  penin- 
sula, the  distance  cannot  certainly  be  more  than  one 
fimrth  or  peifai^  one  sixth  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
sea;  if  so  much.  The  direction  of  the  peninsula,  and 
then  that  of  Usduni,  causes  the  channel  apparently  to 
sweep  round  first  towards  the  West  and  afterwards 
towards  the  East;  giving  to  this  portion  of  the  sea  a 
very  irregular  form.  Our  Arabs,  both  the  Ta'ftmirah 
and  Rashaideh,  knew  of  no  place  \n  here  the  sea  could 
be  forded.^  As  we  looked  down  upon  it  £rom  this 
lofty  npotf  its  waters  appeared  decidedly  green,  as  if 
stagnant;  though  we  afterwards  saw  noAing  of  Hm 
appearance  from  below.   A  slight  ripple  was  upon  its 

l)From  thectifr  over 'Ain  Jidy  6^  W.    Do.  middle  S.  lOP  W. 

we  took  the  folio  wingbearingsr'Aio  Course  of  western  clifis  to  near  the 

Jidydeephelnw,  S.70°E.  Peninsu-  north  end  of  Usdum,  S.  15^  W. 

h, norjh  end  S. 38"^ E.  Penins.  south  Kerak  S.  40**  E.    Mouth  of  the 

end,  S.  4°  E.   Istlimus  S.  20°  E.  Mdjib  S.  85°  E.   Moutii  oi  th9 

Point  of  wegCern  ahosl  8*  ^  E.  Zfirka.Maln  N.  60°  E. 
Hajr  Utdam,  MOtheaft  point,  a       3)8ee  «  97W/br4'>iWtlier€iL 
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bosom ;  and  a  line  of  froth  was  seen  along  and  near 
the  shore,  which  looked  like  a  crust  of  salt. 

We  remained  on  the  cliff  until  three  quarters  past 
two  o'clock,  and  then  began  to  work  our  way  down 
the  terrific  pass.  This  was  no  easy  labour.  The  paih 
descends  by  zig-zags,  often  at  the  steepest  angle  prac- 
ticahlc  for  horses,  and  is  carried  partly  along  ledges 
or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
then  down  the  almost  equally  steep  debris.  Much  of 
the  rock  is  a  compact  reddish  or  rose-coloured  lime- 
stone, like  the  haptismal  font  at  Tekoa;  smooth  as 
glass,  yet  with  an  irregular  surface.  I^)oking  back 
upon  this  part  from  below,  it  seemed  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  any  road  could  exist  there ;  yet  by  a  skilfnl 
application  of  zig-zags,  the  path  is  actually  t  anictl 
down  without  any  insuperable  diificuiiies ;  so  that 
even  loaded  camels  often  pass  up  tmd  down.  Some 
few  spots  are  very  bad ;  because  not  kept  in  repair. 
Indeed  there  is  very  little  of  art  about  it ;  in  a  few 
places  only  is  the  way  rudely  built  up  and  the  stones 
removed  from  the  track.  In  one  pa^,  not  long  ago, 
a  Bedawy  woman  fell  off  and  was  killed ;  when  picked 
up  she  wa.s  loin  id  to  have  brought  forth  a  child.  My 
companion  had  crossed  the  heights  of  Lebanon  and 
the  mountains  of  Persia ;  and  I  had  formerly  traversed 
the  whole  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  yet  neither  of  us  had 
ever  met  with  a  pass  so  difficult  and  dangerous.  Of 
those  which  I  had  seen,  that  of  the  Gemmi  resembles 
it  most;  but  is  not  so  high,  and  the  path  is  better. 

As  we  were  descending  the  pass,  we  saw  upon  the 
water  before  us  another  optical  illusion,  which  may 
serve  to  explain  the  supposed  appearance  of  islands  in 
the  sea,  remarked  by  some  travellers.  In  the  direction 
Bast  from  us,  near  the  opposite  shore,  we  saw  what  seem- 
ed to  be  aii(  »i  hrr  long  dark-c  uluured  shoal  or  sand-bank. 
On  looking  i^urther,  however,  it  proved  to  be  a  spot  of 
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calm  smooth  water,  arouad  which  the  rest  of  the  sea 
was  covered  with  a  ripple ;  and  the  dark  brown  east- 
em  monntains  being  reflected  in  this  mirror,  gave  to  it 

their  colour.  Yet  for  the  nioiuent,  the  illusion  was 
complete,  that  a  long  dark  yellow  sand-bank  or  island 
lay  before  us.' 

After  a  descent  of  forty-five  minutes,  we  reached 
at3J  o'clock  the  beautiful  fountain,  Ain  Jidy,  bui\st- 
iug  forth  at  once  a  hne  stream  upon  a  sort  of  narrow 
terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain,  still  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  stream 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain  b(  low; 
aad  its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  belonging  to  a  more  southern  clime.  We 
•topped  at  the  fountain,  expecting  to  continue  our 
descent  and  encamp  on  the  shore ,  but  here  we  learned 
with  dismay,  that  in  order  to  proceed  northward,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  climb  again  the  whole  of  the 
fearful  ascent ;  since  all  passage  along  the  shore  was 
cut  oir  by  a  projecting  cliff  not  far  remote.  Till  now 
we  bad  always  understood  the  Arabs,  that  there  was 
a  path  below ;  but  they  had  probably  spoken  at  ran- 
dom, as  is  common,  and  meant  nothing  more  than  a 
paili  along  the  cliffs  and  table-land  above.  Under 
these  circumstancesi  we  thought  it  better  to  encamp 
by  the  fountain,  and  visit  the  shore  at  our  leisure 
during  ilie  afternoon. 

While  thus  engaged  in  pitching  the  tent,  our  Arabs 

1)  Irby  and  ManglM  miw  s  aieeiided  from  the  mthweiCeni 

timilar  appearance  from  the  east-  part  of  the  eea  hy  the  ^bb  of  Zu- 

ern  mountains  near  Rabba.  "This  weirah,  thon^'lit  iie  discovert  in 

cveniji£,  about  sunset,  we  were  de-  it  a  contsiderable  island.   This  wag 

ceived  by  a  dark  thaoA  on  the  sea,  probably  the  peninsula  above  de- 

wliich  assumed  so  exactly  the  ap-  scribed;  he  not  having  remarked 

pearance  of  an  island,  that  we  did  the  isthmus  from  that  more  distant 

sot  doubt  of  it,  even  aller  lookiag  point.   See  his  letter  in  Zach's 

through  a  tdenope."  Tbey  baa  MonatL  CanrnpauL  XVIII. 

•em  omilar  appearances  Imora.  438. 
Travels,  p.  467.— Seeuei^  as  be 
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were  alarmed  at  seeing  two  men  with  guns  coming 
down  the  brow  of  tlie  pass.  The  idea  of  robbers  was 
uppermost  in  their  minds;  andtwascoats  were  hastily 
despatched  to  meet  them,  and  ascertain  their  cha- 
racter and  purpose.  But  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
there  appeared  on  the  brow  above  a  troop  of  peaceful 
donkies;  and  now  all  alarm  vanished  in  a  loud  laugh. 
The  stranc:ers  proved  to  be  Fellahin  from  the  village 
Deir  Ibn  'Obuid  near  Mkr  Saba,  coming  to  tiiis  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea  after  salt.  They  rested  for  a  time  at 
the  fountain;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Birket  el« 
Khulil.  The  poor  animals  had  afterwards  to  ascend 
this  difficult  pass  with  heav  y  loads.  The  salt  is  used 
for  cooking,  after  being  washed.^ 

Here  at  the  fountain  are  the  remains  of  several 
buildings  apparently  ancient ;  thous^h  the  main  site  of 
the  town  seems  to  have  been  furtiier  below.  The 
fountain  itself  is  limpid  and  sparkling,  with  a  copious 
stream  of  sweet  water ;  but  warm.  The  thermometer 
stood  in  it  at  81°  F.  Kept  in  vessels  over  nigiit,  we 
found  it  delightfully  cool  and  refreshing.  Issumg 
from  the  limestone  rock,  it  is  of  course  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  lime,  and  does  not  take  soap  well.  In  the 
fountain  itself  are  great  quantities  of  small  black  snails. 

Among  the  trees  below  the  fountain,  making  part 
of  the  thicket  along  the  stream,  were  the  Seyal,  pro- 
ducing gum- Arabic,  our  old  acquaintance  of  the  south- 
ern deserts ;  the  Semrj'^and  the  thorny  Nilbk  (lote-tree) 
of  Egypt,  called  also  Sidr,^  and  by  our  Arabs  Dom, 


1)  Qalen  mentionfi  that  in  his 
day  also,  the  inhabitajitt  need  thto 

salt  for  the  various  purposes  to 
whirh  roinmon  salt  is  apphed.  De 
Siiiiui.  Med.  lac.  IV.  c.  19.  Re- 
kndP^p.  2^1, 

2)  jWmosa  tmgttu  caH,  Porakll 
Flor.  E<r\'j)^.  p.  176. 

^)J{Ka»uuut  nabeca,  i:*'orakal 


Flor.  Egypt,  p.  LX in.  Zizyyhm 
kiU9y  Sprengel  Htot.  Rei  hm.  I. 
p.  251.  Lianc's  Mod.  Egyptians  II. 
pp.  288,  296.— The  name  Wubk  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  fruit  of  this 
tree.  The  ZMm  in  Egypt  is  the 
Dtai^^m;  but  the  name  is  also 
properly  applied  to  the  IV  ubk.  See 
Freytag'sLex.  Arab.  iL  p.  73. 
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'  beftring  a  small  acid  finiii  lifce  a  thorn-apple,  which 

our  Egyptian  servants  enjoyed  greatly  ;  the  'Osher, 
which  will  be  described  more  particularly  below ;  and 
another  large  tree  with  long  beautiAil  clusten  of 
whitish  blossoms,  which  our  Arabs  called  Pustak 
(Pistacia),  and  which  we  then  supposed  to  be  the 
Pistacia  vera;  though  we  wer^  afterwards  led  to 
doubt  whether  they  bad  given  us  the  right  name.^ 
Not  a  palm-tree  now  exists  there;  though  the  place 
seems  anciently  to  have  been  famous  lor  them.  The 
thicket  is  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  regular 
cane-brake,  flourishing  luxuriantly  along  the  water- 
course. Of  smaller  plants,  the  egg-plant  night-shade, 
or  mad-applc.  w  as  growing  here  in  abundance;^  and 
also  occasionally  an  herb  called  by  the  Arabs  Uu- 
beibeh,  with  a  smooth  shining  reddish  stalk  and  small 
glass-like  leaves,  the  ashes  of  which  are 'called  el- 
KuU  (alkali),  from  their  peculiar  alkaline  properties.^ 
We  set  off  for  the  shore  about  5  o  clpck,  and  reached 
it  in  some  twenty-five  minutes ;  descending  along  the 
thicket  by  the  brook.  The  declivity  is  here  still  steep, 
though  less  so  than  the  pass  above.  The  whole  of 
this  descent  was  apparently  once  terraced  tor  tillage 
and  gardens ;  and  on  the  right  near  the  foot  are  the 
nuns  of  a  town,  exhibiting  nothing  of  particular  in- 
terest. Few  of  the  stones  appear  to  have  been  hewn. 
From  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  fine  rich  plain  slopes 
off  very  gradually  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  shore. 
The  brook  runs  across  it  directly  to  the  sea;  though 

1)  Schabert  says  he  found  the  scribed  as  having  simflar  flow«r% 

Pi'^fanV;  rrr<7  at  Hebron  in  full  bios-  and  for  which  the  spot  was  an- 
somm  April;  Reise  II.  p.  478.  It  ciently  celebrated.  Cant.  i.  14. 
would  naturally  blossom  here  still  Hasselquist^  p.  502.  See  especial- 
earlier.  It  has  since  oceorred  to  me,  ly  Celsii  Hierobot.  I.  p.  222. 

■vvJiethrr  thi-^  tree  may  not  be  the         2)  Sohnfnyj  T>f'lo}i'y''va. 
d-lhmui  of  the  Arabs,  the  'cam-         3)  Apparenily  one  of  the  nu- 

phire'  ot"  the  English  Bible.  {Law-  merous  species  of  Saisoia. 
9uria  inermm  Linn*)  wbica  is  de- 
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at  this  season  its  waters  w  ere  absorbed  by  the  thirsty 
earth  long  before  reaching  the  shore.  So  far  as  the 
water  extended,  the  plain  was  coTcred  with  gardenSi 
chiefly  of  cucumbers,  belonging  to  the  Rash&ideh. 

These  Arabs  were  now  encamped  in  the  tract 
called  Hiisasah  towards  Tekoa;  and  had  only  watch- 
men stationed  here  to  protect  the  gardens.  The  soil 
of  the  whole  plain  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  might 
easily  be  tilled  and  produce  rare  fruits.  In  various 
.  parts  of  it  are  traces  of  unimportant  ruins.  The  length 
of  the  plain  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  it  being 
nearly  a  square;  terminated  on  the  South  by  the 
Wady  el-CTliTir,  which  here  enters  the  sea  between 
lofty  precipices ;  and  on  the  North  by  Wady  Sudeir,  a 
comparatively  short  ravine  breaking  down  from  above 
through  the  cliffs,  between  banks  almost  equally  lofly 
and  precipitous.  Indeed,  the  cliff  upon  its  northern 
side,  called  el-Mersed,  just  beyond  the  plain,  is  perhaps 
the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  along  the  whole 
western  coast;  and  its  base,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
cuts  oir  all  further  passage  along  the  shore.  The  pre- 
cipice upon  which  we  had  stood  near  the  brow  of  the 
pass,  is  situated  somewhat  further  back,  and  stands 
like  a  gigantic  bastion  between  these  Wadys,  over- 
looking and  almost  overhanging  the  plain. 

The  approach  to  the  sea  is  here  over  a  bank  of 
pebbles,  six  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
water  as  we  saw  it.  These  are  covered  with  a  shining 
crust,  as  of  salt,  or  rather  of  an  oily  appearance.* 
The  water  has  a  slightly  greenish  hue,  and  is  not  en- 
tirely transparent ;  but  objects  seen  through  it,  appesr 
as  if  seen  through  oil.  It  is  most  intensely  and  intole- 
rahly  5»alt ,  and  leaves  behind  a  nauseous  bitter  taste, 
like  Glauber's  salts.   It  is  said  that  common  salt 

1)  Soetzen  describes  this  ap-     or  gypsum.    Zach'a  Monatl.  Cor* 
pearanee  aa  an  iDcruetaUon  of  lime    resp.  A  VIII.  p.  440. 
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thrown  into  it,  will  not  even  be  dissolved ;  we  did  not 

try  the  experiment,  but  such  would  seem  very  likely 
to  be  the  fact.^  The  water  is  exceedingly  buoyant. 
Two  of  m  bathed  in  the  sea ;  and  although  I  could 
never  swim  before,  either  in  firesh  or  salt  water,  yet 
here  I  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swiin  in  the  water,  with- 
out difficulty.^  The  shore  in  this  part  shelved  down 
▼ery  gradually ;  so  that  we  waded  out  eight  or  ten 
rods  before  the  water  reached  our  shoulders.  The 
bottom  was  here  stony,  Init  without  mud  or  slime. 
Alter  coming  out,  1  perceived  nothing  of  the  salt  crust 
nfoa  the  body,  of  which  so  many  speak.  There  was 
a  slight  pricking  sensation,  especially  where  the  skin 
had  been  chafed;  and  a  sort  of  greasy  feeling,  as  of 
oil  upon  the  skin,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  The 
bath  proved  exceedingly  refreshing,  after  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day. — ^There  was  much  drift-wood  along 
the  shore;  brought  down  into  the  sea,  doubtless,  from 
the  W  adys  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 

We  now  measured  a  base  upon  the  plain  near  the 
shore,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream  from 
the  fountain,  and  extending^  N.  19°  E.  for  1000  feet  or 
5Q0  yards.  From  the  northern  end  of  this  base  we 
took  with  our  large  compass  the  bearings  recorded  in 
the  note  below.'  The  point  of  the  western  shoal  lay 
here  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula. 


1)  Dr.  Marcet's  experiments 
aeem  to  show  the  contrary ;  Phi- 
kioph.  Tranaaet.  1807.  p.  299. 

2)  So  Tacitua :  •*  Periti  imperi- 
tique  nandi  perinde  attolluntur." 
Hift.  V.  6.  This  buovaocy  is  men- 
tioned If  many  anetent  writeri ; 
e.  g.  Aristot.  Meleorol.  11.  3.  Plin. 
H  \,  V  12.  Joseph.  B.  J.  IV.  8. 
4.  See  these  and  other  notices  col- 
lected in  Reiaud  Pai.  p.  249,  seq. 


3)  Bearings  from  the  N.  end  of 
the  base  on  the  shore  at '  Ain  Jidy : 
Mouth  of  Wady  el-M6jib  opposite, 
S.  82i°  E.  Kerak  S.  35^  E. 
Peninsula,  north  end,  S.  28i'"  E. 
Penins.  south  end,  S.  1°  W.  Us- 
dum,  WMt  end,  8.  10|^  W.  Cliff 
at  southwest  corner  ol'  tlie  sea,  3, 
13i°  W.  Sehbeh  S.  211'' W.  R&m 
el-Fcfihkhali  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  sea,  N.  18^  £. 
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We  returned  much  exhausted  to  our  tent;  and 

spent  the  evening,  until  quite  late,  in  writing  up  our 
journals  on  the  spot.   The  beaius  of  the  Ml  inoou  lay 
*  upon  the  sea  below  us,  difiusing  a  glow  of  light  oYcr 
the  darkness  of  death. 

During  the  day,  as  we  travelled  down  the  declivity 
of  the  eastern  slope,  we  had  iouud  tiie  heat  continually 
increase;  and  here  in  the  chasm  of  the  sea,  we  encoun- 
tered an  Egyptian  climate  and  Egyptian  productions. 
At  Carmel  tlic  thermometer  at  sunrise  had  stood  at 
51°  F. ;  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  near  the  brow  of  tlie  clifis 
it  stood  at  82° ;  and  at  sunset  on  the  shcure  at  80°  F. 
The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  it  was  at  68^  F.  Indeed, 
shut  in  as  this  deep  caldron  is,  betweeu  walls  of  rock, 
the  heat  of  the  burning  summer-sun  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  very  great  And  such  is  the  richness  of  the 
soU,  hoth  along  the  descent  below  the  fountain  and 
on  the  little  plaiUj  and  such  the  abundance  ol  \\  uter, 
that  notliing  but  tillage  is  wanting,  to  render  this  a 
most  prolific  spot  It  would  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits. 

We  had  no  question  at  the  time,  nor  have  we  any 
now,  that  this  spot  is  tlie  ancient  Eu-gedi.  With  this 
name  the  present  'Ain  Jidy  of  the  Arabs  is  identical; 
and  like  it  also  signifies  the  '  Fountain  of  the  Kid.' 
The  more  ancient  Hebrew  name  was  Hazezon-Tamar. 
As  such  it  is  first  mentioned  before  the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  as  being  inhabited  by  Amorites  and  near  to 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  Under  the  name  En-gedi  it 
occurs  as  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  desert,  giving  its  name 
to  a  part  of  the  desert  to  which  David  withdrew  for 
fear  of  Saul.^  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  came  up  against  king  Jehoshaphat, 
apparently  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  as 

1)  Gen.  xiT.  7.— Joah.  xt.  63.  1  Sam.  zziv.  1-4.  See  above^  ji.  S03. 
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far  as  to  £n-gedi ;  by  the  Tery  same  route,  it  would 
aeem,  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding 

expeditions  at  the  present  day,  alonj^  the  sliore  as  far 
as  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then  up  the  pass  and  so  north- 
wards below  Tekoa>  AccoMing  to  JosejAus,  Bn- 
g6di  lay  upon  the  lake  Asphaltis,  and  was  celebrated 
for  beautiful  palm-trees  and  opobalsam;  while  its 
Tineyards  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^ From  it  towards  Jerusalem  there  was  an  as- 
cent **  by  the  cliff  Ziz,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
none  other  than  the  present  pass.'  In  the  days  of 
Musebius  and  Jerome,  En-gedi  was  still  a  large  village 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.^ 

I  find  no  mention  of  En-|s^edi  in  the  historians  of 
the  crusades ;  but  Brocardiis,  about  A.  D.  1283,  speaks 
of  the  mountains  of  £n-gedi  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show 
that  their  character  was  then  known.  They  were 
on  the  west  side  of  the  sea,  lofty,  and  so  precipitous  as 


1)  2  Chron.  xx.  i,  2,  20.  Jo- 
■eph.  Antiq.  IX.  1*  9.  See  more 
upon  this  road  under  May  11th. 

2)  Joseph.  1.  c.  Cant.  i.  14. 
Plin.  H.  N.  V.  17. — Josephua  here 
eives  the  distance  of  En-gedifrom 
JeroMlem  at  3O0  stadia  or  37| 
Roman  milea,  which  w  by  far  too 
great. 

3)  Hub.  yiin  nbsa,  Josephus 
ara/7a<i(«K  l*/ou(rili  i  i  ox  2 

Chron.  xx.  lo.    Joseph.  Antiq. 

IX.  1.  2. 

4)  Onomasticon,  art.  Emraddi. 
Both  writers  here  8.ay  that  En-ffedi 
was  sHoated  tn  Aidone  SRtrkma; 
and  this  has  led  Reland  and  others 
to  place  it  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  the  Aidm  is  de- 
scribed by  tlie  same  writers,  as  the 
great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  in 
which  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea 
are  situated,  extending  south  to  the 
desert  of  Paran;  Onomast.  art. 
ilalofi.— Jerome  eliewhere  ieenw 
to  say  that  En-gedi  was  at  the 
sooth  end  of  the  eea,  "nbi  finitnr 


et  consumiiur  Comm.  in  Ezedi. 
idvil  10.  But  this  does  not  aeeee- 
sarily  imply  any  thing  morej.  than 
that  in  relation  to  En-gallim,  it 
lay  towards  the  southern  part  of 
the  sea.  In  like  manner  both  Eu- 
■ebioB  and  Jerome  connect  Haza- 
aon-Tamar  with  the  desert  of  Ka- 
desh ;  but  this  is  only  bccanBe  they 
are  so  connected  in  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
andimnlies  nothing  more  than  a 
general  proximity.  Onomast.  art, 
Hnzazm-Thamar.  The  "  wilder- 
ness of  Judah"  in  which  En-gedi 
was  sitaatedf  was  donbtless  Che 
desert  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  extending  frnm  the 
north  end  of  the  sea  to  the  desert 
of  Kadesh  on  the  SouUi ;  JoHh.  xv. 
61,  62 ;  eomp.  6.  xTiiL  18.— All 
this  goes  to  show,  that  there  was 
only  one  En-gedi ;  and  therefore 
the  two  or  three  ^aces  of  this 
name  assnmed  by  Ranmcr  fidl 
away ;  FalAstioa,  p.  186.  Edit  8. 
See  geiieraUy  Reiand  Palaeet  n. 
763. 
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to  threaten  to  fall  down  into  the  valley  beneath  ;  and 
were  ascended  by  a  pass.  But  the  site  of  En-gedi 
itself  he  seems  to  place  above  upon  the  mountains.* 
Since  that  day  no  traveller  appears  to  have  visited 
this  region  until  the  present  century.  Succeeding 
writers  copied  Brocardus ;  and  the  imagination  of  the 
monks  drew  En-gedi  nearer  and  nearer  towards  Beth- 
lehem, until  Q,uaresmius  places  it  at  six  miles  from 
Bethlehem  and  seven  from  the  Dead  Sea,  apparently 
on  the  way  to  Mar  Saba.'*  He  speaks  also  of  its  vine- 
yards as  formerly  connected  with  Bethlehem ;  and 
these  are  probably  the  same  which  Hasselquist  re- 
garded as  the  vineyards  of  Solomon  at  En-gedi.'  The 
present  name  and  site  of  'Am  Jidy  were  first  found 
out  by  Seetzen  in  A.  D.  1806,  and  are  given  upon  his 
map ;  but  whether  he  actually  visited  the  spot,  or  only 
obtained  his  information  from  the  Arabs,  we  are  no- 
where told.*  At  any  rate,  the  preceding  pages  contain, 
I  believe,  the  first  account  of  this  place  from  personal 
observation,  which  has  been  given  to  the  public  for 
many  centuries.^ 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

A  few  general  remarks  upon  the  cliaracter  and 
phenomena  of  the  Dead  Sea,  arising  out  of  our  observa- 
tions at  'Ain  Jidy,  and  during  the  two  following  days, 
may  here  find  their  proper  place.    In  our  later  excur- 


1)  Brocardus,  c.  VII.  pp.  179, 
180. 

2)  Elucid.  II.  pp.  692,  693. 
Compare  Von  Troilo,  p.  327.  Po- 
cocke  II.  p.  38,  fol. 

3)  Ibid.  II.  p.  620.  Haseel- 
quiet'e  Reise,  p.  156. 

4)  No  mention  is  made  of  'Ain 
Jidy  in  an^  of  Seetzen'e  printed 
papers.  INot  improbably  he  may 
nave  passed  this  way  on  his  second 


journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  re- 
specting which  notliing  has  been 
published.  An  account  of  this 
ourney  exists  among  his  unpiib- 
ished  papera.  See  First  Appen- 
dix, A.  np.  22,  23. 

5)  'Am  Jidy  is  mentioned  by 
the  Arabian  writer  Mejr  ed-Din 
about  A.  D.  1495,  as  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  district  of  Hebron. 
Fundgr.  des  Or.  11.  p.  142. 
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sion  from  Hebron  to  Wady  Musa,  we  visited  the  south 
end  of  the  sea;  and  I  shall  there  have  occasion  to 
make  some  further  remarks  upon  that  portion  of  it,  as 
well  as  upon  the  g:eological  structure  of  the  whole 
region,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  From  cal- 
eolations  founded  on  the  base  and  angles  measured  by 
us  at  'Am  Jid  v ,  as  above  described,  the  foUowinj?  re- 
sults were  obtained ;  reckoned  irom  the  northern  end 
of  the  base. 

Width  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  >      Yards.      Geogr.  M. 

DUNitliorWady  emdjib  \      15,959.  1& 
Dutance  to  N.  end  of  Penlntula        8,781.  4.31. 

These  distances,  of  course,  could  be  considered  only  as 
an  approximation  to  the  truth;  and  they  appear  to 
be  actually  too  small.  My  own  estimate  of  the  width 
of  the  sea  at  the  time,  was  ten  or  twelve  English 
miles.  The  general  breadth  is  very  uniform ;  except 
where  the  sea  is  contracted  near  the  extremities,  by 
Usdum  on  the  South  and  by  Ras  el-Feshkhah  on  the 
North. 

In  constructing  a  new  map  of  this  region,  a  minute 
and  very  careful  comparison  of  all  the  bearings  taken 

by  us  at  \  arious  points  along  tiie  whole  western  coast 
oi  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  distances  travelled 
upon  our  several  routes,  has  resulted  in  fuung  the 
breadth  of  the  sea  at  'Ain  Jidy  at  about  mne  geogra* 
phical  miles.  The  same  minute  com]):irison  and  cau- 
tious construction,  gives  likewise  for  the  length  of  the 
Dead  Sea  about  thirttf^ne  of  the  like  miles ;  'Ain  Jidy 
being  situated  nearly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  west- 
ern coast. 

Tliere  will  therefore  be  no  very  essential  error  in 
estimating  the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  ai  Thirtv- 
BiGHT  or  Forty  geographical  miles.  My  own  estimate 

of  its  length  at  the  time,  founded  on  v  arious  data,  was 
Vol.  n.  28 
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about  fifty  common  Engiisii  miles.^  The  length  ap- 
pears  to  vary  nol  less  than  two  or  three  miles  in  dif> 
ferent  years  or  seasons  of  the  year,  aceordinif  as  the 

water  extends  up  more  ur  le^  upon  the  llatsi  towards 
the  bouth.^ 

From  the  8ame|x>int  on  the  shore,  we  estimated 
the  height  of  the  western  clifb  at  1500  feet,  as  above 

mentioned;  and  that  of  tlie  higliest  rids^es  of  the  east- 
ern mountains  lying  back  from  the  shore,  at  iirom  2000 
to  2500  feet  above  the  water. 

Form  and  Chameier  of  the  S9i€re»,  Burckhardt 
relates,  that  "  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Ghor, 
or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  open  considerably  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  encompassuig 
it  on  the  W.  and  E.  sides,  approach  again  at  its  S.  esr 
treniily,  leaving  [afterwards]  only  a  narrow  plain 
between  them."^  This  account  is  not  correct;  that 
intelligent  traveller  did  not  himself  visit  the  sea,  and 
was  probably  misled  by  the  information  of  the  Araba 
Tlie  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  only  a  ]>ortion  of  the 
Ghor  or  great  valley,  which  here  retains  its  usual 
breadth,  and  does  not  spread  out  into  an  oval  form  or 
to  a  larger  compass,  as  is  the  case  around  the  lake  of 
Ti1)(  l  ias.  Itii  breadth  at  'Ain  Jidy  is  much  the  same 
as  opposite  to  Wady  Musa;  certainly  not  greater. 
Around  Jericho  indeed,  the  mountains  do  thus  retire 
on  both  sides;  so  that  the  valley  at  that  point  is  not 


1)       Lcgh,  and  also  Irby  and 

Mariirlcs,  who  s;nv  the  whole  ex- 
tent oi'  the  Uontl  Sea  several  tinaes 
from  the  eastern  mountains,  give 
their  judprnient  of  ite  length,  the 
former  at  not  over  forty  miles,  and 
the  two  latter  at  thirty.  But  the 
transparency  ol*  the  atmosphere  ia 
these  regions,  and  the  wai  of  any 
known  &ed  points  as'a  Btandard, 
render  any  mere  judgment  of  this 
Vind  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 
See  Lcgh  in  Macmichaers  Jour- 


ney;, Cha^  IV.  Amer.  BibL  Re- 

?06itory.  Vol.  III.  p.  647.  Oct 
833.  Irhy  and  Mangles'  Travels, 
p.  459. — Jusephus  gives  the  length 
of  the  Dead  Sea  at  560  atadiadr 
721  Roman  miles ;  and  the  breadth 
at  150  Rtadia  or  18!  Rnnmn  nr'!t"?;; 
B.  J.  IV.  8.  4.  This-  is  luuulier  aoe- 
cimeu  of  tiie  incxacUiess  ot  toat 
writer*!  ettimatea. 

2)  See  under  May  20th. 

3)  Traveb  in  Syria,  etc  p.  39a 
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kii  than  eleven  or  twelve  miles  wide ;  bat  they  again 
approach  each  other  before  they  encloie  the  sea.  So 

far  tis  we  could  perceive,  the  eastern  inuuiilaiiis  run  in 
nearly  a  straight  course  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
sea.  From  the  western  mountains,  R&s  el-Feshkhah 
sod  the  adjacent  cliffs  project  obliquely  towards  the 
N.  E.  near  the  northern  end  of  the  sea,  giving  to  the 
shore  in  that  part  the  same  direction,  and  contracting 
the  breadth  both  of  the  sea  and  valley*  At  the  south- 
em  end  a  like  contraction  b  occasioiied  by  Hajr  Us- 
dmn,  as  above  described.  Between  el-1  \  shkhah  and 
Usdum,  the  western  cliiiis  run  in  a  tolerably  direct 
course,  about  S.  15^  W. 

The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  Sea  are  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  character  of  its 
waters  and  of  the  region  round  about, — a  naked  soli- 
tary desert  It  lies  in  its  deep  caldron,  surrounded  by 
lirfty  cliffs  of  naked  limestone  rock,  and  exposed  for 
seven  or  eight  nioiitlis  in  each  year  to  the  unclouded 
beams  of  a  burning  sun.  Nothing  therefore  but  ste- 
rility and  deathlike  solitude  can  be  looked  for  upon  its 
shores;  and  nothing  else  also  is  actually  found,  except 
in  those  parts  where  there  are  loiuitains  or  streams  of 
fresh  water.  Siu  h  is  the  case  at  'Ain  Jidy,  in  the 
Ghdr  near  the  £,  comer  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  fountains  arouiid  Jericho  on  the  North.  In 
ail  these  places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
vegetation;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  than  at  'Ain  Jidy.  Here  too  were  birds  in 
great  numbers  in  the  thicket;  ami  we  saw  them  fre- 
quently flying  over  the  sea.  The  fountain  of  'Ain  Jidy 
appears  to  be  the  main  source  of  sweet  water  upon 
the  western  coast  ;^  but  further  towards  the  North  are 

1)  There  is  a  fountftin  near  Uie  Wady  Sodeir  iiut  North  of  'Ain 
tttath  oT  the  Wady  el-Gh&r,  al-  Jidy,  running  into  the  sea.  The 
nady  meotioMd ;  m  another  ia  watflrofbothwataaidtobeaweet. 
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the  brackish  fountains  'Ain  Terabeli,  el-Ghuweir,  and 
el-Feshkhah,  (the  last  very  copious,)  in  ttie  midst  of 
marshy  ground  along  the  shore  covered  with  canes 
and  reeds,  and  furnishing  a  retreat  to  iin  .Ujun dance 
of  frogs.  The  coasts  of  the  sea  have  also  been  inhab« 
ited  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  yet  so  in  a  degree ; 
Jericho,  'Ain  Jidy,  and  the  southern  6hdr  are  still  the 
aboilos  of  men;  and  if  this  is  now  less  the  case  than 
formerly,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  al- 
tered circumstances  and  relations  of  social  life,  than 
in  the  nature  of  the  country  or  the  sea. 

I  have  adduced  all  these  particulars  in  order  to 
sboWi  that  the  stories  so  long  current  of  the  pestifer- 
ous nature  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  waters,  are  a  mere 
fable.^  We  were  for  five  days  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
shores;  and  nowhi  re  perceived  either  lioisome  smell 
or  noxious  vapour  arising  from  its  bosom.  Our  Arabs 
too  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  such  appearance. 
Smoke  we  had  indeed  often  seen  on  the  high  ground 
al)()ve,  proceeding  from  Arab  encanipinents  or  the 
preparation  of  charcoal.  There  must  also  naturally 
be  an  immense  evaporation  from  the  sea  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  low  position  and  exposure  to  the  sum- 
mer heats;  and  this  again  cannot  but  occasionally 
affect  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  around.  But 
the  character  of  this  evaporation  cannot  well  be  dif* 
ferent  from  th^t  of  any  other  lake  in  similar  circum- 
stances.^ 


1)  "Mare  illud  Bcmpcr  fumuni 
reddere,  et  nebulam  in  modum  ca- 
mini  iniernalis. — Q,uocuinque  va- 
por a  mari  illo  ascendens  impelli- 
tur,  ibi  terrae  nascentia  nan  secus 
quani  si  a  pruina  fuissent  tacta 
emoriuiitur  Brociinlus  c.  Vll.  p. 
179.  '*  8tagnum  roetidiBsimum,  in- 
feroalis  iugrediiii%  tetrum  harons 
odorem;"  Willeb.  ab  Oldenborg 
■ub  fine.  Even  Quarnsmius  liiid 
good  «en«e  enough  to  deny  oU  this 


on  the  teBtimony  of  his  owd  leoset; 

Tom.  n.  p.  7rn 

2)  "As  soon  as  we  came  to  the 
passj  which  coniniands  an  t;xten- 
sive  prospect  of  the  Dead  Sen,  m 
could  observe  the  effect  of  the  evap- 
oration arising^  from  it,  in  broad 
transparent  columns  of  vapour,  not 
unlike  waterepouts  in  appearaoce, 
hut  very  miK  1 1  1  irgwr  r  Irby  and 
Maiiglef,]».447. 
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The  Egyptian  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  found 
tbroaghout  die  whole  Ghdr,  is  in  itself  unhealthy; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  marshes,  gives  rise  in  sum- 
mer to  frequent  intermittent  fevers ;  so  that  the  (ilia- 
warineh,  or  proper  inhabitants  of  the  Ghor,  including 
the  people  of  Jericho,  are  a  feeble  and  sickly  race. 
But  this  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  such ;  and  the  same  phenoiueaa  niight  proba- 
bly exist  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  were  the  waters 
of  the  lake  fresh  and  limpid,  or  even  were  there  here 
no  lake  at  all. 

The  mineral  productions  around  the  sea  have  often 
been  described.  The  body  of  the  mountains  is  every- 
where limestone ;  excepting  Usdum,  which  is  of  rock- 
salt  and  will  be  hereafter  described.*  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  dark  basaltic  stones,  so  frequent  around  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  have  ever  been  discovered  in  this 
vicinity.  There  is  however  a  black  shining  stone, 
found  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea,  which  par- 
tially ignites  in  the  fu:e  and  emits  a  bituminous  smelL 
We  saw  some  of  this  in  descending  from  Ras  el-Fesli- 
khah  to  the  plain.  It  is  used  in  Jerusalem  for  the 
manufactiu-e  of  I'osaries  and  other  little  articles.* 
Sulphur  IS  found  in  various  parts ;  we  picked  up  pieces 
of  it  as  large  as  a  walnut  near  the  northern  shore ;  and 
the  Arabs  said  it  was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  el- 
Feshkliah  in  lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.    They  find 


1)  Irby  and  Mangles  mcntioa 
''ftagments  of  red  and  gray  gran- 
ite ;  gray,  red,  and  black  p)rphyry," 
and  many  other  kinds  ot  stone  Hcat- 
tered  along  the  shore  at  the  S.  £. 
eomer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  they 
■nppoeed  to  be  fragniems  from  the 
mountain  above ;  Travels,  p.  358. 
But  in  the  Life  of  Giov.  Finati,  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Banke&  it  is  said,  that 
there  were  no  rocks  of  the  mme 
nature  discernible,  from  which 
theae  Iragmeote  could  have  lalleii  i 


VoL  II.  p.  240. — According  to  See- 
tzeo,  the  mountahinear  the  S.  E. 

corner  of  the  sea,  not  far  north  of 
Wady  cl-Ah.sy,  consists  of  brown- 
ish sandstone ;  Zach's  Monti.  Corr. 
XVIII.  p.  435. 

2)  The  ''.stink-stone"  ofrinrck- 
hardt,  p.  394.  Maundrell,  Marcii 
30.  Pococke  11.  p.  37.  fol.  Has- 
selquist  describes  it  as  "  quartz  in 
the  form  of  slate,  one  of  the  rarest 
minerals  he  met  with  in  liis  Trav- 
els." Reise,|».ld3.  L£jigLp.m.j 
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it  in  suflkient  quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own 
gunpowder.  Near  Usdum  we  afterwards  picked  up 
flmall  lumps  of  nitre.^  All  these  circumstances  testify 
to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  whole  region;  and  this 
is  also  conhrmed  by  the  warm  Ibuntains  of  ^Ain  Jidy 
and  el-Feshkhah  on  the  West,  and  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  of  the  ancient  CallirrhoS  on  the  eastern  coast' 
Three  weeks  before,  one  of  our  friends,  the  Rev.  ^Ir 
Uebard,  had  picked  up  a  large  piece  of  pumice-stoae 
on  a  small  knoll  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  deep  depression  of  it5 
level  below  that  of  the  Blediterrauean.  This  has  been 
detected  only  within  the  last  few  yeara  Messrs. 
Moore  andBeke  were  the  first  to  notice  it  in  March,1837, 
by  means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  in  this  way  they 
found  the  depression  to  be  about  500  English  feet.^  A 
month  or  two  later  the  careful  barometrical  measure- 
ments of  Schubert  gave  the  depression  of  the  sea  at 
598.5  Paris  feet ;  tliat  of  Jericho  being  527.7  feet* 
The  very  great  descent  which  we  found  from  Carmel 
to  the  cliffs  over  'Ain  Jidy,  and  the  inmiense  dq>th  of 
the  sea  below,  point  to  a  like  result  But  so  great  is 
the  uncertainty  in  al!  such  partial  measurements  and 
observations,  (as  evinced  in  the  like  case  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,)  that  the  question  can  never  be  decided  with 
exactness,  until  the  intervening  country  shall  have 
been  surv  eyed  and  the  relative  level  of  the  two  seas 

1)  Irby  and  Mangles  found  also  *  4)  Reise,  Vol.  III.  p.  87.  Berg- 
"InmpR  of  nitre  and  fine  Bulphur  lifiti'^'  Almanach  fiir  1840,  p.  481. 
Irom  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  up  to  Rusaeggcr  and  Bertou  in  1838 
that  of  a  small  hen's  egg,"  upon  make  the  dcpressioo  of  the  sea 
the  western  shore  of  the  long  pen-  amount  to  more  than  1300  Pont 
jneula;  Travel!?,  p.  453.  feet.    This  is  barely  possible,  but 

2)  Ibid.  p.  407-469.  Legh  in  every  probability  is  against  it.  See 
Macmichael's  Journey.  Chap.  IV.  Berghaus'  Annalen,  etc.  Feb.  and 
Bibl.  Repos.  Oet.  1833,  p.  648.  Min  1839.  p.  438.  BuU^de  la 

3)  Journal  of  the  Royal  Qeogr.  Societe  de  G^Nigr.  Octolire;  1S38* 
See.  Vol.  Vil.  1837.  p.  456.   Vol.  p.  161. 

IX.         p.  Uiv. 
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trigonometricaUy  ascertained.^  To  such  an  undertak- 
ing no  great  obstacle  would  probably  exist* 

Character  of  the  Waters.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  our  experience, 
has  already  been  described ;  and  this  shown  to  accord 
with  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers.'  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  arising  from 
the  heavy  solution  of  various  salts  contained  in  it, 
chiefly  those  of  magnesia  and  soda.  But  the  weight 
and  proportions  of  this  solution,  and  of  course  the  spe- 
cific  "gravity,  would  seem  to  vary  somewhat  in  different 
parts  of  the  sea,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
A  portion  of  water  taken  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  might  be  expected  to  be  at  all  times  less 
strongly  saturated,  than  another  from  the  vicinity  of 
Am  Jidy ;  and  during  the  winter  season,  when  the 
sea  is  filled  by  the  rains  and  its  level  raised  several 
feet,  its  waters  are  naturally  more  diluted  than  in 
autuiiiii,  alter  having  been  fur  months  subjected  to  the 
process  of  evaporation  under  a  burning  sun.^  These 
considerations  may  serve  to  account  in  part  for  the 
different  results,  which  have  been  obtained  by  chemio 
cal  analysis. 

Of  the  seven  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Dead 


1)  The  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
fbrnisbM  a  striking  instance  of  the 

uncertainty  of  such  barometrical 
meaaurcTDf-nts.  Eleven  dilForent 
series  of  observations  between  A. 
D.  173S  and  A.  D.  1836,  gave  for 
the  depression  of  that  aea  below 
the  ?('a  of  Azof  different  results, 
varyuiiT  iVoni  about  100  Pari?  feet 
as  the  least,  to  about  300  Pari»  i'ect 
M  the  greatest.  The  tme  depres- 
sion as  determined  by  geometrical 
survey  in  A.  L).  1S36,  is  76  Paris 
feet  See  Mouatabericht  der  Ber- 
liner  Qeaellflch.  fftr  Erdknnde,  Bd. 
I.  S.  167, 166. 

2)  Mes"^rp.  Moore  and  Beke 
transported  a  boat  from  Y&fa  io 


the  Dead  Sea,  and  attempted  a 
surrey  of  the  latter;  but  wereeom* 
pelled  to  leave  it  unfinished.  They 
Bounded  several  times ;  ami  found 
the  apparent  depth  to  be  more  than 
900  mthome  or  1800  feet.  But  not 
improbably  there  may  have  been 
here  a  deception  in  the  residts;  for 
it  must  have  been  a  very  heavy 
lead,  not  to  have  been  borne  up  by 
Buch  a  len|fth  of  line  in  water  of  bo 
great  specific  gravitv.  Journ.  of  the 
GeoffT.  Soc.  Vol.  vn.  IS37.  p.  45& 

3l  See  p.  213,  above. 

4)  Galen  ako  remarki,  that  the 
water  was  more  bitter  in  summer 
than  in  winter ;  De  Simpl.  Med. 
fac.  IV.ld.  RekndFal.p.242. 
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Sea,  which  have  hitherto  been  published,  the  four  fol- 
lowing seem  to  deserve  the  preference,  both  for  their 
greater  exactness  and  coincidence,  and  as  marking  in 
some  measure  the  progress  of  chemical  discovery ;  vis. 
that  of  Dr.  Marcet  of  Loudon,  1807  ;  Gay-Lussac  of 
Paris,  about  1818 ;  Prof.  C.  G.  Giiieliu  of  Tiibingen, 
1826 ;  and  Dr.  Apjohn  of  Dublin,  1839.'  It  wUl  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  salts  is  in  general  nearly 
equal ;  while  the  relative  proportions  assigned  to  the 
different  salts,  are  exceedingly  diverse.  The  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  specific  gravity,  is  distilled 
water  at  1000 ;  and  the  density  of  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  natural  water  known. 


Spedfie  gravity 


I>r.  Marcet.  Qay-Lunac 
.     mi  1238 


Muriate  of  lime       (Chloridf  of  calcium) 
*'   of  magnesia  r    "   ol  ma^esium) 
(   "  ofsodium) 


^  of Boda 


Water 


3.920 

3.98 

10.246 

15.31 

lO.StiO 

0.95 

24.580 

2G.24 

73.76 

lOO 


100 


1)  These  seven  analyses  are  as 
follows:  I.  By  Macquer,  Lavoi- 
sier, and  Lc  Sage  in  Pari%  Me- 
moirs flc  I'Acaa.  des  Sciences, 
1778.— 11.  By  Dr.  Marcet,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  water,  Phiio- 
soph.  Transact.  1807.p.296,8eq. — 
111.  By  Klaproth  of  Berlin,  with 
water  brought  to  Europe  by  Ma- 
riti  fifty  years  before]  Bei'trajLTe, 
Vol.  V.  p.  189.  Berlmer  Magaziii, 
1809.  p.  139.— IV.  By  Gay-Lusaac, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  the  w.ww 
brought  home  by  Count  !''orbiri; 
see  Forbin's  Voyage,  cic.  Annales 
de  Chimie  ct  cfe  Phys.  T,  XI.  p. 
197.— V.  By  Ht  rmstftdt  of  Berlin 
about  1822 ;  Schweigger's  Journal, 
Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  153.— VI.  By 
Prof. Gmelin  of  Tflbingen,  who  first 
discovered  the  existence  of  Bromi> 


um  in  the  wator ;  Wiirtemb.  natur- 
wisscnsch.  Abhandl.  Vol.1,  iii  p.  1. 
PoggendorflPs  JournaL  1827,  VoL 
IX.  p.  177,  seq.— VII.  By  Dr.  Ap- 
john, in  a  paper  read  (1839)  before 
the  Royal  Iri&h  Academy.  A  re- 
port of  this  paper  was  published  in 
the  London  Athenaeum  ibr  Jime 
15th,  1839. — One  of  the  spccimeni 
of  Ibssii  «a1t  brought  away  by  me 
from  the  muuniain  of  Usdum,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea,  was  analyied 
hy  Prof.  Rose  of  Berlin.  It  con- 
tained a  small  mixture  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  but  no  trace  of  Bro- 
mittin. 

2)  Gay-Lussac  remarks,  that  he 

fnmiti  n!«o  a  rimriH  qnnntity  of  Chlo- 
ride ol  {RJiasBiuni,  {iiid  traces  of  & 
Sulphate  probably  of  lime. 
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Fr^*  Qwndin,  Dr,  Apjohn, 

1153    Boiling  point 

  221**  F. 

2U38 
7.370 
0.201 
0.852 
7.839 
0.005 

0.075 

1&780 
8L820 

100 

The  water  analyzed  by  Dr.  Apjohn  was  taken  half 

a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  tlic  Jordan,  near  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season ;  and  exhibits  a  less  amount  of  salts, 
and  a  less  specific  gravity,  than  occors  m  either  of  the. 
other  analyses.  He  could  detect  no  trace  of  either 
alumina  or  ammonia. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  level 
of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  higher  during  and 
after  the  rainy  season,  than  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  * 
after  they  lun  e  l)een  for  months  evaporated  under  the 
burning  heat  of  an  unclouded  sim.  The  high  bank  of 
pebbles  and  gravel  at  'Am  Jidy  has  been  mentioned ; 
and  we  afterwards  saw  at  the  southern  end  of  the  sea 
traces  of  its  high-water  mark,  more  than  an  hour 
South  of  its  limit  at  the  time ;  indicating  that  its  level 
must  be  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  when 
we  saw  it  in  May.'  This  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  yant  quantity  of  water  brought  into  it  during  the 
lainy  season,  not  only  irom  the  North,  but  also  0rom 

1)  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  the  not  haopeoed  in  many  years  be- 

h]glipwat«r  mark,  on  some  parts  of  fore."  He  eaw  trees  that  had  been 

the  peninsula,  a  mile  or  more  above  kiUed  by  it«  overflowing,  and  mym 

the  water's  cdjtre;  p.  455.  Pococke  the  water  seemed  of  late  years  to 

also  remark?,  that  in  his  day  (1738)  hBve  trained  on  the  land.  Thia 

"there  iiad  been  very  extraordi-  was  at  the  N.  VV.  part.  VuL  ii.  d. 

nary  iiwindmiMMi  of  tftii  ieaover  d6,kiL  B^^ufiMt  00y7%e  Pom' 

ill  lower  haxka,  and  loeh  aihad  mila^nd  Ford, 

Vol.  n.  29 
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the  South  and  from  the  mountains  along  its  sides.  The 

quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Palestine  varies  greatly 
in  different  years;  and  according  to  this  the  basiii  of 
the  Dead  Sea  becoming  more  or  less  full,  is  subjected  to 
great  variation  in  a  course  of  years.  When  the  rainy 
season  is  at  an  end,  the  evaporation  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  inilux  from 
the  Jordan,  and  thus  again  reduce  the  level  of  the  sea. 
During  the  preceding  winter,  less  rain  had  fallen  than 
is  usual. 

The  strong  evaporation  from  the  sea  also  causes  it 
to  deposit  its  salts,  particularly  in  summer,  on  various 
parts  of  the  shore ;  from  which  the  Arabs  obtain  their 
chief  supply  for  their  families  and  ilocks.  That  ob- 
tained iu  the  Birket  el-Khuiil  south  of  'Ain  Jidy  Las 
already  been  mentioned ;  and  a  place  was  afterwards 
pointed  out  to  us  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  sea,  wheie 
it  is  also  gathered.  Irby  and  Mangles  found  Arabs  on 
the  north  side  oi  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  peel- 
ing off  a  solid  surface  of  salt  several  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  loading  it  on  asses."^  The  same  deposit  is 
doubtless  found  on  other  parts  of  the  coast 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  and  of 
most  modern  travellers,  there  exists  within  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  no  living  thing, — ^no  trace  indeed  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.^  Our  own  experience,  so  far 
as  we  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  goes  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  this  testimony.  We  perceived  no  sign  of 
life  within  the  waters.   Yet  occasionally,  traveiiers 


1)  Travels,  p.  451. 
ii)  Tacit.  Ui«t.  V.  6.  '^oeque 
piices  ant  raetas  aqnis  ▼oracresjnp 

titur."  Galen,  de  JSimpl.  Med.  IV. 

C.   19,  qaftrrai  iv  ^yrfrot  T«  vdart 

fvtip,  HieroD.  ad  Ezaeh.  xlni.  8, 
"  Mara  mortoum,  in  quo  niliil  po- 
terat  ewe  vicale.— Ra  vara,  juxta 


litcram  hue  usque  niliil  quotl  spiral 
et  possit  incedere.prae  aiuariluJiue 
niniia  in  hoc  mart  raperiri  potait* 
Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler.pp. 
12,  156— The  absence  of  all  wa- 
ter-fowl is  readily  accounted  for, 
by  tha  abeenea  of  fish  and  other 
animala  which  oooatluita  thev 
fi>od« 
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hare  seen  sheils  upon  the  shore;  which  has  led  to  the 

supposition,  that  small  muscles  or  periwinkles  may 
after  all  exist  in  the  sea.  Maundrell  "  observed 
among  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  two  or  three  shells  of 
fish,  lesemhling  oyster-shells,  at  two  hours  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan."*  Hasselquist  notes 
also  cochleae  and  cmcluic  as  common  on  the  bauks 
near  the  Jordan ;  and  Mr.  Legh  saw  on  the  northern 
shore  in  the  water  several  small  shell-fish,  not  unlike 
periwinkles."^  Irby  and  Mangles  on  the  peninsula 
searclied  for  shells,  but  found  none  excepting  snail- 
aheUs,  and  a  small  spiral  species,  invariably  without 
any  fish,  or  the  appearance  of  having  had  any  for  a 
loi^  time."* 

These  testimonies  seem  at  iirst  view  strongly  to 
favour  the  hypothesis,  that  at  least  some  species  of 
ehell-fish  may  exist  in  the  sea.  But  the  shells  seen 
by  Maundrell  may  after  all  have  come  from  the  Jor- 
dan, or  have  been  dropped  here  by  some  Arab  or 
pilgrim ;  and  the  accounts  of  Hasselquist  and  X^egh,  I 
apprehend,  are  eicplained  and  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  more  exact  and  cautious  testimony  of 
Saetzen.  "  I  dismountedi"  he  says,  and  followed  lor 
a  time  the  shore  of  the  sea,  to  look  for  conchylia  and 
sea-plants ;  but  found  none  of  either.  And  as  fish  live 
upon  these,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  no 
tenants  oi  tiie  waters  would  exist  here ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  whom  I  have  in- 
quired of,  and  who  could  know  about  it. — Snails  and 
muscles  1  hav  e  not  found  in  the  kike  ;  some  snails  that 
I  picked  up  on  the  shore,  were  land-snails.  1  was 
particularly  attentive  to  this  point ;  but  must  remark, 

r 

1)  Journev,  etc.  March  30th.        Chap.  IV.  BiU.  Repoa  OcL  1833. 

2)  Hofiselquist's  Reise,  p.  558.    p.  618. 

Legh  in  Macmichaers  Journey,        3)  Travels,  p.  454. 
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that  I  was  able  to  examine  only  a  part  of  tbe  lake."^^ 

The  shells  which  other  travellers  have  met  with, 
were  probably  in  like  manner  those  of  land  animals. 
Or,  if  they  actuaUy  belonged  to  the  lake,  they  proba- 
bly hare  existed  in  it  only  near  the  moudi  of  the  Jo^ 
dan  J  ^vhe^e  there  is  a  larere  intermixture  of  fresh  water, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  yarious  fountains  which  eatec 
the  sea* 

As  we  were  leaving  Palestine,  we  saw  in  the  po8- 

sessioii  of  two  Ens^lish  travellers,  a  small  flat  fish,  about 
tlie  length  of  a  man's  little  linger,  which  was  put  into 
their  hands  as  having  been  taken  in  the  Dead  Set, 
and  as  proving  that  the  sea  was  actuaDy  inhabited  by 
fish.  But  the  rc|)ort  added  further,  that  the  fish  was 
ibund  on  the  northern  shore  at  some  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan;  and,  when  caught,  was  in  aa 
exhausted  and  dying  state.  It  would  seem  therefoie 
much  more  probable,  that  this  was  a  wanderer  from 
the  Jordan,  who  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  liie; 
ftumishing  a  further  example  of  the  truth  of  Jerome'i 
remark,  that  when  the  Jordan  swollen  by  the  rain 
sometimes  carries  clown  fish  into  the  Dead  Sea,  the? 
die  immediately  and  float  upon  the  sluggish  waters.  '^ 
AsphaUum.  Our  Arabs  picked  up  along  the  shore 
small  pieces  of  bitumen,  asphaltum,  (Arabic  d-Bimh 
mar,)  which  we  brought  away.   Our  Sheikh  of  the 


1)  Seetzen  in  Zacb'a  MooatL 
Corr.  XVIIL  pp.  437,  441. 

2)  Hieroii.  in  Ezeeh.  zIviL  8; 
"Dcnique  w  Jordnnp?  mictus  im- 
bribus  pisces^  illuc  intiiu'ns  rapucrit, 
Btatini  moriunlur  a  L uuiguihaa  aquis 
saperaatant'*  Qalen  abo  affirmi, 
that  fish  caught  in  the  river  and 
thrown  into  the  lake,  die  immedi- 
ately ;  de  SimpL  IV?  19.  Heiand 
Palaeet.  p.  343.— Sinee  the  atwva 
ramarlu  were  written,  I  am  happy 
to  find  my  views  coonrmed  by  tlie 


naturalist  Schubert.  '^Fkh  or 
■naOi^*'  be  says,  "do  not  ioM 
live  ta  thii  •openalt  sea ;  the  m^ 

Uutoma  which  we  found  on  the 
shore,  as  well  as  the  small  dead 
Oshes,  of  which  we  saw  and  pidnl 
Qp  eeveral  thrown  oat  by  the 
waves  upon  the  strand,  are  brought 
down  hy  the  Jordan  or  accompttay 
voluntarily  his  flood ;  but  diey  sooo 
pay  for  this  love  of  wanderinf  «iA 
tbeir  litea."  Reiae  lit  p.  88. 
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Ta^&mirah  told  (as  a  report)  the  same  story  of  its  ori- 
gin^ which  was  heard  by  Seetzen  aud  Burckhardt, 
TIB.  that  it  flows  down  the  face  of  a  precipice  upon 
the  eastern  shore,  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when 
from  its  weight  or  some  shock  it  breaks  off  and  falls 
into  the  sea.^  The  Sheikh  of  the  Jehalin,  who  after- 
wards accompanied  us  to  Wady  MOsa,  related  the 
lame  report ;  assigning  the  place  on  the  North  of  the 
peninsula.  It  cannot  of  course  be  South  of  tlie  isthmus ; 
for  the  road  travelled  by  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their 
party  passes  all  the  way  at  Uie  foot  of  the  rocks  along 
the  shore.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  spot  ex- 
ists further  North ;  we  had  the  eastern  coast  very 
distinctly  in  sight  for  two  days,  as  we  travelled  along 
the  western  shore,  and  examined  it  continually  with 
oar  glasses ;  so  that  any  such  marked  point  upon  the 
rocks  would  hardly  have  escaped  our  notice.  All 
agreedi  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  upon  the 
western  coast 

More  definite  and  trustworthy  was  the  account 
which  the  Arabs  gave  us  of  the  appearance  of  the 
bitumen  in  the  sea.  They  believe  that  it  thus  appears 
oidy  after  earthquakes.  The  Sheikhs  above  men-* 
tkmed,  both  of  the  Ta'amirah  and  Jehalin,  related  that 
after  the  earthquake  of  1834,  a  large  quantity  of 
asphaltum  was  cast  upon  the  shore  near  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  sea;  of  which  the  JehUtn  brought  about 
sixty  Kuntdrs  into  market.^  My  companion  also  re- 
membered that  in  that  year,  a  large  amount  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Frank  merchants  at  Beirut.  During 
the. last  year  also,  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan.  1st, 
1837,  a  large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an  island, 
another  like  a  house)  was  discovered  floating  on  the 

1)  Seetzen  in  Zach's  Monaii.  2)  The  Kuntnr  ia  about  98  Iba. 
Corr.  XV Hi.  p.  441.  Burckbardt,  KngUah,  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt.  U. 
puS94.  p.372. 
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iea,  and  was  driven  agrouiid  on  the  wait  side,  not  fiur 

to  the  North  of  Usduni.  The  Jelialin  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Yiitta  swam  oif  to  it :  and  cut  it  up  with  axes, 
io  as  to  bring  it  ashore.  The  Ta'amirah  heard  of  it, 
and  went  to  get  a  share.  They  found  seventy  men 
already  upon  and  around  it.  It  was  carried  off  by 
cauiei-ioads,  partly  up  the  pass  of 'Ain  Jidy;  and  sold 
by  the  Arabs  for  four  Piastres  the  JtUU  or  pound.  The 
share  of  the  Ta'&mirah  brought  them  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars ;  ^vhile  others  sold  to  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  tliousand  dollars.— Except  in  those  two 
yearsi  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&lin,  a  man  fifty  yeaii 
old,  had  never  known  of  bitumen  appearing  in  the  sea, 
nor  heard  of  it  Iruiu  his  fathers. 

The  above  information  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
aceount  of  Josephus,  that  the  sea  in  many  placei 
sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltum,  which  fioat  oa 
the  surface,  liaving  the  form  and  size  of  headless  oxen/** 
Diodorus  Sicuius  also  relates,  that  the  bitumen  is 
thrown  up  in  masses,  covering  sometimes  two  or  three 
pkthra,  and  having  the  appearance  of  islands.^ 

The  Peninsula.  Seetzen,  in  his  first  journey  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  took  a  direct  course  from  Kerak  to  the 
southern  extremity,  descending  there  iDrom  the  moun- 
tain by  a  very  difficult  pass.  He  seems  to  have  ob- 
served the  peninsula  unly  f  rom  the  western  mouatain  ; 
and  mistook  it  for  an  island.^  In  his  second  journey, 
of  which  we  have  no  published  account,  he  appears  to 
have  passed  near  the  peninsula;  for  it  is  laid  down 
upon  his  map,  though  not  in  its  true  form.^ — ^Id  the 

1)  JoMsph.  B.  J.  IV.  a  4.  ^         dtiet  oTchepldn,  Memartfaeeiii 

2)  Diod.  Sic  IL  48.— Some  for-    of  Sect.  XII. 

ther   remark^'  od  the  probable  3)  Zach'«MoDatl.Corr.XVIU. 

«!mircc  of  the  asplmltum  of  the  p.  438. 

Dead  Sea,  and  its  apparent  con-  4)  Seetzen's  Map  is  fbuad  in 

neetion  with  Uie  dnilnietion  of  tbe  Zach't  MooatL  Corr.  Vol  XXO. 
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year  1818,  Irby  and  Mangles  travelled  with  Mcvssrs. 
Bankes  and  Legh  from  Hebron  to  Kerak  by  the  usual 
load;  descending  to  the  8.  end  of  the  aea  by  the  pass 
of  es^Znweirah,  then  keeping  along  upon  the  shore  as 
far  as  to  the  isthmus,  and  ascending  to  Kerak  along 
the  Wady  which  comes  down  upon  the  isthmus  from 
Bear  that  place. 

Fioiti  the  cliff  oyer '  Ain  Jid  j,  we  could  look  across 
the  isthmus  and  up  this  Wady  to  Kerak  ;  the  direction 
being  about  S.  E.  by  S.  Irby  and  Mangles  call  it  the 
Dara,  properly  Wady  ed-Dera'ah;  we  h^ard  for  it 
only  the  name  of  Wady  Kerak.  Burckfaaiidt  has  hoth 
names.^  The  same  travellers,  after  their  return  from 
Wady  Musa,  descended  again  from  Kerak  to  the 
peninsula,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  it ;  and  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  the  only  account  extant  of  this 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  have 
added  a  plan  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the  part  of  the  sea 
further  South,  which  they  call  the  back-water 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  only  firom  recollection, 
and  does  not,  according  to  my  impressions,  exhibit 
the  present  form  either  of  the  sea  or  of  the  peninsula.* 

We  bad  the  opportunity  of  looking  down  upon  the 
peninsula  and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea  from 
two  different  high  points ;  first,  from  the  cliff  over  *Ain 
Jidy  looking  towards  the  S.  E.  and  again  from  a  cliff- 
near  the  pass  ez-Zuweirah  looking  towards  the  East 
and  N.  E.  As  we  saw  it,  the  isthmus  was  compara- 
tively  much  narrower  than  is  represented  on  the  plan 
of  Irby  and  Mangles ;  and  not  only  did  the  peninsula 
extend  in  a  long  horn  towards  the  North,  leaving  a 

1)  Travels,  etc.  p.  390.  ing  been  sketched  until  alter  mi  m- 

8)  Since  the  above  was  written,  tenral  of  several  months,  when  the 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  per-  travellers  had  already  left  Pales- 

sonal  acquaintance  with  Captain  tine ;  and  then  only  from  recollec- 

Mangiee.  who  informs  me,  that  the  tion.   This  note  is  added  at  the 

suppoeltmu  m  tlie  text  is  quite  wt-  suffgestioii  of  Capt  Mangles  lum- 

rect;  the  plao  iDqiiestiimiwt  ha?^  self. 
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bay  behind  it;  botalio  in  a  short  horn  towaxda  the 
South,  forming  likewise  a  smaller  bay  behmd.  Nor 

was  the  narrow  part  or  strait  of  the  sea,  between  the 
peninsula  and  the  western  shoal,  so  very  narrow  as 
they  represent  it ;  although  they  judged  it  to  be  only 
about  a  mile  in  width.^  These  discrepancies  may  be 
accounted  for,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  sketching 
such  a  plan  irom  recollection  alter  so  long  an  interval; 
and  still  more  by  the  sufq^tioUi  that  the  waten  of 
the  Dead  Sea  in  1818  were  much  lower  than  in  1838. 
That  this  was  actually  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, not  only  from  the  representaticHi  of  the  plan  in 
'  question ;  but  also  from  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs^ 
which  will  be  given  further  on  in  speaking  of  the  ford. 

From  the  Wady  Kerak  a  never-failing  stream 
issues  upon  the  isthmus,  and  enters  the  bay  on  its 
northern  side ;  fertilizing  here  a  tract  of  level  ground, 
which  is  scattered  over  with  thickets  of  acacia  (Seyal) 
and  the  Dum  (Nubk)  with  other  trees;  amoii^  which 
is  ibund  the  'Osher.  Further  North,  nearer  tlie  bay, 
are  tamarisks  and  a  cane-brake  or  jungle.  In  the 
thicket,  according  to  Irby  and  Mangles,^  the  hare  and 
the  partridge  of  the  desert  abound ;  and  portions  of  it 
are  cleared  and  cultivated.  In  the  very  heart  oi  it,  not 
visible  in  any  direction  beyond  a  few  yards,  unless  by 
the  smoke  arising  from  it,  is  the  village  of  the  Ghaw^ 
rineh,  who  cultivate  this  tract.  Their  abode  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  village  in  India  or  the  South 
Seas.  This  tract,  as  we  we  were  told,  is  called  Ghdr 
el-Mesra'ah;  it  is  so  marked  on  Seetsen's  map,  and  is 
said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  much  frequented  by  the 
people  of  Kerak,  who  buy  here  the  tobacco  which 
they  smoke.'  o  4  fiv»u  • 

1)  Travels,  p.  454.  3)  Burddiardt,  n.  391.  Irlif 

2)  Travels,  p.  449.    S«e  gWK    and  Mangles,  p.  440l   Bee  HMM 
eroUy  ibid.  pp.  44d-4dd«  under  Me/  29tL 
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The  peninsula  itself,  as  seen  from  the  western  side 
of  the  sea,  appears  much  like  a  long  low  sand-bank. 
Bat  according  to  the  same  travellers,  who  passed  quite 
around  its  northern  horn,  and  thai  along  its  western 
edge  nearly  or  quite  to  its  southern  extremity,  such  is 
not  its  general  character.  Its  middle  part  consists  of 
"  a  steep  white  ridge  running  like  a  spine  down  the 
centre.  This  ridge  presents  steep  sloping  sides,  seamed 
and  furrowed  into  deep  hollows  bv  the  rains,  and 
terminating  at  the  summit  in  sharp  triangular  points, 
standing  up  like  rows  of.  tents  ranged  one  above  ano- 
ther. The  whole  isof  a  substance  apparently  partaking 
of  the  mixture  of  soft  and  bruktu  chalk  and  slate,  and 
w  wholly  unproductive  of  vegetation.  The  height  of 
the  eminence  varies  from  ten  to  about  thirty  feet, 
becoming  gradually  lower  towards  its  northern  extrem- 
ity."* TJie  opposite  sides  of  this  cliff  present  faces  of 
similar  appearance  and  equal  height;  while  adjacent 
to  the  isthmus  it  qneads  out  into  broader  table-land.' 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  on  the  eastern  side, 
from  the  hea  I  of  tlie  northern  bay  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, they  ibund  to  be  one  hour  and  twelve  niiuutes  j 
and  on  the  western  side,  from  the  north  end  to  the 
strait,  or  the  point  overagainst  the  western  shoal,  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes.  The  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula and  isthmus,  from  the  strait  to  the  stream  of  the 
Dera'ah,  was  also  two  hours.  The  breadth  of  the 
itrait  they  estimated  at  one  mile ;  which,  I  apprehend, 
is  much  too  small. — At  the  foot  of  the  high  ground,  or 
cliflf,  all  around,  ^Ms  a  considerable  margin  of  sand, 
which  varies  in  length  and  breadth  according  to  the 
Kason ;  being  much  wider  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  waves  almost 
wasli  the  base  of  the  cliff."^   This  becomes  broader 

I)  Irbv  mid  Mangles,  p.  452.  3)  Ibid.  p.  452. 

S)Ibid.pp.469»  ^ 
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towards  the  strait,  and  here  a  yery  considerable  level 

is  left,  which  is  encrusted  with  a  ?>alt  that  is  but  half 
dried  and  consolidated,  appearing  like  ice  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  thaw.  AU  this  qpace  is  softy  and  gira 
way  nearly  as  deep  as  the  ankle,  when  it  is  trod  on.^ 

Along  the  shore  of  the  northern  bay  also,  the  tra- 
veiiers  found  deposites  of  salt,  and  persons  gathering 
it ;  and  near  the  northern  point  of  the  peninsula  they 
collected  lumps  of  nitre  and  fine  sulphur^  apparendy 
broueflit  dow  n  by  tlio  rains  hoin  the  low  clilT  ;<bove.'— 
Around  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  wliere  we 
saw  a  short  horn  and  a  bay  beyond, the  high*water 
mark  was  at  this  season  a  mile  distant  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge."'    This  was  on  the  2d  of  June. 

The  Ford.  The  first  notice  of  a  ford  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  also  from  Seetaeo.  He 
describes  it  from  the  information  of  the  Arabs,  as 
practicable  only  in  summer,  and  as  requiring  tive 
hours  for  the  passage.^  In  his  noiap,  it  is  laid  down  as 
leading  from  the  peninsula  to  the  northern  part  of 
Usdum,  south  of  the  pass  of  Zuweirah.  Burckhardt 
heard  the  same  report  of  a  ford,  which  might  be  cross- 
ed in  three  hours  and  a  half.^  As  howeyer  the  Arabs 
have  no  notion  of  hours,  both  these  specifications  aie 
of  little  value.  In  the  plan  of  Irby  and  Mangles  the 
ford  is  laid  down  across  the  narrowest  part  or  strait, 
between  the  peninsula  and  Ihe  western  dioal  or  tongae 
of  land ;  where  indeed  we  should  naturally  look  Ibr  it 

So  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  sea  of  course  en- 
gaged our  attention ;  and  we  made  all  the  inquiries  in 
our  power  respecting  it.  The  Arabs  who  were  with 
us  at  'Ain  Jidy,  both  of  the  Ta'&mupah  and  the  Ra- 
bhaideh,  who  dwell  chiefly  towards  Tekoa  and  Beth- 

1)  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  453.  4)  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  XVHL 

2)  Ibid.  pp.  451, 453.  p.  4  7 

3)  Ibid.  p.  455.  5)  Travels,  p.  394. 
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lehem,  knew  noUung  of  any  f<»rd.  Our  Sheikh  of  the 
Jehaltn,  who  was  with  us  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea, 

affirmed  that  the  water  in  the  strait,  between  the  pen- 
insula and  the  opposite  tongue  of  laud,  was  very  deep, 
aBd  never  fordable.  But  from  the  southwest  part  of  the 
flea,  he  said,  (apparently  from  near  the  pass  of  Zuwei- 
rah,)  to  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  he  himself  had 
forded  the  lake  many  years  ago ;  altliough  now,  and 
since  several  years,  the  water  was  too  deep  to  be 
forded.  This  account  corresponds  to  the  ford  as  laid 
down  on  Seetzen's  map ;  and  at  the  time,  we  had  no 
reason  to  distrust  its  accuracy.  But  Irby  and  Mangles 
relate,  tliat  in  descending  from  Kerak  to  the  peninsula, 
they  fell  in  with  a  small  caravan  going  to  Hebron  by 
way  of  the  ford ;  and  while  the  travellers  were  ex- 
amining the  northern  part  of  the  peiuiisula,  this  cara- 
Tan  crossed  it  to  the  strait,  which  they  forded.  The 
tmellers  soon  after  arrived  at  the  same  point,  saw  the 
fofd  "  indicated  by  boughs  of  trees,"  and  observed  the 
caravan  just  landed  on  the  opposite  side.  They  could 
discern  the  species  of*animai,  as  well  as  the  people  on 
their  backs ;  and  as  there  were  asses  of  the  party,  the 
depth  could  not  be  great.* 

These  varying  accounts  T  am  not  able  to  reconcile ; 
except  by  supposing,  as  above,  that  the  waters  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  as  seen  by  those  travellers  in  the  year  1818, 
were  at  their  very  lowest  ebb.  In  this  way,  perhaps, 
they  might  admit  here  for  the  time  a  ioi'd  not  kiiuvvn 
or  not  remembered  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  coast ; 
and  give  to  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  shoals  a 
different  form. 

Apples  of  Sodom.  One  of  the  first  objects  which 
attracted  our  notice  on  arriving  at  'Ain  Jidy,  was  a 
tree  with  smgular  fruit ;  which,  without  knowing  at 


.  1)  Irby  and  Maugius,  p.  454. 
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the  moment}  whether  it  had  been  observed  by  former 
travellers  or  not,  instantly  suggested  to  our  minds  the 

far-famed  fruits 

"  which  grew 
Kear  that  bitamiiioiu  lake  where  Sodom  itood." 

This  was  the  ^Oaher  of  the  Arabs,  the  Asclepias 
gigantea  vel  pracera  of  botanists/  which  is  found  in 
abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in 
Arabia  Felix  ;  but  seems  to  be  coniiiied  in  Palestine 
to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  saw  it  only  at 
'Ain  Jidy  ;  Hasselquist  found  it  in  the  desert  between 
Jericho  and  the  northern  shore ;  and  Irby  and  Man- 
gles met  with  it  of  large  size  at  tlie  south  end  of  the 
sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.^ 

We  saw  here  several  trees  of  the  kind,  the  trunks 
of  which  were  six  or  eiglit  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the 
whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.^  It  has  a  gray- 
ish cork-like  bark,  with  long  oval  leaves ;  and  in  its 
general  appearance  and  character,  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  gigantic  perennial  species  oi  the  milk-weed  or 
silk- weed  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  American 
States.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  latter  plant ;  and  when  broken  off,  it  in  like 
manner  discharges  copiuubly  d  iiiiiky  fluid.  The  fruit 
greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth  apple  or 
orange,  hangmg  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together ; 
and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  was  now  fair 
and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and  soil  to  the  touch  ;  but  on 
being  pressed  or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like 
a  bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the 

1 )  Sprengel  Hist.  Rei  Herbar.        3)  Irby  and  Mangles  found  them 

L  p.  252.  "ineasuring,   in  nrrr.-  intstancea, 

2)  HasselquiKt  Rcise,  p.  151.  two  feet  or  more  in  circumtjerence, 
Irby  ant]  Mangles'  Trrtvels,]>p.  3o4,  and  the  boughs  at  least  fifteen  feet 
450.  Comp.  Seetzen  in  Zach'a  in  height ;  a  size  which  ftr  exceed- 
Monatl.  Corresp.  XVIIL  p.  443.  ed  any  Ihey  eaw  in  Nubia."  P. 
Burckbardt,  p.  m  450. 
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•hreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed 
filled  cliiefly  with  air,  lilte  a  bladder,  which  gives  it 

tiie  round  form ;  while  in  the  centre  a  small  slender 
pod  runs  through  it  from  the  stem,  and  is  connected 
by  thin  filaments  with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds ;  precisely  like 
the  pod  of  the  silk-weed,  though  very  much  .smaller ; 
being  indeed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  as  large.  The 
Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it  into  matches  for 
their  guns ;  preferring  it  to  the  common  match,  be^ 
cause  it  requires  no  sulphur  to  render  it  combustible.* 
The  most  dehnite  account  we  have  of  the  apples 
of  Sodom,  so  called,  is  in  Josephus ;  who,  as  a  native 
of  the  country,  is  a  better  authority  than  Tacitus  or 
other  foreign  writers.^  After  speaking  of  the  con- 
^agration  of  the  plain,  and  the  yet  remaining  tokens 
of  the  divine  fire,  he  remarks,  that  "  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  ashes  reproduced  in  the  fruits ;  which  indeed 
resemble  edible  fruits  in  colour,  but  on  being  plucked 
with  the  hands,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and  ashes.''' 
In  this  account,  after  a  due  allowance  for  ihe  marvel- 
lous in  all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing  which  does 
not  apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  'Osher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting.  We 
attempted  to  carry  some  of  the  boughs  and  fruit  with 
us  to  Jerusalem  i  but  without  success.* 


1)  Gre^ry  of  Tours  wofuld  Mem 

to  have  heard  ofthia  tree:  "Prope 
Jericho  haberitur  arbores,  quae 
laua^a  gignaiit ;  exhibent  enim  poma 
in  mmia  euearbitanim,  testas  ia 
circuitu  habentta  duras,  intrinsecus 
autem  plena  sunt  lanae."  Of  this 
wool,  he  says,  fine  garments  were 
made.  Gregor.  Turonens.  Mirac 
lib.  I.  c.  19. 

2)  Thr  Bible  speak'?  only  of  the 
"vine  ol  Sodom;"  and  that  meta- 
phorically.  Deut.  xxxii.  32. 

9  Jow^B.  J.  IV.  8.  iy'SiTf*  A 


kSc  tdiq  xaQJioit;  axaSiiar  iofaytw^- 

ft(vi]v,  ol  j^foo'ai'  fi'iv  P/ovm  toT?  iSuidC- 
ftoiq  oftoiav,  dfjui/afit'pttif  /((io(»'  fl(; 
nanvhv  avalvovxat  natX  xitfi^av. — Ta- 
citus is  still  more  general:  Hiat, 
V.  6,  "  Terram(|ue  ipsam  specie 
torridam  vim  Irugiferani  perdi- 
dis^e.  Nam  cuncta  sponte  edita, 
aut  maau  aata,  sive  herbaei  teouea 
aut  fiorea,  ut  Bolitam  in  speciem 
adolevere,  atra  et  inania  velut  ia 
cinerem  vanescunt." 

4)  Seetzen  was  the  first,  I  be- 
lieve, to  suggeit  the 'Other  (whidi 
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ilassclquist  finds  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  Iruit 
of  the  Sdainum  melangena,  (nighlHihade,  mad-apple,) 
which  we  saw  in  great  abundance  at  'Ain  Jidy  and 
in  the  plain  ol  J  l  richo.  These  apples  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Usher ;  and  when  ripe  are  full  of  small 
black  grains.  There  is  here  however  nothing  like  ex- 
plosion, nothing  like  '  smoke  and  ashes except  oeca- 
sioually,  (In?  same  naturalist  remarks,  "when  the 
iruit  is  punctured  by  an  insect  (Tenthredo),  which 
converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  leaving  no> 
thing  but  the  rind  entire,  without  any  loss  of  colcnir."^ 
We  saw  the  Solanum  and  the  ^Osher  growing  side  by 
side ;  the  former  presenting  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  and  being  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;^  while  the  latter  immediately  arrested  our 
attention  by  its  singular  accordance  with  the  ancient 
story,  and  is  moreover  peculiar  in  Palestine  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


FHd4iy,  May  Wth,    We  rose  with  the  dawn, 

awakened  by  the  voice  of  the  Khatib,  who  as  priest 
of  his  tribe  was  chanting  his  prayers  in  a  monotonous 
tone  by  the  fountain.  As  we  looked  down  from  ^Ain 
Jidy  upon  the  sea,  the  sun  rose  in  glory,  difiiising  a 

he  writes  AOschftr)  as  producing  ing  the  productions  around  Segor 

the  applo;-!  of  J^n(ir)ni;  tiiough  he  (2ioar)  he  says:  "Ibi  vidi  poma  in 

appears  not  to  have  seen  the  plant ;  arboribus,  qiute,  cum  cortu^m  rtt- 

ZiN^'«  Monatl.  Corr.  XVUI.  p.  pissem,  interias  eflflejnilveni  leola 

442.  According  to  Irby  and  Man-  comperi  et  nigra;"  Uesta  Dei,  p. 

jcrloH  "thnre  i^!  very  Uttle  doubt  of  405. 

this  being  the  Iruit  of  the  Dead         1) Quod  pulvere  ititus  ropleta 

Sea  oiten  noticed  by  the  ancients,"  sint,  verum  est  nonnuiiquaiu,  e^ed 

etc.  p.  450. — I  am  not  mire  that  Don  semper  accidit;  nempein  Don- 

Brocardus  does-  not  refer  to  tlie  nullis,  quod  Tenfhrciliue  pungan- 

sarae  plant,  when  he  says  that  tur.  (|nne  ?ul»stantiain  totain  int<*r- 

"  under  En-gedi.  by  the  Dead  8ej\,  nem  in  pulverem  redigit,  et  corti- 

there  are  beaatiful  trees ;  but  their  oem  solum  egregie  ooloratom  inCe- 

fruit  on  being  plucked  is  found  full  grum    rehnquit;"  Hasielquiit 

of  smoke  and  aslics;"  c.  Vlf.  p.  Reise,  p.  560. 
180.    Fulclier  Carnot.  Htems  to         2)  Hasselquist  mentions  it  at 
mean  the  'Usher,  when  in  describ-  el-'Ain  near  Tyre,  p.  556. 
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hie  of  gold  upon  the  waters,  now  agitated  by  a  strong 

ripple  from  the  influence  of  an  eastern  breeze.  We 
could  perceive  the  dense  evaporation  rising  and  filling 
the  whole  chasm  of  the  lake,  and  spreading  itself  as 
a  thm  haze  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  We 
were  also  not  less  surprised  than  delighted,  to  hear  in 
the  midst  of  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  these  deso- 
lationsy  the  moiming  song  of  innumerable  birds.  The 
trees  and  rocks  and  air  around  were  full  of  the  carols 
of  the  ]-dvk,  the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call 
of  the  partridge,  and  the  warbling  of  many  other  fea- 
thered choristers ;  while  birds  of  prey  were  soaring 
and  screaming  in  front  of  the  clifls  above. 

While  the  rest  were  busy  in  packing  the  tent  and 
lugga<re  and  loading  the  animals,  1  set  ofl  on  foot  and 
ascended  the  pass  ahme.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
brought  me  to  the'  top  of  the  cliff,  whence  we  had 
yesterday  enjoyed  our  first  view  of  the  sea.  Here  I 
sat  down  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  looked 
abroad  again  upon  the  sea  and  its  wild  cragg  y  shores, 
to  fix  more  deeply  the  impressions  of  the  preceding 
day.  The  ripple  on  the  sea  created  a  gentle  surge 
i^pon  the  shore  below;  the  sound  of  which  as  it  rose 
upon  the  ear,  was  exceedingly  grateful  in  this  vast 
solitude.  Lovely  the  scene  is  not ;  yet  magnificently 
wild,  and  in  the  highest  degree  stern  and  impressive. 
Shattered  mountains  and  the  deep  chasm  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  his 
vengeance  upon  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  the  plain; 
when,  'burning  the  cities  ol  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
into  ashes,  he  condemned  them  with  an  overthrow, 
making  them  an  ensample  unto  them  that  after  should 
live  uncrodlv  "^ 

After  dwelling  for  a  time  on  these  and  the  like 
associations,  my  attention  was  particularly  directed  to 

l)2Pet.ii.6L 
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the  rain  called  by  the  Arabs  Sebbeh,  already  men- 
tioned as  situated  towards  the  South  upon  a  pyra^ 

midal  cliff  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  just  be- 
yond W  ady  es-Seyal.*  Tlie  truncated  summit  of  the 
lofty  isolated  lock  forms  a  small  plain  apparently 
inaccessible ;  and  this  is  occupied  by  the  rain.  We 
had  been  greatly  struck  by  its  appearance  ;  and  on 
exaniiuing  it  closely  with  a  telescope,  I  could  perceive 
what  appeared  to  be  a  building  on  its  N,  W.  party  and 
also  traces  of  other  buildings  further  East.  We  had 
heai  cl  of  tills  place  on  the  way,  and  made  inquiry 
respecting  it  of  the  peasants  at  Ma  in  ;  but  they  knew 
only  the  name  and  had  never  visited  the  spot  Our 
guide  of  the  Rash&ideh  had  been  there,  as  he  said;  he 
described  the  ruins  as  those  of  a  city,  with  columns 
scattered  among  them ;  and  the  place  as  wholly  inac- 
cessible to  horses  and  beasts  of  burden.  Only  foot- 
men, he  said,  could  ascend  to  it. 

This  spot  was  to  us  for  the  time  a  complete  puzzle: 
we  thought  at  iirst  it  might  perhaps  be  the  ruin  of 
some  early  convent.  But  subsequent  research  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt,  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient and  renowned  fortress  of  Masad a,  first  built  by 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  and  afterwards  strengthened 
and  rendered  impregnable  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  himself.'  Josephus  describes  it 
as  t;it  uated  on  a  lofty  rock  of  considerable  circuit  over- 
hanging the  Dead  Sea,  surrounded  by  profound  vallies 
unfathomable  to  the  eye ;  it  was  inaccessible  to  the 
foot  of  animals  on  every  part,  except  by  two  paths 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Out'  oi  lliese,  the  least  difficult, 
was  on  the  West ;  the  other,  on  the  East,  was  carried 
up  from  the  lake  itself  by  zig-zags  cut  along  the  crags 

1)  See  above,  p.  207.  B.  J.  IV.  7.  2.  Antiq.  XIV.  IL  7. 

2)  The  main  paaaffe  if  Jofefjli.    n>id.  13. 9.  Ibid.  14. 0. 
B.  J.  VU.  a  2,  Mq.  (^mpsre  alio 
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of  the  precipice,  and  was  exceediagly  difficult  and 
dangeious.'   The  mimmit  was  a  plain  summnded  by 

a  wall  seven  stadia  in  circuit.  Besides  the  i'urtiiica- 
tioDs,  and  immense  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  full 
rapply  of  water,  Herod  built  here  a  palace,  with 
columns  and  porticos  and  baths  and  sumptuous  apart- 
menU,  situated  on  the  West  and  Xoi  th  of  the  plain. 

The  fortress  was  dependent  solely  on  its  cisterns 
br  water,  as  there  was  no  fountain  near ;  and  the  in- 
t^r  part  of  the  area  was  left  free  of  buildings  and 
was  cultivated,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibi- 
Uty  of  lamiue.^  Here  Uerod  had  laid  up  an  immense 
store  both  of  arms  and  provisions,  sufficient  to  supply 
ten  thousand  men  for  many  years.  Not  long  before 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Sicarii  or  robbers, 
so  notorious  in  the  later  Jewish  history,  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  and  its  treasures  by  stratagem ; 
and  laid  contribution  upon  the  country  far  and  near, 
attacking  and  plundering  among  the  rest  the  adjacent 
town  of  Kn-gedi  Aft  er  tl le  d estruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  fortresses  of  Masada,  Uerodium,  aud  Machaerus,  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  robbers,  were  the  only  posts  not 
yet  subdued  by  the  Romans  *  The  two  latter  after- 
wards surrenci^ed  to  the  procurator  Lucilius  Bassus 
and  his  successor.  Flavins  Silva,  at  length  laid  si^e 
to  Masada.  Here  occurred  the  last  horrible  act  of  the 
great  Jewish  tragedy.  The  whole  garrison  at  the 
pei^uasion  of  their  leader,  Kieazar,  devoted  themselves 
to  self-destruction,  and  chose  out  ten  men  to  massacre 
all  the  rest  This  was  done;  and  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  including  women  and  children,  perished. 
Two  females  and  £ve  boys  alone  escaped.^ 

1)  JoMphufl  givei  the  leBgth  of  2)  Sfm&pkna  B.  J.  VII.  a  %  3. 

this  eastern  aacent  at  thirty  stadia  31  Ibid.  VII.  S.  4.  IV.  7.  S. 

or 3!  Roman  miles;  which,  includ-  A)  Jhv\.  IV.  9.  9. 

iog  the  many  turai>  and  zig-zags,  5)  Ibid.  V  UI.  6.  1. 

would  not  b«  very  greatly  exag-  6)  Ibid.  VHI.  9. 1. 

gttitfad.  B.J.  viilaa 

Vol.  IL  31 
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This  descriptim  of  Josephus  conespondB  very  ex- 
actly with  the  character  of  Sebbeh  as  seen  firom  a 

distance;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  future  travel- 
lers, who  may  visit  its  site,  will  hnd  other  and  more 
definite  traces  of  its  ancient  strength.  The  building 
now  Tiflible  on  the  N.  W.  and  the  columns  described 
by  the  Arabs,  are  not  improbably  the  remains  oi  He- 
rod's palace.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  place  is  mentioned 
by  no  writer  since  Josephus^  either  as  Masada  or 
Sebbeh ;  though  the  latter  name  is  found  on  Seetaen's 
map.' 

The  rest  of  the  party  having  ascended  the  paSB^ 
we  set  off  from  the  brow  at  S*"  10',  returning  upon  our 
path  of  yesterday  for  twenty  minutes  to  the  fork  of 
the  Jerusalem  road  already  mentioned.  This  we  now 
took  at  8i  o'clock  for  ten  minutes,  when  it  went  off 
more  to  the  left  towards  Tekoa.  At  9  o'clock  we 
crossed  Wady  Sudeir,  here  only  the  shallow  bed  of  a 
small  torrent ;  althoupjh  as  it  breaks  down  through 
the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  it  becomes  a  deep  and  frightAil 
gulf.  The  high  prelecting  cliff  Mersed  forms  its  north- 
ern bastion ;  along  the  precipitous  southern  aide  of 
which,  we  could  perceive  a  foot-path  asceudinfi:  from 
the  shore  to  the  high  land  above,  and  falling  into  our 
route  further  on.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  Wady,  where 
we  crossed  it,  are  a  few  graves,  called  the  Graves  of 
the  Dawa  irah  ;  some  of  whom  were  killed  here  mauv 
years  ago  by  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  of  Hebron. 
These  Daw&'irah  are  Arabs  of  the  northern  Ghor, 
composed  of  several  tribes.  They  are  a  sort  of  Fttkln 
or  Derwishes,  much  respected  by  the  Arabs  and  pea- 
sants of  these  regions ;  so  that  whoever  puts  hmiseii 
under  their  protection  for  travelling,  is  safe.  This 
slaughter  of  them  was  by  mistake ;  they  having  been 
taken  for  other  Arabs. 

1)  The  first  luffgest  ion  as  to  the  I  owe  to  my  compamoa,  Mr.  Sotttl^ 
identity  of  SebbA  wiiU  MaMda,    while  in  Leipsig. 
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Before  ii§  lay  a  long  naked  mouiitam  lidge,  with 
teraral  peaks,  nnmiiig  down  S.  B.  towards  tiie  sea 

and  teniiinatinj^  apparently  in  or  near  Ras  el-Mersed. 
We  crossed  lliis  chain  by  a  gap  at  9**  20'.  Like  all 
the  hilb  and  ridges  of  the  regioa,  it  consists  of  friable 
limestone.  A  large  tract  of  table-land  now  succeeded, 
called  el-Htisasah,  frum  a  V\  ady  on  its  northern  side. 
Indeed,  the  whole  region  along  the  sea,  where  not 
either  mountain-ridge  or  deep  valley,  is  high  table- 
land sloping  gradually  towards  the  East;  ^tirely 
desert,  as  described  yesterday,  with  only  a  lew  scat- 
tered shrubs  f  and  without  the  slightest  trace  ot  ever 
hsTing  been  tilled.  In  this  tract  ^HUsAsah,  the 
Basbliideh  were  now  mcamped  towards  Tekoa ;  and 
also  another  division  of  tlie  Ka^abineh  li\  in*x  north  of 
Wady  ei-Ghar,  who  are  of  the  Yemeu  party,  while 
tiiose  fiirther  south,  whose  encampment  we  passed 
yesterday,  are  Keistyeh.^  The  Radi&ideh  number  about 
sixty  men.  They  still  retain  their  arms;  and  pay 
oaiy  about  fifty  Piastres  each  as  Firdeh  to  the  govern- 
meat.  None  of  them  can  read,  and  few  know  how  to 
pray. — The  tract  el-Htis&sah  is  intersected  by  several 
small  Wadys ;  one  of  which  called  Mudhebbih  Sa'id 
^Obeideh  we  crossed  at  9^  5U^  and  another  called 
Sinikaf  half  an  hour  beyond.  In  the  former  was  a 
small  pool  of  rain-water.  At  10^  60^  we  had  a  view 
ul  the  north  end  of  the  sea,  and  obtained  the  follow- 
ing 1h  arings;  Frank  mountain  N.  33*^  W.  Tekoa  N. 
48<'  W.  Mount  of  OUves  N.  Id""  W.  Mount  Gilead, 
near  es-Salt,  N.  34^  £  > 

1)  Bee  at  B«it  NetUf  under  W.  to  £.  and  is  about  two  and  a 
May  17  th.  half  hour  a  in  length.     Of  Jebel 

2)  Thw  II  the  highest  point  of  68ha'  Burckhardt  remarks,  that 
the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan.  « jts  summit  overtops  the  whole  of 
I  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  which  the.  Belka."  As  seen  from  the 
Burckhardt  rails  Jebel  Osha',  three  West,  tbo  whole  clu.ster  appears  aa 
quarters  of  an  hour  N.  N.  W.  of  one  niuuutain.  It  is  called  also  Je- 
ce-Salt,  connected  appamtly  with  bel  ei-Salt  Bee  BniSBkhardt'e 
the  lidfe  Jil'id,  whifih  rani  ftoin  TrSTeli,  eto.  p.  34& 
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After  a  delay  often  minutes,  webeganto  desoend 
gradually  towards  Wady  Derejeb.   This,  wifli  Wady 

Husasak  on  the  South  and  Wady  Ta  aiiurah  on  the 
North,  occupies  a  somewhat  lower  region  of  exceed- 
ingly desolate  hilla  and  ridges  of  chalky  limestone, 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the  desert  we  had 
seen.  We  first  came  to  the  Hfisasah  at  11^  4(y.  It 
rises  near  Tekoa,  and  running  down  southeasterly 
enters  the  sea  by  itself.  Near  by  is  a  large  ctstma 
in  the  rocks ;  but  without  water.  At  12^  W  we  came 
upon  the  hank  of  Wady  Derejeh,  here  a  narrow  gulf 
a  hundred  feet  deep  or  more,  with  rugged  perpendi- 
cular rocky  banks ;  the  bottom  of  which  we  reached 
after  a  very  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous  descent 
of  ten  minutes.  Here  we  stopped  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment under  the  shadow  of  a  lofty  wall  of  rock,  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land."^  The  bed  of  the  Talley 
merely  affords  a  passage  for  the  wintry  torrent  This 
is  the  continuation  of  the  Wady  Khiireitini,  which  we 
had  followed  down  from  Solomon's  Pools,  and  crossed 
after  leaving  the  Frank  mountain. 

We  set  off  again  at  1**  SCX,  and  climbing  with  dif- 
ficulty the  northern  hank,  came  at  2**  25'  to  Wady 
Ta'amirab,  which  rises  around  Bethlehem  and  under 
M&r  £ly&s.  Here  again  was  rain-water  among  the 
rocks,  at  which  we  halted  for  ten  minutes.  This  Wady 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Derejeh,  and  joins  it  some  twenty 
minutes  below,  where  our  guides  said  there  was  an 
immense  cave  with  a  cistern  and  mason-work,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Um  el-HQmm&m.  The  whole  tract  after 
leaving  the  Derejeh  is  a  horrible  desert,  presenting 
nothmg  but  cliffs  of  chalky  friable  limestone  without 
a  trace  of  herbage.  We  now  turned  more  to  the 
right,  and  passed,  at  three  quarters  past  two,  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  Wadys.    At  3  o'clock  we  came 
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upoD  a  fork  of  the  road ;  one  path  going  to  the  right 

leading  down  to  'Ain  Terabeh  on  the  shore,  and  the 
other  keeping  along  upon  the  high  land  towards  Has  el- 
Feshkhah.  From  this  point  Blr  ea-ZaTerlUieh  bore 
!f.78<>  W. 

To  descend  to  'Ain  Terabeli  there  is  a  pass  simi- 
lar to  that  of  'Ain  Jidy,  but  not  so  high.  We  had  in- 
tended to  go  down  and  encamp  by  the  fountam,  and 
thence  make  our  way  along  upon  the  shore  below ; 
but  learning  now  that  we  should  have  to  ascend  again 
in  order  to  cross  the  promontory  of  el-Feshkhah,  we 
tbongbt  it  better  to  remain  above  upon  the  clifb.  We 
therefore  passed  on  and  came  out  at  3^  40^,  a  little  to 
the  ri^ht  of  the  road,  upon  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
clifis  directly  overhanging  'Ain  Terabeh  and  the 
ihore,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  including  both  its  northern  and  southern 
extremities.  This  point  we  judged  to  be  at  least  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  afforded  a  hne  place 
of  encanapment ;  and  our  Arabs  found  ram-water  in 
a  neighbouring  Wady.  We  were  here  much  better 
off,  than  to  have  gone  down  to  the  fountain.  This  is 
indeed  notliing  but  a  little  brackish  water  oozing  up 
through  the  sand  ak>ng  the  shore,  surrounded  by  a 
thicket  of  reeds,  canes,  shrubs,  and  the  like.  There  is 
no  tillage  round  about  it,  as  at  'Am  Jidy ;  nor  do  the 
Arabs  ever  encamp  near  it,  except  in  circumstances 
when  they  wish  to  hide  themselves.  The  reeds  and 
thicket  around  the  fountain  afford  a  secure  retreat 
to  an  a])undance  of  frogs,  ^vllich  were  now  merrily 
croaking ;  while  pigeons  were  shooting  in  rapid  flight 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  prospect  of  the  sea  and  its  wild  shores  from 
this  spot  was  magnificent,  though  stern ;  resembling 
in  its  general  features  that  from  the  cliff  over  'Ain 
Jidy,  but  embracing  more  of  the  sea;  the  view  in 
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dtiier  direction  not  being  here  intenrupted  by  any  new 
projecting  cliff.   The  waters  of  the  sea,  as  here  seen, 

assumed  the  same  deep  green  hue,  which  we  had  re- 
marked from  the  cliff  over ' Ain  Jidy.  The  atoKMq>here 
had  now  become  quite  clear ;  and  we  could  ov^look 
the  whole  form  of  the  sea,  and  mark  its  extent  boA 
towards  the  North  and  the  South ;  although,  as  we  were 
still  ignorant  of  its  true  features  at  the  southern  eodi 
we  did  not  note  the  point  of  its  termination  in  thai 
part,  so  accurately  as  we  might  otherwise  have  done. 
Kerak  was  very  distiuctiy  visible.* 

From  the  fork  of  the  Carmel  and  Jerusalem  roads, 
which  we  had  left  this  mornings  we  had  tmyelled 
somewhat  more  than  five  hours  to  reach  this  cliff 
above  'Ain  Terabeh.  Yet  so  great  was  the  general 
curve  of  our  route  towards  the  West,  and  such  the 
number  of  smaller  detours  we  were  compelled  to 
make,  and  of  steep  descents  and  ascents  in  crossing 
the  deep  Wadys,  that  the  amount  of  our  progress  was 
much  less  than  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Indeed, 
from  calculations  founded  on  the  above  measurements 
in  connection  with  those  taken  at  'Ain  Jidy,  and  from 
the  general  construction  of  the  map,  the  cliff  on  which 
we  were  now  encamped,  appears  to  be  less  than  e^t 
geographical  miles  distant  from  'Ain  Jidy  in  a  straight 
line.  Had  there  been  a  path  along  the  shore  below, 
I  presume  the  distance  between  the  two  ibuntains 
would  not  have  occupied  more  than  three  and  a  half 
or  at  the  most  four  hours  of  travel ;  making  all  dae 
allowance  fur  the  windings  and  dilllculties  of  the  way. 

Had  we  possessed  at  the  time  the  same  knowledge 

1)  We  took  here  above  *Aiii  western  shoal  l»e3roiid 'Aio  Jidy,  S. 

TerAbeh,  with  om  large  compass,  8°  W.   Rka  el-Mersed,  base,  b'.  8** 

the  following  bearings :  Usdum,  W.   Kerak,  S.  25°  E.    Wady  et 

southeastern  \)omt,  S.  8^*^  W.  Pen-  Mdjib,  S.  43®  B.  Wady  es-Zflrka 

insaUu  south  end,  S.  6°  W.  Do.  Ma'ln,  N.  89°  E.   Mount  Gtltad 

north  tod,  B.  IQk^  &,  PoiDt  of  (Jebei  CMiaO  N.  39°  B. 
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of  the  flouthem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  we 
afterwards  acquired,  I  have  little  doubt  that  by  climbs 

ing  Ras  el-Mersed,  and  from  this  point  over  ' Ain  Tera- 
beh,  we  could  have  obtained  angles  sufficient  to  de- 
tmaiue  the  length  of  the  sea  with  tolerable  exaet- 
mm.  These  two  points  doubtless  could  have  been 
connected  by  an  intervening  base,  witliout  any  special 
didicuity.  But  under  the  circumstances,  we  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  arriving 
at  any  greater  certainty  in  these  interesting  inquiries. 

The  road  \^e  had  ])cen  travelling  to-day,  is  the 
great  Arab  track  through  the  desert  along  the  Dead 
Sea;  by  which  the  Arabs  of  the  southern  deserts,  and 
those  who  come  from  the  East  around  the  southern 
end  of  the  sea,  are  able  to  penetrate  far  to  the  North, 
without  letting  their  movements  be  known  to  the 
tribes  or  villages  iiirther  West  About  thirty  years 
before,  a  large  party  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Hejiiya  from  the  mountains  of  Jebal,  S.  of  Kerak, 
bad  in  this  manner  passed  along  this  route  quite  to 
Deir  Dtwfin,  and  stolen  and  carried  off  the  flocks  of 
the  people  of  that  place.  As  these  people  were  in 
league  with  the  Ta^amirah,  both  belonging  to  the 
Yemen  party,  the  latter  pursued  the  Hejaya  and  over- 
took them  near  Wady  Derejeh.  In  the  attack  which 
ensued,  the  Hejaya  proved  the  strongest ;  they  routed 
the  Ta  amir  ah,  and  killed  two  or  three.  One  man,  to 
save  his  life,  leaped  off  from  a  precipice  into  the  valley, 
and  although  much  hurt,  escaped  and  recovered. 
Ever  since  that  time  a  feud  of  blood  has  existed  be- 
tween the  two  tribes. — After  this  the  Hejaya  came  and 
plundered  the  convent  of  Mar  S4ba.  The  door  was 
of  wood  covered  with  iron  on  the  outside;  they  con- 
toived  to  bum  it  away,  by  pouring  on  oil  and  setting 
it  on  fire  in  the  niglit.  But,  as  our  Sheikh  remarked, 
Mar  Saba  is  a  Wely  (holy  place) ;  and  the  Ugftya^ 
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after  they  had  doae  this  wiclLedaesSy  fell  to  fightiiig 
among  themaelTes. 

From  the  flouth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  great 

road  follows  the  shore  below  as  far  as  to  'A in  Jidy, 
and  then  ascends  the  pass.  Along  that  part  of  the  sea 
we  heard  of  no  road  upon  the  high  land  above.  Indeed 
such  an  upper  road  would  be  unnecessary ;  smce.it 
must  naturally  be  long^er  than  that  below;  and  it 
would  moreover  be  far  less  practicable  on  account  of 
the  deep  Tallies  of  the  Gh&r,  Khttbarah,  Sdy&l,  and 
others,  which  it  must  cross. — It  was  doubtless  by  thu 
same  Arab  road  that  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
came  up  against  king  Jelioshaphat,  in  the  incursion  to 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude.^ 

The  view  of  this  evening  from  our  lofty  encamp- 
ment, was  most  romantic.  The  whole  Dead  Sea  lay 
before  us;  the  full  moon  rose  in  splendour  over  the 
eastern  mountains,  and  poured  a  flood  of  silvery  light 
into  the  deep  dark  chasm  below,  illuminating  the  calm 
surface  of  the  slusfgish  waters.  All  was  still  as  the 
silence  of  the  grave.  Our  Arabs  were  sleeping  around 
us  upon  the  ground ;  only  the  tall  pensive  figure  of 
the  Sheikh  was  seen  sitting  before  the  door  of  oar 
tent,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  us  as  we  wrote. 
He  indeed  was  ever  the  last  to  lie  down  at  night,  and 
the  first  to  rise  up  with  the  dawn. 

Saturday,  May  \2th.  Having  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney before  us  in  order  to  reach  Jericho,  we  caused  the 
luggage  to  be  mostly  packed  over  night;  and  rising 
very  early,  took  our  breakfast  in  the  open  air  on  the 
brink  of  the  cliff,  that  our  servants  meantime  might 
pack  tlu^  tent.  The  sun  rose  gloriously  over  the  east- 
ern mountains  and  the  abyss  below  us,  over  which  a 
slight  mist  was  now  rising ;  and  the  song  of  numerous 

1)  2  Chr.  zz.  1, 2,  See  j^.  214,  21^  above. 
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birds  came  up  sweetly  on  the  ear  from  the  thicket 
around  the  fowitain. 

We  set  off  at  5  o'clock,  an  earlier  start  than  we 
had  ever  yet  been  able  to  make  in  our  regular  tra^  el- 
ling ;  and  proceeded  through  a  desert  tract  of  table- 
land, much  like  that  of  yesterday,  often  intersected  by 
small  Wadys,  and  having  a  range  of  chalky  mountains 
on  the  left.  At  5**  50'  we  came  to  a  Wady  running  to 
join  the  gulf  by  which  the  next  Talley,  Ghuweir, 
descends  to  the  shore.  On  the  left  were  traces  of  a 
former  encampment  of  tiie  Ta  ainirah  ;  this  being  the 
place  to  which  they  retired  after  tiic  rebellion  of  18M} 
A  few  minutes  further  a  road  from  Bethlehem  crossed 
our  path,  leading  to  the  descent  or  pass  of  the  Ghu- 
weir  on  tlie  right.  The  Gliuweir  is  a  small  fountain 
on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  similar  to  that 
at  'Ain  Ter&beh.  At  6^  05'  we  came  upon  the  Wady 
called  R&9  el-6huweir,  which  breaks  down  through 
the  cliffs  to  the  shore  near  the  fountain.  It  rises 
in  the  interior  near  Deir  Ibn  ^Ubeid,  at  a  pass 
called  el-  Ktissab^ ;  it  was'  here  deep,  rugged,  and 
difficult  to  be  crossed.  Another  Wady  was  also  men- 
tiuiicd,  called  'Alya,  rising  a])pareiilly  near  the  same 
place,  and  running  into  Wady  er-Rahib,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Kidron. 

Proceeding  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half  over 
a  similar  tract,  surrounded  by  abrupt  chalky  liillsand 
ciifl's,  and  crossing  many  short  Wadys,  whose  banks 
the  animals  could  hardly  descend  and  ascend,  we 
came  at  half-past  8  o'clock  to  the  deep  and  almost  im- 
passa])le  ravine  of  the  Kidron,  coming  down  by  Mar 
Saba,  and  thence  called  Wady  er-Rahib,  "Monk's 
Valley but  here  bearing  also  the  name  Wady  en- 
Nar,  "  Fire  Valley."   At  this  place  it  was  running 


1)  See  pp.  17G,  177,  above 
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nearly  E.  8.  B.  in  a  deep  narrow  channel  between 

perpt  iu lit  ! liar  walls  of  rock,  as  if  worn  away  by  the 
rushing  waters  between  these  desolate  chalky  hills. 
There  was  however  no  water  hi  it  now;  nor  had 
there  apparently  been  any  for  a  long  time.  It  enters 
the  sea  hi  the  angle  formed  by  Ras  el-Feshkliah, 
which  here  projects  from  the  western  cliffs  towards  the 
£.  N.  £.  and  contiacts  the  north  end  of  the  sea  by 
giving  to  the  coast  beyond  it  nearly  the  same  direction. 

Turning  more  to  the  right,  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and 
Grossing  with  difficulty  several  short  Wadys  or  ravines^ 
we  came  out  at  Si  o'clock  upon  Ras  el-Feshkhah,  the 
northernmost  promontory  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  above  its  waters.  Here 
again  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  north  end  of  the 
sea  and  a  portion  of  the  Ghdr  or  valley  of  the  Jordan 
beyond,  with  the  eastern  mountains ;  and  could  also 
distinguish  ITsdum  at  the  soutlieru  end.  While  we 
were  taking  our  observations,  two  ravens  and  a  small 
hawk  were  wheeling  in  rapid  flights  over  the  sea.^ 

Beyond  the  promontory  of  Ras  el-Feshkhah  the 
shore  continues  to  run  N.  E.  by  E.  quite  to  the  ct)riicr 
of  the  sea.  But  the  promontory  itself  on  that  side, 
and  the  mountains  further  on,  retire  gradually  from 
the  sea  in  a  direction  nearly  North,  leaving  between 
tlieir  base  and  the  shore  a  triangular  plain,  at  first 
narrow,  but  afterwards  quite  wide.  The  road  passes 
down  obliquely  along  the  northern  side  of  the  promon- 
tory to  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  at  the  bottom.  The  descent 
is  by  no  means  so  great  nor  so  steep  as  at  the  pass  of 

1)  From  Rls  el-Peshkhah  we  of  Zurka  Ma'in  S.  42"  E.    Do.  of 

obtained  the  foilowing  bearings:  el-M6jib  S. 21°  E.  PeniniJuia, uorth 

N.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead     aand  end,  S.   Do.  south  end  8.  9*  W. 

the  intervening  line  of  shore,  N.  K.  Usdum,  east  entl.  S.  1  P  W.  Do. 

by  E.    Mouth  of  the  Jordan  E.  west  tnd  S.  15°  W.     Point  of 

N.  E.    Knnr  Hajla,  a  ruin  in  the  western  shoal  S.  15*^  W.  lii«ei- 

plain  of  Jericho,  N.  28^  E.  Jebel  Mcrsed  S.  19^  W. 
)a'&dorJ.«ihSdtN.4i«B.  Mouth 
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Win  Jidy;  but  the  path  iLself  is  worse,  the  rocks  and 
stones  not  being  at  all  cleared  away.  This  pass  is  one 
of  the  loads  fbom  M&r  Siba  to  the  Jordan.^  Sending 
on  the  men  and  horses  ahead,  we  followed  on  foot  at 
five  luiiiutes  past  nit\e.  When  ihey  were  about  half 
way  down  the  pass,  a  shot  was  heard ;  and  then  we 
saw  the  Arabs  scrambling  down  the  rocks  in  eager 
chase.  They  had  fired  at  a  Beden,  it  was  supposed ; 
but  after  all  their  pains  it  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  rab- 
bit They  said  however  that  the  Beden  are  numerous 
in  these  mountains,  as  well  as  the  wild-boar. 

Meantime  the  servants  ard  muleteers  were  left  to 
get  on  with  tlie  horses  as  tliey  could ;  and  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  way,  and  the  path  blind,  their  pro- 
gress was  attended  with  some  danger.  One  of  the 
servants'  horses,  ;it  a  <(cc\)  and  difiicult  place,  got  out 
uf  the  roadj  on  attempting  to  lead  him  back,  he 
refused  to  move;  and  pulling  at  the  bridle,  lost  his 
footing  and  fell  backwards  ten  or  twelve  feet,  down  a 
ledge  of  the  rocks.  We  were  still  sonie  distance 
behind ;  and  I  could  not  help  uttering  a  cry  of  com- 
passioD  as  the  poor  animal  fell,  supposing  it  impossible 
that  he  should  not  be  killed  outright,  or  have  at  least 
some  legs  or  bones  broken.  But  he  soon  got  up  and 
went  on  as  before,  seeming  to  make  nothing  of  it 
The  cooking-utensils,  which  were  slung  in  bags  across 
bis  back,  suffered  more ;  bat  even  they  escaped  with 
slighter  damage  than  c<nii(l  have  been  expected. 

We  found  here  specimens  of  the  well-known  black 
bituminoiis  stone,  *  stink-stone,'  whichhas  been  already 
mentioned.*  In  one  instance  it  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  casing  or  crust,  enclosing  other  stones  like  a  sort 
of  conglomerate  i  looking  much  as  if  it  had  once 

1)  I  am  not  ki  e  whether  this  2)  See  p.  221,  above,  for  this 
wus  th«  route  taken  by  Pococke  and  other  minerals  on  the  shore  of 
ft0mMAr8lba;*VoLU.p.Si.lbl.  theDeadS«a. 
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flowed  dow  n  the  path  in  a  liquid  state,  and  there  be- 
come solid  among  the  stones  as  it  cooled. — ^The  lower 
part  of  the  mountain  consists  here  wholly  of  conglom* 
erate,  containing  stones  of  all  sizes ;  some  of  which 
indeed  are  large  rocks. 

We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  descent  and  the 
fomitain  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  at  9|  o'clock.  The  foun- 
tain boils  up  here  near  the  shore,  a  very  copious 
stream,  or  rather  streams,  of  limpid  water,  beautilul 
to  the  eye,  but  brackish  and  having  a  slight  taste  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  temperature  is  80^  P. 
The  wet  and  marshy  ground  around  the  fountain,  is 
covered  by  a  dense  thicket  of  canes,  extending  lor 
half  an  hour  or  more  along  the  shore,  showing  that 
the  water  flows  out  along  this  whole  distance,  or  at 
least  moistens  the  soil.  Near  the  fountain  are  the 
foundations  of  a  small  square  to\ver  and  of  other  small 
buildinp;  whether  ancient  or  not,  we  could  not  teU. 
We  stopped  here  for  thirty-five  minutes,  and  found  the 
heat  almost  iutolerahU'.  The  cane-brake  intercepted 
the  sea-breeze,  while  the  beams  of  the  burning  sun 
were  reflected  down  upon  us  from  the  cliflb  above, 
rendering  the  spot  like  an  oven.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  5 1"'  F,  The  cliffs  here  and  further  Nortli  we 
estimated  at  irom  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  leet 
in  height. 

This  fountam  and  those  of  the  Ghuweir  and  Terl- 

beh  are  within  the  territories  uf  the  Ta  aniirah.  Be- 
sides these  and  the  waters  ol  Wady  Sudeir,  'Ain  Jidy, 
and  Wady  'Areijeh  or  the  Ghftr,  our  guides  knew  of 
no  fountain  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
nor  did  we  anywhere  iicar  of  any  other. 

Leaving  'Ain  el-Fe:shkliah  at  twenty  minutes  past 
ten,  we  rode  between  the  cane-brake  and  the  moun- 
tain, passing  many  masses  of  conglomerate  rocks  fallen 
down  from  above ;  indeed  the  whole  precipice  on  our 
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left  appeared  to  be  of  this  character.  Beyond  the 
brake,  the  shrubs  of  the  desert  again  appeared,  as  also 
the  Tamarisk  or  Tdrfa,  and  the  Ghihrkiid,  but  all  of  a 
large  size.  The  red  berry  of  the  hitter  was  just  be- 
ginning to  ripen/  In  one  of  the  bushes,  at  11^  o'clock, 
the  guides  killed  an  immense  lizard,  which  we  at  first 
had  taken  for  a  serpent ;  it  measured  three  feet  eight 
mches  from  the  head  tu  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
Arabs  did  not  know  it;  but  our  Egyptian  servants  in- 
stantly recognised  it  as  the  Waran  of  Egypt,  the 
Lacerta  JVihtka  of  Hasselquist  and  ForskU.* 

Our  course  was  about  N.  E.  inasmuch  as  we 
thought,  at  first,  of  proceeding  directly  to  Jericho. 
The  plain  continued  to  widen  as  the  mountains  and 
sea  diverired  ;  and  on  our  left,  towards  the  cliffs,  the 
whole  reiium  was  broken  up  into  small  precipitous  hills, 
apparently  of  marl,  of  singular  shapes,  as  if  the  inter- 
vening earth  had  been  washed  away  by  torrents. 
Maundrell  not  inaptly  compares  the  appearance  of 
this  tract  to  that  of  phices  where  there  liave  been 
anciently  lime-kilns."*  At  12  o'clock  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  its  northern  extremity, 
bore  due  East,  less  than  half  an  hour  distant.  From 
il  tiie  coast  curves  off  in  a  general  direction  S.  E. 
quite  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  on  its  western  side,  a 
small  tongue  of  land  or  low  promontory  runs  out  into 
the  sea,  forming  a  bay  tow  ards  the  West.  This  point 
now  bore  £.  by  S.  This  portion  of  the  sea,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  much  narrower  than  the  part  beyond 
R&s  el-Feshkhah. 

The  earth,  as  we  advanced,  was  in  many  places 
white  with  a  nitrous  crust;  and  we  picked  up  occa- 
sionally small  lumps  of  pure  sulphur,  of  the  size  of  a 

1)  See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  96.  3)  Journal  from  Aleppo  tO  Je- 

2)  ffap>=cl(^ui8t's  Reisf^  p.  361.    ruaalem,  March  30th. 
ForskiU  JDcscnpt.  Ammaiium  p.  13. 
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nutmeg  or  walnut.  In  some  parts  the  surface  wa« 
damp,  so  that  the  horses  slipped ;  in  others  it  was 
more  like  ashes,  and  they  sunk  in  at  erery  step. 

We  now  found  that  wc  still  had  enoui^^h  of  the  Jay 
left  U)  pay  a  visit  to  the  Jordan  helore  going  to  Jeri- 
cho ;  and  as  this  would  he  a  great  aaying  of  time,  and 
we  should  thereby  avoid  the  inconvenienoe  of  an  eseoit 
from  the  p^arrison,  we  delLimined  to  tal.t*  this  course. 
Oil  proposing  it  to  our  guides,  some  oi  the  younger 
ones  hesitated  for  fear  of  robbers ;  but  the  Khattb  as- 
sented at  once.  We  therefore  turned  more  to  the  right 
fur  a  time  ;  and  then  proceeded  iiboiit  N.  E.  by  E. 
This  brouglit  us  in  half  an  hour  into  tlie  midst  of  a 
second  thicket  of  shrubs  and  canes  around  the  north> 
emmost  point  of  the  sea,  watered  by  another  brackish 
fountain  called  Aiji  Jchair.  On  the  flats  and  shoals 
along  the  siiore  in  this  part,  thru  is  in  summer  a  de- 
posit of  salt,  as  at  Birket  el-Khulil  beyond  'Ain  Jidy. 
We  were  soon  clear  of  the  thicket ;  and  at  a  quarter 
before  one,  crossed  a  small  slug*:^ish  stream  oi  salt 
water  running  through  marshy  ground  towards  the 
sea. 

Beyond  this  point  the  plain  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter. All  tiaces  of  vegetation  ceased,  except  occa- 
sionally a  lone  sprig  of  the  Uubeibeh  or  alkaline  plant, 
which  we  had  seen  at  'Ain  Jidy.  Tlie  surface  was 
almost  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  thin  smooth  ni- 
trous crust,  through  whicli  the  feet  oi  men  and  horses 
broke  and  sunk  as  in  ashes,  up  to  the  ankles.  The 
tract  continued  of  this  character,  with  a  few  gentle 
swells,  until  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  at 
P  40',  at  a  ford  or  crossing-j)hice  called  el-Melii.  con- 
siderably below  the  spot  usually  visited  by  the  piigruus 
and  travellers.  It  is  indeed  the  lowest  point  where  the 
river  is  ordinarily  crossed. 

The  upper  or  outer  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  we 
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thus  came  upon  it,  are  not  more  than  one  hundred 
rods  apart,  \vith  a  descent  ofillty  or  sixty  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  valley  in  which  the  river  flowa. 
There  was  here  no  sign  of  vegetation  along  the  upper 
banks,  and  little,  if  any,  in  the  valley  below ;  except  a 
narrow  strip  of  canes,  here  occupying  a  still  lower*  tract 
along  the  hrink  of  the  channel  on  each  aide.  With 
these  were  intermingled  occasionally  tamarisks,  and 
the  species  of  willow  called  by  the  Arabs  liishrdslij 
the  Agnus  castus  of  botanists,  from  which  the  pilgrims 
usually  carry  away  branches  for  staves,  aiter  dipping 
them  m  the  Jordan.  Looking  down  upon  the  river 
from  tlie  hij^h  upper  bank,  it  seemed  a  deep,  sluix,«rish, 
discoloured  stream,  winding  its  way  slowly  through  a 
cane-brake.  Further  up  the  river,  we  could  see  that 
the  high  upper  banks  were  wider  apart,  and  the  bor- 
der of  veiretatioii  much  broader,  w  Uli  many  trees.* 

We  descended  the  high  outer  bank  some  rods 
above  the  crossing-place;  but  found  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  channel  at  that  point,  partly  on  account  of 
the  thickness  of  the  cane-brake,  and  partly  because 
the  stream  was  now  apparently  swollen,  filling  its 
immediate  banks  to  the  brim,  and  in  some  places 
slightly  overflowing  them  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  brake.  At  this  point,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
this  strip  of  vegetation  was  itself  skirted  by  oflsets  or 
banks  five  or  six  feet  high.  So  that  here  the  river  ' 
might  strictly  be  said  to  have  three  sets  of  banks,  viz. 
the  upper  or  outer  ones,  foriiiiiig  the  first  descent  from 
the  level  of  the  great  valley  j  the  lower  or  middle  ones 
enclosudg  the  tract  of  canes  and  other  vegetation ;  and 

1)  Among  the  trees  and  shrubij  fur  building  huts;  Uiey  arc  m  used 

hitler  up  are  aaid  to  be  the  Rham^  at  tho  present  da^.    ''Et  ripes 

mm  (NuLk)  and  Oleander.   Has-  idoneas  ad  artindines  ecu  c;itinas 

selq.  p.  152.    Buckingham  p.  315.  procrenndas,  ex  quibns  u-rla  do- 

Jhcob  dc  V^itry  speaks  oC  the  canes  morula  tcgunt,  et  parietcs  coiitex- 

grbwing  along  the  Jordan  a«  used  UDt ;  c  53.  p.  1076. 
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the  actual  banks  of  the  channel.  Further  up  the  river, 

it  is  said,  the  lower  tract  of  cane-brake  disappears ;  and 
the  stream  flows  between  the  middle  or  second  banks 
just  described,  which  are  there  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes. 

We  proceeded  therefore  to  the  place  of  crossing, 
where  there  was  an  opening  through  the  canes  and 
trees.  Here  the  low  banks  of  the  channel  were  broken 
or  worn  away  for  the  convenience  of  passing,  and 
were  now  covered  by  tlie  water.  There  was  a  still 
though  very  rapid  current;  the  water  was  of  a  clayey 
colour,  but  sweet  and  delightfully  refreshing,  after  the 
water  to  which  we  had  been  confined  for  the  last  two 
days  since  leaving  Aiii  Jidy, — either  rain-water  stand- 
ing in  holes  in  the  Wadys  and  full  of  animalculae.  or 
the  brackish  waters  of  'Ain  el-Feshkhah.  We  esti- 
mated the  breadth  of  the  stream  to  be  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  feet.  The  guides  supp<  >sed  it  to  be  now  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep.  I  bathed  in  the  river,  without 
going  out  into  the  deep  channel ;  the  bottom  here  (a 
hollow  place  in  the  bank)  was  clayey  mud  with  also 
blue  clay.  I  waded  out  ten  or  twelve  ioet,  and  thus 
far  the  water  w  as  not  over  the  hips ;  but  a  little  fur- 
ther, several  of  the  party  who  swam  across,  found  it 
suddenly  beyond  their  depth.  The  current  was  so 
stroni?,  that  even  Koiiic  h,  a  stout  swinuner  of  the  Nile, 
was  carried  down  se\  eral  yards  in  crossing.  This 
place  is  strictly  not  a  /ord;  we  understood  that  the 
river  could  never  be  crossed  here  by  animals  vnthout 
swanming;  and  the  Aga  of  Jericho  afterwards  luld 
us,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  swim  his  horse  in 
crossing  higher  up. 

The  sand-hills  which  here  form  the  upper  banks, 
are  of  the  same  naked  character  as  tlie  destrl  we  Iiad 
passed  over  in  coming  to  this  spot.  From  them  we  could 
distinguish,  some  miles  higher  up  the  river,  the  ruined 
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cmveut  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  standing  upon  the 
blow  of  the  upper  bank,  or  first  descent  iirom  the 
plain,  near  the  place  where  the  Latin  pilgrims  bathe 

in  tlie  Jurdan.  The  Arabs  call  it  Kiisr  el-Yehud, 
^  Jev¥s'  Castle.'  The  bathing-place  of  the  Greek  pil- 
grims is  two  or*  three  miles  below  the  convent ;  yet 
each  party  claims  to  bathe  at  the  spot  where  our  Lord 
was  baptized  by  John.  Far  in  the  North,  a  sharp 
conical  peak  was  seen  standing  out  like  a  bastioa 
(torn  the  western  mountains ;  our  Arabs  called  it  Kium 
Stirtiibeh.  Opposite  to  us  across  the  river  lay  the. 
plaiiks  oi  Moab.  The  eastern  mountains  here  retire  in 
a  stnali  arc  of  a  circle,  forming  a  sort  of  recess,  and 
leaving  the  eastern  plain  much  broader  than  in  aH^ 
other  part.  It  is  apparently  covered  with  shrubs; 
especially  towards  the  mountains,  uhich  seemed  to  be 
two  or  three  miles  distant.  Just  below  the  crossing- 
place,  the  Wady  Hesban  comes  in  from  the  same 
moontains,  descending  through  a  verdant  region  at 
their  foot,  which  mdeed  owes  its  fertility  to  tlie  Wady. 
Further  Aorth,  the  similar  Wady  Sha'ib  comes  down 
from  the  vicinity  of  es-Salt,  and  enters  the  Jordan 
nearly  East  of  Jericho.  At  its  mouth  is  the  ordinary 
ford,  of  the  river.* 


THE  JORDAN  AND  ITS  VALLBV. 

The  present  Arabic  name  lor  the  Jordan  is  esh- 
Sheri'ah,  '  the  watering-place  to  which  the  epithet 
drKMr^  *the  great,'  is  sometimes  annexed.'  The 

1)  From  the  high  bank  near  el-  Sheri'at  el-Mandhfir  or  Yurniuk, 
Helu,  Jebel  es-Salt  or  Oilead  bore  the  niir iciit  Hieroniax,  which  joina 
N.  30°  £.  Kusr  ei-YehM  N.  it  iram  the  East  about  two  hours 
Kftrn  SHrtObeh  N.  S'  W.  'Ain  below  the  lake  of  Tiberiaik  Burck- 
es-Suli&ji  bcvoiid  Jericho,  about  hardt  pp.  "273,  274.  Edrisi  ed. 
If.  60^  W.  RusrHajlaiX  70=^  W.  Jaubert  p.  338.  AbuUedae  Tnk 

2)  To  diiiiiDguiih  it  Irom  the  Syr.  p.  148. 
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form  d  Urdwn^  however,  is  not  unknown  among 
Arabian  writers.*  The  common  name  of  the  great 
▼alley  through  which  it  thua  flows  below  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  is  et-Ghdr,  signifying  a  depressed  tract  or 
plain,  usiiallv  between  two  mountains;  ami  the  same 
name  contmues  to  be  applied  to  the  valley  quite  acroai 
the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance beyond.' 

It  has  so  happened,  that  until  the  present  century, 
most  pilgrims  and  travellers  have  visited  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  only  at  Jericho ;  so  that  we  have  had  no 
account  of  the  features  of  its  upper  part  in  the  Ticinitj 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Of  the  earlier  pilgrims  indeed, 
Antoninus  ^lartyr  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth,  passed  down  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  from  Tiberias  to  Jeri- 
cho; and  in  the  year  1100  king  Baldwin  I.  accom- 
panied a  train  of  pilgrims  Irom  Jericho  to  Tiberias  f 
but  we  have  nothing  more  than  a  mere  notice  of  these 
jouniies.  In  like  manner,  the  various  excursions  of 
the  crusaders  across  tlie  Ghor  throw  no  light  upou  its 
character.  In  the  year  1799  the  French  penetrated 
to  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  but  no  further. 
In  1806,  Seetzen  crossed  the  valley  just  South  of  the 
same  lake ,  l>ut  describes  it  only  in  very  general 
terms.^  Burckhardt  in  1812  was  twice  in  its  north- 
em  part ;  and  travelled  along  it  from  Beis&n  to  a  pomt 
several  hours  below,  on  his  way  to  es-Salt.^  Six  years 
later,  in  the  winter  of  1818,  Irby  and  Mangles  passed 

1)  Alralfedae  Tab.  Syr.  p.  U7.  lad.  art  AJgaurum,  Reland  Fla- 
SchultcnB  Index  in  Vit.  Saladin.  lAest.  p.  365.  Abulfeda  tays  cor- 
art.  Fhin'ris  Jonh  n)^9.  recti jr  tliat  the  same  valley  txUidt 

2)  it  thus  corresponds  to  the  to  Ailah. 

A«(lon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  see  3)  Fulcher.  Carnot.  21.  p.  40t. 
Onomasticon.— On  the  Ghdr,  see  4)Zaeh*aMciHitl.Corr.XVni. 

Edri>i  par  Jaubort  pp.  337,  338.  p.  350. 

Abiilfedae  Tab.  Syr.  rd.  Kohler  pp.         6)  Travels,  etc.  pp.  274,  341, 

3}  ^.   Schulteuft  Index  in  Vit.  oa-  scq. 
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down  from  TiberiM  to  Beisln ;  thenne  eroMed  oTer 
iftto  the  country  around  Jerash;  and  returned  from  e»* 

Salt  to  Aabulus,  Ibr  linfi^  the  Jordan  several  miles  above 
Jericho.^  About  the  same  tinie  Mr.  Bankes,  accom* 
panied  by  Buckingham,  crossed  the  valley  obliquely 
from  Jericho,  passing  the  river  apparently  at  the  same 
ford  (or  very  near  it)  as  Irby  and  Mangles  * 

According  to  Burckhardt,  the  Ghdr  at  tiie  upper 
end  runs  in  a  course  from  N.  by  £•  to  S.  by  W.  and  is 
about  two  hours  broad.'  Opposite  Jericho  we  found 
its  general  course  to  be  the  same  ;  but  m  consequeuce 
of  the  retiring  ot  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  its  breadth  is  here 
much  greater,  being  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  or 
four  hours.  The  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias near  its  S.  W.  comer,  where  are  still  traces  of  the 
site  and  walls  of  the  ancient  Tarichaea/  The  river 
tt  first  winds  very  much,  and  flows  for  three  hours 
near  the  western  hills  ;  then  turns  to  the  eastern,  on 
M  iiich  side  it  contiuues  its  course  for  several  hours,  to 
the  district  called  Kum  el-Uem&ri  ^  Ass's  Horn/  two 
hours  below  Beisftn;  where  it  again  returns  to  the 
western  side  of  the  valley*  Ix)wer  lIowm,  the  Jordan 
ioiiows  more  the  middle  of  the  great  valley ;  though 
opposite  Jericho  and  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  its  course 
is  near^  to  the  eastern  mountains ;  about  two  thirds 
or  three  quarter*  of  the  valley  lying  here  upon  its 
western  side. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point  where  the 
Jordan  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  is  a  ford,  close 

by  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  of  ten  arches.^  About 


1)  Travels  pp.  300-305,  326. 

2)  Bucking'h-..ni's  TraYfiifl  io 
Palest,  p.  31  J,  seq. 

3)  Page  344. 

4)  Seetzen  1.  c  p.  350.  Irby 
and  Manglei  p.  aoa  8eeRelaiid^i 


Palaett.  p.  1026.  Comp.  Pocoeks 
II.  p.  70.  fol. 

5}  Burckiiardt  pp.  344,  34^. 
Irby  and  MaofflM  L  c. 

6)  irby  ui  Unm^im  pp.  29a 
301. 
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two  lioius  further  down  is  another  old  bride^e,  called 
Jisr  ei-Mejami'a,  consisting  of  one  arch  in  the  centre, 
with  small  arches  upon  arches  at  the  sides ;  and  also 
a  Khka  upon  the  western  bank.^  Somewhat  higher 
up,  bat  in  siglit  of  this  bridge,  is  another  ford.*  That 
near  Beisan  lies  iu  a  directiou  S.  S.  £.  from  the  town.' 
Indeed,  "  the  river  is  fordable  in  many  places  during 
summer ;  but  the  few  spots  where  it  may  be  crossed 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  known  only  to  tlie  Arabs."J 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  appear  to  preserve  every- 
where a  tolerably  uniform  character,  such  as  we  have 
described  them  above.  ''The  river  flows  in  a  valley 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  [sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less  ]  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  Ghdr in  the  northern  part  about 
forty  feet.*  This  lower  valley,  where  Burckhardt  saw 
it,  was  ^'  covered  with  hi<;h  trees  and  a  luxuriant  ver- 
dure, aiTording  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sa^dy 
slopes  that  border  it  on  both  sides.''  Further  down, 
the  verdure  occupies  in  some  parts  a  still  lower  strip 
along  the  river's  brink.  So  we  saw  it ;  and  so  also 
it  seems  to  be  described  by  Pococke  near  the  convent 
ci  St.  John.^ 

The  channel  of  the  river  varies  in  different  places ; 
being  in  some  wider  and  more  shallow,  and  in  others 
narrower  and  deeper.  At  the  lord  near  Beisan  on  tlie 
12th  of  March,  Irby  and  Mangles  found  the  breadth 
to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  measure;  the 
stream  was  swiit  and  reached  above  the  bellies  of  the 


1)  Irby  and  Manglet,  p.  301. 

Scctzen  1.  c.  j).  351.  Nfessrs.  Smith 
and  Dodge  crossed  t!ie  river  by 
this  bridge  in  1834.  The  Khkn  was 
then  in  use. 

2)  Buckino:hani  L  e.  p.  448. 
Burckhardt  p.  275. 

3}  Burckhardt  p.  344. 
4)  Ibid.  p.  34S. 


5J  Burckhardt,  pp.  344.  345. 

6;  "  From  the  hitrh  bank  indeed 
of  the  river,  [meaning  the  usual 
level  of  the  lower  valley,]  there  is 
a  deeeent  in  many  places  to  a  lower 
ground,  which  is  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  water,  nnd  fre(]i!Pn?!y 
covered  with  wood^ '  i^ocockc  ii. 
p.  33.  fol. 
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Wmbb,  Wbm  Bnxckhafdt  pused  there  in  July,  it 
was  about  three  feet  deep.^  On  the  retnrn  of  the 

former  travellers  twelve  days  later  (March  25th), 
they  Ibund  the  river  at  a  lower  ford  extremely  rapid, 
and  were  obliged  to  awun  their  horses.^  On  the  29th 
of  January  in  the  same  year,  aa  Mr  JBankes  croased  at 
or  near  the  same  lower  ford,  the  stream  is  dt  scribed  as 
flowing  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  but  as  easily 
foidable  for  the  horses.*  Near  ibe  convent  of  St.  John, 
the  stream  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  pilgrims  at  Easter 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  narrow  and  ilowing  six  feet 
below  the  banks  of  its  channel.^  At  the  Greek  bath* 
ing-place  lower  down^  it  is  described  in  1815,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  as  rather  more  than  fifty  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  deep,  running  with  a  violent  current; 
in  some  other  parts  it  was  very  deep.^  In  1835,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  my  companion  was  upon  the  banks 
higher  up,  neariy  opposite  Jericho,  and  found  the 
water  considerably  be U>\r  them.  The  lower  tract  of 
cane-brake  did  not  exist  in  that  part. 

These  are  the  most  definite  notices  vduch  I  have 
been  able  to  find  respecting  the  Jordan  and  its  chan* 
nel  ;  and  I  have  collected  them  here,  because  tliey 
have  a  bearing  on  another  question  of  some  interest^ 
▼ia.  the  annual  rise  and  supposed  regular  overflow  of 
the  waters  of  the  river.  It  is  indeed  generally 
'assumed  that  the  Jordan  of  old,  somewhat  like 
the  Nile,  regularly  overflowed  its  banks  in  the  spring, 
covering  with  its  waters  the  whole  of  its  lower  valley, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  hirge  tracts  of  the  broad  Ghdr 
itself.* 

1)  Trbv  and  Mangles  p.  304.  4)  Mamidrell,  March  3(Hb. 
Burckhardt  p.  345.  HaBselquist  Reiee  p.  152. 

2)  Travels  pp.  304,  326.  From         5)  Turner's  Tour,  11.  p.  224. 
this  lower  ford  the  Kui'at  er-Hu-         6)  R  eland  Palaest.  n.  273.  Ba- 
lAd  bore  iN.  E.^N.  chieoe  I.  p.  140,  eeq^.  Kaimier  Pal. 

3)  Buokingham  L  c.  p.  315.  61.  Sd.  d. 
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It  seems  however  to  be  generally  admitted,  that 
no  such  extensive  inundation  takes  place  at  the  pie- 
seni  day ;  and  all  the  testimony  aboTe  adduced  goes 
to  establiih  the  same  fact.  It  is  therefore  supposed 
diat  some  cluinsfe  must  have  taken  place,  either  be- 
cause the  channel  has  been  worn  deeper  than  ibrmerlyy 
or  because  the  watets  have  been  diminished  or  di> 
yerted>  But  although  at  present  a  smaller  quantity 
of  rain  may  fiiU  in  Pale.stiiie  than  anciently,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  destruction  of  the  woods  and 
forests,  yet  I  apprehend  that  eren  the  ancient  rise  of 
the  river  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  sole  ae» 
counts  we  have  of  the  annual  increase  of  its  waters, 
are  found  in  the  earlier  scriptural  history  of  Uie  Israel- 
ites ;  where  according  to  the  English  version  the  Jordan 
is  said  to  overflow  all  its  banks'*  in  the  first  month,  or 
all  the  time  of  harvest.^  But  the  origina  l  Hebrew  ex- 
presses in  these  passages  notiiing  more,  tiian  that  the 
Jordan  was  full  (or  filled)  up  to  all  its  banks^"  mean- 
ing the  banks  of  its  channel ;  it  ran  with  foil  banks, 
or  was  brim-full.  The  same  sense  is  given  by  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate.^ 

Thus  understood,  the  biblical  account  corresponds 
entirely  to  what  we  fold  to  be  the  case  at  the  present 
day.  The  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  four  da}:^ 
before  the  passover  (Easter),  which  they  afterwards 
celebrated  at  Gilgal  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  *   Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occurred  daring 

1)  Maundrell,  March  30th.  verdure  anrl  thicliets  alongr  the 

2)  Josh.  iii.  15.  1  Chron.  xiL  banks,  but  has  uo  aiiusion  to  a  riie 
15.   The  only  other  allusion  to  a    of  Uie  waters. 

rise  of  th«  Jordan  in  harvest  is  in  3)Heb.r'nina*bs(-^5  [K^^iajsi^fl. 

Sirac.  xxlv.  26  or  36;  where  how-  Sepi,  inXtiglv  na&'  b'^iji'V^r  «^ 

ever  ail  inundation  is  not  necessa-  nlia  aurov.    Vnl^.  "Jordiuiis  nu- 

rily  inu)Hed.— The  phrase  "swell-  tern  ripas  nlvei  sui  tiiujpore  Diessis 

ing  or  Jordan,"  £n|^i«h  yerslon  impleverat."    LuUier  also  gives 

Jcr.  xii.  5.  xlix.  19.  L  44,  should  the  tame  lene  correctly :  "  Der 

be  rendered  "  pride  of  Jordan,"  as  Jordan  aber  war  voU  an  ^\»^  aeh 

In  Zech.  xi.  3,  where  the  original  Qen  Ufern." 

word  is  the  same.  It  refers  to  tha  4)  josh.  iv.  19.  v.  10. 
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April  and  early  in  May,  the  barley  preceding  the 
wheat^harveal  by  two  or  three  weeks.   Then,  as  now^ 

there  was  a  slio^ht  annual  rise  of  the  river,  which  caused 
it  to  ^ow  at  tills  season  with  full  banks,  and  some- 
times to  spread  its  waters  even  oyer  the  immediate 
banks  of  its  ehannd,  where  they  are  lowest,  so  as  in 
some  places  to  hi  I  the  low  tract  covered  with  trees 
and  vegetation  along  its  sides.^  Further  than  this 
there  is  no  evidence,  that  its  inundations  have  ever 
extended ;  indeed  the  very  fact  of  their  having  done 
80,  would  in  this  soil  and  climate  necessarily  have  car- 
ried back  the  line  of  vegetation  to  a  greater  distance 
6om  the  channel.  Did  the  Jordan,  like  the  Nile, 
spread  out  its  waters  over  a  wide  region,  they  would 
no  douht  everywhere  jjrodLice  Lhe  same  lavish  Icrtility. 

Although  thereiore  the  Jordan  probably  never 
poors  its  floods,  in  any  case,  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
green  border,  yet  it  w  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
amount  ui  its  rise  must  vary  in  dlHerent  years,  accord- 

to  the  variable  quantity  of  rain  wliich  may  annually 
iall.  This  consideration  will  account  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  the  Tarious  reports  and  estimates  of  travellers. 
It  mav  also  appear  singular,  that  this  annual  increase 
should  (so  iiaras  we  yet  know)  take  place  near  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  or  CTen  after  it,  rather  than  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  rains  are  heaviest.  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  the  late  melting  of  the  snows  on 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  or  Hermoa;^  but  at  this  season 
these  snows  have  usually  Umg  been  melted,  and  only 
the  mighty  head  of  Hermon  is  decked  with  an  icy 
crown.  Tlie  fact  however  may  be  easily  explained,  I 
apprehend,  upon  ordinary  principles. 

1)  Burckhardt  snysloopply  tbat  lower  plain,  whsre  he  saw  it,  wa« 

ttte  Jordan  in  winter,  (meaning  "covered  with  high  treea  and  a 

Snwally  the  rainy  aeason, )  "  inun-  liizuriant  verdure.^  TraYd%  etc. 

wet  the  plain  in  the  bottom  of  the  pp.  344,  345. 
Btttow  ▼alley.'*  But  thki  whole       ft)  fiaduene  I.  p.  141. 
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lu  the  iirst  place,  the  heavy  rains  of  November  and 
December  find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thusty 
state ;  and  among  the  loose  limestone  rocks  and  cay- 
ernsof  Palestine,  a  far  greater  proportion  ul  the  water 
is  under  the  circumstances  absorbed,  than  is  usual  in 
occidental  coontries,  where  rains  are  frequent  Then 
too  the  course  of  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias is  comparatively  short ;  no  liv mg  streams  enter  it 
from  the  mountains,  except  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Ziir- 
ka  from  the  East ;  and  the  smaller  torrents  irom  the 
bills  would  naturally,  at  the  most,  produce  but  a  sud> 
den  and  temporary  rise.  Whether  such  an  effect  does 
actually  take  place,  we  are  not  informed;  as  no  travel- 
ler has  yet  seen  the  Jordan  during  the  months  of  No* 
▼ember  and  December.  Late  in  January  and  early 
in  March  1818,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  ui  the  kmd 
was  perceptible.* 

But  a .  more  important,  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  lies  (I  apprehend)  in  the  general 
coiifuriiiation  of  the  region  throug^h  ^^  Ilich  the  Jordan 
flows.  The  rains  which  descend  upon  Anti-Lebanon 
and  the  mountains  around  the  upper  part  of  the  Jor» 
dan,  and  which  might  be  expected  to  produce  sudden 
and  violent  inundations,  are  received  into  the  basnis 
of  the  Uuleh  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  there  spread 
out  over  a  broad  surface ;  so  that  all  violence  is  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  stream  that  issues  from  them,  can 
only  flow  with  a  regulated  current,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  lower  lake.  These 
lakes  indeed  may  be  compared  to  grwt  regulators, 
which  control  the  violence  of  the  Jordan,  and  prevent 
its  inundations.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same, 
(though  on  a  far  inferior  scale,)  as  that  which  pre- 
vents the  sudden  rise  and  overflow  of  the  magnificent 
streams  connecting  tlie  great  lakes  of  North  America* 

1)  S«e  pp.  260^  261,  aboTO. 
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'—As  now  the  lake  of  Tiberias  reaches  its  highest 

level  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  the  Jordan  na- 
turally Hows  with  its  fullest  current  for  some  time 
alter  that  period ;  and  as  the  rise  of  the  lake  naturally 
varies  (like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea)  in  different  years, 
80  also  the  fulness  of  the  Jordan. 

All  these  circumstances,  the  low  bed  of  the  river, 
the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary  streams, 
combine  to  leave  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ghdr  a 
solitary  desert.  Such  it  is  described  in  antiquity,  and 
such  we  find  it  at  tiie  present  day.  Joseplius  speaks  of 
the  Jordan  as  flowing  "  through  a  desert a[nd  of  this 
plain  as  in  summer  scorched  by  heat,  insalubrious,  and 
watered  by  no  stream  except  the  Jordan.^  The  portion 
of  it  which  we  had  thus  far  crossed  has  already  been 
described ;  and  we  afterwards  had  opportunity  to  over- 
look it  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  North,  where 
it  retained  the  same  character.  Near  the  ford  five  or 
siiL  miles  above  Jericho,  the  plain  is  described  as 
"  generally  unfertile,  the  soil  being  in  many  places 
encrusted  with  salt,  and  having  small  heaps  of  a  white 
powder,  like  sulphur,  scattered  at  short  intervals  over 
its  surface  here  too  the  bottom  of  the  lower  valley 
is  generally  barren.^  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Ghdr, 
according  to  Burckhardt,  ^' the  great  number  of  rivulets 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  and 
form  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  w^ater,  produce  in 
many  places  a  pleasing  verdure,  and  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  wild  herbage  and  grass;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  is  a  parched  desert,  of  whicii  a  few 

1)  JoKpph,  B.  J.   III.    10.  7,  — In  a  similar  sense  Jerome,  Comm. 

J^xjiufet  ttfv  i'tiyr^oa^  fifaijv,  fna-  in  Zech.  xi.  3,  "Sic  Jordani  flu- 

tajtoiX^mmfurQovfuPoqiQtj/niu9,  Tio  »  .  .  froniitiini  jtoixit  leonum 

ii«  tifp  ^ytofaXririp  I^tiat  llfivtiv.  propter  ardorem  sitis,  et  ob  deserti 

Ibid,  IV.  8.  2,    'Ey.TTrQovxai       w()a  viriniain  et  latiludincm  vastae  soli- 

^t^q  to  Jifdlov,  Kvu  6t '  vnt(i^oli\*  tudifiis,  et  arundineta  carecta." 
««X|M»v  niin^ifi  voamdii  to*  d^qa'        2)  BucluDgluun  I.  c.  pp.  813; 

Jit99  yaq  oiw^^  mHpf  «0v  1ofM#0«.  314* 

Vol,  n.  34 
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ipots  only  are  cultivated  by  the  Bedawin."^  So  too 
in  the  soathem  part,  where  similar  rivulets  or  foun- 
tains exist)  as  around  Jericho,  there  is  an  exuberant 
fertility ;  but  these  seldom  reach  the  Jordan,  and  have 
no  effect  upon  the  middle  of  the  Ghdr,  Nor  are  the 
mountains  upon  each  side  less  rugged  and  desolate 
than  they  liave  been  described  along  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  western  cliffs  overhang  the  valley  at  an  elevation 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  himdred  feet ;  while  the  east- 
em  mountains  are  indeed  at  first  less  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous, but  rise  further  back  into  ranges  from  two 
thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  ieet  in  height. 

Such  is  the  Jordan  and  its  valley;  that  venerated 
stream,  celebrated  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  a\  hose 
floods  were  miraculously  "  driven  back,"  to  allbrd  a 
passage  for  the  Israelites.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour; 
when  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
descended  upon  him,  and  lo,  a  voice  irom  heaven 
saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  I'''  We  now  stood  iqKMi 
its  shores,  and  had  bathed  in  its  waters,  and  felt  our- 
selves surrounded  by  hallowed  associations.  The  ex- 
act places  of  these  and  other  events  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  after;  nor 
is  this  necessary,  in  order  to  awaken  and  fiilly  to  enjoy 
all  tlie  emotions,  which  the  region  around  is  adapted 
to  inspire. 

As  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  the  pilgrims  of 
course  r^rd  it  as  having  occurred  near  the  places 

where  they  bathe,  or  not  far  below.  Mistaken  piety 
seems  early  to  have  fixed  upon  tlie  spot,  and  erected 
a  church  and  set  up  the  twelve  stones  near  to  the 
supposed  site  of  Gilgal,  five  miles  from  th6  Jordan. 
This  is  described  by  Arculfus  at  the  close  of  the  sev- 

l)Travdibet6.p.3i4U  S)  Ifatt.  Si.  1%  taq. 
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enth,  and  by  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century;  and 
the  twelve  stones  are  still  mentioned  by  Rudolph  de 
Suchem  in  the  fourteenth.^  In  later  times,  Irby  and 
Mangles  remark,  that "  it  would  be  interesting  to  search 
for  the  twelve  stones"  near  the  ford  where  they  crossed, 
some  distance  above  Jericho.^  But  the  circumstances  of 
the  scriptural  narrative,  I  apprehend,  do  not  permit  us 
to  look  so  high  up ;  nor  indeed  for  any  particular  ford  or 
point,  unless  for  the  passage  of  the  ark.  "  The  waters 
that  came  down  from  above,  stood,  and  rose  up  upon 
a  heap....and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea.... 
failed  and  were  cut  off ;  and  the  people  passed  over 
rigid  against  Jericho.'*  That  is,  the  waters  above 
being  held  back,  those  below  flowed  off  and  left  the 
channel  towards  the  Dead  Sea  dry ;  so  that  the  peo- 
ple, amounting  to  more  than  two  millions  of  souls, 
were  not  confined  to  a  single  point,  but  could  pass 
over  any  part  of  the  empty  channel  directly  from  the 
plauiB  of  Moab  towards  Jericho. 


We  quitted  the  banks  of  tlie  Jordan  at  2**  35'  on  a 
course  N.  W.^N.  for  Jericho,  intending  to  visit  a  foun- 
tarn  on  the  way,  and  also  the  ruin  which  the  Arabs 
called  Kusr  Hajia.  Some  of  our  younger  Arabs  had 
affected  great  fear  in  remaiiung  so  long  at  the  river,  as 
wandering  robbm  sometimes  lie  in  wait  there  for 
travellers.  But  the  Khattb,  who  seemed  not  to  know 
fear,  rebuked  them,  exclaiming :  Let  come  who  will, 
we  will  all  die  together.''  He  was  indeed  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  spirited  Arab  chief. 

Crossing  the  desert  tract  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
we  came  upon  a  broad  shallow  water-bed  extending 

1)  AdamDanus  ex  Arculfo  II.         2)  Travels,  p.  320.   ^Su  too 

14,  15.  St.  WUlibaldi  Hodoep.  13.  Buckingham,  p.  315. 
Rud.  de  Suchem  in  ReiMb.  det  h.        3)  jloah.  iii.  16. 
Landes  p.  849. 
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from  North  to  South,  covered  with  a  forest  of  low 
shrubs.  Fifteen  minutes  further  we  reached  another 
low  tract  running  from  West  to  East  towards  the 

former,  and  occupied  by  a  ilue  grove  ol  the  Uiislirash 
'  or  wiUow  (AgnuB  castus).^  Most  of  the  trees  were 
young ;  but  some  of  them  old  and  rerj  large.  Within 
this  grove  at  the  upper  or  western  end,  we  came  at  ^ 
o^clock  to  the  source  of  all  this  fertility,  a  beautiful 
fountaiu  of  perfectly  sweet  and  limpid  water,  enclosed 
by  a  circular  wall  of  masonry  five  feet  deep,  and  send- 
ing forth  a  stream  which  waters  the  tract  below.  It 
is  rei2:ard(Ml  as  the  finest  water  of  the  whole  Gh5r ;  and 
bciu  s  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  'Ain  Uajia. 

This  fine  fountain  I  have  not  found  mentioned  by 
any  traveller.  From  it  the  tower  of  Jericho  bears  N. 
W.JW.  and  Kusr  Hajla  S.  W.  by  W.  The  name 
Uajla  is  identical  with  the  ancient  name  Beth-llo^lali,  a 
place  on  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and  Benja- 
min ;  which,  commencing  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  and  passing  by  Beth-liogiah,  went  up  through 
the  mountains  to  £n-Shemesh  and  so  to  £n-Rogel 
and  the  valley  of  Hinnom.^  The  position  of  this  spot 
accords  well  with  such  a  course ;  and  as  fountains  are 
one  of  the  permanent  and  most  important  features  oi 
this  region,  and  of  course  least  likely  to  lose  their  an- 
cient names,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  as  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Beth-Hos^lah.  We  sought  however  in 
vain  for  traces  of  ruins  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  fountain. 
Jerome  places  Betli-Uoglah  at  two  miles  from  the  Jor- . 
dan  towards  Jericho ;  although  he  at  the  same  time 
confounds  il  w  ith  the  threshing  lloor  of  Atad  beyond 
the  Jordan.^    The  name  was  then  extant  j  but  is  not 

1)  Vitfix  agnua  CastUS*   Ha*-  Comn.  Ocn.  1.  10,  11.  Wintcver 
aelquist  Ilcise  p.  555.  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  phraae 

2)  Josh.  XV.  5j  6.  xviil  19,  20.  «  beyond  Jordan,**  in  thia  passage 
See  above,  VoL  1.  p.  493.  of  Genesis,  there  can  Ife  no  doubt 

3)  Onomaat  art.  Ar$a  AUtd,^  that  the  trans  Jordanem"  of  Je- 
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again  mentioned  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Eugesippus  and  Brucardus  appear  to  have 
heard  of  it  in  the  same  place,  as  also  other  travellers 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.^  Since  that 
time  I  find  bo  mention  of  the  name  until  quite  re- 
ceatly. — The  name  Kusr  llajla  which  the  Arabs  give 
to  the  ruin  twenty  minutes  distant  8.  W,  hy  W.  is 
doahtless  borrowed  by  them  from  the  fountam. 

Sending  our  servants  forward  direct  to  Jericho,  in 
order  to  pitch  the  tent  and  prepare  for  our  arrival,  we 
turned  off  to  visit  the  ruin  just  mentioned  It  proved 
to  be  a  Greek  convent ;  the  walls  yet  standing  in  part, 
and  well  built  of  hewn  stones.  The  chapel  is  easily 
made  out ;  and  the  pictures  of  Saints  are  still  to  be 
seen  upon  its  walls.  The  native  Christians  now  give 
it  the  name  of  Deir  M&r  Ydhanna  Hajla,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near 
the  river  further  North.^ — From  the  ruin,  the  top  uf 
Usdum  was  just  visible  at  the  S«  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
its  middle  point  bearing  about  S.  15^  W.  the  direction 
of  the  norlheru  Ghor  being  at  the  same  time  about  N. 
15°  E.  The  cliff  el-Mersed  by  'Ain  Jidy  bore  S.  20° 
W.  Westward  from  the  north  end  of  the  sea,  the  re* 
treating  of  the  mountains  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre ; 
in  this  part  the  inounlaiiis  are  lower^  and  a  break  is 
seen  in  them,  with  a  pass  leading  over  to  Mar  Saba. 
This  pass  is  called  Kuneitirab,  and  bore  S.  60^  W.^ 


roiM^  writing  at  Bethlehem,  muet 
refer  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 
Jerome  i\vf^  the  distance  from 
the  ancieut  Jericho  at  five  Horoan 
miles. 

I)  Euflteaipp.  in  L.  Allatii  Sym- 
mikfn,  f '  ;r.  Act.  1653.  p.  119.  Bro- 
cardus  c.  Vll.  p.  178.  Further, 
Breydenbach  in  Reissb.  p.  129. 
B.  da  SaliciiiAco  Tom.  IX.  c.  5. 
ZuaUardo  yiaggio^  etc.  p.  S40. 


8)  Berffgren  Raaor  etc 
13.  StocJcL  16S8.  Germ.  VoLin. 
p.  110. 

3)  MaundrcU  visited  these  ruins 
March  30th,  but  gives  them  no 
name.   Berggrea  heard  the  name 

K&sr  Ila'fn  ;  I.  r. 

4)  1  hi^  road  was  taken  by 
Schubert  from  the  Dead  Seu  to 
Mkt  SAbaj  Raise  lU.  p.  94,  seq. 
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Through  the  break  a  low  conical  peak  was  pointed  out, 

bearing  S.  58°  W.  which  was  said  to  be  the  site  of  a 
ruined  town  called  Mird.    The  town  of  Jericho  bore 


These  ruins  belong  doubtless  to  one  of  the  many 

monasteries,  which  once  stood  in  the  plain  of  Jericho; 
most  of  which  have  been  so  utterly  destroyed  as  to 
leave  no  trace  behind.  The  earliest  and  most  import- 
ant  of  all,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  8t.  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  ruins  of  wliich 
are  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Kusr  el-Yeliud.  It  ex- 
isted before  the  time  of  Justinian;  for  Procopius 
relates,  that  this  emperor  caused  a  well  to  be  con- 
structed in  it,  and  built  also  another  convent  in  the 
desert  of  Jordan,  dedicated  to  St.  Panteleemon.'  The 
pilgrims  of  the  subsequent  centuries  speak  only  of  die 
former  and  its  church ;  and  describe  it  as  large  and 
well-built.^  In  that  age  the  annual  throng  of  pilgriins 
to  bathe  in  the  Jordan  took  place  at  the  Epiphany ; 
nothing  is  said  of  Easter.'  The  monk  Bernard  in  the 
ninth  century  says  there  were  here  many  convents.* 
In  the  twelfth  century  Phocas  speaks  of  the  convent 
of  St.  John  as  having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  rebuilt  by  the  liberality  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror;  while  at  the  same  time  two  other  monasteries, 
those  of  Calanion  and  Chrysostom,  existed  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  a  fourth,  that  of  St.  Gerasimus,  had  been 
undermined  and  thrown  down  by  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan.*  In  the  fourteenth  century,  wlieii  Kudoli  de 
Suchem  visited  the  monastery  of  St,  John,  it  was  still 
inhabited  by  Greek  monks;  but  near  the  close  of  the 

1)  Procop.  de  iEdil'.  Just.  V.  9.         4)  Bernard  Je  Loc.  5?anct.  Ifi, 


N.  38^  W. 


"  In  qiiibus  qnoque  locui  multa  C0D> 
sistunt  Monasteria.^ 


libald  Hodocp.  17.   Bernard  16. 

3)  Antomniu  Mart.  IL  St 
WiUibald  ib.  17. 


5)  Job.  PhocM  de  Loe.  Saaet 
22-34. 
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lifteentliy  Tucher  and  then  Breydenbach  found  it  in 
ruins;  and  such  it  has  continued  ever  since.^ 

To  which  of  the  oiIilt  convents  above  named  the 
ruins  of  the  present  Kusr  Hajia  may  have  belonged, 
or  whether  to  any  of  them,  I  am  not  able  to  determine* 
It  would  seem  to  have  borne  among  the  Arabs  the 
name  of  Hajla  (from  the  feuiitain)  as  early  as  tlie  fif- 
teenth century ;  lor  Breydenbach  speaks  of  Bethagla 
as  a  place  where  Greek  monks  had  formerly  dwelt^ 
It  was  of  course  already  in  ruins ;  though  B.  de  Salig* 
niaco  in  1522,  says  it  was  then  inhabited  (perhaps  tem- 
porarily) by  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.^  In  the 
same  age  it  waa  known  also  to  the  Latins  as  the  con- 
mA  of  St.  Jerome,  and  was  coupled  with  a  legendary 
penance  of  that  father  in  the  adjacent  desert.  Under 
this  name  it  is  mentioned  by  Tucher  in  1479;  and  is 
a]so  described  by  Boniface  and  Q^uaresmius,  as  a  ruin 
with  pictures  of  Jerome  and  other  saints  upon  the 

We  left  Kusr  Hajla  nt  4}  o'clock  for  Jerichoi  over 
a  beautiful  and  perfectly  level  plain  of  more  than  an 
hour  in  breadth.  The  whole  tract  might  be  tilled 
with  ease ;  as  the  soil  is  light  and  fertile,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  and  needs  only  the  surplus  waters  around 
Jericho  in  order  to  become  exceedingly  productive* 
At  present  it  is  merely  sprinkled  with  shrubs  like  the 
desert,  and  with  occasional  patches  of  wild  grass,  now 
dry  and  parched.  Here  we  saw  tracks  of  wild-swine, 
and  multitudes  of  holes  of  the  Jerboa. 

At  5i  o'clock,  being  still  in  the  plain  half  an  hour 
from  the  village,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  remains 
of  a  former  site,  exhibiting  the  foundations  of  thick 

1)  R,  de  Suchem  in  Reissb.  p.         3)  Tom.  IX.  c.  5. 

849.   Tucher  ibid.  p.  670.   Brey-        4)  Tucher  io  Remb.  p.  671. 

denbach  fliid.  p.  1 16.  duareemiuB  II.  p.  752.  Adricho- 

2)  ReiMb.  do  h.  La&dM  iw  miiii  p.  183. 
129L 
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walls  of  well-hewn  stones.    A  quadrangular  tract  of 
some  size  seeiued  to  have  been  surrounded  bv  a  wall  ; 
within  wiiich  weire  the  substructions  of  a  large  regular 
building  and  other  smaller  ones.   About  i«ti«or  fifteen 
minuteS'Klirther  South,  on  a  low  mound  in  the  plain, 
we  could  perceive  otlier  ruins  apparently  of  a  like 
kind.^   Both  these  sites  I  am  disposed  tor^[ard  as  the 
substroetions  of  some  of  the  many  monasteries  above 
enumerated,  which  formerly  stood  upon  the  plain. 
Or  perhaps  one  of  them  may  have  been  the  Gilgal 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  and  by  the  pil- 
grims of  the  centuries  before  the  cmsades,  situated 
two  miles  from  Jericho  and  five  miles  from  the  Jordan, 
where  was  a  large  church  held  in  high  repute.^  The 
disappearance  of  the  hewn  stones  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  various  Saracenic  aqueducts  still 
standing  in  llie  plain;  to  say  nothing  of  the  repeated 
constructions  of  the  later  village* 

After  leaving  this  spot^  as  we  approached  the 
tower  or  castle  (so  called)  of  Jericho,  we  came  upon 
traces  of  cultivation,  :md  passed  over  fields  from  which 
crops  of  maize,  millet,  indigo,  and  the  like,  had  been 
taken  apparently  the  year  before.  Trees  of  the  NQbk 
were  scattered  around,  and  also  the  Zdkkdm  or  bal* 
sam-tree.  Crcssing  the  deep  bed  of  a  mountain-torrent, 
now  dry,  which  here  runs  down  eastward  through  the 


1)  Thw  {■  probably  the  spot  de- 

jcribeil  hy  Monro  as  "a  mound 
with  Htone  stihi^trnctionf,  find  a 
larse  cibterii,  and  the  rcmaiiiti  of 
thidc  walk  upon  the  surface  of  the 
■oil  at  no  great  diBtance."  Sum- 
mer Ramble  I.  p.  158.  He  held  it 
to  be  the  site  oi  C ypos,  a  fortress 
flo  named  by  Herod  m  honour  of  his 
mother.  But  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  this  fortrees  was  situated 
ovpr  {vn/o,  xaO-v.TfoO-f)  Jericho; 
and  must  ihtirefure  be  souglit  oq 
or  near  the  weetern  mountain. 


Antiq.  XVI.  5. 9.  B.  X  I.  SI.  4, 9. 

II.  18.  r>. 

2)  Eu^seb,  el  Ilicron.  Ori'iiiiM^t. 
art.  (Jalgcdfi  ei  Bunus.  Adaxuiia- 
nu0  II.  14,  15.  St.  Willibakl  la 
Brocardus  transfers  this  Qilgal  to 
the  west  ni.1e  of  Jericho  near  the 
mountain  UuaraDtana;  c.  VU*  P> 
178.  So  too  R.  de  Snohero,  p.  8631 
The  church  was  therefore  probap 
biy  destroyed  before  the  crusades; 
indeed  tlint  wh(«'h  8f.  'WitlikUd 
saw,  wiXti  tsmull  ami  buiil  ouiy  ui 
wood. 
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plain,  we  reached  our  tent  at  a  quarter  before  6  o  clock. 
We  found  it  already  pitched  oatbe  northern  bank  of  the 
Wady,  near  the  castle  and  village,  in  a  neglected  gar- 
den uiiiong^  Nubk  and  fig-trees. 

We  were  glad  to  take  possession  of  our  temporary 
home.  We  had  had  a  long  and  fatiguing  day ;  but  a 
day  too  of  intense  and  exciting  enjoyment ;  and  we 
now  rejoiced  to  recline  our  weary  linibs  upon  our 
couches,  and  tliink  only  of  repose.  Aiter  a  week  of 
sach  toil  and  excitementi  we  likewise  looked  forward 
with  gratification  to  a  day  of  rest  upon  the  morrow. 
The  village  and  the  Aga  were  forgotten  for  the  night, 
and  we  saw  nothing  of  either.  The  merry  notes  of 
fipogs  assured  us  that  water  was  near;  and  as  the 
darkness  gathered  around,  we  listened  with  delight  to 
the  chirping  of  the  cricket  and  the  song  uf  tlie  night- 
ingale. The  less  welcome  music  of  the  musquito  was 
also  not  wanting ;  but  these  insects  were  not  numerous. 
The  thermometer  at  sunset  stood  at  78^  F. 

Sunday^  Mat/  I3th.  We  passed  the  whole  day  at 
Jericho  ;  but  in  consequence  of  various  circumstances, 
it  had  less  of  the  quiet  repose  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
Aan  we  could  have  wished;  while  the  excessiye  heat 
gave  us  an  uncomibxtable  s>peciineu  of  the  climate  of 
the  Ghor.  ' 

As  we  sat  at  breakiiASt)  we  learned  that  the  Aga 
had  called  to  pay  us  a  Tisit ;  but  had  gone  away  again 

Oil  liearing  that  we  were  at  our  meal.  We  thought  it 
better  afterwards  to  return  his  civility,  in  order  to 
hare  done  with  the  matter  of  official  courtesies  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  went  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
our  Slicikh,  and  Ibund  the  Aga  in  the  narrow  court  of 
tlie  castle,  by  the  side  of  a  reservoir,  under  a  temporary 
shed  or  bower  built  up  against  the  wall,  preparing  to 
set  off  in  an  hour  for  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  he  expected  to  be  absent  a  week.  Several 
Vol.  II.  35 
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Bedawin  of  the  'Ad wan  were  present,  a  tribe  inhabit- 
ing  the  tract  acroBS  the  JoidAn,  from  the  river  to  the 
sammit  of  the  mountaiiui  as  far  as  to  Hesbdn.  This 

tribe  had  so  misused  and  oppressed  the  Fellah  in  of 
the  district,  who  dwell  m  the  villages  and  till  the 
ground  in  which  the  government  is  interested,  thai 
they  had  abandoned  their  dwellings  and  fled  to  the 
region  of  Kerak.  The  Aga  had  once  been  over  in 
order  to  restrain  the  oppressions  of  the  Bedawin,  and 
induce  the  peasants  to  return ;  and  he  bad  now  sunn 
moned  die  'Adw&n  whom  we  saw,  to  attend  him  on  a 
second  excursion.  His  purpose  was  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  peasants,  so  that  tliey  might  come  down 
from  the  mountains  and  reap  the  harvest  in  the  plain ; 
both  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  govemment. 

The  Aga  received  us  very  courteously,  and  had 
his  carpet  spread  for  us  in  a  better  spot  under  the  shed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  basin.   He  was  an  active  and 
intelligent  Turk,  with  a  thin  visage  and  nose,  and  a 
European  cast  of  countenance;  he  was  probably  an 
Albanian.  Although  exceedingly  civil  to  us,  in  respect 
to  whom  he  had  received  a  personal  order  from  the 
governor  of  Jertusalem,  yet  he  certainly  looked  capable 
of  any  deed  of  cruelty  and  blood.  Two  persons  were 
sittuig  by  with  their  legs  chained  together;  these  were 
Christians  from  'Ajlihiy  who  had  been  taken  in  some 
misdeed ;  they  had  been  examined  by  the  Aga,  who 
had  made  out  his  report  respecting  them  to  the  ij;i> 
vernor  of  Jerusalem.    An  old  priest  was  also  present, 
whom  we  recognized  as  one  of  our  former  firiends  at 
Taiyibeh.    The  Aga  informed  us,  that  the  country 
around  es-Salt,  'Ajlun,  a.iiJ  Jerash,  was  tlii  a  quiei  and 
safe,  so  that  we  could  visit  it  without  danger,  if  we 
chose;  but  the  district  around  Kerak  was  still  dis- 
turbed.  He  seemed  gratified  to  meet  with  some  one 
who  could  speak  Turkish  with  liiui,  and  was  quite 
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conuuunicative ;  gave  us  two  cups  of  coffee,  a  d^ree 
of  ciyility  quite  unusual ;  and  said  he  had  been  ex.> 
peeting  us  for  several  days.  He  was  ready,  he  said, 
to  escort  us  to  the  Jordan  ;  a  kindness  which  we  were 
Tery  glad  not  to  need ;  and  told  his  o&cers  to  aid  us 
IB  all  we  might  desire  during  his  absenee*  The  gar- 
rison appeared  not  to  consist  of  more  than  a  doaen 

men,  all  Albauians. 

A  poetical  traveller  might  find  here  materials  to 
make  out  quite  a  romantic  description  of  our  visit 
Here  was  the  old  tower  or  castle  with  its  decayed 
walls,  a  meiHorial  of  the  times  of  the  crusades;  the 
narrow  court  with  a  reservoir  and  fountain ;  and  a 
bower  erected  over  them  to  shield  off  the  burning' 
beams  of  an  mental  8Un«  On  the  inside  of  the  cool 
fountain,  beneath  the  bower,  the  Agn,  and  his  visitors 
were  seated  on  costly  carpets,  all  wearing  the  Tarbiish 
or  oriental  cap  and  tassel;  and  he  with  &  splendid 
sash,  with  scimetar,  pistols,  and  dagger  in  his  girdle. 
Oppusiu*  tu  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  reservoir,  stood 
as  silent  spectators  tiie  wild  fierce-looking  chiefs  of 
the ' Adwan,  attired  in  the  Kef  lyeh  and  costume  of  the 
desert ;  near  whom  in  strong  contrast  was  seen  the 
mild  figure  of  the  old  priest  of  Taiyibeh  in  his  dark 
robes  and  blue  turban,  and  our  own  stately  Khatib 
looking  on  with  a  subdued  expression  of  scornful  in- 
dependence. Here  and  there  round  about  was  an 
officer  or  soldier  with  pistols  and  scimetar  ;  behind,  on 
our  left,  sat  the  two  prisoners,  who  probably  would 
have  told  us  a  far  different  story  of  their  fortunes ; 
one  of  them  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  pounding 
coilee ;  and  near  them  another  old  man  cutting  up  the 
green  leaves  of  tobacco.  Young  slaves,  some  of  them 
jet  black,  and  others  with  fair  intelligent  countenances, 
were  loitering  about,  bringing  coffee  and  pipes,  or  pre- 
senting the  snuff-box  of  tlie  Aga  to  his  guests  i  maidens 
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came  with  water-skins,  and  having  hlied  them  at  the 
fountain,  bore  them  off  on  their  shoulders;  while 
aiound  the  walls  of  the  court,  beautiful  Arab  horsesi 
gaily  caparisoned  for  the  warlike  expedition,  were 
impatiently  champing  the  bit  and  pawing  tlie  ground. 
All  was  oriental  in  full  measure ;  yet,  with  the  ercep- 
tion  of  the  horses,  all  was  miserable  and  paltry  in  the 
extri  The  reservoir  was  a  large  drinking-trough 
Ibr  animals  in  the  midst  of  a  stable-yard;  the  bower 
was  a  shed  of  dry  cornstalks^  and  straw,  resting  on 
rough  crotches ;  and  the  persons  and  garments  of  the 
people  were  shabby  and  filthy.  So  much  for  the  ro- 
mance of  the  scene. 

Leaving  the  Aga,  from  whose  further  civilities  we 
were  glad  to  be  relieved  so  easily,  we  passed  out  of  the 
court;  and  observing  some  people  threshing  wheat  a 
little  east  of  the  castle^  we  walked  towards  them.  It 
was  truly  a  scriptural  harvest^cene,  where  the  reap- 
ing and  the  threshing  go  on  hand  in  hand.^  The  peo- 
ple, we  found,  were  our  old  acquaintances,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Taiyibeh,  who  had  come  down  to  the  Ghor  in 
a  body,  willi  their  wives  and  children  and  their  priest, 
to  gather  in  the  wheat-harvest.  They  had  this  year 
sown  all  the  wheat  raised  in  the  plain  of  Jericiio,  and 
were  now  gathering  it  on  shares ;  one  hah  being  re- 
tained ibr  themselves,  one  quarter  going  to  the  people 
of  the  village,  and  the  remaining  quarter  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  in  behalf  of  the  government.  The 
people  of  Jericho,  it  seems,  are  too  indolent,  or,  as  it 
was  said,  too  weak  to  till  theur  own  lands. 

The  wheat  was  beautiful ;  it  is  cultivated  solely  by 
irrigation,  without  which  nothing  grows  in  the  plain. 
Most  of  the  helds  were  already  reaped.  The  grain,  as 

1)  That  is,  the  dry  atslki  of  2)  Ithrouafatupbefore  oureye* 
maize,  the   Indian  com  of  the    the  tDenee  of  the  book  of  Roth; 

United  States.  c.  ii,  iii. 
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fioon  as  it  is  cut,  is  brought  in  small  sheaves  to  the 
threshing-floon  on  the  backs  of  asses,  or  sometimes  of 

camels.  The  little  donkies  are  often  so  covered  with 
their  load  of  grain,  as  to  be  themselves  hardly  visible ; 
one  sees  only  a  mass  of  sheaves  moving  along  as  if  of 
its  own  accord.  A  level  spot  is  selected  for  the  thresh- 
ing-floors ;  which  are  then  constructed  near  each  other 
of  a  circular  form,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
merely  by  beating  down  the  earth  hard.  Upon  these 
circles  the  sheaves  are  spread  out  quite  thick ;  and  the 
grain  is  trodden  out  by  animals.  Here  were  no  less 
than  live  such  floors,  all  trodden  by  oxen,  cows,  and 
younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each  case  five  abreast,  and 
driven  round  in  a  circle  or  rather  in  all  directions  over 
the  floor.  The  sled  or  sledge  is  not  here  in  use,  though 
we  afterwards  met  with  it  in  the  north  ot  Falestine.' 
The  ancient  machine  with  rollers,  we  saw  nowhere.^ 
By  this  process  the  straw  is  broken  up  and  becomee 
chaff.  It  is  occasionally  turned  with  a  large  wooden 
fork,  having  two  prongs ;  and  when  suiBcieutly  trod- 
den, is  thrown  up  with  the  same  fork  against  the  wind, 
in  order  to  separate  the  grain,  which  is  then  gathered 
up  and  winnou  ed.  The  whole  process  is  exceedingly 
wasteful,  from  the  transportation  on  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals to  the  treading  out  upon  the  bare  ground.  The 
precept  of  Moses:  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
w  hen  he  trt  adeth  out,"^  was  not  very  well  regarded 
by  our  Christian  friends ;  many  of  their  animals  hav- 
mg  their  mouths  tied  up ;  while  among  the  Muham- 
medans,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an  ani- 
mal muzzled.    This  precept  serves  to  show,  that  of 

]  )  See  under  June  15th,  at  Se-  snmo  nnme;  Mod.  Effvpimns  n. 

budtieh.  p.  26. — On  the  various  modes  of 

2)  Ib.  xxviii.  27,  seq.   Niebuhr  oriental  threshing,  see  Winer  BU)1. 

fimod  it  still  in  use  in  Egypt,  called  RealwOrterb.  I.  p.  334. 
N6rej  ;  Reisebcschr.  I.  pp.  151,  152.         3)  Peut  Xtv.  4. 
LoDe  also  dttscrihes  it  under  the 
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old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  ueaX  cattle  were 
usually  employed  to  tread  out  tbe  graia.^ 

Thus  the  wheat-harvest  in  the  plam  of  Jericho  was 

nearly  compleled  on  the  13th  of  May.  Three  days 
before,  we  had  ieit  the  wheat  green  upon  the  Heiik 
around  Hebron  and  Cannel ;  and  we  afterwards  found 
the  harvest  there  in  a  less  forward  state  on  the  6th  oC 
June.  The  barley-harvest  at  Jericho  had  been  over 
for  three  weeks  or  more.  My  companion  had  visited 
the  place  a  few  years  before ;  and  found  the  barley 
then  fully  gathered  and  threshed  on  theS2d  of  April. 

Oil  iiiqiiiiiog  of  these  Christians,  Why  they  thus 
laboured  on  the  Lord's  day?  their  only  reply  was. 
that  they  were  in  the  Ghdr,  away  from  home^  and  tbe 
partners  of  Muhammedans.  At  home,  they  said,  they 
abstained  from  labour  on  that  day. 

Turning  back  towards  the  village,  which  lies  west 
of  the  castle  along  the  Wady,  we  met  the  Sheikh  of 
the  place,  watering  his  young  horse  atone  of  the  little 
streams  that  come  down  from  the  lare:e  fountahi  on 
the  West,  and  irrigate  the  plain.  He  seemed  intelli- 
gent ;  and  gave  us  the  names  of  several  places  in  the 
vicinity.  Of  a  Gilgal  he  knew  nothing.  One  of  the 
'Adwan  chiefs  also  came  to  meet  us  ;  of  \v  honi  we  in- 
quired respecting  his  country.  Ue  pointed  out  to  us 
again  the  Wady  Uesban,  near  which  far  up  in  tbe 
mountain  is  the  ruined  place  of  tiie  same  name,  the 
ancient  Heshbon.'^   Half  an  hour  N.  E.  of  tbis  lies 

A 

another  rum,  called  el-'Al,  the  ancient  Elealeh.^ 

1)  Comp.  Hos.  X.  11.  BurckhardL,  Travelsi  p.  365,  acq. 

2)  The  celebrated  capital  of  Si-  Afterwards  by  Irljy  aiid  Maoglci 
hon  king  of  the  Amorttei.  Nunu  and  Uieir  party,  Travehi  p.  471. 
xxi.  25,  seq.  Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Legh  in  MacraichaePs  Journey,  ch. 
Onomaet.  art.  Eupbon.  Reland  Pa-  IV.  Hih!  Hepo«.  Oct.  1833.  p.  650. 
laest.  p.  719.  This  region  was  first  3)  l\uai.  xxxii.  ^  37.  Accord- 
yjsted  in  modern  time*  by  Seetzen,  ing  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Ble»> 
^o  found  He«bAn,el-*Al,  and  other  lehlayone  Roman  mile  from  Hcsh- 
ancient  places;  Zach's  Monatl.  bon ;  Onomast.  art.  i:/m/r  The 
Corr.  XVIU.  p.  431.  Then  by  two  are  mentioned  togeiiier,  i*. 
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Neither  <^  these  places  was  visible  from  Jericho.  The 
same  Sheikh  pointed  out  also  Wady  Sha'ib  coining 

down  in  the  northern  part  of  the  recess  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  from  the  vicinity  of  es-Salt/  and  passing 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimrin,  the  Ninurah  and  Beth  Nimrah 
of  Scripture.*  Here,  as  I  understood,  is  a  fountain, 
corresponding  to  the  waters  of  Ninirini.^  Tliis  VV  ady 
enters  the  Jordan  nearly  E.  by  N.  from  Jericho ;  and 
at  its  mouth  is  the  usual  ford  of  that  river ;  where,  as 
the  Sheikh  said,  the  water  was  breast  high. 

We  now  returned  through  the  village,  which  bears 
in  Arabic  tlie  name  of  iEriha,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
pronounced  Rtha^  a  degenerate  shoot,  both  in  name 
and  character,  of  the  ancient  Jericho.*  Situatedin  the 
midst  of  this  vast  plain,  it  reminded  me  much  of  an 
Egyptian  village.  The  plain  is  rich,  and  susceptible 
of  easy  tillage  and  abundant  irrigation,  with  a  climate 
to  produce  any  thing.  Yet  it  lies  almost  desert ;  and 
the  village  is  llie  most  uiiserable  and  filthy  that  we 
saw  in  Palestine.  The  houses,  or  hovels,  are  merely 
four  walls  of  stones  taken  from  ancient  ruins,  and 
loosely  thrown  together,  with  flat  roofs  of  cornstalks 
or  bnishwood  spread  over  with  gravel.  They  stand 
quite  irregularly  and  with  large  intervals  ;  and  each 
has  around  it  a  yard  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  the  dry 
thorny  boughs  of  the  NQbk.  In  many  of  these  yards 
are  open  sheds  with  similar  rools  ;  the  flocks  and  lierds 
are  brought  into  them  at  night,  and  render  them  filthy 
in  the  extreme.  A  similar  but  stronger  hedge  of 

XV.  4.   xri  a.  Jerem.  xlviii.  34.  27.    Onomast.  art.  Nemra,  Ni^qcL 

Sec  the   preccdintr  note. — This  Reland  p.  650.    Burckharat  hevd 

dace  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  ofNimrin;  pp.  365,  391. 
Khfillin>n  Shfthtn,  as  the  northern        3)  Isa.  xv.  6.  Jerem.  xlviii.  34. 

limit  of  the  province  of  Kerak,  un-  Nimriro  in  Hebrew  is  a  jdoral  form 

dcr  thr  nnme  of  cl  'Aly;  see  Ro-  of  Nimrah. 

senmulliT    Ainlori;i  ArsU).    Pars  4)  AbviKcfia  writes  it  wifh  an 

lU.  D.  i^.  lol  p.  di).  Alelj  Eri^iUj  Tab.  Hyr.  ed.  Koliler 

1)  See  BnreUiardt,  p.  356.  n.  35.  fidrlsi  haa  both  forms,  ed. 

2)  Num.  xzzti.  3^  30.  Jodi.  ziii  Janbert,  p.  338  bis,  and  Note  3. 
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Nubk  braaciies,  surrouuds  the  whole  village,  forming 
an  almost  impenetrable  barrier.  The  few  gardens 
round  about  teemed  to  contain  nothing  but  tobacco  and 

ciiciinibcrs.  One  single  solitary  palm  iiuv\  imiiiily 
rears  its  iicad,  where  ouce  stood  the  renowned  "  City 
of  Palm-trees  Not  an  article  of  provision  was  to  be 
bought  here,  except  new  wheat  unground.  We  had 
tried  last  evening  to  obtain  something  for  ourselves 
and  our  Arabs,  but  in  vain;  not  even  the  ordinary 
'Adas  or  lentiles  were  to  be  found. — ^Did  the  palm> 
groves  exist  here  still  in  their  ancient  glory,  the  resem- 
blance to  Egypt  and  its  soil  would  be  almost  complete; 
as  the  repeated  decay  and  desolations  oi'  Rihah,  have 
raised  it  upon  mounds  of  rubbish,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Egyptian  villages. 

The  village  \\  as  now  full  ol  people  in  consequence 
of  the  influx  of  families  from  Taiyibeh  to  the  harvest; 
many  of  whom  had  taken  up  their  abode  under  the 
open  sheds  in  the  yards  of  the  houses.   The  proper 
inhabitants  of  Rihah  were  rated  at  about  fifty  nieu  or 
some  two  hundred  souls ;  but  the  number  had  been 
diminished  by  the  conscription.   They  are  of  the  Gha* 
w&rineh,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Ghdr,  a  mongrel  race 
beLween  the  BeJawy  aiul  Hiidhry,  disowned  aiui  des- 
pised of  both.   Here  indeed  they  seemed  too  languid 
and  indolent  to  do  any  thing.   Our  Sheikh  spoke  of 
them  as  hospitable  and  well-meaning  people,  but  feeble 
and  licentious,   the  infidelity  of  the  women  being 
¥inked  at  by  the  men ;  a  trait  of  character  smgularly 
at  variance  with  the  customs  of  the  Bedawtn.   At  our 
encampment  over  'Ain  Terabeh  the  night  before  we 
reached  this  place,  we  overheard  our  Arabs  askm«j  tiie 
Khatib  for  a  paper  or  written  charm,  to  protect  them 
from  the  women  of  Jericho ;  and  from  their  conversa- 
tion, it  seemed  that  illicit  intercourse  between  the  lat- 

l)Oeul.xxxiv.  3.  Jadg.  i.  16. 
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ter  and  strangers  who  come  here,  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Strange,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  should  have  retained  this  character  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  and  that  the  sins  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah should  still  flourish  upou  the  same  accursed  soil, 

A  streamlet  from  the  fountain  flows  along  between 
the  Tillage  and  the  brink  of  the  Wady  on  Uie  South, 
which  is  here  skirted  by  a  thicket  of  NiSbk  and  other 
trees.  The  rill  passed  on  near  our  tent,  and  then  en- 
tered the  court  of  the  castle  to  supply  the  reservoir. 
Around  our  tent  were  several  large  fig-trees,  whose 
broad  and  thick  foliage  aided  to  ward  oflf  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun.  Among  other  trees  close  by  was 
the  Palnaa  Christi  (Riciuus),  from  which  the  castor- 
oil  is  obtained ;  it  was  here  of  large  size,  and  bad  the 
character  of  a  perennial  tree,  though  usually  described 
as  a  biennial  plant*  Another  object  near  our  tent  also 
excited  our  curiosity, — a  block  of  Sienite  red  granite, 
the  fragment  of  a  large  curcular  stone  lying  partly 
buried  in  the  earth.  It  was  about  two  feet  thick,  and 
the  chord  of  the  fragment  measured  five  and  a  half 
feet;  the  diameter  of  the  stone  when  whole  could  not 
have  been  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  circular 
edge  was  full  of  small  round  holes  or  indentations. 
Just  by  are  the  remains  of  a  circidar  fouiuhiliou,  on 
which  it  perhaps  once  lay.  What  could  have  been  the 
purpose  of  this  stone,  or  whence  it  vvas  brought,  we 
could  not  divine.  It  had  every  appearance  of  the 
Egyptian  Sienite ;  and  if  such  were  its  origin,  it  could 
only  have  been  transported  hither  across  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  so  along  the  Ohdr. — Below  the  bank 
of  the  Wady  itself  were  a  few  traces  of  former  founda- 
tions, but  nothing  whic|i  indicated  anUquity. 

1)  HaaeelquiFt  al^o  foanrl  it     Comp,  Celfii  Hierobot.  II.  p 
here:  "Ricinus  in  alutudinem  ar-    Througiiout  bvria  it  is  understood 
iNKii  tnrignii.''    Reiae  p.  555.    to  be  perennial. 
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The  climate  of  Jericlio  is  excessively  hot ;  and  after 
two  or  three  months  becomes  sickly^  and  especially 
unhealthy  for  strangers.  According  to  oar  Arabs,  the 
sojourn  of  a  single  night  is  often  sufficient  to  occasion 
a  fever.  Indeed,  in  traversing  merely  the  short  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  boors  between  Jerusalem  and  Jeri- 
cho, the  traveller  passes  from  a  pure  and  temperate 
atmosphere  into  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Egyptian  climate.  ' 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider,  that  the  cal- 
dron  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lie 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  | 
nearly  three  thousand  ft  ct  lower  than  Jerusalem.  The  ' 
sun  to-day  was  sometimes  obscured  by  light  clouds; 
but  in  the  intervals  his  beams  were  very  intense.  At 
10  o'clock,  as  I  sat  writing  under  a  retiied  and  qiread- 
iiig  lig-trec,  near  running  water,  with  a  refreshing 
breeze,  a  thermometer,  which  hung  near  me  in  the 
shade  and  in  the  full  current  of  the  bieese,  stood  at 
86^  F.  A  nightingale,  most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly," was  pouring  forth  her  sonff  in  the  hrauches 
over  my  head.  The  heat  in  the  tent,  in  spite  of  all 
our  precautions,  and  notwithstanding  the  breeae  and 
the  partial  obscuration  of  the  sun,  became  at  length 
insupportable.  The  thermometer  at  2  (v clock  rose  in 
it  to  102° ;  while  at  the  same  time,  another  hanging  in 
the  shade  of  a  fig-tree  stood  at  91^.  We  spread  our 
carpets  under  the  fig-trees,  first  under  one  and  tfaen 
anutiier  as  their  shades  changed,  and  found  ourselTCS 
in  this  way  much  more  comiortabie. 

We  did  not  fail  to  peruse  here  the  scriptural  ac- 
counts of  Jericho,  its  remarkable  destruction  by  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  and  the  perpetual  curse  laid 
upon  him  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  its  walls.'  In 
tmr devotional  exercises,  wedfreltparticularlyuponoor 

1)  lodi.  e.  ii,  Ti,  vii.  c.  tl  26. 
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Lord's  visit  to  this  place ;  wlien,  on  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  having  traversed  the  country  east  of  the 
JordaBi  be  passed  through  Jericho,  healing  the  blind 
and  honouring  the  house  of  Zaccheufi  with  his  pre- 
sence.^ As  we  read,  we  could  not  but  remark,  how 
muck  fewer,  as  well  as  more  general  and  indeiinite, 
are  the  topographical  notices  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels, than  those  presnred  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Towards  evening  we  took  a  walk  to  the  fountain, 
whose  waters  are  scattered  over  the  plain;  it  is  the 
only  one  near  Jericho,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
regard  it  as  the  scene  of  Elisha's  miracle.*  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Aui  es-Sultan,  and  lies  N.  35^  W.  from 
the  village  and  castle,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
mmntes,  or  nearly  two  miles.  We  followed  «up  the 
little  brook,  which  serves  to  water  many  fields,  and 
grew  larger  as  we  advanced,  until  it  became  a  mill- 
stream  which  we  crossed  with  difficulty.  Some  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  from  the  village,  we  fell  in  with  the 
remains  of  a  regular  paved  Roman  road,  which  we 
traced  for  several  rods  in  a  direction  towards  the  pass 
leading  up  the  western  mountain  to  Jerusalem.  It 
was  a  mere  fragment,  entirely  similar  to  the  Roman 
roads  I  had  formerly  seen  in  Italy ;  but  we  could  dis- 
cover no  further  trace  of  it  either  ahove  or  below^' 

A  few  minutes  beyond  this,  we  came  upon  foun- 
dations, chiefly  of  unhewn  stones,  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable tract,  and  extending  with  few  interruptions 
quite  up  to  the  fountain.  Tiiey  are  how  ever  hardly 
distinct  enough,  to  be  of  themselves  regarded  as  the 
sabstnictions  of  an  ancient  city.  On  our  left,  as  we 
advanced,  were  wheat-fields,  from  most  of  which  the 

1)  Matt.  xiz.  1.  XX.  3)  Buekingham  speaksoTaiim- 
Mark.  X.  1.  40-52.  Luke  XViii.  ilar  fragment  of  a  "fine  paved 
35-43.   xix.  1-10.  wny^^  near  the  top  of  the  avcentoa 

2)  2  K.  ii.  19-22.  the  road  to  JeruBalemj  p.  293. 
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graia  hail  been  already  g»l;hmd ;  in  othefs  t^^ 

were  still  at  work.  On  our  right,  for  nearly  the  ^rtiole 

distance,  was  a  grove  of  JXdbk,  covering  a  large  tract 
of  the  plain. 

The  fountain  buTBto  forth  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a 
high  double  moondy  or  group  of  mounds,  looking  much 

like  a  tumulus,  or  as  if  composed  of  rubbish,  situated 
a  mile  or  more  lu  Iront  of  the  mountain  Q,uaraiitaua. 
It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant water,  not  indeed  cold,  but  also  not  warm  like 
those  of  'Aiii  Jidy  and  the  Feshkhah.  It  seeuis  to  have 
been  once  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  reservoir  or  semi- 
circular enclosure  of  hewn  stones;  firom  which  the 
water  was  carried  off  in  various  directions  to  the  plain 
below  f  but  this  is  now  mostly  broken  away  aiul  c:t>ne.* 
The  principal  stream  at  this  time  was  that  rmming 
towards  the  village ;  a  part  of  which  is  carried  acras 
the  Wady  higher  up,  by  an  aqueduct  on  arches.  The 
rest  of  the  water  finds  its  way  at  random  in  various 
streams  down  tiie  plain,  here  decked  w  ith  the  same 
broad  forest  of  NUbk  and  other  thorny  shrubs. 

The  mounds  above  the  fountain  are  covered  with 
substructions  ol  uuhewn  stone  ;  and  others  of  the  same 
kind  are  seen  upon  the  plain  towards  the  S.  W.  In 
the  same  direction,  not  far  off,  are  the  broken  pointed 
arches  of  a  ruined  building,  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  Saracenic  castle  like  the  one  now  near  the  vil- 
lage. Back  of  the  fountain  rises  up  the  bold  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  mountain  KHrOntiil  (Q^uarantana) ; 
from  the  foot  of  which  a  line  of  low  hills  runs  out 
N.  N.  E.  in  front  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  the  as- 
cent to  a  narrow  tract  of  table-land  along  their  base. 

On  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about 
an  hour  distant,  N.  N.  W.  is  liie  sUU  larger  fountain  of 

S)  in  Pococke'i  day  Mveral  nkliM  were  ■till  viniUe ;  U,p.2h&>L 
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IMk ;  the  waten  of  which  axe  brouglii  along  the  baseof 
Ctuarantana  in  a  canal  to  the  top  of  the  declivity  back 

of  'Ain  es-Sultan,  whence  they  were  formerly  distri- 
buted to  sereral  mills,  and  scattered  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  \  being  carried  by  a  weecni  aqueduct, 
higher  up,  acrow  the  Wady  towards  the  South.  Thia 
streairi  is  now  used  only  to  water  a  few  giu dens  uf 
cucumbers  in  the  vicimly .  The  mills  are  all  in  ruina ; 
among  them,  on  the  aide  of  the  declivity,  fifteen  min* 
utes  back  of  'Ain  es-SuIt&n,  is  a  lai^  deserted  build- 
ing, which  still  hears  tiie  name  of  Tawahin  es-Sukkar, 
or    Sugar  mills.'" 

Towards  the  N.  £.  beyond  die  wood  of  Nabk,  the 
plain  is  again  open ;  and  in  this  direction,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Nawa'imeh,  which  here  comes  out 
through  the  line  of  iiills,  is  seen  another  aqueduct, 
once  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  same  fountain  of  DiUc, 
as  they  flowed  down  the  valley,  and  were  thus  scat- 
tered over  that  part  of  tlie  plain.  In  tliis  quarter  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  covered  with  hewn  stones,  and  the 
foundations  of  walls  are  visible  across  it.' 

Here  then  are  traces  enough  of  ancient  foundations, 
such  as  they  are ;  but  none  wliich  could  enable  us  to 
say  definitely.  This  is  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho. 
Around  the  fountain,  where  we  should  naturally  look 
for  its  position,  there  is  nothing  which  can  well  be 
referred  to  any  large  or  important  building  \  nothmg, 
in  short,  which  looks  like  the  ruins  of  a  great  city, 
with  a  vast  curcus,  palaces,  and  other  edifices.  The 
\valls,  "wliosc  traces  are  sLdl  visible,  may  ^ery  proba- 
bly have  been  only  the  enclosures  of  gardens  and 

1)  This  is  most  probably  the         2)  So  Monro,  who  rode  into  lina 

place  of  the  tame  name  mentioned  part  of  the  plain ;  Smnmer  Ram- 

Dy  Btnrckhardt ;  which,  on  the  ran-  ble  I.  p.  161.  I  must  doubt  however 

dom  information  of  t}i*'  Arabs,  he  whether  the  stones  were  actually 

£ laces  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tli%  hewn ;  at  least  this  would  not  acr 

^ead  Sea,  a  moat  iihprob&ble  site,  cord  with  what  is  found  elsewhere 

Trsveb,  p.  39L  in  the  plain. 
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fields;  and  this  conclusion  is  indeed  streiii^thened,  by 
the  fact  of  their  occurring  only  below  the  iountaiD. 

The  top  of  the  moand  above  the  fountain  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of  Jericho,  whidi 
needs  only  the  hand  of  cultivation  to  become  again 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  bjeautiful  spots  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  fountain  pours  forth  a  noble  stream, 
which  18  scattered  in  rivulets  over  a  wide  extent  both 
in  front  and  on  the  right  and  left;  wluic  the  still  more 
copious  streams  from  Duk  are  in  like  manner  distri- 
buted higher  up,  and  further  towards  the  North  and 
South.  By  these  abundant  waters,  fertility  and  ver- 
dure are  spread  over  the  plain  almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  extending  for  an  hour  or  more  below  the 
fimntain.  But  alas !  almost  the  whole  of  this  verdure 
at  the  present  day,  consists  only  of  thorny  shrubs,  or 
trees  of  the  thorny  JVubk.  It  is  a  renuirkable  instance 
of  the  lavish  bounty  of  nature,  contrasted  with  the 
indolence  of  man.  Where  the  water  does  not  flow, 
the  plain  produces  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  the  aiternoon,  we  received  a  visit 
from  the  old  Sheikh  Mdstafa,  whom  we  had  tried  to 
obtain  as  a  guide  before  leaving  Jerusalem.^  He  is 
the  liead  of  a  tribe  who  are  considered  rather  as 
sacred  persons  by  the  Bedavvin  and  peasants,  a  sort  of 
Derwishes,  poor  and  not  given  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  They  usually  encamp  around  Jericho;  and 
their  tents  were  now  {)itclied  on  tlie  way  to  Duk. 
The  old  man  followed  us  to  the  fountain ;  and  after 
answering  our  questions,  insisted  at  parting  on  making 
us  a  present  of  a  kid,  which  he  put  into  the  arms  of 
our  Arab  attendant  to  carry  to  the  tent.  We  uf  course, 
as  in  duty  bound,  made  him  also  a  present  of  ten 
Piastres.  We  had  intended  to  purchase  a  kid  for  oar 
Arabs ;  so  that  the  present  for  once  came  in  good  time. 

1)  See  above,  p.  153. 
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— We  returned  to  our  tent  and  passed  the  evening  in 
quiet.    The  thermometer  had  now  fallen  to  76^  F. 

If  we  had  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  site 
of  the  former  Jericho,  we  had  nevertheless  been  able 
to  ascertain  definitely  in  respect  to  her  ancient  neigh- 
bour Gilgal,  tliat  no  trace  either  of  its  name  or  site  re- 
mains.^ Indeed,  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  at  first 
this  name  belonged  to  a  city ;  though  afterwards  there 
can  be  little  question  that  Gilgal  was  an  inhabited 
place.^  It  seems  to  have  been  early  abandoned; 
for  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  it  after  the  exile;  nor 
is  it  mentioned  by  Josephns  as  existing  in  his  time.' 
Tiie ancient  Gilgal  was  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho,'' 
ten  stadia  from  that  city  and  fifty  from  the  Jordan.* 
This  would  in  all  probability  bring  it  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  modern  village  Rtha,  which  is 
reckoned  at  two  hours  from  the  river.  But  there  are 
here  no  traces  of  antiquity  whatever,  unless  it  be  the 
fragment  of  Sienite  granite  and  the  slight  foundations 
above  described.  Neither  Sheikh  Mitetafa,  nor  the 
Sheikh  of  the  village,  nor  any  of  the  Arabs,  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  name  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
At  Taiyibeh  indeed,  the  priest  who  had  been  delving 
a  little  in  Scriptural  topography,  told  us  that  the  name 
Jiljilia  still  cxisU-d  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  when  we  met 
hirn  here,  he  could  only  point  to  the  ruined  convent  of 
St.  John  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  as  the  supposed  site. 

Monday,  May  I4th,  This  bright  morning,  before 
proceeding  on  our  journey,  w  e  repaired  to  the  top  of 

1)  TbA  fatter  aflaged  GOgal  of  3)  The  Oilgal  of  NelL  xii.  89, 
BoMbiiui  and  Jerome  and  of  the  and  of  1  Mace.  ix.  2^  may  with 

pilgrims,  ha«  already  been  more  probability     referred  to  the 

to ;  eee  p.  272,  above.  place  bo  called  in  the  western  plain. 

2)  Joeh.  i7.  19,  20.  ix.  6.  x.  6,  near  Antipatris.  The  name  ib  still 
7.  ete.  Afierwarae  Samuel  came  extant  in  that  region ;  and  m  foond 
to  Gilgal  in  his  annual  circuit  as  in  more  than  one  place. 

jiid^e ;  and  there  was  here  n  c^chooi        4)  Josh.  iv.  19.  Joseph.  Ant.  V, 

of  the  prophets;  1  Sam.  vii.  16.  1.  4,  11. 
2  Ei^gt  h.  88. 
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the  castle,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  and 

fix  a  deeper  impression  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  merely  a  tower  some  thirty  feet  square,  and  forty 
high,  in  a  state  of  decay  verging  to  min.  The  castle 
and  modern  village  lie  upon  llie  liorthern  bank  of  the 
Wady  Kelt,  here  the  bed  of  a  mountain-torrent,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles  firom  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  the  western  mountains.  This  Wady,  as 
wc  liave  seen,  is  the  great  drain  of  all  the  vailies  we 
had  formerly  passed  in  traveilmg  Ironi  Jerusalem  to 
Deir  Dlwto ;  they  run  first  into  the  F&rah  and  the 
Fdw&r,  which  then  unite  and  go  to  form  the  Kelt' 
It  dries  up  iu  suaiiner,  as  ^v;^s  ikhv  the  case;  but  the 
brook  in  some  seasons  coutiuues  to  run  much  later. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  deep  gorge  by  which  it  issues 
from  the  mountains,  the  road  to  Jerusalem  climbs  an 
'Akabah  (pass)  in  order  to  ^ain  the  higher  regioa 
above.  Near  this  road,  at  some  distance  withm  tlie 
mountains,  is  seen  a  deserted  tower  or  castle,  called 
K&k6n ;  which,  as  well  as  the  gorge,  bore  W.  from 
the  point  where  we  stood.  So  far  as  it  depends  upon 
the  name,  this  Wady  Kelt  may  have  been  the  brook 
Cherith,  where  the  prophet  Elijah  hid  himself  and 
was  fed  by  ravens.' 

South  of  the  opening  of  W  ady  Kelt,  the  western 
mountains  retreat  very  considerably,  forming  a  recess 
from  the  plain  in  the  S.  W.   Then,  sweeping  aiaund 


1)  See  pp.  112,  llOj  above. 

2)  1  King!  xvn.  3-7.  The  Ar- 
abic form  Kelt  and  the  Hebrew 
Cherith  are  indeed  not  exactly  the 
same;  though  the  change  i'rom 
Resh  to  Lam,  and  that  of  Kaiph 
into  Koph^  are  sometimes  found. 
SeeOf  cpniua  Hcb.  Lex.  undrr  the 
letters  There  is  also  an  appa- 
rent 'lil^irultv  in  the  ri mi m stance, 
that  the  brook  Cheritii  iS  said  to  be 
befm  (pi^'^"^  Jordan;  which  it 


usually  understood  ae  meaiun^  tad 
of  Jordan.  So  Eusebiiu  mm  Je- 
rome, Onomast.  art.  CAonoUL  Baft 

the  difficulty  vnni^hps,  if  we  trans- 
late it  tovHxids  Jordan;  and  th&t 
this  may  be  done,  is  shown  by  Gen. 
xviii.  lo.  xix.  26,  where  the  angdt 
and  Abraham,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hebron,  are  pai»!  tn  hnvc  ''looked 
Umards  Sodoin;  '  the  cxpresetou 
in  Hebrew  being  the  very  same  «i 
here.  So  too  Judf  .  ztL  S. 
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as  they  approach  the  Dead  Sea,  they  end  abruptly  in 

the  promontory  of  Kas  el-Feshkhah.  In  this  part  the 
mountains  are  lower  and  less  precipitous.  Here  the 
pass  leads  over  to  Mar  S&ba ;  and  another  road  also 
goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  former  one,  pass- 
ing near  the  Muslim  Wei y  of  Neby  Musa,  the  pretended 
tomb  oi  Moses,  which  is  seen  in  that  direction.^  North 
of  Wady  Kelt  rises  the  naked  and  loftier  ridge  of 
Qjuarantana,  with  its  bold  precipitous  front,  and  a 
chapel  on  its  highest  point.  Still  further  North  the 
mountains  retreat  again,  leaving  a  semicircular  recess ; 
which  is  separated  from  the  great  plain  by  the  line  of 
low  hills  already  mentioned,  running  N«  ttom  the  base 
of  Quartiiuana.' 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  liere  seen  in  its  broad-  , 
est  part  When  on  the  banks  of  the  river,,  we  had 
estimated  the  plains  of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side,  at 
one  lour  in  breadth  to  the  base  of  the  retreating 
mountain.^  From  the  river  to  Kilia  is  about  two 
hoars ;  (we  travelled  obliquely  more  than  this ;)  and 
thence  to  the  mountains  at  the  opening  of  Wady  Kelt, 
forty-five  minutes*  Taking  in  tlie  recess  further 
South,  tlie  breadth  of  the  valley  in  this  part  may  be 
estimated  at  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours,  or 
from  ten  to  twelve  English  miles  ;  being  half  or  three 
quarters  ul  an  hour  broader  than  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  at '  Ain  Jidy. 

1)  See  abo  Oiureminu  II.  p.  Wady  Naw&'imeh  N.  5''  W. 
736.  Easternmost  projection  of  the  low 

2)  The  bearings  of  various  hilLs  beyond  said  aqueduct,  N.  3^ 
pointo  from  the  castle  of  Jericho  B.  KOni  Hikrtdbeh  N.8<*E.  NorUi- 

were  as  follows:  N.  E.  corner  of  eaBternmost  projection  of  the  west - 

the  Dead  Sea,  about  S.  42^  E.  ern  mounlains  visible  beyoild  fcJur- 

Kuir  Hajla  b.  39^  E.   Rkn  el-  tubeh,  N.  12°  E. 
Fedikhah  8.  S<*  W.  Neby  MOria        3)  See  p.  857,  above. 
B.Zrf  \V.    Sr.utlmrn  Pass  to  Je-         4)  The  distance  ftom  Jcrusa- 

nisalem  S.  63''  \V.    Kftk6n  W.  lem  to  Rlliah  is  usua!!y  reckoned 

Chapel  on  Quarantana  N.  48^  W.  at  about  five  hours;  and  to  the 

Sugar  Mills,  ruinSjN.  40°  W.  'A in  Jordan  seven. 
et-Snltin  N.  35^  W.  Aqneduetin 

Vol.  IL  87 
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This  vast  plain,  as  we  have  seen,  is  partly  desert; 
but  is  for  the  most  part  susceptible  of  being  rendered 

in  the  highest  degree  productive,  in  connection  with 
the  abundance  of  water  and  the  heat  oi  the  cliinute. 
Indeed  its  fertility  has  been  celebrated  in  every  age. 
Josephus,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  Jeri- 
cho, rarely  fails  to  break  forth  into  praises  of  the 
richness  and  productiveness  of  its  environs.  He  call* 
it  the  most  fertile  tract  of  Judea ;  pronounces  it  a 

*  divine  region and  in  spealdng  of  the  fountain,  sayi 
it  watered  a  tract  seventy  stadia  long  by  twenty  broad, 
covered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  groves  of  paluisof 
various  species.^    The  Scriptures  call  Jericho  the 

*  City  of  Palm-trees and  Josephus  everywhere  de- 
scribes these  graceful  trees  as  liere  abundant  and  very 
large,  and  growing  even  along  tlie  banks  oi  the  Jor- 
dan.^ The  i^ion  also  produced  honey,  opobalsam, 
the  Cypros-tree  or  el-Henna,  and  myrobalanum,  as 
well  as  the  common  fruits  of  the  earth  in  prolific  abun- 
dance.* The  sycamore-tree  likewise  grew  here,  as  we 
leani  from  Scripture.^ 

Of  all  these  productions,  which  so  distinguished 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  which  it  had  for  tiie  most  p;u^t 
in  common  with  Egypt,  few  now  remain.  The  groves 
of  palms,  such  as  stUi  constitute  the  pride  of  Egypt* 
have  here  disappeared,  and  only  one  solitary  pidm- 
tree  lingers  in  all  the  plain.  At  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enth century  these  groves  were  still  in  existence.* 
Honey,  if  found  at  all,  is  now  comparatively  rare;  the 
Henna  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  sycamore  too 
has  retired  from  Jericho  f  and  the  opobalsam,  after 

1)  To  r^s '^01  (%u'u,  TforuToj'  B*  ihc  tt'stimonirs  of  other  writers 

J.  I.  6.  6.    (sttlov  j(ta^iov  iV.  b.  3*  coUecltjJ  by  Keland,  Paiaest.  pp. 

2^  B.  J.  IV.  8.  3.  382-386 —For  the  C>  pros  or 

3)  Deut.  x.wiv.  3.   Judg.  i.  16.  Henaa,  see  above  p.  211,  Note  1. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  I  V.  6.  1.  XIV.  4. 1.         5)  Luke  xix.  4. 

XV.  4.  2.   B.  J.  I.  6.  6.   IV.  8.         6)  Adamnanus  II.  13. 

2,  3.  7)  Ha&sclquist  Reisc,  pp.  151. 

4)  Joseph.  B.  J.  IV .  8. 3.  See  also    56a   This  naturalist  fomid  it  m 
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baying  been,  according  to  the  legend,  transferred  by 
Cleopatra  to  the  gardens  of  Heliopolis,  where  it  eon- 

tiiiued  to  tlourisli  for  many  coiUnries,  is  iiu  lunger 
known  in  either  country.*  The  myrobalanum  alone 
appears  still  to  thrive  here,  being  probably  identical 
with  the  tree  called  by  the  Arabs  ZQkkCim. 

The  Zukkum  is  a  thorny  tree,  not  large,  with 
greener  and  smoother  bark  than  the  Nubk,  and  like 
that  tree  here  growing  wild,  though  much  less  frequent 
According  to  Hasselquist,  it  is  the  Elaeagnus  anguS" 
tijoiius  oi  botanists.*  It  bears  a  green  nut,  having  a 
very  small  kernel  and  a  thick  shell,  covered  with  a 
thin  flesh  outside.  These  kernels,  according  to  Maun- 
drell,  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar,  and  then  putting 
the  pulp  mto  scalding  water,  skim  off  the  oil  which 
rises.^  According  to  Pococke,  they  grind  the  whole 
nut,  and  press  an  oil  out  of  it,  as  they  do  out  of  olives^ 
and  call  it  a  balsam.*  This  is  the  modern  b;ilsaiii  or 
oil  ol  Jericho,  higiily  prized  by  the  Arabs  and  pilgrims 
as  a  remedy  for  wounds  and  bruises,^  When  fresh, 
it  is  said  to  resemble,  in  taste  and  colour,  the  oil  of 


other  partH  of  P  ^h  stine  nearer  the 
esea,  a.s  at  Uainlt  h  ;  pp.  151,  553. 
It  U  now  coiunion  in  Kgypt;  many 

of  the  trees  in  the  ffaie  avenue  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Shobra  are  ayca- 

morcB. 

1)  Josephus  relates,  that  Ara- 
bia and  Jndea  were  bestowed  by 
Antony  on  Cleopatra,  from  whom 
Hcroil  t  inned  Arabia  and  the  plain 
of  Jericiio  ;  Antiq.  XV.  4.  1,  2. 
The  legend  relates,  that  she  caused 
of tbebalsam-flhrabto  be  car- 
ntd  to  Egypt  and  planted  at  He- 
liopolis,  where  a  garden  of  it  is 
described  by  the  older  traveUere. 
See  Adrichomius  p.  47.  Brooar- 
dus  c.  XUi.  p.  192.  Breydenbech 
inRf  i-  ^  p.  195.  Belon  Observa- 
tions, Par.  p.  246;  also  in 
Pauius'  Suiuuiiung  IV.  p.  188.  In 
the  dajs  of  Quareaniae  it  had  al- 
ready diMfipeared,  II.  p.  851.  Has- 


selquist and  Forakll  also  do  not 
mention  it. 

2)  Reise  pp.  555,  559.  Oed- 
nuum^s  Samnuimgen  III.  e.  18. 

3)  Maundrell.  March  30th. 

4)  Vol.  II.  n.  32.  Cnmp.  Hn«pol- 
quistp.  559.  Mariti  combines  both 
processes.  He  saw  the  Arab  wo- 
men bruise  and  break  the  miis  with 
stones,  and  then  itrr^^  nut  the  oil 
with  the  hands.  A  i  ter  wards  the 
mass  was  bruised  anew,  and 
thrown  into  warm  water,  from 
whicli  the  oil  was  then  dammed 
off;  Viaggi,  etc  Germ,  pp.  414^ 
415. 

5)  The  pilgrims  call  it  "  Zac- 
ebens'  oil because,  according  to 
the  monks,  this  was  the  tree  clinib- 
c<\  by  Zaccheus ;  althouf^h  the 
bcripture  mys  the  latter  was  a 
sycamore.  LQkeziz.4.  SeeHaa* 
selqniit  pp.  151, 559. 
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sweet  almonds.   All  this  accords  wdl  with  Pliny's 

description  of  the  myrobalanum,  which  bore  a  green 
nut;  an  unguent  was  prepared  from  tlie  bark,  and  a 
medicinal  oil  extracted  from  the  braised  nuts  by  the 
aid  of  warm  water.^ 

Of  other  trees  forming  the  natural  growth  of  this 
region,  the  Egyptian  Nubk  or  Sidr,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  most  abundant ;  it  is  here  universally  called  the 
D6m.*  The  Ricinus  and  Agnus  castus  haye  likewise 
already  been  niLutioiiLd.  Among  (he  plants,  the  night- 
shade or  mad-apple  grows  here  in  profusion.**  The 
rose  of  Jericho,  so  called,  we  did  not  find ;  but  in  this 
we  only  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Maundrell,  Pococke, 
Hasselquist,  and  others*  The  little  slirub  to  which 
the  name  is  given,  a  species  of  Thlaspiy  has  no  resem- 
blance to  a  rose,  and  according  to  Belon,  does  not  even 
grow  near  Jericho;  indeed  he  regards  the  name  as 
merely  got  up  by  the  monks,  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  correspond  with  the  mention  of  loses  at 
Jericho  by  the  Son  of  Sirach.* 

The  feeble  and  iridoleMt  inhabitants  of  Jericho  give 
themselves  little  trouble  in  respect  to  their  agriculture. 
The  fig-trees  grow  large  and  require  little  care ;  and 
their  fine  fields  of  grain,  as  we  have  seen,  are  sown 
and  harveslctl  bv  strangers.  A  few  ])atL  hcs  of  tobacco 
and  cucuml)ers  seemed  to  be  the  amount  of  their  own 
tillage.   We  saw  no  fields  of  maize  or  millet  (Durah 


1)  "Myrobalanum  . .  .  naBccns 
unguento. — Fructus  magnitudiiie 
Avellanae  tiudt.  Unguentarii  au- 
tem  tantum  eorticeni  premunt; 
mcdici  nurleoe,  tundentes  afTusa 
p]9  paulatim  calida  aqua Plin. 
H.  A.  XII.  21.  §  4G.  See  Rosen- 
mtaller't  Bibl.  AlterthuiniilL  IV.  i. 
p.  168,  seq. 

2)  Rliamniui  nabeca;  tee  p. 
210,  Note  3. 

3)  Solanum  melongena;  MM 
•bm  pp»  SU,  S38. 


4)  Maundrell,  March  30tli,  end, 
Pococke  II.  p.  32.  Ibl.  Mariti,  Germ, 
p.  410.  Hasselquist  roakea  no  al* 
lusion  to  it. 

5)  Sirar.  xxiv.  14.  "Unc  pe- 
tite herbc.ttc  que  qiir!que>  nioines 
trompeurs  ont  appellee  Rose  de 
Jerieho;"  Belon  Obaenrat.  Par. 
1588.  p.  320.  Paulus'  Sammlung 
I.  p.  265.  II.  p.  269.  See  also  Ro- 
teiunuller's  Bibl.  Aiterthiimsk.  IV. 
ip.  144. 
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Mh-Sh&my,  Durah  es-Seify)  then  growing.^  As  we 
crossed  a  tract  from  wliich  a  crop  of  maize  had  been 
taken  the  preceding  year,  we  observed  new  shoots 
sproating  from  the  roots  of  the  old  stalks.  On  inquiry, 
we  were  assured,  that  maize  is  here  a  biennial  plant, 
yieidijig  a  crop  for  two  successive  years  from  the  same 
roots.  Cotton  is  sometimes  planted,  and  flourishes 
well;  but  there  was  none  at  present  We  saw  patch- 
es where  indigo  had  been  raised  a  year  or  two  before ; 
it  was  said  to  live  for  seven  or  eight  years.  £drisi 
mentions  the  culture  of  it  here  in  the  twelfth  century.* 
Anofther  plant  which  formerly  was  cultivated  in 
abundance  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  lias  also  disappear- 
ed; I  mean  the  sugar-cane.  The  historians  of  the 
crusades  inform  us,  that  the  earliest  crusaders  found 
large  tracts  of  these  canes,  growing  on  the  coast  of 
the  Medi  terra  lit  an  around  Tripolis  and  as  far  south 
as  Tyre ;  yielding  a  substance  called  Zuccara  or  Zucra 
(sugar)  then  unknown  in  western  Europe;  and  on 
whose  juice  the  warriors  often  refreshed  themselves 
under  their  many  sufferings  and  pri\  atioiis.^  Accord- 
ing to  Jacob  de  Vitry  the  canes  were  also  cultivated 
very  extensively  on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  around 
Jericho ;  where  the  many  hermits  of  that  region  partly 
lived  ii])(  )nthem,  rej^ardiiig  the  juice  as  the  wild  honey 
of  their  predecessor  John  the  Baptist.^ 


1)  Zea  vuiiSy  Ilolcns  diirra^ 
Forskal  Vlur.  AefTVjJt.  pp.  Ixxv, 
174.  Laiie'ti  Mud.  Jjigyptians  II. 
p.  26. 

2)  Edrlsi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  339. 

3)  See  in  Gcsta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos: Albert.  Aq.  V.  37.  p.  270. 
Fulch.  Carnot.  p.  401.  Anonym, 
p.  595.— WiUiani  of  Tyre  sp^Jci 
of  the  sugar-cane  as  crowins?  abun- 
dantly around  Kfts  el-' A  in  near  the 
city  of  Tyre ;  Hist.  Xiii.  3.  p.  B35. 

4)  Sj»eakingof  the  Jordan,  Jap 
eob  de  Vitry  taya,  c  63,  p.  1076: 


"  Campi  autem  adjacentm  ex  ca]a« 
mellonim  fondepKa  multitudine 
stiiiaiiltitj duicedmem.zuccarac  pro- 
ereantabundantiam.''  Ibid  p.  1075: 
"  Mellis  autem  ex  calamellis  niaxi> 
mam  in  partibus  iilisvidiraui^  nhnn- 
dantiam.  Sunt  autem  caiumeiii 
eabumi  pleni  melle,  id  est,  succo 
dulciesimo,  ex  quo  quasi  in  toreo- 
lari  coTiiprc.rtfJo,  et  ad  i2;nem  con- 
densato  pnus  quasi  mel,  posthaec 
quiisi  zuccara  ciiicitur."  See  gen- 
erally Ritter'a  Enmv  «Ueber  die 
geographiache  VerDreUiing  dea 
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From  all  these  circumstances  it  would  appear, 
that  in  the  centuries  before  the  crusades,  the  Saracens 

had  introduced  the  culture  and  preparation  of  siis^ar 
into  Syria  and  Palestine  with  success,  and  upon  a 
large  scale.  To  that  age  and  object  are  probably  to 
be  referred  the  many  large  aqueducts  around  Jericho, 
all  of  Saracenic  construction.^  intended  to  spn  ad  an 
abundance  of  water  over  every  part  of  the  plain;  as 
also  the  sugar-mills  already  mentioned,  situated  upon 
the  acclivity  west  of  ^Ain  es>Sult&n.  At  least  all 
writers  and  travellers  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the 
crusades,  are  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  the  sugar- 
cane in  this  region  in  their  day ;  and  other  circum- 
stances which  they  relate,  are  at  variance  with  the 
supposition  of  its  further  general  culture,  and  the  later 
construction  of  the  aqueducts.  That  is  to  say,  there 
seems  to  be  no  later  period,  when  irrigation  and  cul- 
tivation were  in  like  manner  and  to  such  an  extent, 
spread  out  over  the  plain.* 

In  that  age  indeed  the  plain  of  Jericho  would  seem 
to  have  recovered  in  part  its  ancient  renown,  and  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  garden  of  Palestine. 
When  the  crusaders  took  possession  of  the  country, 
this  region  was  assigned  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  as  a  portion  of  its  possessions ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  reproaches  brought  against  Arnulplius,  the  third 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  gave  away  this 
district  from  the  endowment  of  the  church,  as  a  por- 
tion to  his  niece  on  her  marriage  with  Eustache  Gre- 
nier  in  A.  D.  IIIL    At  that  time,  the  annual  revenue 


ZuckciTohre,"  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  Hwt.  PhiL 
Class,  1839. 

1)  Buckingham,  who  saw  the 
northern  aqn^iuct  at  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Nawl^Mmeh  from  a  distance, 
ny»  it  ii  of  Roman  architecture. 


ThieiepoMible;  but  the  jprabaM- 
ity  is  agBtnet  it.  Travels  ia  FeL 

p.  310. 

2)  Sugar-cane  is  still  cultivated 
anrand  BeirAt,  and  at  other  placet 
along  the  coast ;  but  no  lugar  m 
mannAictured  from  it 
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ansing  from  this  district  is  said  to  haTe  been  five 
thousand  pieces  of  gold;'  a  proof  at  least  of  its  lavish 

fertility.  It  seems  soon  to  have  reverted  into  tlie 
power  of  the  church  or  of  the  government ;  for  in  A. 
D.  1 138  we  find  Jericho  with  its  rich  fields  assigned  to 
the  convent  of  nuns  erected  by  queen  Melisinda  at 

Belhaiiy.* 

To  tiie  same  period  of  renovated  cultivation  I  am 
inclined  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  present  castle ; 

which  may  not  improbably  have  been  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  fields  and  gardens  that  covered  the 
plain,  and  was  therefore  placed  in  their  midst  at  a' 
distance  from  the  fountain  and  the  former  site  of 
Jericho.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Willebrand  of  01- 
denborg,  A.  D.  121 1 ;  it  was  already  in  a  rumous  state 
and  inhabited  by  Saracens.^  A  village  would  natu- 
rally spring  up  around  it ;  and  such  an  one  is  men* 
tioued  by  Hrocardus  near  the  close  of  the  same  c  i  iUary, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  remains  of  ancient  Jencho, 
consisting  only  of  eight  houses  and  scarcely  deserv* 
ing  the  name  of  a  village.^  Subsequent  travellers 
continue  to  speak  of  it  only  as  a  small  Arab  village  ; 
inFococke's  day  there  were  here  only  two  or  tliree 
houses.^  In  the  fifteenth  century  apparently,  the 
square  tower  or  castle  began  to  pass  among  the  monks 
and  pilgriius  as  the  house  of  Zacchcius,  mm  lionuur 
which  it  retains  among  them  to  the  pretient  day.^ 


1)  VViU.  Tyr.  XL  15,  "cujus 
hodie  redditus  anmialie  quinque 
millium  dicitor  eate  aureorum." 

Probably  the  ffold  Byzant  is  here 
inieiideci,  equa!  to  about  five  Span- 
ish dollars ;  see  above,  p.  48. 

8)  Will  Tyr.  XV.  86.  See 
above  p.  102.  Cluaresmiup  pays, 
there  was  a  sufiragan  bishop  her« ; 
but  tile  authorities  he  quotes  do  not 
bear lua out;  11.  p.  755. 

3)  Wfllebr.  aii.  Oldenb.  in  L. 


AUatii  Svaimikiap.  151.  Col.  Agr. 
1653,  "  venimua  Hiericho,  quod  est 
casteUum  parvum,  dettrvctos  ha- 
bens  muroe,  a  Saracenie  iohabitar 
turn." 

4J  Chap.  VII.  p.  178. 

5)  Rud.  de  Sachem  in  Heissb. 
p.  848.    Cotovicusj).  311.    Q  ni 
resmius  II.  p.  75d.  Maundrell 
March  29.  Pococke  II.  p.  31. 

6)  First  mentioned  as  such  an- 
parenUy  by  Tocher  1479,  and  F. 
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The  hoiue  of  Rahab,  which  they  also  fouiid,^^eeiii8  to 
have  been  nearer  the  fountam ;  and  has  since  disap- 
peared ;  unless  indeed  it  be  tlie  foundations  and  broken 
arches  which  are  still  seen  in  that  vicinity.' 

Having  now  nothing  further  to  detam  us  at  the 
castle  and  village,  and  not  having  yet  satisfied  our- 
selves as  to  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho,  we  determined 
to  make  a  iUrther  search  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains near  the  opening  of  Wady  Kelt.  Leaving  there- 
fore the  castle  at  5^  SO'  we  proceeded  along  the  Wady, 
and  passed  the  cemeterv  of  the  village  on  the  north 
bank.  The  graves  are  built  over  in  the  Muhammedan 
fashion  with  hewn  stones  taken  from  former  stractmes. 
Crossing  the  Wady  and  still  following  it  up,  we  caine 
iu  iiiteeu  mmutes  from  the  castle  to  the  hrst  aqueduct, 
carrying  a  fine  full  stream  of  water  from  'AIn  es-Sui- 
tkn  across  to  the  southern  plain.  Ten  minutes  more 
brougiit  us  to  the  second  aqueduct,  now  in  ruins ;  but 
which  once  conveyed  in  like  manner  a  stream,  appar- 
ently from  the  fountain  of  Dikk,  to  a  higher  portion  of 
the  plain.  Both  these  aqueducts  are  well  and  solidly 
built  of  hewn  stones  with  pointed  arches.  The  Wady 
itself,  both  here  and  below,  was  full  of  the  Nubk  or 
Ddm. 

We  now  turned  somewhat  more  to  the  left,  and 

crossing  the  Jerusalem  track,  came  at  tV  25'  to  an  im- 
luense  open  shallow  reservoir,  situated  near  the  base 
of  the  western  mountain,  thirty-five  minutes  from  the 
castle.  It  measured  657  feet  ftom  E.  to  W.  by  490 
feet  from  N.  to  S.  The  direction  of  the  eastern  or 
lower  wall  is  8.  10"^  W.  about  six  leet  high  and  niae 
feet  thick ;  all  the  walls  being  built  of  small  stones 
cemented.   This  reservoir  was  probably  intended  to 

Fabri  1483,  Reissb.  pp.  670,  26a    Maundeville,  in  the  14th  century, 
Q,uare8tn.  II.  p.  752. — R.  de  So-    make  noalludoDto  Zacchooi* 
chem,  W.  d»  Baldensel,  and  Sir  J.        1)  See  above  p.  SSi. 
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be  filled  from  the  waters  of  Wady  Kelt,  in  order  to 
ungate  this  part  of  the  plain  in  summer;  and  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  connected  with  the  aqueduct  men- 
tioned by  travellers,  half  an  hour  up  that  valley  on  the 
Jerusalem  road.'  On  the  East  at  a  short  distance  are 
ibondationsi  apparently  of  a  laige  square  building  or 
block  of  buildings ;  and  on  the  West  also  are  seatt^ed  ' 
substructions,  extending  for  ten  minutes  up  tlie  gentle 
slope.  At  this  point  are  the  remains  of  several  build- 
ings apparently  not  very  ancient ;  there  is  among  them 
no  trace  of  columns,  nor  hardly  of  hewn  stones.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  foundations  in  this  vicinity,  the  stones 
aie  unhewn  and  mostly  small. 

All  these  remains  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mountauii 
just  south  of  the  Jerusalem  road ;  and  I  do  not  find 
that  the  reservoir  has  ever  been  noticed  by  former 
travellers. — We  now  proceeded  northwards,  and  found 
anular  substructions  extending  all  the  way  to  Wady 
Kelt  (about  ten  minutes),  and  also  for  some  distance 
on  Its  northern  side.  Near  the  southern  bank  of  this 
Wady  is  a  hill  or  mound,  like  a  sepulchral  tumulus, 
which  one  niight  suppose  to  be  artificial,  were  there 
uot  so  many  similar  ones  scattered  over  the  plain  be- 
low. On  its  top  are  traces  ot  former  walls ;  and  a 
wall  seems  to  have  run  from  it  to  the  Wady.  Direct- 
ly on  the  bank  of  the  latter  are  a  few  remains  of 
some  ancient  building,  faced  over  with  small  stones 
about  four  inches  square,  cemented  together  diagonal- 
ly, fiNrming  a  sort  of  Mosaic.  Among  the  scattered 
Ibundations  north  of  the  Wady,  we  noticed  the  frag- 
ment of  a  column;  the  only  trace  of  ;in  architectural 
ornament  we  anywhere  saw. — This  site  is  not  quite 
five  houn  from  Jerusalem.^ 

1)  Monro  I.  p.  134.  Buckioir-    'Ain  et  Sultftn  N.  15<»  B.  KlikOo 

ham  p.  293.— From  the  rcHcrvoir    N,  75**  W. 

the  casUe  at  Rlha  bore  N.  73°  £.        2)  Compu  Mauodrell,  March  29. 

Vol.  II.  38 
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About  fifteea  minutes  from  Wady  Kelt,  or  half- 
way towards  'Ain  es-Siiltan,  is  another  larger  tumu- 
lus-like hill ;  the  soutliern  side  oi  which  at  the  top  is 
eKcavated,  either  artificially  or  from  natural  causes, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  If  arti- 
ficial, one  might  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  theatre 
of  iierod ;  but  as  there  are  others  like  it  in  the  vicio- 
ity,  the  appearance  is  more  probably  natural.  .  Here 
begin  again  the  traces  of  similar  foundations,  appa- 
rently connected  with  those  mentioned  yesterday 
around  Ain  es-Sultan.  We  came  to  the  fountain  in 
half  an  hour  from  Wady  Kelt^  or  in  about  forty  minutes 
from  the  reservoir  further  South.  All  the  foundations 
here  desciihed  are  of  unhewn  stones,  often  siiiail 
and  straggling.^ 

After  all  our  search,  we  were  disaj^Munted  in  find- 
ing so  few  traces  of  work  in  hewn  stones ;  nothing 
indeed,  which  of  itself  could  at  once  be  referred  to 
any  large  or  important  buiidmg ;  in  short,  nothmg 
which  looks  like  the  ruins  of  a  city  of  twenty  stadia 
in  circumference,'  with  a  large  hippodrome  and  pal- 
aces. It  is  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
of  th^e  structures  may  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  later  convents,  the  many  aqueducts,  and  the 
renovations  of  the  modem  village ;  yet  neverthelesi, 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  some  traces  of  the 
solidity  and  splendour  of  the  ancient  city.  It  se^ns 
not  improbable,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  royal 
edifices,  the  houses  of  ancient  Jericho  were  small,  and 
built  of  loose  unhewn  stones  or  other  perishable  mate- 
rials. 

According  to  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  A.  D.  333,  tiie 
Jericho  of  that  day  was  at  the  descent  of  the  moun- 

1)  Thci^e  remains  and  hillockB         2)  Epipbaoiiui  adv.  Haer.  lib. 
are  mentioned   by  Backmgham,     U.  p.  702, 
but  greatly  exaggerated ;  p.  895. 
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ttinSy  one  and  a  haK  Roman  miles  distant  from  the 
fimmtain ;  while  tie  plaees  the  more  ancient  city  at  the 

fountain  itself.'    I  am  inclined  to  adopt  this  sugges- 
tion ;  and  to  regard  tlie  remains  around  the  opening 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  half  an  hoar  S.  of '  Ain  es-Snlt&n, 
ts  marking  the  site  of  the  Jericho  of  Herod  and  the 
New  Testament ;  while  those  around  the  fountain 
may  have  belonged  to  single  edifices  scattered  among 
the  gardens,  and  to  the  walls  by  which  the  latter 
were  enclosed.    The  earliest  city  of  all  would  natu- 
rally have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain  ;  and  the  site 
of  the  later  Jericho  may  have  been  changed  in  order 
to  evade  the  curse.*  Bat  any  distinct  traces  of  the 
former  city  are  now  hardly  to  be  looked  for. — The 
site,  both  at  the  Ibuntain  and  at  the  opening  of  Wady 
Kelt|  accords  entirely  with  the  account  of  Josephos, 
that  Jericho  was  sixty  stadia  distant  from  the  Joinlan.* 
Jericho  is  often  mentioned;  but  its  varying  fortunes 
are  not  very  definitely  described.  It  was  early  rebuilt, 
notwithstanding  the  corse;  and  became  a  school  of 
the  prophets.^  After  the  exile  its  inhabitants  retomed ; 
and  it  was  later  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Hac chides.^ 
Pompey  marched  from  Scythopolis  along  the  Ghor  to 
Jerichoy  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  castles  Thrax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jericho, 
as  having  been  destroyed  by  him.*    Herod  the  Great 
in  the  beginnmg  of  his  career  captured  aud  sacked 
Jericho ;  but  afterwards  adorned  and  strengthened  it, 
after  he  had  redeemed  its  revenues  from  Cleopatra.' 

1)  Itiii.  HieroH.  ed.  Wes^eling  4)  Judfir.  iiL  13.  1  Kings  xri.  34. 

jfp.  596,  597,    A  civilate  pa8«u»  2  K.  ii.  4, 5. 

■ilte  quingeotoa  eU  torn  Hduei  8)  Etra  ii.  84.    Neh.  uL  S. 

prophttac. — Vbi  fuit  civitas  Hieri-  1  Mace.  ix.  50. 

oho  cojofl  mom  flvravanuit  fiiii  1^  6)  Joseph.  Ant.  XIV.  4. 1.  Strap 

iad'\  etc.  bo  XVl.  2.  40. 

2}  Josh.  vi.  2a  7)  Joik  Ant  XV.  4.  1,  8.  8m 

3)  Joseph.  Ant.  Y,  1.  4.  8w  above,  v.  891,  Note  1. 

above,  ppw^,  889. 
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He  appears  to  have  not  unfrequeutly  resided  here. 
He  built  over  the  city  the  fortress  Cypros ;  and  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  former  palace,  erected  other 
palaces  and  called  them  by  the  name  of  his  friends.^ 
There  was  also  here  a  hippodrome  or  circus.*  The 
cruel  tyrant  at  length  closed  his  career  and  life  at 
Jericho.  It  was  here,  that,  the '  ruling  passbn  being 
still  strong  in  death,'  he  summoned  around  him  the 
nobles  of  the  land  in  great  numbers,  and  having  shut 
them  up  within  the  hippodrome,  gave  a  atriet  charge 
to  hia  sister  Salome  to  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death 
the  moment  he  expired ;  in  order,  as  lie  said,  that  his 
own  decease  might  be  commemorated  throughout  the 
land  by  an  appropriate  mourning.  A  worthy  consom- 
mation  of  an  atrocious  life  I  This  charge,  however, 
his  sister  was  wise  enough  to  leave  unfulfilled.^  The 
palace  at  Jericho  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  greater 
splendour  by  Archelaus.^ 

It  was  this  Jericho  which  our  Lord  visited,  lodging 
with  Zaccheus  and  healing  the  blind  man*  The  city 
became  the  head  of  one  of  the  toparcbies  ;  and  was 
visited  by  Vespasian  just  before  he  left  the  country, 
who  stationed  here  the  tenth  legion  in  garrison.*  No 
further  mention  of  Jericho  occurs  until  the  time  of  En- 
sebius  and  Jerome  in  tlie  fourth  century ;  who  relate, 
that  it  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants^  and 
had  been  again  rebuilt/   From  A.  D.  325  onwards 

1)  Joseph.  Aat.  XVL  5. 2.   B.         7)  Onomast.  art.  Jericho.  Am 

J.  I,  21.  4,  9.    however  Josephus,  the  cotempo- 

8)  Jim*  Ant.  XVII.  a  5.  B.  J.  rarv,  is  entirely  meat  aa  to  any 

I.  33.  6.  raeli  destniction,  the  fact  ramC  M 

3)  Joi.  Ant.  XVII.  6.  &  ib*  7.  regarded  as  doubtful.  Still  more 
1,  2.   B.  J.  I.  33.  6-8.  so  the  modern  aseertioo,  that  it 

4)  Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  13.  1.  was  rebuilt  by  Adrian;  of  which 

5)  Luke  sviu.35,  sea.  xix.  1-7.  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  in  hit- 
Matt.  XX.  29,  seq.   Mark  x.  46,  »eq.  tory.  Q.unrrsmiui  II.  pw  766.  Ran- 

6)  Joseph.  B.  J.  III.  3. 6.  IV.  8.  Bier's  PaL  p.  205. 
1.  V.  2.  a 
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fm  bishops  of  Jericho  are  mentkmed ;  the  last  of 
whom,  Gregorius,  appears  among  the  si<^niers  at  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.*  About  the  same 
time^  according  to  Procopius,  the  emperor  Justinian 
erected  here  a  Xenodochium  apparently  for  pilgrims ; 
and  also  a  church  consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  The 
monastery  of  St  John  near  the  Jordan  was  likewise 
already  in  existence.^  This  Xenodochium  is  again 
menticmed  by  Antoninus  Martyr,  before  the  Muham- 
medan  conquests.f 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Adamnanus 
already  describes  the  site  oUericho  as  wholly  desert- 
ed of  human  habitations,  (except  the  house  of  Rahab,) 
and  eoyered  with  com  and  vines.  Between  it  and 
the  Jordan  the  palm-groves  still  existed,  anions  ^vhich 
were  interspersed  helds  and  the  dwellings  ol  Canaan- 
ites,  probably  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  Ghdr.^ 
Of  this  destructiou  there  »  no  historical  account ;  as 
lliere  is  none  of  that  of  Petra.  It  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Muhammedan  conquer- 
on.  In  the  next  century  St  Willibald  speaks  only  of 
the  fountain ;  though  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  church  in  the  vicinity, 
perhaps  that  of  Galgaia  already  mentioned.^  In  A. 
D.  870,  Bernard  relates  that  there  were  already 
monasteries  in  the  vicmity.* — ^The  renovation  of  the 
culture  of  the  plain,  and  the  introduction  of  the  sugar- 
cane, which  took  place  apparently  about  or  not  long 


1)  Labb.  ColL  ConoiL  Tom.  V. 

p.  2<?:?,  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III. 
p.  664  seq.   See  above  p.  28. 

2)  Procop.  de  Aedific  JusUoiani, 
V.9. 

3J  Itincrar.  13. 

4)  "  Locus  vero  totius  urbis  ab 
humapa  desertus  babitatione,  nul- 
Imb  doniiim  habeas  eonnioraiionia, 
■egetea  et  vineta  reccpit,"  etc 
AdamMui.  d*  Loo.  Sanct.  IL  13. 


5)  See  above,  p.  272,  Note  2. 
Basil,  biehop  of  Tiberias  about  the 
doM  of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of 
the  ninth  eentur^,  is  said  to  have 
previously  admmiatered  the  coo- 
rprns  of  the  church  of  Jericho ; 
Lt'tJiit.  Vit.  St.  Stepfi.  Sabaitae55i, 
m  Acta  kSaactor.  Jul.  Tom.  III.  p. 
554.  Le  Qnien  1.  c.  p.  660. 

6)  Bern.  Sap.  de  Loc  SaneC* 
16.  p.  525,  ed.  MabilloiL 
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after  this  time,  iiave  already  been  sufficiently  alluded 
to;  9M  also  the  probable  origin  and  biaUnry  oC  the 
eaatle  and  the  modem  Tillage.^ 

On  arriving  at  the  fountain '  Ain  es-Sultan,  we  found 
our  servants  and  the  rest  of  tlie  party  waiting ;  they 
having  come  thither  directly  iiom  the  castle.  All  was 
bright  and  sparkling  around,  under  the  refreshing  in- 
fluence of  the  limpid  waters ;  and  the  numerous  birds 
in  the  groves  below  had  not  yet  finished  their  morning 
song.  The  old  Sheikh  Miistafa  here  joined  us  again, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  distance. 
We  were  glad  of  his  presence,  as  being  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  region  round  about.^ 

LeaYtng  the  fountain  at  ten  minutes  past  8  o'clock, 
we  came  in  ten  minates  to  the  sugar-miUs,  on  the  de* 

clivity  uf  the  low  ridge  which  runs  north  from  Q,uar- 
antana.  They  appear  to  have  been  once  quite  exten- 
sire  and  solidly  built,  though  now  long  descarted.  The 
race  or  aqueduct  which  brought  the  water  to  them 
from  above,  st  ill  remains.  Five  minutes  more  brought 
US  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  halted  for  a  short 
time.  The  water  from  the  fountaui  of  DOk  in  the  N. 
N.  W.  after  bemg  conducted  alos^  the  base  of  the 
high  mountain  in  an  artificial  channel,  is  here  carried 
through  the  low  ridge  by  a  somewhat  deep  cut,  and 
distributed  by  aqueducts  to  the  plain  below  as  already 
described,  after  baring  supplied  sereral  mills  now  in 
ruins.' 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  oi  tlie  mountain  Quar- 
antana;  socalledyasthesupposedplaceofourSaTiour's 
forty  days'  temptation.   The  Arabs  have  adopted  the 

1)  See  pp.  29a-295,  above.  wA'imeh  N.  37°  E.  Mwith  of  Wady 

S)  From  the  mmmd  over  the  Bha'ib  N.  86^  B. 

fountain,  we  took  the  following         3)  Brocardus  mentions  milk 

bp:\ring8:  Castle  at  Riha  S.  35°  E.  herp  in  his  day,  probably  driven bj 

KAkdn  S.  42<»  W.    Su-nr  Mills  N  the  same  waters;  c  VIL  p,  i7a 
60°  W,    Aqueduct  in  Waiiy  i\a- 
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name  under  the  ibrm  oi  Jebel  KtiriliiUli.  The  mouu* 
tain  riies  precipitously,  an  almost  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  plain, 

crowned  with  a  chapel  on  its  hii^hcst  point.  The 
eastern  front  is  full  of  grots  and  caverns,  where  her- 
mits are  said  once  to  have  dwelt  in  great  numbers. 
At  the  present  day,  some  three  or  four  Abyssinians 
are  said  to  come  hither  annually  and  pass  the  time  of 
Lent  upon  the  mountain,  living  only  upon  herbs.  There 
is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  this  naked  cliff,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  similar  ones  along  the  Ghdr 
and  the  Dead  Sea  further  South. — The  tradition  wiiich 
regards  the  mountain  as  the  place  of  our  Lord's  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  the  name  Q^uarantana,  appear  not  to 
be  older  than  the  age  of  the  crusades.^ 

North  of  (iuarantana  the  mountains  again  retreat, 
sweeping  round  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  They  thus 
leave  here  a  broad  recess  of  higher  table-land,  behind 
the  line  of  low  hills  which  nins  out  N.  N.  E.  Iroin  the 
loot  of  (iuarantana,  and  extends  nearly  across  to  the 
mountains  Aurther  North.  The  southern  part  of  this 
higher  recess  is  broken  land,  as  far  as  to  the  fountain 
of  Duk  and  Wady  Navva  inieli.  which  passes  down 
through  it ;  but  further  North  it  forms  a  fine  plain  or 
basin,  watered  by  another  fountain  in  its  northern  part, 
which  gives  verdure  and  beauty  to  the  whole  tract. 
Here  too  in  the  northern  part  of  the  recess,  near  the 
said  fountain,  is  a  conical  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
a  town,  which  like  the  fountain,  now  bears  the  name 

1)  The  first  meation  of  this  many  kermita  attracicd  t,o  thi^  re- 

mouDtaiii  as  the  place  of  tempta-  gjnm  ae  the  leene  of  John  the  Bap- 

tioiLseems  to  be  by  Saewulf  about  twt'a  preaching;  but  says  nothing 

A.  D.   1103;  Pcreerinat.  p.  268.  of  onr  Lord's  temptation :  "  Quam 

The  name  Q^uaraiilLana  I  first  find  plures  vero,  in  ftoiituduiibus  Jorda- 

in  William  of  Oldenborg  in  1211;  nis,  ubi  beatus  Joannes  Baptista 

be  writes  it  Q^uarennia;  I  tin.  sub  fogieiiB  hominum  turmas — ^ut  yhr 

fine.    Tht  n  in  Brocardus  c.  VII,  p.  vnrent  Deo,  quieti«  sibi  sepulchnilll 

178. — ^Jacob  de  Vitry  speaks  oT  elegeruot    c  53.  p.  1075, 
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of  ei-'Aujeh.  This  basiu  seemed  to  open  out  directly 
apoa  the  plain  of  the  Jordan;  the  line  of  hills  not  eat- 
tending  entirely  across  its  front. — ^From  the  point 

wiiere  we  now  stood,  we  could  overlook  the  whole  of 
this  ioner  tract  between  the  mountains  of  the  line  of 
hiUs.' 

We  here  also  had  our  last  and  perhaps  most  splen- 
did view  of  the  plain  of  Jericho.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  world  j  enjoying  all  the  rains  like 
the  hill-country,  and  susceptible  besides  of  unlimited 
irria:ation  from  copious  fountains,  as  the  numerous 
aqueducts  testify.  Here  we  could  see  still  another 
aqueduct  far  to  the  left  in  the  lower  plain,  which 
seemed  once  to  have  received  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
taiii  el-'Aujeh.  Indeed  water  is  everywhere  abundant ; 
the  cliuiate  propitious ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  fertility 
itself;  nothing  in  short  is  wanting  but  the  hand  of 
man  to  till  the  ground.  But  the  preset  race  of  Jeri- 
cho are  only  the  person ihcation  of  indolence,  misery, 
and  tilth. 

The  principal  Wad; s  and  fountains  flowing  into 
the  Ghdr  on  both  sides,  from  the  Dead  Sea  northv^aids 

as  iar  as  to  Beisan,  so  far  as  we  could  learn  from  Sheikh 
Mustafa  and  other  Arabs,  are  the  Ibilowmg,  beginnmg 
from  the  South.  On  the  tVut  Side :  Wady  Kelt ; 
'Ain  es-Sult&n;  'Ain  DOk;  Wady  Naw&'imeh,  coming 
from  Deir  Diwan  ;  Wady  el-Abyadj  W  ady  and  Foun- 
tain el- Aujeh,  and  'Ain  ei-Fusail,  all  three  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  recess,  and  the  Wadys  small ; 
Wady  el-Ahmar  towards  Kibm  SiirtClbeh ;  Wady  ei- 
Fari'a  nortli  of  the  SurtCibeh  with  a  stream  of  water; 
Wady  el-  Maiih.^ — Uu  the  Jbkist  side ;  *Ain  es-Suwei- 

1)  From  this  ridge.  Jcbel  es-  KkUn  H.  27®  W.  el-' Auje^  rou, 

Salt  bore  N.  57®  E.   Kusr  el-Yc-  ^.  15^  W. 

h(ki  S.  04^  E.   Northeant  corner        2)  The  Wadys  FAri'a  and  M4- 

of  Dead  Sea  S.  E.  Castle  ofRIha  lih  are  nwntjoned  by  Berggren, 

8.40^      Neby  MOaa  S.  15®  W.  who  mw  them  hi^ner  up  m  Um 
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meh ;  Wady  Hesban ;  Wady  Sha'ib ;  Wady  ZOrka 
with  a  stream  \  Gh6r  el-Wahftdineh. 

la  theGhor,  butwcuii  Jcriclio  and  Beisun,  the  only 
rums  we  could  hear  of  on  the  West  side,  were  es-8uiii- 
rah  and  el- Aujeh.  The  former  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  plain  north  of  Wady  Naw&'imeh.'  On  the  JEcut 
side,  bei^inning  from  the  sea,  we  heard  ol  i  uins  at  er-R^- 
meh,  ill  or  near  Wady  Hesban;  ei-Kelerein  f  Ximrin  in 
Wady  Sha'ib ;  Amatah ;  and  the  inhabited  village  el- 
Arba'in  nearly  opposite  Beis&n.' 

Josephus;  laibrms  us,  that  Herod  not  oidy  erected 
castles  and  palaces  in  and  around  Jericho,  but  built 
also  a  city  called  Phasa^lus  in  the  AtUm  or  Gh6r 
North  of  Jericho;  by  which  means  a  tract  formerly 
desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive  *  This  may 
not  improbably  have  been  situated  at  or  near  el-'Aujeh 
above  mentioned.  The  name  seems  still  to  ha7e  ex- 
isted in  the  middle  ages.  At  least  Brocardus  speaks 
of  a  village  Phaselhiin  a  league  north  of  Diik,  corres* 
ponding  to  the  position  of  el-'Aujeh  ;  and  this  name  is 
still  to  be  recognised  in  'Ain  el-FQs&il.^  Archelaus, 
the  son  of  Herod,  built  also  a  village  in  the  plain, 
named  from  himself  Archelais.*^  This  is  placrd  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables  at  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jericho  towards  Beis&n;  and  stood  probably  in  or  near 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  Wadys  above  mentioned. 

During  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  coast  of 


western  mouniainsj  the  former  has 
a  mfll-fltream,  the  latter  a  bradiiah 

fmrntain.   Reisen,  etc.  II.  p.  367. 

1)  111  the  plain  about  ten  mii> 
utes  N.  of  this  Wady,  Monro  saw 
'  a  raouiul  witli  hewn  (?)  stones 
Mattered  aboat^  Summer  Ram- 
ble I.  p.  162. 

3)  R&meh  and  e!-K<  ferein  are 
hiao  mentioned  by  Burckhardt ;  pb 
901. 

For  el-Arba'in  and  Amatah, 
mt  Burckiiar  Jt  pp.  345,  346.  For 


Amatah  (Amathus)  see  also  Re- 
huid  Paiaiett.  p.  559.  Comp.  the 
simileu*  lists  given  by  Burckhardt 
of  Wadys  and  places  in  the  GbOr  | 

p.  344. 

4)  JoBcph.  Aiit.  XYL  5.  2. 
XVn.11.5.  XVIII.2.2.  B.J.I. 
21.  9.   Reland  Palaest.  p.  953. 

5)  Brocardus  c.  Vli.  p.  178. 

6)  Jos.  Ant.  XVU.  13.1.  XVIII. 
8.S.  Reland  Palacst  p.  576^  comp. 
p.  481,  Plate. 
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the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  Jordan,  aud  m  or  near  the  plains  oi 
Jericho,  we  were  much  interested  in  looking  out  among 
the  eastern  mountains  for  Mount  Neho,  so  celebrated 

in  the  history  of  the  s^reat  Hebrew  legislator,  where 
he  was  permiUed  to  behold  with  his  eyes  the  land  of 
promise,  and  then  yielded  up  the  ghost.^   But  our 
search  was  in  vain ;  for  although  we  passed  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  sec  the  mountains  overagainst  Jcricbo 
from  every  quarter,  yet  there  seenis  to  be  none  stand- 
ing so  out  from  the  rest,  or  so  marked,  as  to  be  lecog- 
nised  as  the  Nebo  of  the  Scriptures.    There  is  no 
peak  or  point  perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest ;  but 
all  is  apparently  one  level  line  of  summit  without 
peaks  or  gaps.   The  highest  point  in  all  the  eastern 
mountains,  is  Jebel  el-Jil'ad  or  es-Salt,  near  the  city  of 
tliat  name,  rising  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
Ghdr  f  but  this  is  much  too  far  North  to  be  Mount 
Nebo,  to  which  Moses  ascended  from  the  plains  of 
Moab  overacjainst  Ji  ri(  ho.    Possiblv  on  travellnig 
into  these  inountaius,  tsome  isolated  point  or  summit 
might  be  found  answering  to  the  position  and  cha- 
racter of  Nebo.   Indeed,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and 
also  Irby  aiul  Miiugles,  have  all  fouiul  31uunt  \ebo  iu 
Jebel  'Attarus,  a  high  mountain  south  of  the  Zurka 
Ma'in.^   This,  however,  as  the  latter  travellers  le" 
mark,  is  "  far  from  opposite  Jericho and  would  be 
almost  as  distant,  and  as  little  convenient  to  the  phims 
of  Moab,  as  is  Jebel  ( s  Salt.   It  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient to  assume,  that  Moses  merely  went  up  from  these 
plains  to  some  high  part  of  the  adjacent  mountains; 
from  whicli  he  w  ould  every v\  here  have  an  extensive 
view  over  the  Jordau-vailey  and  the  mountainous 

1)  Deut  xxxii.  48,  seq.  xxxiv.        3)  Seetzen  in  Zach's  Mooati. 
l,8eq.  Corr.  XVm.  p.  431.  Burddiard^ 

2)  See  more  on  Uiis  moiintam  p.  370.  Irby*  and  Mtiffg^***  Tra- 
afaove,  p.  243,  Note  2.  ▼el«,p.464. 
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tract  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  towards  the  western  sea. 
The  Mediterranean  itself  could  never  well  be  risible 

from  any  point  east  of  the  Jordan.* 

Our  former  inquiries  respecting  the  site  of  Ai  in 
the  vicinity  of  Deir  Diwan,  liad  been  so  unsatiafac* 
tory,  that  we  bad  now  determined  to  take  the  roate 
ftom  Jericho  to  the  latter  place  aiid  so  to  Bethel,  in 
order  further  to  investigate  this  and  other  points,  and 
to  trace  the  ancient  road  between  these  cities,  so  often 
travelled  by  kings  and  prophets  of  old.'  Three  roads 
now  lead  iroin  Jericho  to  Deir  Diwan.  The  first  and 
shortest  passes  the  lace  of  the  ciiifs  between  Q,ua* 
rantana  and  Wady  Kelt,  and  then  follows  a  direct 
course  over  a  tract  of  high  shelving  table-land.  Ano- 
ther ffoes  to  Diik,  and  crossing  the  Nawa  imeh,  ascends 
the  mountain  on  tiie  North  leading  strictly  to  Taiyi- 
beh;  but  near  Rilmmdn  a  branch  goes  off  and  re^ 
crosses  the  valley  to  Deir  Dtw&n.  The  third  leaves 
the  precediiig  road  just  beyond  Duk,  and  climbing  the 
mountain  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Naw&'imeb,  falls 
into  the  first  road  some  distance  higher  up.  Of  these 
routes  the  first  is  the  most  direct,  easiest,  and  without 
doubt  the  ancient  road ;  but  we  chose  to  take  the  third 
in  order  to  visit  the  fountain  of  DQk  and  obtain  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Leaving  the  heiglit  al)()ve  the  sui^Mr-mills  at8''40', 
we  passed  along  the  water-course  near  the  base  of 
(luarantana  into  the  recess.  We  came  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  encampment  of  Sheikh  Miistafa,  vi^o  had 
accompauiud  us  from  the  fountain.  It  consisted  of 
thirty  or  forty  mean  tents  arranged  in  a  square,  most 
of  them  open,  the  sides  being  thrown  up.  These  people 

1)  In  nnr  list  of  the  Belka  ia  of  Jebd  'Att&rOs.     See  fit  the 

found  the  name  Neba^  wliich  may  end  of  Vol.  Ill,  Second  Appendix, 

not  improbably  represent  the  an-  B.  Part  II.  No.  Xil.  3. 
cwnt  Nflbo.  ft  occurs  next  to  Mi^        2)  1  Sam.  xiii.  15. 2  Kings  iL  3^ 

dfibsy  vpftaMly  aonie  dsitaiiM  N.  4^  23. 
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are  much  darker  than  the  Arabs  m  general;  and 
ieem  to  constitute  a  sort  of  gypsies  among  them.  Here 
a  large  bowl  of  lebbm  (soiured  milk)  was  already  pre- 
pared lor  our  breakfast;  but  as  we  were  neither  lian- 
gry  nor  thirsty,  we  left  it  to  our  attendants^  by  w  horn 
it  was  greedily  devomred.   We  ourselves  passed  on. 

This  old  Sheikh  and  his  tribe,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  a  sort  oi  J  )er wishes  or  sacred  characters, 
respected  by  the  Arabs  and  peasants,  and  on  this 
account  the  safest  guides  for  travelleis^  His  full  name 
was  MQstafa  Abu  Yamtn,  and  his  encampment  aie 
called  the  Arabs  of  Abu  Yamfn.  Those  of  another 
encampment  are  m  like  manner  called  from  their  Sheikh 
the  Arabs  of  Abu  Nuseir.  These  two  encampments 
together  make  out  the  tribe  Ehteim. 

Besides  the  Khteim,  who  have  sfardens  at  Jericho 
near  tiie  fountain,  the  Ibiiowing  tribes  of  Arabs  also 
descend  more  or  less  into  the  Ghdr,  beginning  from 
the  South.  On  the  Wegi  side :  the  Ka'&bineh,  the 
Rashaideh,  the  Ta^amirah,  the  Mas'iidy,  the  'Abbad, 
the  Amir,  the  'Abbadin,  and  the  Mushalikhah.  On 
iheEoBt  side :  the  'Adw&n,  Ibn  GMiilntim,  Beni  Hasan, 
the  Bah&r&t,  the  'Aj^imeh,  Beni  Siikhr,  and  Beni 
Hamtdeh. 

The  hospitable  old  man  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
guide  us  oyer  the  broken  ground  to  the  fountain  of  Ddk. 

At  9  o^clock  we  came  upon  Wady  Nawa^meh,  which, 
after  issuing  from  the  mountains  just  above  Diik,  runs 
here  in  a  southeasterly  course,  and  breaking  through 
the  line  of  lower  hills,  pursues  the  same  direction  to 
the  Jordan.  It  is  tlic  cuiitiuualion  of  the  Wadv  el- 
Mutyah  between  Ueir  Diwan  and  Kummdn.  Water 
was  here  flowing  in  it.  We  followed  it  up ;  and  at  9i 
o'clock  came  to  the  large  and  beautiful  fountain  or 
rather  fountains  of  DCdc,  on  the  southwestern  brink  of 
the  same  Wady.   Here  are  two  very  copious  sources, 
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besides  other  smaller  ones,  all  of  fine  limpid  water, 
like  that  of  'Ain  es-Sultto.   The  waters  naturally  all 

flow  down  the  \V  ady  Nawa'imeh ;  but  those  of  the 
highest  and  largest  fountain,  which  springs  up  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  Ddm-tree,  are  carried  off  by  the  artifi- 
cial channel  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  for  nearly 
an  hour,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sugar-mills,  and  thence 
distributed  to  the  plain.  This  stream  at  first  is  six 
or  eight  feet  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep«  The 
remaining  waters  still  follow  their  natural  course 
down  the  valley ;  where  they  were  formerly  taken  up 
by  the  aqueduct  at  its  entrance  upon  the  plain.^ 

Above  the  fountain  are  traces  of  ancient  substruc- 
tions, though  not  very  distinct.  Here  or  in  theTicinity 
of  this  fountain  of  Duk,  e  arc  doubtless  to  look  for 
the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  JUoch  near  Jericho,  in 
which  Simon  Maccabaeus  was  treacherously  murdered 
by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy.^ 

Leaving  'Ain  Duk  at  9**  35',  we  passed  still  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  overlooking  on  our  right  the 
higher  plain  or  basin  within  the  recess,  and  having 
io  view^  the  hill  and  ruin  el-'Aujeh,  and  the  three 
smaller  Wadys,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  in 
that  part  as  above  described.  The  plain  was  covered 
with  verdure,  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of 
'Aujeh.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  came  to  the  opening  of 
Wady  Nawa'imeh,  as  it  issues  a  deep  ravine  from  the 
elifis ;  and  immediately  began  to  cUmb  the  angle  of 
the  mountain  on  its  southern  side.  The  Taiyibeh- 
road  crosses  the  Wady  and  goes  up  the  mountain  fur- 

1)  From  Duk,  el-'Aujeh  bore  L  2.  3. — Dftk  is  meDtionedas  a  lor- 
N.  13^  W.  KOrn  SfirtAbeh,  N.  trem  of  the  Knighte  Temptwi  be- 
ll^ E.   Jebel  e*-Salt  N.  60°  E.  tween  Jericho  and  Bethel,  and 

2)  Jbix.  1  Mace.  xvi.  11, 15.  Jo-  also  by  Brocari^u  ■ ;  who,  however, 
Bcphtis  rrlnfps  thf  ^^\me  circnm-  plnrf>fj  it  too  Tar  fsorth.  Mftnter 
MtanceB ;  but  iiiouidinff  tlie  name  biatutenbuch  des  Ord.  des  Tem< 
mora  after  the  Greek  Enrin,  writes  pdh.  I.  p.  419.  Broeardusy  c.  Vn. 
hJaywy.  Antiq.  XIII.  8. 1.  B.  J.  p.  17a 
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ther  North.  The  ascent  is  steep,  rugged^  and  difficult, 
consistiiig  of  two  parts.  We  reached  the  top  of  the 
first  and  steepest  in  ten  minutes ;  and  at  10*  W  came 
out  upon  tlie  iiead  of  the  pass  or  suiiiinit  of  the  cliff. 
Here  we  had  our  last  Tiew  back  upon  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.^ 

The  way  now  became  in  general  le«?s  steep,  thouffh 
we  still  had  to  climb  occasionally  slmrp  ascents  and 
pass  along  the  brow  of  fearful  precipices.  On  our 
right  the  Wady  Naw&'imeh  occupied  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  sunken  tract,  composed  of  chalky  mountains 
rising  on  each  side,  presenting  only  the  aspect  of  a 
terrific  deaert  All  around  we  could  see  nought  but 
waves  of  naked  desolate  pyramidal  and  corneal  moun- 
tains, with  deep  Wadys  between,  marked  only  by  the 
narrow  tracks  of  goats,  which  climb  along  their  sides 
to  crop  the  few  herbs  thinly  sprinkled  over  diem.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  truly  desert  spots  we  had  yet 
visited.  The  path  led  us  alonff  the  tops  and  sides  of 
declivities,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  they  could  be 
without  bemg  composed  of  solid  rock.  Our  general 
course  was  S.  E.  by  S.  At  11  o'clock  we  came  out 
upon  one  of  the  hii^lu  st  points,  wliere  we  stopped  for  a 
time  to  breathe,  and  to  survey  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation. Here  we  could  distinguish  several  places 
already  known  to  us,  as  Rttmmdn,  Taiyibeh,  and  the 
Mount  ni  Olives;  showing  that  we  were  approacluQg 
a  region  of  more  promise.^ 

We  now  descended  slightly  after  fifteen  minutes,  on 
a  course  W.  S.  W.    The  land  becanie  less  broken,  a 

1)  We  t(Kik  here  the  following  point  were  as  follows :  Taiyibeh 
bearmfls:  Castle  of  Jericho,  S.  39^  N.  W.  Rumindn,  N.  54°  \\.  Tell 
E.  Month  of  Wadv  Niiw.^'imch  hoyoiul  Deir  Diw&n.  N.  W. 
and  aqueduct,  S.  73°  E.  Month  of  Mount  of  Olives,  S.  61°  W.  Abu 
Wady  Sha'ib  S.  82°  E.  Duk,  be-  Dis,  S.  53°  W.  Kli&n  HikUirur, 
low,  E.  Kfini  88rt&beh,  N.  YT  B.  B.  43P  W.  (See  imitor  Tiiiyibeb» 
«l-'Auich,  in  the  recess,  N.  8°  W.  i).  122, Note  1.)  Nel^  Mttt,  S. 

2)  The  bearing*  from  this  high  6°  B, 
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tract  of  shelving  table-land.    As  we  advanced,  the 

scattered  lierbs  of  the  desert  were  more  and  more  in- 
terspersed with  dried  grass;  until  at  a  quarter  pa^t 
noon  we  reached  a  burying-plaee  of  the  Bedawla  in 
this  lone  spot,  where  the  coontry  became  more  open 
aDtl  even.  Here  we  stiuok  the  southern  road  from 
Jericho  to  Deir  Diwan,  coming  up  from  the  left ;  it 
having  passed,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  through  a  much 
more  level  tract  than  ours,  along  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  branches  of  \V  iidy  Aawa'imeh  and  tliose 
whicii  go  lu  lorm  W  ady  Kelt.  Our  course  was  now 
W.  by  N.  We  soon  came  upon  small  ploughed  patches 
here  and  there,  belonging  probably  to  the  Bedawtn« 
They  had  been  sown  with  wheat ;  but  the  grain, 
which  was  now  nearly  ripe,  was  thin  and  scarcely 
more  than  six  inches  high.  The  surface  became  gra- 
duallf  more  and  more  covered  with  limestone  rocks, 
with  the  usual  red  soil  among  them;  while  vegetation 
and  pastur a  increased. 

In  one  place  we  saw  a  number  of  people  at  some 
distance  before  us;  who  on  perceiving  us  became 
alarmed  and  ran  off  in  all  haste.  Our  Arabs  called 
after  them  to  reassure  them,  and  we  afterwards  over- 
took  them ;  they  proved  to  be  several  men  and  four 
women  from  Deir  D!wan. 

At  five  minutes  past  one,  we  noticed  a  cistern  by 
the  way-side  as  we  ascended  a  hill ;  and  two  others 
occurred  afterwards ;  all  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  show- 
ing this  to  be  an  ancient  and  important  route  between 
Giigai  and  Bethel.  At  half  past  one  the  grass  and 
vegetation  began  to  assume  a  slight  appearance  of 
green  ;  and  the  fields  of  the  Fellahin  were  more  nu- 
merous. At  2  o'clock  Ave  got  sight  of  Deir  Diwan, 
bearing  N.  W.  On  our  right  at  2^  35'  were  tlie  ruins 
of  an  ordinary  village,  called  Abu  Subbah.  Shortly 
before  coming  to  Deir  Diw&n  we  sent  on  our  servants 
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and  luggage  to  that  place,  which  they  reached  at 
3*^  2U ;  while  we  turned  off  to  the  left  to  Tisit  the  site 
with  ruins  on  the  S.  of  the  village,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us  on  our  foniRT  visit' 

The  place  is  on  a  low  hill  or  point  projecting  to- 
wards the  South  between  two  shallow  Wadys.  In 
the  eastern  valley  are  some  excin  iUcd  tombs.  The 
western  valley  is  the  broadest ;  and  the  rocks  on  that 
side  are  precipitous  for  a  few  feet  Here  are  three 
reservoirs  dug  mostly  out  of  the  rock,  and  bearing 
marks  of  antiquity.   They  measured  as  iuilow  s  : 

Lenffth.  Breadth.  DepUi. 

Upper  or  \  >  r  theni      1 10  foet  32  feet  6  feet 

Mulille  37  26  12 

Lower         83  22  15 

On  the  hill  itself  are  ruins,  or  foundations  of  large 
hewn  stones,  in  no  great  number.  Many  stones  have 
probably  been  taken  away  to  build  the  modem  Tillage. 
While  my  companions  were  measuring  the  reserrourSy 
I  busied  myself  in  searching  lor  the  small  tesserae  of 
Mosaic  work,  such  as  are  often  found  around  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  picked  up  a  handfiil  within  the  space  of  a 
few  feet  All  these  curcumstances  indicate  an  ancient 
place  of  some  importance ;  but  we  were  not  yet  satis- 
fied that  it  was  Ai. 

We  passed  through  Deir  Diwftn  without  stoppmg, 
leavuig  it  at  S*"  40'.  The  direction  of  Bethel  is  about 
N.  W.  by  W.,  and  the  road  leads  up  from  the  basin  by 
a  hollow  way,  between  a  conical  hill  or  Tell  on  the 
righti  and  another  broader  hill  on  the  left  Twenty 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from 
which  we  looked  directly  thnvn  into  tlie  deep  narrow 
bed  of  Wady  el-Mutyah  on  the  North,  where  a  few 
excavated  sepulchres  were  visible.  The  village  we 
had  left  bore  S.  46^  E.  §jid  Taiyibeh  N.  45°  E.  We 

1)  See  ebove)  p.  118. 
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had  expected  to  find  here  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
site;  but  there  was  nothing  save  a  cistern,  and  im- 
mense heaps  of  imwiought  stones,  merely  thrown  to- 
gether in  order  to  clear  the  gronnd  for  planting  olive- 
trees.  The  position  would  answer  well  to  that  of  Ai; 
and  had  there  been  traces  ol  ruins,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate so  to  regard  h.  I  also  went  out  upon  the  more 
southern  hill,  but  with  no  better  success;  it  was  wholly 
covered  with  rocks  in  their  natural  state. 

Ai  is  chieiiy  celebrated  in  Scripture  history  for  its 
capture  and  destruction  by  Joshua.^  It  lay  on  the 
East  of  Bethel;  Abraham  on  his  arrival  in  Palestine 
pitched  his  tent  between  the  two  cities;^  aiul  they 
were  not  so  tar  distant  from  each  other,  but  that  the 
men  of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  braelites, 
as  they  feigned  to  fly  before  the  king  of  Ai,  and  thus 
both  cities  ^vere  left  defenceless.^  Yet  they  were  not 
80  near,  but  that  Joshua  could  place  an  ambush  on 
the  West  (or  Southwest)  of  Ai,  without  its  being  ob- 
served by  the  men  of  Bethel ;  while  he  himself  re- 
mained behind  a  valley  on  the  north  oi  Ai*  At  a 
later  period  Ai  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  and  also  after  the  exile.'^  In  the  days  of  £use- 
Was  and  Jerome,  its  site  and  scanty  ruins  were  still 
pointed  out,  not  far  distant  from  Bethel  towards  the 
Bast' 

After  all  our  search,  we  could  come  to  no  other 

result,  than  to  assign  as  the  probable  site  of  Ai  the 
place  witii  ruins  just  south  of  Deir  Diwan.  This  is 
an  hour  distant  from  Bethel ;  having  near  by  on  the 
North  the  deep  Wady  el-Miity&h ;  and  towards  the  S. 

W.  otiier  smaller  Wadys,  in  which  the  ambuscade  of 
the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been  concealed. 

1)  Josh,  vil  2-5.  viii  1-39.  5)  U.  x.  S8.  Bm  iL  S8.  Neh. 

2)  Gen.  xiS.  8.  xiii  Z.  vli.  32.  xi.  31. 

3)  Josh.  viii.  17.  6)  Onomast.  art.  AgaL 

4)  Josh.  viii.  4, 12.  Verses  11,  IX 

Vol.  II.  40 
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After  remaining  for  twenty  minates  on  and  around 

the  Tell,  w  e  proceeded  across  the  hijjli  and  beautiful 
plaiD)  on  wliicU  Abraham  of  old  must  have  pitched  his 
tent  The  path  led  us  by  the  ruins  of  Burj  Beitin. 
We  reached  Bethel  at  5  o'clock ;  and  encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  green  /^rass,  Avitliin  the  area  of  the 
ancient  reservoir,  where  we  had  formerly  breaklasted. 

Ilieiday^  May  15^A.  The  Arabs  encamped  at 
Bethel  brought  us  this  morning  a  young  gazelle,  whteh 
we  purchased,  intending  it  as  a  present  for  our  friend 
Mr.  Lanneau.  Our  servants  carried  the  little  animal 
in  their  arms,  or  on  the  saddle  before  tbem,  all  the  way 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  in  some  way 
injured,  aiid  lived  onlv  a  few  days. 

We  left  Bethel  at  5^  50',  and  reached  the  fountain 
S.  W.  of  el-Bireh  in  just  an  hour,  passing  this  time  on 
the  West  of  the  village,  without  entering  it.  These 
waters,  as  already  remarked,  flow  off  in  a  valley  to- 
wards the  East.  We  now  took  the  Jerusalem  road; 
and  leaving  the  fountain  at  7  o'clock,  passed  in  five 
minutes  the  low  water-shed,  which  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  another  Wady  running  South  ;  one  of  the 
minor  heads  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Uanlna.  The 
path  follows  down  this  Wady,  along  a  sort  of  hollow 
way,  having  on  the  West  an  isolated  lull  of  consider- 
able height.  My  companion  ascended  this  hiU  in 
passing;  here  are  merely  the  foundations  apparently 
of  a  tower,  with  heaps  of  unwrougbt  stones,  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  strowed  about.  Towards  the  N.  W. 
not  far  oH,  are  a  few  foundations  called  Suweikeh; 
but  we  could  learn  no  name  for  the  hill  itself.  Beyond 
the  hill,  in  the  plain  near  its  southern  base,  we  came 
at  7^  40  to  larger  ruins  containing  some  arches ,  above 
them,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  are  two  ancient  reservoirs, 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in 
breadth.  These  ruins  are  called  'Atara,  a  name  wbicli 
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inswers  to  the  Hebrew  Ataroth.   Two  plaees  of  this 

name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  on  the  border  be- 
tween Benjamin  and  Bphraim  but  tlie  site  in  ques- 
tkm  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  either  of  these,  since 
it  lies  too  far  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.* 

We  soon  turned  oil  from  the  Jerusalem  road,  pass- 
ing obliquely  through  the  helds  towards  er-Ram,  which 
we  reached  at  8^  25'.  It  lies  upon  a  high  hill  about 
ten  minutes  east  of  the  road  in  a  direct  line.  The 
tract  upon  the  North,  as  well  as  upon  the  West  and 
Sautli,  declines  towards  Wady  Beit  Hanina ;  here  in- 
deed begins  one  of  the  main  beads  of  that  great  yal- 
ley.  Rim  is  a  miserable  village,  with  few  houses,  and 
these  now  in  summer  mostlv  deserted.  There  are 
here  large  squared  stones,  and  also  columns  scattered 
about  in  the  fields,  indicating  an  ancient  place  of  some 
importance.  A  small  mosk  with  columns  seems  once 
to  have  been  a  cliurch.  The  situation  of  er-Ram  is 
very  conspicuous  and  commands  a  wide  prospect.^ 

I  have  already  spoken  of  er-R&m,  as  without  doubt 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ramah  of  Benjamin.* 
Both  the  name  and  position  are  here  decisive.  Ramah 
lay  near  Gibeah,  six  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem  to- 
wards Bethel.'  The  present  er-Ram  is  half  an  hour 


1)  Josh,  xvi  6,  7.  xvia.  13. 

2)  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ipeak 
eftwo  Ataroths  in  their  da^  in  th« 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  fur  from  Jr 
riualem;  Onomast.  art  Athamdi 
*Atok^mO.  To  one  oi  liie^e  tiun 
place  doubtlenoorreipoodi.— From 
tbit  spot  the  village  of  Kuiundia 
bore  S.  39=^  W.  Neby  Saniwll  S. 
43^  VV.  AIho  er-RAm  about  S. 
15°  £.  distant  three  quartersofan 
hour. 

3)  The  following  among  other 
bearintrs,  were  taken  at  RAm: 
Taivibeh  N.  36"*  E.  x\luiduu^ 
7(P  S.  Detr  DiwSo,  N.  88<» 


'AnAta  S.  24<»  B.  TuleU  el-F<kL 
S.  Vfi  W.  Neby  Sun wll,  S.  75^ 
W.   el  Jib,  W.  Kefr  'Akab,  ruini 

about  45  minutes  dintrint.  N".  5°  W. 
Hrha,  nuns,  S.  ItJ-'  \\.  'I'hrge 
iatit  raiiid  are  jusL  across  a  email 

Wady  numiDg  down  towards  Anap 

thoth. 

4)  See  above,  pp.  108,  114. 141. 

5)  Judg.  xix.  13.  Euseo.  et 
Hteroa.  Onom.  art  Rmna,  HIeron. 
Comm.  in  II OS.  v.  8,  "  Ramu.  quae 
est  juxta  Gabaa  in  septiroo  lapide 
a  Jerofiolymis  sita."  Joeephuis  pla^ 
ces  It  at  40  stadia  from  Jcruiiaiem. 
AnUq.  VIII.  IS.  3. 
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west  from  Gibeaii,  and  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Kamah  was  again  inhabited  after  the  exile ;  and  in 
the  days  of  Jerome  was  a  small  village.^   In  the  thb^ 

teentli  ci  ntury  Brocardus  speaks  of  it  correctly 
Tillage  south  of  el-Bireh,  situated  on  a  iiili  east  of  the 
road  leading  to  Jerusalem.^  But  notwithstanding  this 
distinct  notice,  the  place  semis  to  have  been  again 
forgoUen  in  monastic  tradition  for  centuries ;  and  of 
course  is  not  mentioned  by  travellers.  Goto  virus  saw 
the  spot,  bat  held  it  to  be  Gibeah  of  Saul.'  (^iia- 
resmius  speaks  only  of  Ramah  as  at  Neby  Samwil ; 
and  hence  probably  even  the  sharp-sighted  Mauadrell 
failed  to  notice  er-Ram,  and  saw  Ramah  only  at  the 
prophet's  tomb.*  Indeed,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 
further  mention  of  er-Ram  until  the  present  century, 
and  that  only  in  one  or  two  travellers  * 

Jeba';  half  an  hour  east  of  er-Rtoi,  is  not  Tisible 
from  it,  on  account  of  broad  intervening  swells  of 
ground.  We  went  out  upon  these  hills  half  wny  ta 
Jeba',  where  we  had  a  full  view  of  both  these  villages, 
and  examined  the  ground  careMly  in  all  directions,  to 
see  whether  there  might  not  be  some  ancient  site  be* 
tween  the  two.  But  our  search  was  fruitless ;  no 
trace  of  ruins  or  of  substructions  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  mostly  covered 
with  large  rocks  in  their  natural  position.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  examination,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard 


1 )  Ky.ra  u.  do.  Neh.  vii.  30. 
Hisroti.  Comm.  in  Zcphan.  i.  15^ 
1^  Rama  et  Bethoron  et  Mliqnae 

urnes  nobilee  a  Salomone  conBtruo- 
tae  parvi  viculi  dcmonstrantur." 

2)  BrocarduB,  c.  VII.  p.  178. 
Breydenbach  copies  Brocardus, 
Reissb.  p.  129.  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville,  (p.  106,)  and  Williatn  de  Bal- 
densel  place  Ramah  somewhere 
north  of  Bhiloh ;  p.  353.  ed.  Bat- 
nage. 


3)  Itm.  p.  331.  Furer  voa 
Haimendorf  ipealn  of  H  in  A.  IX 
1666,  and  says  it  was  called  Ra» 

mnln  :  p.  ?oi.  Nurnb.  1*346. 

4)  Uuaresm.  II.  p.  727.  Doab- 
dan,  p.  489.  Maundrell,  Mar.  85tfa. 

5;  First  apparently  in  Turner^ 
Tour,  II.  p.  IGO.  Neither  Richard- 
son, nor  Scholz,  nor  Monro,  nor 
Schubert,  mention  the  oame  or 
plaee^  a]tnough  they  paaaed  on  dui 
route. 
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Jeba'  as  the  Gibeah  of  Saul.  It  was  beiB  that  oor 

guide,  whom  we  took  from  er-Ram,  toid  us  of  ruins 
lying  eastward  from  Jeba'.* 

We  left  er-R&m  at  10  o'clock,  and  came  in  ten  ininr 
iitea  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  at  a  place  called  KhiMib 
er-Ram,  "Ruins  of  er-Ram,"  on  the  West  of  the  path, 
bearing  irom  that  place  S.  55^  W.  Here  are  some 
eight  or  ten  mined  archea  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  road ; 
•ad  the  ibundationa  of  aa  many  more,  parallel  to  these. 
They  may  probably  liave  belonged  to  a  large  Khan 
for  travellers  and  caravans*  There  are  also  several 
cisterns.  Here  we  stopped  nearly  ten  minuteS|  and 
then  proceeded  along  the  great  road.  The  waters  of 
this  tract  all  run  towards  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  At 
lOi  o  clock,  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  leadnig  to  the 
table-land  north  of  Scopus,  we  passed  the  junction  of 
the  camel-road  from  Y&fa  to  Jerusalem,  coming  by  el- 
Jib ;  and  just  beyond,  we  came  upon  ancient  substruc- 
tions, large  unhewn  stones  in  low  massive  walls. 

We  now  left  the  road  again,  in  order  to  pass  over 
the  high  Tell  on  the  left,  called  Tuleil  el-Ffil,  Hill 
of  Beans/'  six  or  eight  minutes  from  the  path,  with  a 
large  heap  of  stones  upon  it.  We  reached  the  top  at 
11  o^clock.  There  seems  to  have  been  here  originally 
a  square  tower,  iifty-six  feet  by  forty-eight,  built  of 
large  unhewn  stones  and  apparently  ancient ;  this  has 
been  thrown  down ;  and  the  stones  and  rubbish  fallings 
outside,  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  large  pyramidal 
mound.  No  trace  of  other  foundations  is  to  be  seen. 
The  spot  is  sightly  and  commands  a  very  extensive 
view  of  the  country  in  all  directions,  especially  towards 
the  Bast ;  in  this  respect  it  is  second  only  to  Neby 
Samwtl,  We  had  hoped  to  find  here  ruins  of  such  a 
nature,  as  might  justity  us  in  regarding  this  as  the  an* 
cient  Mizpeh ;  but  I  have  already  detailed  the  reasons 

1)  Seo  above,  p.  1 15. 
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yrhich  induce  me,  on  the  whole,  to  fix  upon  Neby 
Satnwf  1  as  the  probable  site  of  that  place.^ 

We  remained  liere  half  an  hour;  and  then  at  half- 
past  11  o'clock  descended,  and  regaining  the  road, 
proceeded  across  the  high  level  tract  In  fifteen  min* 
utes  we  were  opposite  Sha'At,  a  small  village  five 
minutes  on  the  right,  where  the  remains  of  an  old  wall 
are  visiibie ;  and  at  five  minutes  past  noon,  we  came 
upon  the  brow  of  Scopus,  overlooking  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Jerusalem  beyond.  The  view  of  the 
city  from  this  spot  is  celebrated  ;  here  Titus  first  be- 
held it  and  admired  the  magnificence  of  its  temple.^ 
The  distance  of  this  spot  from  the  Damascus  Gate  is 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left  along  the  ridge,  having 
continually  fine  views  of  the  city,  and  searching  every- 
where for  ruins  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  site 
of  Nob.  We  came  at  12^  20'  to  the  'Anata  road. 
Our  search  was  without  fruit ;  and  afterwards  in  re- 
turning from  Bethany,  I  traversed  the  ridge  from  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  northwards  to  the  same  spot, 
with  the  like  ill-success.^  We  now  turned  directly 
towards  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  w^e  descended  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Khatib  sent  oil  one  of  his  men  with  the 
musket  of  tlie  tribe  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  not 
caring  to  have  it  seen  \\  illiiii  tlic  city.  We  reached  St 
Stephen's  Ciate  at  12**  40' ;  having  lost  about  twenty 
minutes  by  the  detour.  Our  friends  we  were  happy 
to  find  all  well ;  although  the  city  was  still  filled  with 
alaiin. 

Thus  through  the  kind  providence  of  God  we  had 
been  preserved  during  a  most  interesting  journey, 
through  what  has  ever  been  considered  the  worst  and 

I)  See  oi)()v*'.  p.  144.— From  the  2)  L^^ue  aliovp,  Vol  I  p.  407. 

TelL  er-R4m  bore  INi.  10°  E.  Neby         3)  See  mure  on  x\ob  above, ppi 

Swnw^N.  7<JP  W.   ienuatem,    140,  'lfia 
&  10^  w« 
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most  dangerous  part  of  all  Palestine, — as  tlie  retreat 
of  robbers  and  outlaws  ever  since  the  most  ancient 
times.  Yet  under  the  care  of  our  Sheikh  of  the  Ta'ir 
mirah  and  his  four  men,  we  had  not  suffered  the 
slightest  let  or  hindrance ;  nor  felt  the  slightest  degree 
of  insecurity,  more  than  in  Jerusalem  itself.  The 
Khatib  had  fulfilled  his  pledge,  and  had  given  us  en- 
tire satisfaction.  We  were  able  to  dismiss  him  like- 
wise satisfied;  and  parted  from  him  not  without  feel- 
ings of  respect,  and  also  of  regret,  at  the  idea  ol  meet- 
ing hioi  no  more.^ 

With  the  two  Huk&rt  jeh  (drivers,  muleteers)  we 
had  less  reason  to  be  satisfied.  They  were  lazy 
and  careless  I  as  well  as  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  and  accommodation  of  those,  whom  they  had 
undertaken  to  serve.  We  of  course  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  subsistence;  yet  they  took  nothing  with 
them,  and  contrived  to  spunge  their  meals  out  of  us 
and  our  guides.  Knowing  the  stern  law  of  Bedawtn 
hospitality,  that  whoever  is  present  at  a  meal  must  be 
invited  to  partake,  whether  there  be  little  or  much, 
they  were  impudent  enough  always  to  put  themselves 
in  the  way  of  the  guides,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  a 
part  of  their  slender  pittance.  Indeed,  the  Muk&rf  yeh 
of  Jerusalem  are  notorious  for  their  insolence  and  had 
iaith ;  and  we  determined,  so  far  as  possible,  to  have 
nqthing  more  to  do  with  them. 

!)  I  Irarn  that  the  Missionaries  shown  himeelf  faithful,  and  al«> 
have  since  keyt  npan  acquaintance  grateful  for  varion?  !=^!i<?ht  services, 
with  Sheikh  .\luhaiumcd,  audhave     which  they  were  able  to  du  m  him 

vkited  liii  people.   He  too  liM  behalf. 
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FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  GAZA  AND  HEBRON. 

On  returning  from  our  eight  days'  excursion  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jordan,  we  found  the  plague  slowly 

increasing  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  alarm  becoming  more 
deep  and  general.  The  superior  health-officer  of  the 
coast,  from  Beirdt^  had  arrived ;  and  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  city  would  soon  be  shut  up,  either 
by  drawing  a  cordon  of  troops  around  it,  or  by  closing 
the  gates.  The  object  of  such  a  measure,  in  the  true 
style  of  oriental  despotism,  is  to  hinder  the  spread  of 
the  plague  among  the  villages,  by  cutting  off  all  com- 
municaiioii,  and  preventing  the  egress  of  persons  from 
the  city;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  being  in  this 
'  manner  left,  not  oviy  to  suffer  the  actual  horrors  of  the 
pla2:ue,  but  to  see  them  aggravated  among  a  popuhi- 
tioH  tlius  pent  up  in  misery  and  filtli,  without  fresh  air, 
and  without  the  ordinary  supplies  of  fresh  provisions 
from  the  country.  Some  of  die  other  evils  attendant 
on  such  a  state  of  things,  ha!ve  already  been  alluded 
to,' 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  remain  some  days  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  we  had  planned  a  short  excursion  t» 

Bethany  and  St.  Saba  ;  and  thence  by  way  of  the 
Frank  Mountain  and  Bethlehem  to  St.  John's  in  the 
Desert  and  Sdba.  But  the  circumstances  above  de- 
tailed induced  us  to  change  our  plan,  and  depart  as 

I)  See  above,  Vol.  L  S68* 
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soon  as  possible  on  a  longer  journey,  before  the  mmour 
of  the  closing]:  of  the  city  should  be  spread  abroad,  and 
prevent  perhaps  our  entrance  into  the  larger  towns. 
We  therefore  now  stopped  at  Jerusalem  but  a  single 
day,  and  took  our  departure  for  Gaza  aiul  Hebron; 
intending  to  make  an  excursion  from  the  latter  place 
to  Wady  Musa.  We  chose  the  direct  route  to  Gaza 
through  the  mountains,  instead  of  the  usual  one  by 
Ramleh,  as  bein^!^  less  travelled  and  less  kno^vn ;  and 
one  of  our  main  objects  in  doing  so,  was  to  search  for 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Eleutheropolis.  Our  depar- 
ture was  well  timed ;  for  the  gates  were  closed  the 
very  next  day,  and  the  city  reniained  shut  up  until 
July. 

This  journey  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
myself  alone;  our  companion  preferring  to  remam  in 

the  city,  and  take  his  risk  of  a  quarantine;  which  mis^ht 
be  necessary  in  order  to  join  us  afterwards  on  our  jour- 
ney northwards.  We  left  our  trunks  and  extra  bag- 
gage also  in  Jerusalem,  although  we  knew  there  might 
be  diHicui(  y  in  obtaining  tliejii  again  ;  but  we  rec^arded 
them  as  sater  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  than  else- 
where; and  the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be  a 
quarantine  in  charge  of  our  fellow-traveller.  The 
part  of  the  country  to  which  we  were  going,  was 
known  to  be  comparatively  safe;  though  stories  of 
robbery  were  not  wanting.  We  engaged  only  a  single  * 
giiide,  a  Christian  from  lit  iL  Jala,  who  had  often  trav- 
elled the  route,  and  proved  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  country.  Instead  of  the  insolent  Mukluriyeh  of 
Jerusalem,  we  now  hired  muleteers  from  Lifta,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanma ;  where  every 
peasant  keeps  his  mule  and  usually  accompanies  it. 
They  brought  us  four  mules  and  one  horse,  with  a  man 
for  each ;  we  paying  15J  or  16  Piastres  a  day  for  each 
aniiii.d,  according  to  good  behaviour;  and  half  price 
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for  the  days  we  should  lie  by ;  the  men  receiving  no- 
thing extra,  and  ftirnishing  themselvea   Thas  with 

our  two  sti  vaiits  and  guide,  we.  mustered  iii  all  t^n 
men^  and  felt  ourselves  secure  against  all  ordmary 
thieyes  or  plunderers. 

Thursday  J  May  Vtth.  We  hade  adieu  to  oar  friends^ 
and  left  the  Yafa  gate  at  five  iiiiiuiles  before  8  o'clock; 
taking  the  lietlilehera  road  which  we  had  beiure  trav- 
elled. The  single  horse  in  our  party  was  by  a  sortof 
tacit  consent  allotted  to  me ;  but  its  gait  was  so  hard, 
and  the  animal  required  withal  so  much  urging,  iliat 
I  was  glad  Uie  next  day  to  exchange  it  for  one  of  the 
mules,  and  was  decidedly  a  gainer. 

The  proper  Gaza  road  passes  down  in  or  near  Wady 
el-Werd  ;  but  wc  made  a  circuit  by  the  village  of  Beit 
Jala  in  order  to  accommodate  our  guide.  We  reached 
M&r  Elyas  in  an  hour ;  and  leaving  the  tomb  of  Rachel 
at  0^  o'clock,  and  crossing  Wady  Ahmed  through  the 
olive-groves,  we  ascended  along  the  southern  side  of 
Beit  Jala,  and  stopped  near  its  upper  part  at  10  o'clock. 
We  did  not  enter  the  village,  but  waited  among  the 
olive-trees,  until  our  guide  had  taken  leave  of  his  fami- 
ly and  again  joined  us;  bringing  with  him  a  half-starved 
donkey,  not  much  larger  than  a  rat. 

Beit  Jala  is  closely  built  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  a  high  liill,  and  is  iuliabited  solely  by  CliristiaM. 
The  tradition  formerly  was  current,  that  no  Muham- 
medan  could  live  in  it  more  than  two  years.^  Our 
guide,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  gave  us  much  in- 
formatidu  respecting  this  his  naii\ c  v  illage  ;  the  sum 
of  which  here  follows.  Beit  Jala  belongs  to  the  Teki- 
yeh,^  a  charitable  establishment  in  Jerusalem,  near  the 

1)  This  tradition  is  mentioned  Ap.  2.  Pococke  Descr.  of  tbe  Ettti 

in  A.  D.  1496  in  the  Joutney  of  AI-  U.  p.  45.  fol. 
exander.  Palatine  of  the  Rhine;         2)  1  suppose  this  to  be  the  Ho*- 

Reissb.  den  h.  Liuules  p.  75.    jSo  piial  ot'  licieua,  so  calka  by  the 

too  Doubdan  p.  170.    MaiixidreU  rranU. 
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Haram.  Its  taxable  males,  above  fifteen  years  of  age, 
are  reckoned  at  five  hundred ;  indicating  a  population 
of  about  two  thousand  souls.   Of  the  men,  sixty  can 

read,  not  includiiiij:  the  yoiincfer  boys. 

Under  the  ioniier  goverumeiit,  the  inhabitants  paid 
the  Khariy  to  the  Greek  convents,  averaging  ftom 
twelve  to  fih;een  Zi^l^t  (of  30  paras)  for  each  person. 
From  the  convents  of  Mar  Elyas,  cl-Musullabeh  (the 
Cross),  and  el-Khtidr  (St.  George),  three  men^received 
from  300  to  500  Z^ftt  for  ploughing;  the  conventsown- 
ing  the  land  and  furnishing  the  cattle.  Further^  the  five 
Sheikiis  ui  the  village  received  each  irom  the  convents 
from  100  to  150  Zulut  per  annum  towards  their  sup- 
port, and  also  their  expenses  whenever  they  went  to 
Jerusalem.  To  the  government  tlie  village  paid  four- 
teen purses  tribute  ('Abudiyeh) ;  and  to  tiie  Tekiyeh 
in  Jerusalem  each  man  paid  fifteen  Ziill^t. — ^Subse- 
quently, the  village  relinquished  to  the  convents  the 
sums  received  for  plouglniiir ;  and  the  convents  relin- 
quished the  coiiectiou  oi  the  Kharaj,  continuing  to  pay 
it  for  the  village  out  of  their  owa  ^easury. 

Under  the  present  Egyptian  government,  only  the 
payment  to  the  Tekiyeh  remains  as  it  wlis.  The  con- 
vents have  no  claims  upon  the  village,  nor  the  village 
upon  the  convents;  except  that  the  latter  collect 
voluntary  contributions.  The  demands  of  the  govem- 
minl  are  as  follows :  Kharaj,  twenty,  twenty-five, and 
thirty-three  Piastres ;  Firdeh,  twenty  Piastres;  A'aneh 
(aid)  thirty-six  Piastres,  which  is  increased  to  forty- 
five  by  the  five  Sheikhs  for  their  support.  These  are 
exacted  iioiii  each  man.  The  village  also  has  to  fur- 
nish daily  twenty  men  for  the  public  works,  who  are 
paid  one  and  a  quarter  Piastre  a  day  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  thirteen  Piastres  weekly  by  the  village. 
For  each  ewe  and  she-goat  is  paid  one  Piastre ;  for 
each  donkey,  ten ;  ibr  each  mule,  twenty ;  for  each 
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camel,  thirty ;  and  lor  every  yoke  ol  oxen,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Piastres.  This  last  is  considered  as  a 
tax  upon  the  grain  raised ;  but  the  owner  of  the  oxen 
is  responsible  for  it  Each  olive-tree  pays  one  Piastre ; 
and  for  every  five  trees,  an  oke*  of  oil  is  paid  in  addi- 
tion. Each  Feddan  (yoke)  of  figs  and  grapes  pays 
thirty  Piastres.  Besides  all  this,  the  Tillage  has  to 
pay  fifteen  purses  on  wine  and  'Arak  for  home  con- 
sumption, whether  they  make  any  or  not;  and  with- 
.  out  even  the  right  of  selling  or  giving  away. — Our 
guide,  who  was  only  a  conunon  man,  paid  more  than 
three  hundred  Piastres,  or  fifteen  Spanish  dollars  an- 
nually. 

We  set  off  again  from  Beit  Jala  at  lOi  o'clock, 
winding  around  the  hill  above  the  village  towards  the 
N.  W.  among  vineyards  and  gardens  of  olive  and  fig- 
trees.  The  hill  is  everywhere  terraced  and  cultivated, 
as  in  ancient  times;  indicating  more  industry  and 
thrift  than  is  usual  in  the  villages.  At  half-past  ten, 
we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  whence  we 
could  see  Jerusalem,  and  had  also  a  view  before  us  of 
the  little  village  of  St.  George,  and  of  Beit  'Atab  in 
the  distance  on  a  high  Iiill.^ 

Before  us  was  now  a  level  rocky  tract  of  no  great 
breadth,  and  then  a  long  descent  into  the  shdrt  but 
very  deep  Wady  Bittir,  running  N.  W.  into  the  Werd. 
Aftier  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  set  forward,  and  came 
in  iiitceii  nunutes  to  a  small  fountain  about  lialf  way 
down  the  descent,  called  Haud  Kibriyan,  "  Cyprian's 
Trough,"  by  which  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  very 
large  stones.  Instead  of  descending  any  further  into 
the  deep  valley,  Ave  now  iiKide  a  circuit  to  tlie  leu 
around  its  head,  and  at  Hi  o'clock  were  near  the  little 

1)  About 2ilb8.  English.  Lane's    lows  :  Jerusalem  N.  E,  MAr  ElWbi 
Mod.  Egyptians  TI.  p.  372.  N.  G^-^  K.    St.  Goor«rc  S.  60»  W, 

%)  The  bearings  were  as  fol-    B^t  'At^  N,  Ti""  W. 
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village  St.  George  (Arabic  el-Khudr)  on  the  rocky  laud 
west  of  Wady  Bitttr.  We  had  formerly  seen  this 

place  as  we  approached  Solomoirs  PooLs  from  the 
•South.^  There  is  here  a  small  building,  once  a  Greek 
church  connected  with  a  small  Greek  conyent.  The 
earlier  travellera  were  accustomed  to  visit  it  as  one  of 
the  holy  places  arouiul  Bethlehem  ;  and  were  shown 
in  the  churcii  the  long  chain  and  iron  collar,  with 
which  St.  George  had  been  bound.^  The  place  is 
mentioned  still  by  Pococke  as  a  convent ;  but  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  very  small,  is  now  inhabited  only  by 
Muhammedans,  and  the  church  has  become  a  mosk. 
The  land  quite  to  the  vicinity  belongs  to  Beit  Jala. 

The  village  lay  somewhat  to  the  left  as  we  passed 
alon^  N.  W.  to  gain  the  ridge  west  of  Wady  Bittir, 
which  we  then  continued  to  ascend,  till  at  llf  o'clock 
we  reached  its[  highest  point ;  having  lost  not  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by  our  circuit.  From  this 
sightly  spot,  over  Wady  liiUir,  we  had  a  commanding 
view  of  the  country  before  us;  and  halted  for  a  time 
in  order  to  make  ourselves  acquamted  with  its  leading 
features. 

The  view  towards  tiie  right  embraced  the  whole 
tract  North  and  West  of  Jerusalem,  drained  by  the 
great  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  Holy  City  itself  was 
not  visible,  beinc:  situated  briuiid  the  high  orronnd 
which  lies  between  Wady  Bittir  and  Wady  el-Werd. 
But  from  er-R&m  and  Neby  Samwil  the  whole  course 
of  the  great  Wady  could  be  traced,  as  it  passes  down 
S.  W.  by  Kfilonieh  and  east  of  Kfistul  and  S6ba. 
Near  at  hand  Wady  el-Werd  was  seen,  here  also  a 
deep  rugged  valley,  running  nearly  West  by  the  vil- 
lage el-Welejeh  (the  St.  Philip's  of  the  Latins) ;  and 

1)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  p,  11,    Doubdau  p.  171.  Pococke 

^  2)FelixFiibriinRettsli. 0.283.  II.pw44.rol. 
CoUnric  p.  240.  Qmttmam  IL 
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uuilmg  with  the  ibnuer  valley  just  beyond  the  village 
el-Kabu,  among  steep  rocky  mountains.  Below  this 
junction,  the  great  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady 

Isirm  iji  (Isma'il);  biMuls  AV.  S.  W.  throuicli  a  ridge  of 
iiigUer  land ;  and,  issuing  upon  the  western  phiiu  under 
the  name  of  Wady  es-Silr&r,  turns  N.  W.  and  nun 
through  the  plain  to  the  sea  near  Yebna;  wheieat 
last  it  is  called  Wndv  Kiibin.  Up  this  valley  there 
•  was  said  to  be  a  very  rocky  and  difficult  road.  The 
ridge  just  mentioned  forms  the  western  brow  of  the 
high  mountainous  tract,  on  which  Jerusalem  is  sita- 
ated,  ju^t  where  this  latter  sinks  duwii  precipitously  to 
the  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  wesiem 
plain.  The  ridge  in  question  formn  a  continuation  of 
thehisrh  c;rc»;ind  around  and  wcsi  ofNebv  Samwil,  run- 
ning  oil  towards  the  South  ;  and  is  skirted  on  the  East 
by  the  valley  in  which  Kuryet  el-'Enab  is  situated,  nm* 
ning  in  the  same  direction  to  join  the  great  valley.  Ai* 
thougli  Wady  Isma'in  breaks  through  this  ridge,  yet  a 
spur  c»r  promontory  from  it  ruus  out  towards  the  West, 
along  the  north  side  of  that  valley,  quite  to  the  plaiOi 
interrupting  for  a  time  the.  tract  of  lower  hills,  and 
forming  a  bastioii  around  vvjuch  Wady  es-Surar  bends 
N.  W. 

South  of  Wady  Isma'in  the  land  is  still  at  fint 
high,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  valley  stands  the  lofty 

village  Deir  el-Hawa.  But  the  surface  soon  descends 
gradually  towards  the  South;  and  here  somewhat 
lower  and  nearer  to  where  we  stood,  though  still  quite 
elevated,  is  the  village  Beit  ^Atab. 

Towards  llic  S.  W.  our  view  rested  upon  a  lower 
region  of  country,  seen  down  another  deep  broad  val- 
ley called  Wady  el-Musiirr,  here  running  W.  S.  W. 
and  uniting  further  down  with  several  others  to  fonn 
Wady  cs-Sumt.  This  latter  valley  runs  for  a  time 
nearly  West,  and  tlien  bends  N.  W.  and  joining  Wad; 
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es-SQr&r  upon  the  plain,  c:oes  to  the  sea  near  Yebna.' 

Between  the  SCirar  aiul  ii:e  IMu.surr  and  Sumt,  the 
elevated  land  around  Deir  el-Hawa  and  Beit  'A tab 
declines  gradually  towards  the  S.  W.  forming  a  high 
tract  of  broken  table-land,  which  sinks  down  suddenly 
to  lower  hills  just  west  of  the  vilhige  of  Beit  Nettif. 

South  ol  Wady  el-Musurr,  the  precipitous  western 
wall  of  the  higher  mountainous  tract  towards  Hebron 
lies  further  back,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  spot  on 
which  we  stood  ;  while  a  hro.id  region  (»f  lower  hills 
and  open  vallies  is  spread  out  between  it  and  the 
western  plain.  This  higher  tract  of  mountains,  as  we 
hhve  seen,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  2800  feet;  the 
region  of  hills  reaches  apparently  about  one  third  of 
tiiesauie  elevation  above  the  sea  and  plain. — Upon  an 
isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  Wady  el-Musdrr,  on  the 
south  side  of  its  bed  and  near  the  mountains,  lies  the 
Tillasre  of  Jei)  ah.  This  is  doubtless  the  Gibeah  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah ;  and  probably  the  Gabatha  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Bleu-* 
tberopolis.^ 


As  we  now  saw  the  soniewhat  remarkable  points 
Sdba  and  el-KOstid  for  the  last  time,  I  prefer  to  bring 
together  here  all  that  I  have  yet  to  say  respecting 

tliem. 


1)  So  I  understood  the  iiiloi  ma- 
tion  we  received  at  the  time.  Yet 
I  would  not  venliirL'  (  (n  tainly  to 
affirm,  tliat  Watly  rl-\hisurr  ilot's 
not  continue  its  coursf  alone  to  tlie 
ica,  forming  the  Wady  and  e-niall 
itream  marked  on  Jacntin's  ma]> 
as  paiseing  just  N.  of  'Ksdud,  and 
fntertn?  the  ^f/a  S.  of  Yehna.  Hoc 
too  Kicliardson  s  Travela  II.  p.  207, 

2)  Jodi.      57.  Onoiaa«t.  art. 


itiiUuLtha. — From  this  point  (W. 
of  Wady  BiUtr)  the  bearing  ofthe 

various  places  were  aa  follows:  er- 
Rftm  N.  3S°  R.  Nrhv  Snrrnv'il  N. 
1S°  E,  el-Kustal  IS.  V  E.  fcoba 
N.  el-Welejeh  N.  2"  W.  Kuryet 
cs  Sa'Uleh  N.  13°  W.  el-Kabu  N. 
r>i^  W.  Kefr  S6in  N.  5  P  W.  cl- 
HiV«ftn  N.  55°  W.  Pr-ir  rl  Tlmva 
57°  W.  Beit  'Atab  i\.  ua  VV. 
SfinAsin  W.  Jeb»ah  B.  74"  W. 
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The  latter  name,  el-KQstiU,  is  obyiouslyan  Arabic 

corrupliuu  ol  tlie  Latin  word  Castellum;  but  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  castle  meant,  or  whether  tiim 
was  an  earlier  Arabic  name.  It  suggests,  of  course, 
the  Emmaus  CSastellum  of  the  Latin  monks ;  but  Ais 
appears  to  have  been  situated  at  el-Kubeibeh,  not  far 
West  of  Neby  Sauiwil.'  Kustul  lies  on  a  conical  hill 
about  an  hour  from  Kuryet  el- £nab  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, south  of  the  road;*  and  also  near  the  way  from 
86ba  to  Kulonieh  and  Jerusalem,  about  equidistant 
between  tlic  two  former  places. 

Sdba  is  also  situated  on  a  lofty  conical  hill  over- 
looking the  great  Wady  Isma'tn  on  the  West,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  convent  of  St.  John.  From  Kuryet  el- 
'£nab,  looking  down  the  valley,  it  is  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  South.  It  is  one  hour  distant  from  Ktlid- 
nieh,  and  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem.'  Sdba 
belongs  to  the  laiiiily  of  Abu  Gliush,  whose  seat  is  at 
Kuryet  el-^Knab ;  and  the  chief  of  that  name  whom 
we  saw,  related  to  us,  that  when  governor  of  Jemsa* 
lem,  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  the  place  in  ruins 
on  account  of  tlie  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had 
not  visited  it  since.^ 

By  a  singular  perversion,  of  which  I  am  not  able 
to  trace  the  origin,  Soba  has  now  for  centuries  been 
regarded  in  monastic  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Modin,  the  city  of  the  Maccabees,  where  tbey 
lived  and  were  buried,  and  where  Simon  erected  a 
lofty  monument  with  seven  pyramids  to  their  memory.* 

1)  PocQcke  II.  pp.  49,  50.  fol.  II.  p.  30.    These  authors  wruciie 
Van  Egmond  u.  Hey  man  I.  p.  317.  name  Karar  (KQar). 
Quarcsmius  II.  pp.  718, 719.  Brey-         3)  For  the  specmcations  in  this 
denbfich  and  F.  Fahri  in  Reisso.  and  the  preceding  paraffrnph.  I  'x^n 
pp.  105,  241.  See  more  under  June  indebted  to  the  notes  ol' Mr.  Smith 
9th.— Compare  the  timilar  Latin  on  a  former  visit  to  these  places, 
name  KflUnieh  abore,  p.  146.        4)  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  365. 
Note  1.  5)  1  Mnc<\  ii.  1. 15.  xiii.29^> 

2)  Frokcech  p.  41.  Balzbacher  Joseph.  Ant.  XUI.  0.  5. 
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Bat  this  monument,  according  to  the  nearly  cotem- 

porary  wiiicr  ui  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  was 
visible  to  ail  who  sailed  along  the  sea ;  and  Modiu  lay 
adjacent  to  the  plain.^  Eusebius  and  Jerome  likewise 
testify  expressly,  that  Modin  was  near  to  Diospolis 
(Lydda),  where  the  sepulchres  yet  rciiiaiiied  in  their 
day.^  On  what  pretext,  therefore,  the  name  can  have 
heen  transferred  to  Sdba,  a  spot  several  hours  distant 
ftom  the  plain  upon  the  mountains,  and  wholly  shut  out 
from  any  view  uf  the  sea,  I  aiu  unable  to  divine.^  The 
crusaders  found  Modin  still  in  the  plain,  apparently  be- 
tween Nicopolis  and  Beit  Nuba;  and  as  late  as  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  yet  pointed  out  from  the 
road  between  I*ydda  and  Haiulch.^  Yet  Brocardus,  two 
centuries  earlier,  had  already-  placed  it  six  leagues 
eastward  from  Beth-shemesh,  by  which  he  probably 
meant  Soba.*  So  too  apparently  Breydenbach ;  and 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  to  the  present  day, 
the  correctness  of  this  position  seems  rarely  to  bare 
been  drawn  in  question  by  travellers.^ 

Tlie  Icgnul  lias  also  found  entrance  among  the 
common  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sdba  relate, 
that  the  tombs  of  the  Maccabees  still  remain  there, 
though  buried  deep  under  ground.   This  account  my 


1)  1  Mace.  xiii.  29.  xvi.  4,  5. 

2)  Onoma^t.  .art.  Modun. 

3)  Mariti  indeed  pretendt  that 
S6ba  is  visible  from  the  lea,  and 
that  he  saw  it  from  tlic  road  of 
Yftfii.  But  from  the  sjiot  where 
we  ettood,  we  could  look  over  b6l»u 
to  the  nnich  higher  ridge  beyond  it 
en  the  West ;  and  could  distinguish 
no  trace  of  the  sea.  What  he  i>er- 
ceived  from  Ykl&  was  perliups 
Ncby  Samwll;  which  we  also  saw 
from  the  tower  of  Ramlch. 

4)  Will.  Tyr.  Vlll.  1.  F.  Fa- 
bri  in  Keissb.  p.2l(>.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  at  LntrOn  j  sec  un- 
der Ramleh,  June  8th. 

Vol.  11.  ^ 


5)  Brocardusc.  X.  p. 

cj  Breydeiibacli  in  Keissb.  p. 
105.  Cotovie.  p.  146.  Maiiodrell 
Apr.  2.  Mariti,  Germ.  |>    ' '.3, 

Ricliardson  H.  pp.  226,  Co- 
t(n  iiMis  in  an  excnirt^ion  to  Eniniaiis 
(el-Kubeibcii),  beciiiti  tolind  Modin 
near  Neby  Samwll,  p.  317;  but 
hisacfuunt  of  tliis  excursion  is  so 
confuBt'd,  tltnt  1  can  make  notliing 
of  it. — Pococke  queslions  ihe  iden- 
tity of  Sdba  and  Modin ;  II.  p.  46. 
So  too  Bflsching,  Th.  XI.  p.  442. 
Raumnr  Palasl.  p.  211.  Quares« 
mi  us  make«  no  aiiutiiuu  to  tUo 
place. 
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companion  once  heard  on  tUe  spot ;  and  it  was  repeat- 
ed to  us  by  Abu  GhOsh  in  Jerusalem.  In  a  sinular 
way,  Arab  guides,  accustomed  to  intercourse  with 

1  ranks,  may  have  spoken  ol  the  place  to  travellers  as 
li^Lodia  'f  but  tiie  ordinary  native  population  certainly 
know  nettling  of  any  such  name.^ 

I  haye  already  dwelt  upon  the  reasons  which  len- 
der  it  impossible,  that  the  liaiuah  of  Samuel  !>huuid 
have  been  situated  at  Neby  Samwil,  where  modern 
tradition  now  shows  the  prophet's  tomb.^  A  few 
words  respecting  its  probable  actual  position,  may 
here  not  be  out  of  place.  Samuel  was  descended  irom 
an  ancestor  named  Zuph,  an  Eplirathite  of  Bethlehem  f 
bis  city  was  called  in  full,  Kamathaim-Zophim,  and 
lay  apparently  In  a  tract  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  Zuph> 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  name  Kama  thai m-Zo- 
phim  probably  signilies  nothing  more  than  "  Ramah 
of  the  Zophites/'  or  descendants  of  Zuph.*  But  where 
are  we  to  look  for  this  land  and  city  of  the  Zophiies] 
Saul,  departing  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  search  ol 
his  father's  asses,  went  first  through  Mount  Ephraim 
on  the  North  and  through  other  places,  and  then  pass- 
ed through  tlie  land  of  the  Benjamites,  (of  course  troiii 
North  to  South,)  and  came  to  the  laud  of  Zuph"  and 
the  city  of  Samuel.^  As  be  returned  from  this  city  to 
Gibeah,  apparently  after  travelling  some  distance,  he 
was  to  pass  "  near  Rachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  (south- 
ern) border  of  Benjamin,  at  Zelzah."^  These  circum- 
stances show  conclusively,  that  the  land  of  Zuph  and 


1)  Van  Egmond  n.  Heyman 
Reizcn  i.  p.  317.  Kidiardbun  U. 
p.  226. 

2)  See  above,  pp.  Ul,  142. 

3)  I  Sam.  i.  i.  Comp.  Ruth  i. 
2,  where  Kliinelech  ana  hk  eons 
are  culled  Ephrathitea  of  Bethle- 
hem-Judah. 

4)  1  8;un.  i.  1 ,    ix.  5.  srrj. 

5)  The  triiiteral  roou  ood 


iVom 


which  the  nnmcs  r*S 
(Zuph)  iind  s-^BlS  (Zophim)  n^''. 
derived,  uso.  ot'  course  related,  ink- 
ing only  ditlercnt  phases  of  tlvi 
biOu»^  OS-  The  name  tfix 
(Zuph)  takes  also  die  fom  xiis 
(Zophoi)  in  1  Chron.  vi.  11.  [2fiJ 
G)  1  Sam.  ix.  4-6. 
7)  1  Sam.  X.  2. 
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the  city  of  Samuel  were  situated  on  the  South  of  the 
territory  of  Benjamin,  in  mch  a  position,  tixat  a  person 
proceeding  thence  to  Gibeah  would  not  unnaturally 
pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Rachel's  tomb.  This  is  a  known 
point;  and  1  ha\  e  alreaJy  spoktii  of  the  reasons  which 
iorbid  any  attempt  to  disturlj  its  general  position.^ 

The  name  Ramali  signifies  height;'  and  we 
made  it  a  particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain, 
^vlK'iher  on  the  hifi^h  fi^rounds  around  the  tonil)  of  Ra- 
chel, and  especially  towards  the  West,  there  are  any 
traces  either  of  a  name  or  site,  which  might  be  regard* 
cd  as  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Samuel.  We  inquired 
of  many  persons,  who  were  horn  and  had  spent  their 
lives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  hut  no  one  knew 
aught  of  any  such  name  or  site.'  It  is  only  since  my 
return  to  Europe,  that  the  thought  has  occurred  to  my 
mind,  w  iiether  a  reminiscence  of  Ramatiiaiin-Zophim 
and  of  the  land  of  Zuph,  may  not  be  contained  in  the 
name  S6ba.  The  letters  of  this  name  correspond  to 
those  of  the  Hebrew  Zuph  and  Zophim;  {ph  or  p 
being  not  unfrequently  changed  into  6;)  and  its  posi- 
tion on  a  loily  hill  south  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  ac- 
cords in  the  main  with  the  view  above  given.' 

At  first  sight,  two  elKricultics  seem  to  militate 
agamst  this  hypothesis.  The  one  arises  out  of  the  po- 
sition of  Sdba ;  smce  it  might  be  made  a  question, 
whether  a  person  returning  from  Sdba  to  Gibeah, 
would  naturally  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Rachel's 


n  Spc  Vol.  I.  pp.  322,  323,  373. 

2 J  The  monks  of  the  present 
day  do  indeed  point  out  the  site  of 
Raroah  a  few  rode  east  of  the 
tomb  of  Rachel;  Prokesch  p.  110. 
Salzbacher  11.  p.  164.  But  neitlier 
•or  Arabs  of  the  Ta'Ainirah,  nor 
oar  Christian  guide  of  Beit  JAla 
knew  any  lliin^  of  it ;  nor  did  Q.ua- 
fpsmius  ami  th»*  o1<lcr  travellers. 
Vut  Kusebius  atid  Jcroaic  also  as- 


sume a  Raniali  near  Bethlehem, 
unnecessarily  indeed,  in  onler  to 
aiTord  an  explanation  of  Matt.  ii. 
18.  Jer.  xxxi.  11.  See  Onomaet. 
art.  Hanuda.    R eland  Pal.  p.  964. 

3)  Cotovicus  identifies  SOba 
witliRaniathaiin-Zophini,by  trans- 
ferring  the  name  of  66ba  to  Ncby 
Saniwil.  IJut  his  rtrroiint  is  so 
conCnsed  as  to  be  iaexpUa(l»le.  Ilia, 
p.  310. 
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tomb.   If  he  took  the  present  direct  road  from  Sdba 

to  Jenisalem  or  its  vicinity,  passing  near  el-KCistul, 
lie  certainly  would  not  approach  the  sepulchre  gf 
Rachel ;  but  if,  crossing  the  great  Wady  lama'in,  he 
followed  up  Wady  el-Werd,  he  would  by  this  detour 
come  near  enough  to  the  sepulchre  to  satisfy  all  tlie 
conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  we  suppo^ 
that  the  Zelzah  mentioned  lay  on  the  high  ground 
.  north  of  Rachel's  tomb,  not  far  from  the  consent  of 
Mar  l^^lyasiJ,  or  more  probal.)ly  still  iiirther  towards  the 
N.  W.  The  distance  from  Sdba  to  tiie  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  direct  course,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
two  and  a  half  hours ;  on  the  route  along  Wady  el- 
Werd  and  the  valley  of  Rephaim  it  would  probably 
be  three  hours  or  more.  So  tiiat,  other  circumstance:^ 
being  equal,  the  identity  of  the  name  might  perhaps 
be  held  to  counterbalance  the  apparent  circuitousness 
of  the  route.* 

The  other  difficulty  refers  not  to  S6ba  alone,  bat 
to  every  position  of  Ramah  which  places  it  on  the 
South  of  licnj.iniiii.  Klkauali,  the  father  of  Samuel, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  "  man  of  Hamathaim-Zopliim, 
of  Mount  Ephraim  which  certauily  implies  that  the 
city  itself  was  situated  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Here  then 
apparently  is  a  circumstance  directly  at  variance  with 
our  preceding  conclusion  ;  since  the  mountains  south  of 
Benjamin  belong  not  to  Ephraim,  but  to  Judah.  But 
as  the  circumstances  above  adduced  seem  conclusively 
to  fix  the  position  of  Uainah  on  the  South  of  Benjamin, 
may  we  not  suppose  that  the  mountains  of  Ephraiim 

I)  On  comparin£[  upon  the  map  the  reosoaing  in  the  test.  StlU, 

the  poiitioQs  of  Sdba,  Rachers  the  apparent  identity  of  the  name, 

tomb,  and  Jerusalem  or  Gibeah,  I  and  the  farther  corroborating  cir- 

arn  free  to  rrirsff  -  tlint  the  circui-  cumstnncrs  propcnfvd  in  the  text, 

tou8  route  requirctl  i  v  ♦In*  above  rcstrnin  me  i'rom  at  once  rcjectiuf 

view,  is  too  great  to  aJniit  ol'  very  the  hypotheRis. 
miicn  reliance  being  placed  upon        2)  1  Sam.  i.  1. 
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coiUiiiued  to  bear  that  name  quite  through  the  land  of 
Benjamin ;  much  as  the  Swiss  mountains  may  be  said 
to  extend  into  Italy,  or  the  Wel«h  mountains  into 
England'?  This  indeed  has  been  assumed  by  Bacbi> 
ene,  on  the  gruund  that  in  the  first  division  of  the  land 
by  Joshua  at  Oilgal,  the  territory  of  Benjamin  was 
actually  given  to  Ephraim ;  not  having  been  assigned 
to  Benjamin  until  the  later  division  at  Shiloh.^  All 
this  may  be  true  in  part ;  but  still,  the  heights  round  % 
about  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel,  could  not  well  have 
been  any  other  than  the  mountains  of  Judah. 

There  is  however  another  consideration,  which 
seems  to  relieve  the  position  of  Sdha  from  the  difficulty 
in  question,  and  thus  adds  something  to  the  probability 
of  its  identity  with  Ramah.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  mountain^ridge  west  of  Wady  Beit  Hanina, 
of  which  the  hill  of  Sdba  forms  a  part,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ridge  of  Xeby  Saniwil  and  the  high  grounds 
around,  extending  in  the  S.  W.  quite  out  to  the  plain 
at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Sur&r.*  Now  all  this  mountain- 
ous tract  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  pro- 
'  per  mountains  of  Ephraim  around  ei-Bireh  and  further 
North ;  it  is  separated  enturely  by  the  great  Wady 
Beit  Hanina  Iruiu  tlic  proper  mountains  uf  Jiuhili  to- 
wards the  South ;  and  further,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
greater  part  of  it  did  not  even  fall  within  the  later 
lunits  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Under  tiiese  circum- 
stances, it  seems  not  too  uiuch  to  assume,  that  this  tract 
west  of  the  great  Wady,  a  regular  continuation  of 
Mount  Ephraim,  including  Neby  Samwtl,  might  have 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Ephraim ;  while  the 
Wady  would  naturally  form  tlie  dividing  line  between 
this  range  and  the  proper  mountains  of  Judah.  That 

1)  Josh.c.  xvi,  xv'm.  1,  seq.  See         2)  Sre  the  arcouat  of  this  ro- 
Bachiene  Th.  L  Bd.  1.  p.  220,  «eq.    gion,  p.  'd^ii  above. 
Bd.  II.  p.  326  eeq. 
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the  name  Mount  Epiiraim  did  actually  thus  extend 
through  Benjamin,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fticty 
that  we  nowhere  hear  of  any  mountains  of  Benjamin ; 
and  lurther,  the  rebel  Siieba,  aBenjamite,  is  also  said 
to  have  been    a  man  of  iViount  Epbraim.'^^ 

In  view  of  all  these  suggestions,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  hypothesis  which  would  identify  S6ba  with 
the  iiamah  of  Samuel  is  not  without  some  slight 
grounds  of  support ;  and,  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
thing  more  definite,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wholly  reject- 
ed without  consideration.^ 

Another  topic  which  immediately  connects  itself 
with  the  preceding,  is  the  common  border  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin ;  of  which  two  accounts  in  an 
inverse  order  are  c^iven  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.'  We 
have  already  traced  it,  as  it  went  up  iroin  the  well  of 
Nehemiah  through  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  to  the  north* 
em  end  of  the  Valley  of  Rephaim.^  From  tiiat  point 
it  was  drawn  to  the  water  of  Nephtoah  ;  and  as  it 
passed  also  by  Zelzah  not  far  from  Rachel's  sepul- 
chre,^ it  would  seem  to  have  followed  the  plain  of 
Repliaim  and  so  along  the  Wady  el-Werd  to  'Ain 
Yalo.  This  fountain  would  then  answer  to  Nephtoali; 
unless  we  choose  to  refer  the  latter  with  less  probabi- 
lity to  'Ain  KIbrim,  the  fountain  near  the  convent  of 
St.  John  in  tlic  Desert.  In  either  case,  the  next  poiiit 
in  the  border  is  the  long-lost  city  Ivirjaih-Jearim. 

The  probable  position  of  this  ancient  city  engaged 
much  of  our  attention,  all  the  time  we  were  in  Jerosa- 
lem  and  the  vicinity ;  without  arriving  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusion.  At  first,  as  we  know,  Kirjatb- 
Jearim,  like  Beeroth  (el-Bireh),  belonged  to  the  terri- 

1)  2  Sam.  XX.  1,  21.  3}  Jo«h.  xv.  5-10.  xviii.  14-19. 

2)  All  direct  tradition  respect-  4)  See  under  En-Rogcl,  Vol  L 
ing  the  Ramah  of  Samiiel  teems    p.  193. 

to  have  been  very  early  lost  j  see        6)  1  Sam.  z.  3. 
alMve  p.  112. 
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lory  of  Gibeon,  and  could  not  therefore  well  have  been 
very  far  distant  from  that  city.^  At  a  later  period,  the 
ark  was  brought  tliitiier  from  Betb-shemesh ;  the  place 
was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  after  the  exile  f  and  Euse- 
biiBi  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  in  their  day,  as  a  Tillage 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Dios- 
poiis  (Lydda).^  These  circumstances,  taken  together, 
have  quite  recently  suggested  to  my  mind,  whether 
after  all,  the  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim  is  not  to  be  re- 
cognised in  the  present  Kuryet  el-'Enab  1  The  first 
part  of  the  name  (Kirjath,  Kuryet,  signifying  Gty)  is 
the  same  in  both,  and  is  most  probably  ancient ;  being 

found  in  Arahic  proper  naiiics  only  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  not  very  frequently  even  there.  The  only 
change  then  has  been,  that  the  ancient  ^  City  of  Foi^ 
ests'  has  in  modem  times  become  the  *  City  of  Grapes.'* 
The  modern  place  too  is  situated  ou  the  direct  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Kaiuieh  and  Lydda,just  three  hours 
or  nine  Boman  miles  from  the  foraser  city,  lying  west 
of  Neby  Samwil,  and  therefore  not  far  remote  from  el* 
Jib  or  (iiheon.  Tlie  men  of  Kirjath-Jearim,  Avhen 
they  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  irom  Beth-shemesh, 
would  naturally  pass  up  the  great  Wady  Sdr&r,  and 
then  along  the  branch-valley,  to  the  present  site.^ 

Tlius  then  we  hare  a  place  corresponding  both  in 
name  and  position  to  the  ancient  Kiijath-Jearim.  I 
am  aware  of  no  objection  to  this  hypothesis ;  except 
perhaps  the  assertion  of  Josephus,  diat  Kiijath-Jea- 


1)  Jo«h.ix.l7.  Em  it.  85. 

2)  ISam.  viL  1,  S.  EzreiLSS. 

KcheiTi.  vii.  29. 

3)  UnoiiiasL  arU.  Baal  and  Ca- 
riathiarim.  There  is  no  later  no- 
lice  of  the  place  as  still  extant ; 
unless  ii  be  that  of  Brocardus,  who 
fixes  it  A\  leagxies  west  of  Jeruf^;!- 
1cm,  probably  copying  only  from 
Icrome  j  c  IX.  |k  1S4. 


4)  No  ancient  name  oorrevpomi. 
ing  to^Enabaeeins  to  have  existed 

in  ih\<  qnnrfer.  The  nnmc  'AnAb 
is  still  louiid  beyuiul  ilebrun ;  see 
p.  195,  above.  A  Betoannaba  is 
spoken  of  a  few  miles  from  Lydda, 
probably  Beit  MAba;  Relan<{  Pal. 
p.  661. 

^)  1  Sam.  vi.  21.   vii.  1,2. 
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rim  was  near  to  Beth-shemesh.^   But  the  expranioii 

'  neighbour  city/  is  too  indefinite  to  weigh  against  the 
preceding  considerations ;  especially  as  the  actual  dis- 
tance does  not  exceed  two  or  three  hoors.^  It  might 
also  be  asked,  Wiiy  then,  supposing  Sdbato  have  been 
the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  should 
not  rather  have  caused  the  ark  to  be  transferred  to 
that  place,  as  being  nearer  than  Kiijath-Jearim)  But 
at  that  time  Samuel  was  still  a  child,  and  hia  native 
place  was  probably  a  small  village,  having  ik  ither  the 
size  nor  the  renown  to  whicli  it  afterwards  attained, 
when  it  became  one  of  the  seats  where  Samuel  judged 
Israel.' 

The  monks  have  ioum]  the  Anathoth  of  Jeremiah 
at  Kuryet  el-'Enab.  There  was  formerly  here  a  con- 
vent of  the  Minorites  with  a  Latin  church.  The  latter 
remains  entirely  deserted,  but  not  in  ruins ;  and  is  ooe 

of  the  largest  and  luoai  buiidly  constructed  churches  in 
Palestine.^ 

Assuming  therefore  the  site  of  Kiijath-Jeaiim  at 
the  modem  Kuryet  el- Enab,  the  border  between  Ju* 

dah  and  Benjamin  probably  passed  from  Xeplitoah 


1)  Joseph.  Antiq.  VT.  1.  4, 

2)  The  "^nrTie  wrifor  ;  n\  s  too 
that  Hebron  vvua  -  not  liir  ir om  Je- 
rusalem.'' ni^^at  *UfioooXvut»Vy 
B.  J.  IV.  99.  Compare  alto  Acta 
ix.38. 

3)  1  Sam.  vii.  16,  17.— There 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  the  ark 
waa  brought  to  Kirjath  Joarim  it- 
fsclf;  1  Sam.  vii.  "I.  I  Cliron.  xiii. 
5,  6.  But  in  2  ^aiii.  vi.  \\  i.  both 
the  Enffliah  Version  and  Luther 
place  ua  house  of  Abinadab  in 
GttMtth;  and  it  \\\\^i\\t  therefore 
seem  as  if  the  Gibcali  (iinw  Jeb'ah) 
of  Judah  WHB  meant,  uiid  tliat  Kir- 
jath- Jearim  lay  near  it,  not  far  from 
Wady  el-Musfirr;  sec  above  p. 
327.  But  not  to  dweU  upon  tbe 


fact,  that  this  wooM  bring  Kiristb- 

Jeariin  quite  away  from  GiWoQ 
(el-Jib),  and  far  from  any  road  lead- 
ing from  Jerusalem  to  IVicoDolis, 
I  would  remark^  that  the  Hebrew 
nrna  may  in  this  passage  properif 

be  rendered  '  a  hill ;'  and  is  actuallf 
80  rendered  by  the  8ept.  (6  ^oito;) 
both  here  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  Ifl 
this  last  passiige  also  the  EngliA 
Version  gives  it  by  *'hill;"  white 
Luther  niaintriiii^  his  consistency 
at  least,  and  writes  CJibi?ah.  The 
rendering  **hill"  is  indeed  nccet* 
aary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ooe* 
sistency  of  the  narrative;  which 
represents  the  ark  ns  carried,  not 
toGibeah,  but  to  Kirjath-JeArim. 

4)  See  Bonifacius,  quoted  by 
Qnaresmius  Tom.  U.  p^  14,  seq. 
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down  the  Wady  el-Werd  to  its  junction  with  the  great 

Wady;  then  along  this  valley  perhaps  to  the  branch 
coming  from  Kuryet  el-'Enab^  and  so  up  the  latter  to 
that  place.  This  would  give  a  distinct  line  of  Tallies 
eeparatiniir  the  two  tribes,  from  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
quite  around  to  Kirjath-Jearim.  From  this  place,  the 
west  border  of  Benjamin  seems  to  iiave  been  drawn 
obliquely  down  the  mountain  to  the  Nether  Beth-horon  ;^ 
while  the  border  of  Judah  turned  westward  apparently 
to  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  was  then  drawn  along 
or  near  the  ridge  southwards,  till  it  descended  to  Beth- 
ahemesh  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Sttr&r.^  Thusorigi* 
nally  a  corner  of  Judah  ran  up  for  some  distance  on 
the  west  side  of  Benjamin ;  including  apparently  at 
first  the  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract  west 
of  the  great  Wady ;  for  Zorah  (Siir'ah),  which  lay 
upon  the  hi<;li  ground  north  of  Beth-shemesh,  beloiii^ed 
at  first  to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  though  subsequently 
this,  and  probably  the  adjacent  mountain-tract,  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — From  Beth-shemesh 
the  border  of  Judah  passed  near  Timnath  and  Ekron 
to  Jabneel,  apparently  the  same  with  Jabneh  ( Yebna); 
thus  following  still  the  general  course  of  the  great 
▼alley  to  the  sea.^ 


Leaving  the  high  ground  w  est  of  Wady  Bittir  at 
12^  20',  we  began  to  descend  very  gradually  towards 
the  village  el-HOsan  over  a  rocky  tract.  After  fifteen 
minutes  we  were  opposite  the  head  of  Wady  el-Mu- 
surr,  deep  below  us  on  the  left ;  in  w  hich  appeared  a 
small  village  called  Nuhhalin  bearing  S.  5^  W.  From 
it  the  Wady  ran  W.  S.  W.   The  village  Husan  was 

1)  Joth.  ZTiii.  14.  3)  Josh.  zv.  33.  xix.  41. 

2)  Jofh.  XT.  to.  4)  J<Mh.  XT.  11. 

Vol.  II.  43 
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elose  on  our  right  at  12^  40^.  Proceeding  along  the 
high  water-shed  between  tlie  Watiys  Musurr  and  el- 
Werd,  we  had  not  lar  distant  on  the  left,  a  village 
called  Fdktn,  which  at  P  10^  bore  S.  S.  W.  It  was 
somewhere  about  this  time,  that  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  pl;ice  with  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the  hiarh  mountain- 
ridge  towards  the  South,  called  Jediir;  which  is  doubt- 
less the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  the  mountains  of  Jadab> 
This  remained  in  sight  for  the  whole  day.  Jeb'ak 
likewise  on  its  conical  hill  in  Wady  Musiirr,  was  cou- 
tiaually  before  our  eyes.  At  40'  we  came  upon  the 
ancient  highway  from  Jerusalem  to  Askelon  and  Gssa, 
which  comes  down  along  or  across  Wady  el-Weid 
from  the  plain  of  liepliaim  or  the  tract  furtiier  West. 
This  road  we  should  have  taken  from  Jerusalem,  had 
we  not  gone  round  by  Beit  J&la.  At  the  same  point 
was  a  small  ruin  on  the  left  called  'Adas. 

Wishing  to  visit  Beit  'Atab,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  see  much  of  the  country  from  that  lofty  spot, 
we  left  the  ancient  road  again  after  five  minutes,  and 
turning  mure  to  the  right  proceeiled  in  that  direction. 
As  we  advanced  the  hills  became  more  covered  aod 
green  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  chiefly  the  prickly  oak 
mingled  with  arbutus.  The  country  however  was 
little  cultivated,  and  most  oi'  the  villages  were  de- 
serted or  in  ruins.  At  five  minutes  past  two,  a  small 
ruin,  Uubin,  was  below  us  in  a  valley  running  to  the 
left,  bearing  S.  S..  W.  At  the  same  tune  Beit  'Atib 
bore  N.  7b-  W.  iV  ruined  KUan  was  also  visible  at 
some  distance  upon  the  ancient  road,  bearing  S.  65^  W 

We  reached  Beit  'Atib  at  ten  minutes  before  3 
o'clock.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  is  seen  (roa 
all  parts^  ol  the  country  around  j  but  although  it  over- 

l)Jotli.zT.  98.  IChroD.  ziL  rative^lChra(i.tv.39^r«fintotli 
7.  hifdoiilitfolwliiUMr  tlMiiv^  MUMplaM. 
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looks  a  great  extent  of  the  lower  region  towards  the 

South  and  West,  yet  it  does  Jiot  aflbrd  so  extensive  a 
view  of  places,  as  we  had  hoped  to  find.  The  country 
is  full  of  sites  of  ruins  and  Tillages,  some  inhabited 
and  some  deserted,  at  least  for  portions  of  the  year. 

licit  Atab  has  several  high,  square,  tower-like  liouses 
of  two  stories  ;  the  rest  are  small  and  low ;  but  all  are 
of  stone,  solidly  built  In  the  centre  is  a  ruined  tower 
or  castle;  but  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  nearly  lost 
amon^  the  houses.  The  place  contains  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  hfty  men,  or  a  population  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  souls.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
'Ark4b,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Jerusalem;  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  Nazir  (warden)  of  the  district, 
who  was  now  one  of  the  former  Sheikhs  of  the  house 
called  el-Lilbham.  We  found  several  of  the  chief  men 
sitting  on  carpets  imder  a  fig-tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  sinukiiig  and  holding  converse  with  each  other. 
The  Sheikh  himself  soon  came,  a  good-looking  man; 
coffee  was  served  for  us ;  and  he  tried  to  persuade  us 
to  remain  all  night,  saying  the  people  of  the  village 
where  we  expected  to  lodge  were  not  to  be  trusted ; 
his  hospitality  thus  leading  him  even  to  defame  his 
neighbours.  But  our  time  was  too  precious  to  stop 
thus  early. 

The  prospect  from  Beit  Atab  towards  tlie  S,  E. 
and  S.  presented  nothing  new ;  towards  the  S.  W. 
along  the  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Stbnt  and  SHatke^ 
the  place  of  Beit  ISeUiC  was  pointed  out,  where  we 
were  to  stop  lor  the  night ;  and  in  the  N.  W.  we  could 
see  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Silr&r  as  it  issued  from  the 
mountains  and  turned  across  the  plain  beyond.  It 
was  liere  a  fine  deep  valley,  with  a  ruin  in  it  called 
'Ain  Shems,  which  we  afterwards  visited  and  iden- 
tified with  Beth-shemesh ;  while  on  the  high  northern 
hill  was  seen  the  site  of  Stir'ah,  in  which  we  could  not 
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tmt  recognifle  the  ancient  Zorab,  the  birth-place  of 

Samson.^ 

We  left  Beit  *Atab  at  3J  o'clock,  notwithstanding 
the  Bomewhat  importunate  invitations  of  the  Sheikh ; 
who  eren  took  hold  of  us  in  order  to  detain  us.  De> 
flcendine:  in  the  direction  of  the  Khan,  we  crossed  two 
small  VV'adys  running  towards  the  Surar.  In  the  first^ 
lower  down  on  the  rights  the  guide  spoke  of  a  very 
large  cavern  with  a  fountain  in  it,  capable  of  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  people  ;  it  is  called  et-Tuweimeh.  The 
second  Wady  is  called  er-Rumany ;  in  it  at  4  o'clock, 
we  came  to  a  village  called  'Ail&r  es-Sifla  (the  lower), 
to  distinguish  it  from  another,  'All&r  el-Fdka  (the 
upper),  on  higlier  js^roiind  a  little  further  to  the  left 
Here  was  a  ruined  church,  large  and  solidly  built,  and 
apparently  very  ancient  A  few  rods  on  the  left, 
higher  up  the  valley,  is  a  fine  fountain,  which  waters 
a  tract  of  gardens  and  fruit-trees  along  the  bottom. 
Here  were  also  many  olive-trees ;  which  indeed  are 
very  abundant  throughout  all  this  region. 

Ascending  the  hill  we  came  out  again  upon  the 
ancient  road  at  4^  o'clock,  at  the  Khan  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  ruin  ;  and  around  it  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  village.^  We  stopped  here  five  minutes,  and 
then  descended  for  a  time  along  a  Wady,  called  Wady 
el-Khan,  which  runs  into  the  Musiirr.  The  ancient 
road,  still  called  the  Sultana  or  royal  road,  apparently 
follows  down  this  Wady  to  the  MusQrr,  and  there  di* 
Tides;  one  branch  passing  on  direct  towards  Gasa, 
and  another  keeping  along  the  Musurr  and  Sumt  in 

1)  Judg.  xiiL  8.  Firrt  gircn  to  Beit  Netttf  S.  60®  W.  »Ain  Shenw 

Judah,  but  afterwards  assigned  to  N.  65°  VV.  Surah  N.  56°  W.  Deir 

Dan,  Josh,  xy-  33.   xix.  41.    See  el-Hawa  N.  30"^  W.    SuoAsln  S. 

above,  p.  337.    Eusebius  and  Je-  13°  E.   Jedftr  S.  11*  E. 
rome  place  it  at  ten  miles  from         2)  From  the  Khiui,  Beii  'AtAb 

Elciitheropolis  towards  Nicop'-ili?^ ;  bnre      17"  K     'A'lfir  es-Sifi  i  \. 

Onnm  art.  Saara.—Thv  hearings  30"  E.    'AlIAr  cl-F6ka  JN.  SfO^  iL 

01  various  places  I'rom  licit  'AtAb  Beit  Nettii'  S.  85^  VV. 
were:  Rimied  Kbto  8.  17*  W. 
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tiie  direction  of  Askelon.   This  latter  we  afterwards 

followed  for  a  time;  and  found  ^vclls  upon  it  at  inter- 
vals. We  now  turned  more  to  the  right,  keeping  upon 
the  ridge  between  the  Sumt  and  Surar;  and  at  6 
o'clock  had  an  extensive  view  of  both  these  vallies, 
spreading  out  into  fine  fertile  plains  full  of  fields  of 
grain.  The  ridge  now  became  higher  towards  the 
West;  and  we  continued  to  ascend  gradually,  until  at 
we  reached  the  Tillage  of  Beit  Nettif,  situated 
upon  its  highest  part. 

Beit  Nettif,  lying  thus  upon  the  high  ridge  between 
the  two  great  Wadys,  enjoys  a  wide  view  over  the 
broad  western  plain  and  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  A 
tract  of  lower  hills,  an  hour  or  more  in  breadth,  lies 
between  it  and  the  piaui.  On  the  North,  the  Sfirir 
was  visible ;  on  the  South,  the  Sumt  was  full  of  fields 
of  grain  now  ripening  for  the  harvest ;  and  beyond  it 
and  more  towmds  the  left  extendi d  for  a  great  dis- 
tance the  lower  region,  which  we  iiad  first  seen  from 
above  the  head  of  Wady  Musdrr.  This  may  be  called 
the  hill-country,  in  distinction  from  the  higher  moun- 
tains on  the  East.  It  is  the  middle  region  between 
the  mountains  and  the  plain,  stretching  as  we  have 
seen  far  to  the  North  and  South,  except  where  inters 
mpted  north  of  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Stir&r.  This 
region  is  for  the  uiost  part  a  beautiful  open  country, 
consisting  of  low  hills  usually  rocky,  separated  by 
broad  arable  vallies  mostly  sown  with  grain,  as  are 
also  many  of  the  swelling  hills.  The  whole  tract  is 
full  of  villages  and  deserted  sites  and  ruins ;  and  many 
olive-groves  appear  around  the  former.  To  this  hill- 
country  belong  also,  strictly,  both  the  ridge  on  which 
Beit  Nettif  staiuls  ami  thai  adjacent  to  Wady  es-Surar 
on  the  North  ;  altliough,  as  being  higher  and  directly 
connected  with  the  mountains  further  back,  they  ap- 
pear like  promontories,  jutting  out  through  the  range 
ui  hills  nearly  or  quite  to  the  plain. 
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Indeed,  in  the  tract  through  which  we  Iiad  desoeodU 
ed  to-day,  between  the  two  great  Wadys,  the  usual 

steep  descent  of  the  mountain  towards  the  West  is  in- 
terrupted; and  we  now  found  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  lower  hill-country,  without  having  made  any 
long  or  steep  descent,  such  as  occurred  to  us  in  other 

parts  oi  llie  mountains,  both  towards  the  North  and 
South. 

The  climate  in  this  regbn  was  more  advanced  than 
at  Jerusalem ;  thougli  less  so  than  in  the  western  plain. 

The  ffrass  was  chiefly  dried  up ;  and  the  peasaius 
were  in  the  nndst  ol  Uieir  barley  harvest  The  wheat 
was  still  partially  green,  and  would  not  be  ripe  for 
harvest  until  about  *two  weeks  later.  We  encamped 
on  a  level  plat  on  the  East  ol  the  village,  near  by  the 
threshing-iloors  of  barley. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beit  Nettlf  received  us  with 
kindness ;  several  of  the  chief  men  came  around  us, 
and  answered  our  inquiries  with  readiness  and  intelli- 
gence. We  found  the  view  from  this  high  spot  to 
embrace  a  larger  number  of  villages  and  sites,  than 
almost  any  other  we  visited.  We  took  here  quite  a 
number  of  bearhigs,  given  in  the  note ;  the  places  bemg 
all  pointed  out  and  named  by  one  of  the  chief  men.^ 

In  respect  to  several  of  the  places  thus  pointed  out, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Jennabeh  and  Shuweikeh  lie 
upon  the  hills  on  the  soutli  side  of  Wady  es-Sumt; 
the  latter  about  one  hour  distant  from  Beit  Netli£ 
Not  far  from  Beit  tlla  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
we  were  told  also  of  a  place  called  Ausib^  not  hete 

1)  Bearingt  from  Beit  Nettlf  Burj  Keia  B.   Ahbek  N.  70^  E. 

beginning  in  the  West  and  pro-  Beit  'Atftb  N.  60=  E.   Jerksh  N. 

ceeding  towards  the  left:  JennA-  44^  E.    Deir  el-Hawa  i\.  :^7^  E. 

beh  S.  70*»  W.   Deriieieh  S.  62°  Um  Eshteiyeh  N.  35°  E.  Ziuiua 

W.  fflmweikdi  8.  48*  W.  Beit  N.  12«  E.  8Qr>ah  N.  4<»  W.  'Aia 

FObI  8. 16<»  W.  Jarm  a  B.  ShenuN.  12°  W.  Neby  Bolus  S. 
Beit-Ula  S  10°  E.  Khhrks  S.  14-  ^'Khci^ham  N.  44J  W. 

E.   Jimrln  8.  19°  E.   Ghurfthrh  ^^'•'"f       '^1'  ^  ^eU  Zaia- 

S.  3P  E     Um  er-ROs  S.  53^  E.  ^0'^  ^^^^^  W. 
JedOr  S.      E.  Jeb'ah  S.  65°  E. 
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Tisible.   Zftnik'a  lies  on  the  low  slope  of  a  hill  not  far 

east  of  'A in  Siiems.  The  Wely  Neby  Biilus  (Paiilus) 
is  on  a  lower  bill  near  the  plain,  half  an  hour  distant; 
and  Yarmdk  among  the  hills  furth^  South  at  about 
the  same  distance.  iVcar  Aebv  liulu.s  was  said  to  be 
a  Tillage  called  Arbajn.  Still  beyond,  nearer  the 
plain,  and  near  where  Wady  es-Siirar  issues  upon  it,  a 
deserted  site  ealled  Tibneh  was  spoken  of,  not  visible 
fium  Beit  Nettif.  Near  Tell  Zaknriva  is  also  a  vil- 
lage  Zakanya,  in  which  is  a  Mukam  (station,  tomb)| 
dedicated  to  Zechariah. 

Among  the  places  here  visible,  not  less  than  ten 
appear  to  bear  names  which  have  come  down  from 
antiquity ;  and  these  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
sUll  marking  the  same  ancient  sites.  Shuweikeh  we 
have  formerly  found  to  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  So- 
coh  ;  and  it  here,  as  we  shall  see  later,  answers  to 
the  Socoh  of  the  plain  of  Judab/ — ^Jeb^ah  and  Jedur, 
and  also  SOr'ah  and  'Ain  Shems,  we  have  already 
noted  as  the  Gibeah  of  Judah,  Gedor,  Zorah,  and  Beth- 
shemesh,  of  Scripture.^  Not  far  from  Zorah  lay  also 
Zanoah,  which  was  re-inhabited  after  the  exile;  and 
to  this  the  name  and  site  of  Z&nik'a  still  correspond.^ — 
In  Tibneh  we  may  recognise  the  TImnah  or  Timnath 
of  Dan,  the  city  ui  Samson's  wife,  lu  which  he  "  went 
down"  from  Zorah ;  it  lies  south  of  west  from  Zorah, 
and  not  more  than  an  hour  distant  from  it.*  We  were 


1)  Josh.  XV.  35.   See  p.  195. 

2)  See  above,  pp.  327,  338— 
340.  The  proofs  in  respect  to 
Beth-flhemeth  will  be  given  in  coo> 
sexion  with  our  •obiequentvffitto 
that  spot.  June  8th 

3)  Josh.  XV.  34.  Neh.  xi.  30. 
The  name  Zonua  existed  in  Je- 
nme't  day,  in  the  region  of  Eleo- 
theropoliis  on  the  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  Onomnst.  art.  Zanoliua. — 
Auother  Zanoah  lay  upon  the 
noniitaiiis  ofindnl^  Joeh.  xv.  9S* 


4)  JoBh.  XV.  10.  xix.  n.  Judg, 
A IV.  I.  5,  2  T'liroti.  x.vviii.  18. — 
Auulher  Tiiiinuii  lay  in  the  mouo- 
taini  of  Judah,  Jo«b.  zv.  57.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  12-14.  Still  a  third  Tim- 
nah  or  Thamna  lay  not  far  from 
Lydda,  and  gave  name  to  the  "  To- 
parcliia  Thamnitica"  in  that  quar- 
ter; Joeeph.  B.  J.  III.  3.  5.  Ono- 
mvi^t.  art.  Thamtm.  This  waa 
prohably  the  Timnah  fortitied  by 
Bacchides ;  1  Mace.  ix.  50.  Joseph. 
Ant.  XUl.  1.  & 
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therefore  now  amid  the  scenes  of  Samson's  history  and 
exploits. — Yarmdk  seems  to  represent  the  Jannuth  of 
Scripture,  a  city  in  tlie  plain  of  Judah  not  far  from 
Socoh,  which  so  early  as  the  days  of  Eusebius  aiul  Je- 
rome was  already  called  Jermucha,  and  lay  ten  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Jerusalem.^ — Niisfh  an- 
swers to  the  Nezib  of  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and 
to  the  Nasib  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  lying  seven  iniies 
from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron.^ — ^The  name 
Zakariych,  as  applied  to  a  yillage,  does  not  indeed 
belong  to  Scripture;  yet  it  here  probably  marks  the 
site  of  the  Caphar  Zachariae  luentioned  by  Sozomen 
in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis.^ 

The  name  of  Beit  Nettf  f  itself  has  probably  come 
down  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  hud  no 
ancient  place  corresponding  to  it.  A  village  ^Netopha  is 
indeed  mentioned  in  Scripture;  it  lay,  however,  some- 
where between  Bethlehem  and  Anathoth.^  The  Rab- 
bins speak  also  of  a  valley  called  Beth  Xetopha;  but 
the  present  place  is  on  a  high  hilL^ 

Beit  Nettif  is  a  small  village  near  the  western  esr 
tremity  of  the  district  'Ark(kb,  which  constitutes  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  province  of  Jerusalem.  Its  inlial>itants 
are  of  the  Keis  party.  Throughout  the  provinces  of 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
villages  are  broken  up  into  two  great  parties;  one 
called  Keis  (Keisiyeh),  and  Uie  other  Yemen  (Yenie- 


1)  Josh.  XV.  35.  Neh.  xL  29. 
Onomast.  art.  Jermus.— The  *Ja- 
rimuih'  of  Jerome,  wliirh  lie  says 
l^y  Juur  miles  Irom  Eleutheropolis, 
ia  not  improbably  the  same  place ; 
■ince  it  is  also  said  to  have  been 
adjacent  to  Eshtaol,  which  must 
certainly  have  been  much  nearer 
to  Znrah.  and  if-  placed  by  the  same 
wnlcrs  at  tea  miles  from  Eleulhe- 
ropolif ;  Joah.  xv.  33.  xii.  4L  Ooo- 
mast.  art.  Estfuiid. 

2)  Joah.  XV.  43.  OnomaaL  art 


3)  Sozom.  Hist.  Ecc.  IX.  17.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  visited  bjr 
St.  Wiliibald  on  hit»  way  from  Goxa 
to  Hebron  ;  Hndoepor.  20.  p.377.— 
The  Beth  Zacharia  of  the  first 
book  ofMaccabaeaand  of  Joaephui^ 
aeema  to  have  laia  somewhere  iip> 
on  ihf'  mountains  of  Judah  ^♦'f 
the  notices  coiieoted  by  Keiao^ 
pp.  G6U,  753. 

4)  Ezra  ii.  S8.  Neh.  tiL 
Reland  Palaest.  p.  909. 

5)  Roiaad  Pakait.  p»  630. 
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nijeb);  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  province  being 
mostly  Yemenfyeh,  and  those  of  the  latter  Keisiyeh. 

Xo  person  of  whom  we  inquired,  could  tell  the  origin 
or  the  nature  of  this  distinction;  except  that  it  goes 
back  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  does  not  now 
pertain  in  any  degree  to  religious  worship  or  doctrine. 
It  seems  indeed  to  consist  in  little  more  than  the  fact, 
tkat  one  is  the  enemy  of  the  other.  In  ibrnier  times 
blood  was  often  shed  in  their  quarrels ;  but  now  all 
are  quiet.  Yet  this  inbred  enmity  shows  itself  in  mu^ 
tual  distrust  and  calumny ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
ground,  that  the  Sheikh  of  Beit  'Atab,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  of  the  Yemen  party,  spoke  evil  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Keisiyeh  of  Beit  Nettif. 

We  did  not  hear  of  the  prevalence  ol  these  parties 
ill  any  other  region  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  sin- 
gular, that  the  same  names  of  hostile  parties  existed 
in  Syria  in  the  very  first  century  of  Muhammedanism. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire,  whether  there  is 
perhaps  any  connexion  between  parties  thus  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  seventh  and  in  the  nineteenth 
centuries.^ 

W  e  found  tlie  inhabitants  of  Beit  Nettif  very  civil 
and  hospitable;  the  bad  reports  about  them  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.   In  the  evening  several  of 

the  chief  men  visited  us  in  our  tent,  drank  coilee,  and 
gave  us  much  information.  On  going  away,  one  of 
them,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  a  Sheikh,  (though  he 
seemed  not  to  be  the  chief  Sheikh,)  inquired  if  we 
would  have  a  couple  of  men  from  the  village  to  watch 

1)  Abulfeda  nientione  a  great  Edrisi  has  likcwine  the  name  Keis, 

baUle  between  the  Yemeniyeh  and  as  of  a  tribe  in  the  South  of  Palcs- 

KeiBiyeh,  A.  H.  64  (A.  D.  684)  at  tine ;  p.  341.  ed.  Jaubert.  The  same 

Merj    R&hat    near    Damascus;  parties  formerly  prevailed  tlirou^fli- 

which  is  also  cclebratf'fl  li\  Arabian  out  Mount  Leoanon.  both  among 

poeta.   Aimales  ad  Atui.  bi.   Ta-  the  Druzes  and  the  Glu-istiaa  pop- 

pokiSyriae  ed.  Kohler  p.  17.  See  ulation;  Niebahr  ReiBebeecbr.  fl. 

•bo  Reuke'8  Nole,  ibid.  p.  197.—  p.  447.  Burckhardt  p.  159.  * 
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during  the  night.  This  we  declined,  as  unnecessary. 
We  beard  however  the  voices  of  men  all  night  around 
our  tent,  whom  we  took  to  be  persons  watching  the 
threshing  iloors  of  barley,  and  enjoying  the  comfort  of  * 
our  fire ;  indeed  they  disturbed  our  sleep  by  their  ulk- 
ing,  and  especially  by  their  loud  manner  of  story- 
telling. In  the  morning,  we  learned  that  the  Sheikh 
himself  and  two  men  had  kept  guard  during  the  night 
of  their  own  accord,  and  witiiout  expecting  any  remu- 
neration. We  afterwards  found  the  same  custom  at 
most  of  the  villages  where  we  encamped.  It  arises, 
however,  rather  out  of*  a  regard  lor  their  own  security, 
than  from  any  particular  respect  towards  tiie  stranger. 
Every  village  is  made  responsible  by  the  government 
for  all  thefts  committed  within  its  precinets ;  had  we 
at  any  time  lost  any  thing  by  tUeti  or  robbery,  on  com- 
plaining to  the  government,  the  village  where  the  loss 
occurred  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  it  good. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  for  their  own  sakes, 
they  usually  preferred  to  set  a  watch  aiound  our 
tent. 

Being  now  oif  the  track  of  all  former  traTellen^ 
we  came  in  contact  here  with  oriental  hospitality  in 

its  priuiitivo  and  genuine  form.  The  villagers  sup- 
plied us  With  every  tiling  we  desired ;  regarding  it  as 
an  honour,  and  without  expecting  a  recompense.  Such 
is  the  custom  of  all  these  mountains.  The  Fell&hfn 
never  sell  Ibod  to  one  another;  but  every  strancrer  is 
tlie  gue^l  of  the  village.  Our  five  nmleteers,  honest 
and  faithful  peasants  from  the  village  of  Lifta  near 
Jerusalem,  never  thought  of  paying  for  their  food;  not 
for  the  sake  of  spunginij,  like  our  former  Mukariyeh, 
but  because  it  was  lurnisiied  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  every  village  there  is  a  public  room,  or 
more  than  one,  according  to  the  size  and  ability  of  the 
place,  devoted  to  the  entertaimueut  oi  strangexs.  Such 
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a  room  is  called  a  Menzil  or  Medafeh,  a  guest-room.^ 
The  guest  lodges  in  the  Menzil,  and  his  food  is  sup- 
plied by  the  families,  to  avIiosc  circle  it  belongs. 
•  Sometimes  they  take  turns  in  his  entertainment ;  at 
other  times  it  is  left  to  those  who  offer  themselves,  or 
rather  who  claim  the  privilege.  If  the  guest  be  a  per- 
son of  consequence,  iL  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a 
sheep  or  goat,  a  lamb  or  kid,  is  killed  for  him.  The 
Keisiyeh  usually  kill  two ;  one  for  the  guest,  and 
another  for  the  people  of  the  place.  When  the  guest 
is  a  common  man,  as  a  muleteer  or  the  like,  he  is  fed 
with  rice,  or  whatever  may  be  the  ordmary  iood  of  the 
tteople  themselves.  The  guest  gives  nothing  as  a 
lemuneration  when  he  leaves.  To  offer  money  would 
be  taken  as  an  insult;  and  to  receive  it  would  be  a 
great  disgrace.  Such  is  universally  the  manner  of 
entertainment  in  the  villages  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Syria.' 

On  the  more  travelled  roads,  the  Franks  have  bro- 
ken in  upon  this  custom ;  and  the  people  have  learned 
to  receive  pay  from  foreigners.  We  too  left  our  ser- 
vant behind  us  in  this  villaije,  to  offer  pay  for  the  milk 
and  other  articles  we  had  purchased,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was  received;  though  subsequently  in  sev- 
eral cases  it  was  refused. 

Friday^  May  \%th.  We  rose  early,  and  found  the 
lower  hill-country  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  over  which 
the  tops  of  the  hills  were  seen  like  islands.  The  mist 
however  soon  rose  from  the  landscape,  and  left  behind 
a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  fine  breeze  the  whole  day. 
The  bheikh  who  was  with  us  last  evenuig  came 
again  early,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  making  observa- 
tions ;  and  as  we  left,  he  accompanied  us,  in  token  of 
respect,  quite  out  of  the  village. 

1)  See  tlM  refereneoi  above,  ]».  122,  Nole2. 
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The  ^reat  object  before  us  to-day,  was  to  search 
for  the  long  lost  site  of  the  ancient  Eleutheropolis,  an 
important  episcopal  city  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cnto- 
ries,  assumed  indeed  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome  as  the 
central  point  in  southern  Palestine,  from  wliich  to  fix 
the  position  of  many  other  places.  We  had  been 
making  inquiries  ever  since  we  first  reached  Jenisalem, 
to  ascertain  whether  auy  name  or  any  ruins  stiil  ex- 
isted in  the  same  quarter,  which  might  afibrd  a  clue 
fi>r  determining  this  ancient  site.  But  no  trace  of 
any  such  name  could  be  found ;  nor  could  we  hear  of 
any  such  ruins,  excepting  at  a  place  called  Beit  Jibrin. 
These  the  Arabs  described  in  extravagant  terms ;  and 
although  we  placed  little  reliance  upon  their  accounts, 
yet  we  determined  to  visit  the  spot  ourselves  in  the 
course  of  our  journey.  On  arriving  at  BeitNettif,  we 
were  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  several  places,  whose  distances  from  Eleo- 
theropolis  are  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Thus  tlie  distance  both  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Zorali  is 
given  at  ten  Roman  miles  towards  Nicopolis ;  that  of 
Jarmuth  ( Jarmuch)  also  at  ten  miles  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  of  Socoh  (Shuweikeh)  at  nine  miles  to- 
wards the  same  city,  probably  on  another  road.*  The 
lirst  three  places  all  lay  within  a  circle  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  West  of  North  from  Beit  Nettif ;  and  these  dis- 
tances, we  thought,  might  perhaps  serve  us  in  some 
measure  as  a  clue,  in  our  5>earcli  alter  the  site  of  Elleu- 
theropolis  itself. 

We  left  Beit  Nettif  at  7  o'clock,  descending  imme- 
diately southwesterly  into  Wady  es-SQmt,  in  order  to 
strike  again  the  Aski^lou  branch  oi  ilie  ancient  road, 
which  passes  down  this  valley.  The  hillnside  was 
covered  with  fine  groves  of  olive-trees,  some  of  them 
planted  in  rows  like  a  regular  orchard ;  which  is  not 

1)  Onomast.  arts.  Bethsami$f  8aar€tt  JermuM,  8occho, 
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usaally  the  case.   Twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the 

bottom ;  and  we  now  followed  down  Wady  es-Siimt 
on  a  course  W.  by  N.  This  valley  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  three  Wadys  at  a  gpint  directly  S.  of  Beit 
Netttf,  yiz.  Wady  el-Muslirr  coming  from  the  East 
Northeast;  Wady  es-Silr,alargi  valley  from  the  South; 
and  a  smaller  one  from  the  N.  N.  E.  just  under  Beit 
Nettff  The  bottom  is  a  fine  fertile  plain  with  moder* 
ate  hills  on  each  side.  It  was  now  covered  with  fields 
of  ^ain,  except  towards  the  western  part ;  where  are 
a  good  many  of  the  trees  here  called  Sumt,  Irom  which 
the  valley  takes  its  name.' 

We  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  now  dry, 
and  soon  came  upon  the  ancient  road,  which  had  fol- 
lowed down  Wady  el-Musurr.  The  other  or  (jiassa 
branch  goes  off  more  to  the  left^  and  crosses  Wady  es- 
8ftr  near  an  immense  Butm-tree  about  twenty  min- 
utes south  of  the  June liou  ul'  the  vallies.  On  our  left,  in 
a  gap  of  the  southern  hill,  we  now  had  the  ruins  of 
Shuweikeh,  the  Socoh  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  which  is 
enumerated  with  Jarmuth,  AduUam,  and  Azekah, 
and  lay  nine  Uoaian  miles  from  l^^leutberopolis  to- 
wards Jerusalem.^  It  was  therefore  not  iar  irom  Jar- 
muth ;  as  it  now  also  lies  not  far  distant  from  Yarmuk, 
about  half  an  hour. 

Another  mention  of  Socoh  enables  us  to  determine 


1)  The  form  Snrot  pccms  to  be 
merely  a  cnrrnpi  ])r(>minci:iii<)U  of 
the  word  A^uut,  the  proper  Arabic 
and  Egyptian  name  for  the  treo 
whose  I  nut  is  called  Karadh.  This 
is  the  Afimom  Nilotica  of  Forskali 
Fiora  Ae^ypt.  Arab.  p.  LXX VII  i 
and  the  Acacia  vera  9.  Arahica  of 
later  botanists,  Sprenjjel  Hist.  Rei 
Herbar.  I.  pp.  2(59,  270.  The  Arn- 
bic  name;  Simt  vnrionsly  writtrn 
by  the  Arabs  thciiiwolvey.  It  in  a 
t£orny  tree  resmblitig  the  Tulh 
or  Seyftl,  with  which  it  hat  some- 


timp'5  been  confounded. — This  Ar- 
al >ic  name  aftordR  an  apt  etynK)IoL'"y 
lor  theHeb.riLiC,  i.  q.naa^r,  the  »S7/  *Y- 
fim-wood  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxv. 
5,  10, 13,  etc.)  which  was  probably 
the  same  tree  ;  sre  Celsius  Hiero- 
bot.  I.  p.  498,  seq.  Ge«nn.  I. ox. 
Heb.  art.  n::r.  R«)3cnmuller  I»ilil. 
Altertlium.-ik.  IV.  i.  p.  1^77.  These 
writers  however  GODTouDd  the  Aca- 
cia vera  (Sunt)  with  the  Acacia 
gummiff'ra  (Tiilh). 

2)  ion)!.  XV.  35.  Sec  pp.  341, 348. 
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the  ancient  name  of  this  fine  valley;  and  fixes  it 
the  scene  of  a  memorahle  event  in  Scripture  histoiji 

the  combat  of  David  and  Goliath.  We  are  told  that 
the  Philistines  "  were  gathered  together  at  Socoii 
which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  pitched  between  Socoh 
and  Azekah.  And  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together  and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Klah, 
and  set  the  battle  in  array  agamst  the  Philistines. 
And  the  Philistines  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one 
side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side; 
and  there  was  a  valley  between  them."  *  The  mention 
of  Azekah  shows  that  the  Socoh  meant,  can  only  be 
this  place ;  and  the  valley  between  the  armies,  the 
▼alley  of  Blah,  in  which  the  combat  took  place,  could 
well  be  no  other  than  the  present  \^  ady  es-Sumt.  It 
took  its  name  Eiah  ul  old  irom  the  Terebintli  (Butm), 
of  which  the  largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine 
still  stands  in  the  vicinity ;  just  as  now  it  takes  its 
name  es-Sumt  (Sunt)  from  the  acacias  which  are  scat- 
tered in  it " 

We  now  pursued  our  way  down  the  valley,  rejoic- 
ing  in  having  thus  been  able  to  discover  and  visit  the 

spot,  where  the  youthful  warrior  and  poet,  in  firm  re- 
liance on  the  God  of  Israel,  made  his  first  gh^rious 
essay  as  the  champion  of  his  people.  At  7^  4(y  we 
reached  a  well  by  the  way-side,  called  Btr  Killldhia, 
alxmt  twent v-five  or  thirty  feet  deep,  with  several 
drinking  trouglis  of  wood.  Filteen  mmutes  later,  the 
rains  of  Jenn&beh  were  upon  the  hill  at  our  left.  At 
8  o'clock  Wady  es-SQmt  turned  to  the  right,  nearly 
North,  passing  off  between  Tell  Zakari  \  a  on  the  left 
and  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  right,  perhaps 

1)  1  Sam.  xvli.  1-3.  Hanina;  and  points  out  the  place 

2)  Monastic  tradition,  as  we  of  David 'f5  combat  at  a  spot  north 
have  seen,  asaigns  the  name  of  ol'  'A in  K&rim,  not  Ic^  tliaji  live 
Elah,  or  TurpeoUae  (Terebinth)  or  eiz  houn  <UBtant  from  Soeoh. 
Valley^  to'  the  great  Wady  Beit  See  above^  p.  145^  NoteSL 
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half  an  hour  distant ;  and  then  bendmg  again  more  to 
the  left,  and  mnning  to  the  plain.'   A  road  to  Ramleh 

here  left  ours,  passing  down  the  valley. 

We  continued  on  the  ancient  road  in  a  direct 
ecNune,  and  ascended  the  ridge  towards  the  West, 
reaching  the  top  at  8k  o'clock.  Here  a  narrower  val- 
ley lay  before  us,  runuiiig  off  in  the  direction  W.  N. 
W.  The  numerous  olive-groves  in  this  valley  and 
upon  the  hilhi  around,  gave  the  country  almost  a 
wooded  appearance.  The  ^jreat  western  plain  was 
here  visible ;  and  in  it  at  some  distance  an  isolated 
oblong  hill,  or  short  ridge,  called  Tell  es-Saiieh,  a  very 
conspicuous  point,  on  which  our  guide  said  there  were 
ruins." 

We  descended  into  tlie  narrow  valley ;  and  after 
fifteen  minutes  passed  'Ajjikr,  a  small  village  on  the 
left.   At  8|  o'clock,  there  was  another  ancient  well 

in  the  valley,  exhibiting  quite  a  pa.^lnral  scene  of  pa- 
triarchal days.  Many  cattle,  flocks  ol  sheep  and  kids, 
and  also  camels,  were  all  waiting  around  the  well ; 
while  men  and  women  were  busily  employed  in  draw- 
ing water  for  them.  These  people  at  once  offered  and 
drew  water  for  us  and  our  thirsty  animals,  without 
the  expectation  of  reward.  The  well  was  square  and 
narrow ;  by  measuring  the  rope  we  found  the  depth  to 
be  sixty  feet.  A  platiunn  of  very  large  stones  was 
built  up  around  it,  and  there  were  many  drinking 
troughs.  On  the  platform  was  fixed  a  small  reel  for 
the  rope,  which  a  man,  seated  on  a  level  with  the  axis, 
wound  up,  by  j)ullin^  the  upper  part  of  the  reel  to- 
wards him  with  his  hands,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
pushed  the  lower  part  from  him  with  the  ieet.  Thia  ^ 
may  not  improbably  have  been  the  ancient  Egyptian 
manner  of  watering  with  the  foot."^  ' 


9.)  Tiu  1  ( 11  l  ore  from  this  spot  this  pubject  ia  Note  11,  at  the  end 
N.  70^  VV.  auii  lieit  Nettil*  S.  85°  E.    of  Vol.  1, 


3)  Deut.  xi.  10.    Sec  more  ou 
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In  coming  thus  far  from  Beit  Netttf,  an  hour  aud 
three  quarters,  we  had  on  the  whole  made  no  southing 

whatever,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Our  relative  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  Sur  ah,  *Ain  Shems,  and  Yarmuk 
was  indeed  changed ;  these  places  all  now  lying  £ast 
of  North ;  and  being,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  not  far 
from  an  Iiour  to  an  hour  aud  a  Iiall' distant.  We  knew 
too,  that  we  must  now  be  at  least  approaching:  the  an- 
cient road  running  North  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nico- 
polis ;  and  there  was  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose, 
thai  \v(j  cuuld  not  ])e  more  than  two  or  at  the  most  two 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  the  site  of  the  former  city.* 
But  with  all  our  inquiry,  we  could  hear  of  no  ruins  of 
any  kind,  except  the  great  ones  (as  they  were  called) 
at  Beit  Jibriu,  and  the  slighter  imcs  at  Icll  cs-Safieh. 
The  latter  place  seemed  to  be  nmch  too  far  both  to- 
wards the  North  and  West ;  it  being  apparently  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  this  point.  We  there- 
fore df  terniined  at  any  rate  first  to  visit  the  ruiiis  .it 
Beit  Jibriu ;  and  then  to  take  such  a  course  as  cir- 
cumstances might  dictate. 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  mmutes  at  the  well,  we 
now  at  U*'  ur>  turned  to  the  left  almost  at  a  riixht  an- 
gle, and  ])roceeded  on  a  course  about  S.  by  W.  We 
had  heard  all  along,  and  especially  from  the  Sheikh  of 
Beit  Nettif,  of  a  great  cavern  in  this  quarter,  a  con- 
vent under  ground,  huge  enough  (it  was  said)  to  c»>n- 
tain  all  the  Pasha's  troops.  We  had  hoped  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  cave  of  Makkedah,  which  Eusebins 
and  Jerome  place  eiixht  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis* 
According  to  our  reckoning,  however,  we  had  already 
travelled  too  far  for  this.   At  9^  40',  a  few  steps  be- 

1)  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  p.  147.  See  also  Note  VII,  eod  of 

that  our  muni  rale  of  travel  with  Vol.  I. 

horses  find  jiml.-^.  in  a  rrjjion  Hkc         9)  josh.  x.  10.  16,  seq.   XV.  41. 

rliis,  was  very  regularly  three  Ro-  Onomust.  art.  AlaceUa, 
mail  miles  an  hour.  See  above^ 
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yciid  a  Tillage  named  Deir  Dabbft'ii)  we  came  to  tbe 

cavern  (so  called)  of  which  we  were  in  search,  just 
by  our  road  on  the  lejft.  Although  not  Makkedab, 
yet  the  place  is  certainly  a  great  cariosity. 

In  the  soft  limestone  or  chalky  rock)  which  the  soO 
here  scarcely  co^  ers,  are  several  irregular  pits,  some 
nearly  square,  and  ail  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep, 
with  perpendicular  sides.  Whether  these  pits  are 
natural  or  artificial,  it  might  at  first  be  difficult  to  say. 
In  the  sides  are  irregular  doors  or  low  arched  passages, 
much  obstructed  by  rubbish,  leading  into  large  excac 
Tstiona  in  the  adjacent  rock  in  the  form  of  tall  domes 
or  bell-shaped  apartments,  varying  in  height  from 
twenty  to  thirty  leet,  and  in  diameter  from  ten  or 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  or  more.  The  top  of  the  dome 
qsoally  terminates  in  a  small  circular  opening  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  above,  admitting  light  into  the 
cavern.  Tiicse  apartments  are  mostly  in  clusters, 
three  or  four  together,  communicating  with  each  other. 
Around  one  pit  towards  the  S.  W.  we  found  sixteen 
such  apartments  thus  connected,  forming  a  sort  of 
iabyrmth.  They  are  all  hewn  very  regularly ;  but 
many  are  partly  broken  down ;  and  it  is  not  impossi* 
ble,  that  the  pits  themselves  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  falling  in  of  similar  domes.  Some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  ornamented,  either  near  the  bottom  or  high 
np,  or  both,  with  rows  of  small  holes  or  niches,  like 
pigeon-holes,  extending  quite  around  the  wall.  In  the 
lare^est  cluster,  in  the  innermost  dome,  ii  rough  block 
ol  the  limestone  has  been  left  standing  on  one  side, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  as  if  a  rude  pulpit  or  a  pedes- 
tal for  a  statue.  In  the  same  apartment  are  several 
crosses  cut  in  the  wall;  and  in  aiiotiier  of  the  same 
Miite,  are  several  very  old  Cufic  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  is  quite  long.  These  we  neglected  to  copy, 
much  to  our  subsequent  regret ;  although  from  what 
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we  elsewhere  saw,  they  probably  would  throw  no 
light  upon  the  age  and  character  of  these  singular 
excavations. 

What  then  could  hare  been  the  object  of  these 

caverns'?    Cisterns  they  were  not;  and  quarries  they 
could  hardly  have  been ;  as  the  stone  is  not  hard 
enough  for  building,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  vici- 
nity erected  with  mich  stone.   Or,  if  quarries,  why 
then  e><.cavale  in  this  peculiar  and  difficult  form,  when 
all  is  so  near  the  surface  7  Tiie  form  in  itself  resembles 
that  of  the  subterranean  magasuies  aniund  many  of 
the  villages  at  the  present  day ;  and  naturally  suggests 
the  idea,  tliat  these  caverns  too  may  have  been  intended 
for  magazines  of  grain.    But  their  great  number,  and 
especially  the  fact  of  theur  communicating  with  each 
other,  is  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothesis.   I  am 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery;  and  the  similar  excava- 
«  tions  which  we  afterwards  saw  on  our  second  visit  to 
Beit  Jibrfn,  serve  only  to  render  the  whole  matter  still 
more  inexplicable.   We  afterwards  found  reason  to 
suppose,  ttiat  llie  ancient  Gatli-Rimmon  was  situated 
here  or  in  the  vicmity.^ 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  exploring  these  cav- 
erns. Proceeding  on  our  way  at  10^  35',  we  came  in 
fifteen  minutes  to  a  village  on  our  right  called  Ra'iia. 
with  fields  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Our  guide,  by  mis- 
take) now  took  a  road  lying  to  the  left  of  the  right  one, 
but  parallel  to  it  This  brought  us  at  11^  25'  to  Kud- 
na,  a  small  village,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
ancient  building.  A  portion  of  the  western  wall  is 
standing,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
built  of  large  stones.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it 
was  once  a  church,  or  perhaps  a  castle  i  it  seemed 
older  than  the  age  of  the  crusades. 

1)  See  under  May  22d  and  at    ing  EIeuthero}K}Us,  on  tiie  tubit- 
ths  •ol  of  ths  diMOMioii  renpect-    queot  day,  May  33d. 
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Our  way  wound  much,  leading  us  through  broad 
arable  Wadya  among  the  low  busby  bills.   We  were 

now  verging  towards  the  border  of  tlie  liilly  tract  and 
the  great  plain  on  the  West,  where  hiii  and  plain  pass 
over  into  each  other;  and  where  the  frequent  and 
shallow  Wadys,  running  in  all  directions,  render  it 
diiHcult  to  mark  their  general  course,  or  to  distinguish 
any  main  trunk.  As  we  approached  Beit  Jibrin,  how- 
erer,  we  travelled  along  a  fine  open  valley  or  plain, 
running  from  S.  to  N.  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  Wadys.  It  passes  onwards  to  the  great 
plain,  where  it  sweeps  round  on  the  South  of  Tell  es- 
Sifiehy  forming  apparently  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  Wady  Simsiiii,  which  we  afterwards  encountered  on 
our  way  to  Gaza. 

In  this  valley  along  the  road  were  traces  of  ancient 
walls,  once  probably  enclosing  fields ;  and  in  several 

places  we  saw  short  rude  pillars,  Avhicli  at  first  we  • 
thought  might  have  been  intended  as  Roman  mile- 
stones. For  this  however  they  were  too  numerous ; 
and  they  more  probably  once  served  as  private  land^ 
marks,  between  the  fields  of  different  owners.  We 
reached  Beit  Jibrtn  at  I2i  o^clock,  situated  among  low 
hills  at  the  head  of  this  main  valley,  where  it  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  smaller  Wadys,  and 
runs  at  iirst  N.  N.  W.  The  site  is  so  shut  in  by  hills, 
that  no  other  places  are  visible  from  it.  Like  most  of 
the  villages  in  this  region,  it  is  surrounded  with  olive> 
trees ;  and  beneath  one  of  these,  northwest  of  the 
ruins,  we  spread  our  carpets,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  entered  upon  our  examination 
of  this  interesting  spot 

Here  is  a  village  with  ruins,  apparently  of  differ* 
ent  ages,  and  more  extensive  and  massive  than  any  we 
saw  in  i'aiestine,  except  the  substructions  of  the  an- 
cient temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Haram  at  Hebron. 
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They  coBsist  of  the  remains  of  a  fortraw  of  immeDse 

strength^  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded  enclo- 
sure, encompaflfied  by  a  very  ancieat  and  strong  walL 
This  outer  wall  was  built  of  large  squared  stones  un- 
cemented.  It  has  been  mostly  thrown  down ;  but  on 
the  northern  side  il  is  still  several  feet  in  height,  run- 
ning along  the  southern  bank  of  the  water-bed  of  the 
Wady  which  comes  down  from  the  E.  N.  £•  In  the 
otherquarter  also  it  isstill  distinctly  to  be  traced.  Along 
this  wall  on  the  inside,  towards  the  West  and  North- 
west, is  a  row  of  ancient  massive  vaults  with  hue  round 
arches,  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  wall  itseli 
These  are  now  nearly  covered  by  the  accumulated 
rubhish  ;  yet  some  of  them  still  serve  as  dwell incrs  for 
the  inhabitants.  The  northern  wall  of  this  exterior 
enclosure^  representing  the  diameter  firom  East  to 
West,  measured  six  hundred  feet ;  and  the  other  diam- 
eter cannot  be  much  less.  The  character  of  this  wall 
and  of  these  vaults,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are  of 
Roman  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  this  area  stands  an  irregular  castle, 
the  lower  parts  oi  which  seem  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
exterior  wall ;  but  it  has  obviously  been  built  up  again 
in  more  modem  times.  Indeed,  an  inscription  over  the 
gate-way  shows  that  it  was  last  repaired  by  the  Turks 
in  A  H.  958/  (A.  D.  1551,)  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built.  The  northen 
and  western  sides  alone  are  regular ;  the  former  mesr 
sured  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  the  latter 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  ieet.  The  gate  was  now 
shut  up ;  and  the  court  wiUiin  planted  with  tobacco^ 
so  far  as  there  was  room  among  the  heaps  of  stones 

and  rubbiijh.  The  wails  are  so  farbrokeji  down,  that 
we  could  clamber  over  thciu  and  enter  witliout  di£- 

1)  I  follow  here  the  Journal  of    notes  made  oo  the  epothave  A.H. 
my  Gompomon;  my  own  peocil-  94d. 
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ciilt7«  The  interior  of  the  castle  was  ftiU  of  archcli 

and  vaults ;  and  the  people  told  us  of  a  church  with 
pictures  in  the  southern  part,  now  shut  up  and  indeed 
buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Several  mnali  marble  eol* 
Bums  were  strewed  around.  The  area  of  the  enclosure, 

outside  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  partly  the  modern 
hovels  of  the  village  ;  partly  by  patches  of  tobacco  and 
vegetables ;  while  in  the  northern  and  eastern  quar- 
ters, it  is  ccmfusedly  covtered  with  heaps  of  stooesi  the 
materials  of  ancient  walls  and  structures. 

The  situation  of  this  fortress  was  low,  on  a  point 
between  two  Wadys^  one  coming  from  the  £.  N«  B. 
and  the  other  from  the  S.  8.  E»  Back  of  the  village 
the  ground  rises  into  hills,  w  hich  must  have  overlooked 
the  fortress.  The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  ex* 
tended  for  some  distance  along  the  open  valley  towards 
the  N.  E.  In  this  part  are  still  remains  of  liie  former 
wail  and  dwellings.  Just  by  the  village  on  the  West, 
in  the  other  Wady,  is  a  large  public  well,  around  which 
cattle  and  flocks  were  collected  for  watering. 

Twenty  minutes  from  the  village,  in  the  direction 
S.  28^  E.  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church, 
bearing  the  name  of  Santa  Hanneh  (St.  Anne),  situ- 
ated on  higher  doping  ground  near  the  head  of  the 
southern  Wady,  northeast  of  its  water-course.  In  fol- 
lowing up  the  Wady  to  this  spot,  we  passed  two  other 
wells.  One  of  them  about  half  way,  was  quite  large; 
flocks  and  herds  were  gathered  around  both ;  while 
men  and  women  were  drawing  water  and  filling  for 
them  the  many  drinking  troughs,  presenting  an  ani- 
mated scene  of  oriental  pastoral  life.  Of  the  church, 
only  the  eastern  end  is  standing,  including  the  niche 
of  the  great  altar,  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of 
large  hewn  stones  of  strong  and  beautiful  masonry. 
The  foundations  remain  throughout;  and  there  are 
subterraneous  vaults,  with  windows  on  the  north  side. 
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Indeed,  tlie  cdi&ce  stood  oa  round  arches ;  which  with 
the  foundations  seem  nearly  of  the  same  character  and 
antiquity  as  the  fortress  itselfJ   In  the  Wady  near  by 

are  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  villasfe.  Southwest  of 
the  cburcli,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wady,  rises  a 
truncated  Tell  of  a  chalky  and  singular  appearance. 
We  had  been  told  of  a  fountain  near  the  church,  which 
became  dry  for  a  part  of  the  year ;  but  it  turned  out, 
that  our  informant  meant  only  a  well  at  some  dis- 
tance northeast,  where  men  were  drawing  water  fat 
their  Hocks.  This  we  found  to  be  fifty-two  feet  deep^ 
dug  mostly  in  the  solid  rock,  and  apparently  ancient 
There  is  another  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  S.  W.  of  the 
ehurch,  which  was  now  dry.^ 

In  returning  to  the  vilhige,  as  we  passed  one  of  the 
wells  where  the  people  were  watering  their  flocks,  a 
man  called  out  to  us:  "Do  not  be  long,"  that  is,  in 
coming  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  were  supposed  to  be  in  search  ol  our 
hereditary  estates.  Such  expressions  we  olltea  heard; 
and  this  desire  for  a  Frank  government  or  Frank  pro- 
tection we  found  to  be  universal  in  Syria,  among  both 
Christians  and  Muhammedans;  not  exceptiiinr  even 
the  Bedawin.  On  this  ground  we  were  everywhere 
well  received.*  Here  at  Beit  Jibrin  the  people  were 
kind  and  communicative.  The  Sheikh  of  the  village 
was  understood  to  be  absent,  and  we  did  not  now 
see  hiai. 

Beit  Jibrin  is  a  village  of  moderate  sise,  the  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Gaza,  beginning  just 
West  of  Beti  NettSf,  called  the  district  of  the ' Azazeh. 

1)  The  onl^  alltuion  1  find  to  Hanneh  Uie  following  bearinfi 

this  church  is  in  Gaufr.  Vinisoxif,  were  lalcen :  Tell  es-Sftfieh  N.  ^ 

Iter  Hierosol.  Regis  Rirlmrdi,  etc.  W.  Beit  'Alftb  N.  63*  E.  Min*ln 

v.  44,  in  Gale  Scriptores  Historiae  S.       E.   DQra  on  ihc  mountaia 

Angl.  rom.  11.  p.  375.  See  lurther  S.  44°  E. 
on  p.  361,  Note  1.  3)  See  aleo  at  Bfa'ln,  p.  199 

S)  From  the  hill  jastS.or8aiita  above. 
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It  takes  this  name  from  an  ancient  family  of  Sheikhs, 
formerly  hereditary  lords  of  Beit  Jibrtn,  and  of  great 

power  ill  tliese  parts,  being  one  of  tlie  three  cliief  fam- 
ilies of  the  Kcisiyeb.  Having  been  leaders  in  the 
rebellion  of  ld34,  some  of  the  family  were  beheaded, 
and  the  rest  compelled  to  remove  to  Tell  es-Safieh. 
Another  family,  called  the  house  of  'Amleh,  resides  at 
Beit  Ula  ]  and  a  third,  the  house  of  Ibn  'Omar,  at  DOm 
in  the  moantams  of  Hebron.  The  two  former  families 
were  head  Sheikhs  of  the  lower  Keis  (ei-Keisiyeh  et- 
Tahta)  in  and  near  the  plain. — These  families  of 
Sheikhs  form  a  species  of  hereditary  nobility ;  but 
they  are  here  less  ancient  and  less  exclusive,  than 
those  of  the  Druzes  in  Mcuuit  Lebanon.  There  are 
also  smaller  families  of  less  powerful  bheikbs. 

Such  was  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observar 
tions  at  Beit  Jibrtn  on  this  our  firat  visit.  The  ques* 
tion  now  naturally  arose,  Whether  all  this  presented 
any  ground  tor  regarding  this  spot  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolisf  The  ruins  certainly  seemed 
to  be  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  such  a  conclu- 
sion; ruins  worthy  of  the  Koiiiau  name,  and  oi  a  pow- 
erful city.  Further,  in  travelling  hither  from  the  well 
where  we  had  halted,  we  had  by  a  winding  road  pass* 
ed  over  the  anticipated  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
hours,  within  which  we  had  supposed  Eleutheropolis 
must  lie.  Still,  this  distance  might  apply  just  as  well 
to  some  place  lying  more  to  the  Northwest;  and  I 
had  in  some  way  received  the  groundless  impression, 
that  the  city  in  question  lay  actually  in  the  plain 
itself,  and  not  among  the  hills.  We  concluded  there* 
fore  to  make  still  further  examination ;  and  as,  not^ 
withstanding  all  our  inquiries,  we  could  hear  of  no 
spot,  where  there  could  be  the  slightest  hope  of  finding 
the  object  of  our  search,  unless  perhaps  at  Tell  es- 
S&fieb,  we  determined  to  bend  our  steps  that  way. — 
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We  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  push  our  researches 
fiirther,  because  the  site  of  Eieutberopolis  could  not 
be  fixed  at  this  place,  without  making  it  identical 

with  another  ancient  city,  whose  name  has  been  pre- 
served; an  identity  of  which|  as  yet,  no  one  had  erer 
dreamed. 

Indeed,  whatever  might  be  the  iact  in  regard  to 

Eleutheropolis,  there  could  be  no  doubt  upon  our 
minds,  that  in  Beit  Jibrin  was  to  be  recognised  tiie 
Betogabra  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  and 
the  Belgeberin  (an  episcopal  city)  of  the  ecclesiastieal 
Notitiae  of  the  subsequent  centuries.'  This  place  is 
marked  in  the  said  Tables  at  sixteen  Uoman  miles 
firom  Askelon,  a  distance  considerably  too  small  \  since 
from  the  construction  of  our  maps  it  appears,  that  the 
actual  distance  cannot  be  less  than  about  twenty 
geogr.  miies.^  An  early  legend  of  the  life  of  Ananias 
names  it  Betogabra  of  Eleutheropolis  f  which,  how- 
ever the  phrase  may  be  regarded,  implies  at  least  that 
these  places  were  not  far  remote  from  each  other* 
Such  is  the  amount  of  all  the  notices  respecting  the 
ancient  city  under  this  name,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
crusades. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  crusaders  found  on  this 
spot  an  ancient  site  in  ruins,  called  by  the  Arabs 
'  Bethgebrim    here  they  built  up  again  a  fortress  opon 

the  former  foundations,  to  guard  against  the  incursioas 


1)  Ptolemy  BattofoBoa,  Tab. 
Pflnt  BdomAfi.  See  Reland  Pa- 
ke«L  pp.  461, 481,  222, 627.^ofle- 

phtTK  mentionK  a  large  vi'lla^ 
BtitaoK;  (IJetariR)  in  []\\?  re^-ion, 
which  Rufinus  read  Bnya^f^n;  (Be- 
gebria)  in  hw  copy.  Reund  mg- 
geste  that  this  may  have  been  the 
same  place,  which  is  not  improba- 
ble ;  p.  626.   Joseph.  B.  J.  I V.  8. 1. 

2)  It  would  seem  probable  that 
an  X  may  have  been  dropped  in 
thePeatin^  TaUfa;  tfaa  origii^ 


al  reading  having  been  perhaps 
XXVI  Roman  muM. 

3)  Acta  Hanetor*  Jan.  Tmn.  IL 

pp.  613,  614. 

4)  "  Urbera  veterem  et  dirutaiQ 
....  Arabice  BeiJigdfrtm /'^  Will. 
T3rr.XIV.8S.  Tlua  writer  gim 
its  distance  from  Askelon  at  twelve 
miles ;  meaning  apparently  Italiaa 
miles  of  60  to  the  degree ;  whidk 
falls  short  even  of  the  aizteen  R^ 
roan  miles  of  the  Peoliqgar  lUlea 
See  Note  8»abem 
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of  the  Muhammedans  firom  Askelon.  This  took  place 
about  A.  D.  1 134,  under  king  Fulco.  WUliam  of  Tyre 
deseribes  the  fortress  as  having  impregnable  walls, 

with  a  mound  and  bastions  and  other  advanced  works. 
The  defence  of  this  position  was  intrusted  to  the 
Knights  Hospitalers.  The  Arable  name  beeame  cor* 
nipled  among  the  crusaders  into  Gibelin  f  and  they 
and  the  Christian  \^  riters  oi  that  age,  held  the  place  to 
be  the  ancient  Beerslieba/  It  is  not  unfrequently 
mentioned  by  Arabian  authors ;  who  write  the  name 
almost  indiscriminately  Beit  Jibrin  and  Beit  Jibril, 
the  latter  signifyinsr  the  *  House  of  Gabriel  and  they 
speak  of  it  also  as  including  the  surrounding  district. 
Benjamin  of  TWela  visited  the  spot,  and  found  here 
three  Jews.'  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Hattin  and 
tlie  capture  of  Askelon  by  Saladin,  in  A.  D.  1 187,  the 
fortress  of  Beit  Jibrtn  also  fell  into  his  power  y  but  it 
seems  to  have  reverted  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
perhaps  with  Aski  loii,  and  is  mentioned  in  A.  D.  1192, 
as  a  station  in  tiie  inarch  of  one  part  of  king  Richard's 
army  from  the  South  towards  Beit  Nuba.^  Jbi  A.  D.  1244, 
it  was  captured  by  the  troops  of  Bibars.*  I  find  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  Beit  Jibrin  or  its  fortress,  except  in  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus,  who  merely  copies  William  of  Tyre  /  but 

1)  WaL  Tyr.  XrV.22.  Jac.de  Kohler  p.  170.  See  cgpecially 
Viir.  36,  41.  pp.  1070,  1071.  Wil-  Schultcivf^  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  an. 
ken  Gesch.  dor  Kreuzz.  II.  pp.  595,  B^ft-Sjf  hrinKni. — 8fill.  as  the  in- 
615.  Brocardiu  c.  X.p.  180.  Ma-  ter change  of  I  and  7i  not  unfre- 
rin.  SaiiQt.  pp.  163, 169.  Adrich<>*  quent  in  Arable,  it  may  after  lUl 
inius  p.  133.  Yet  before  the  daja  be  a  question,  whether  Jibrin  may 
of  the  latter  writer,  the  true  Beer-  not  be  the  nncient  Hebrew  form, 
phphn  had  been  visited  hy  ticveral  meaning  perhaps House  ofMen." 
traveiler«i  see  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  303.  The  Greek  form  BaitoydfJija  ac 
O.  Vimaaufaeeini  to  allude  to  the  cords  better  with  this  suppositioD. 
church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  when  he  '3)  Benj.  de  Todd,  par  Barat. 
tpeakp  of  Ybehn  (meaning  Gibelin)  p.  101. 

as  being  near  the  valley  in  which  4)  Bohaed.  Vit.  Sal,  p.  72. 

St.  Anne  wae  bora;  aee  in  GaleV  5)  Ibid.  p.  229.    WiUren  ibid. 

Scriptores  Hiitoriae  Anglic  Tom.  IV.  p.  fm. 

n.  p.  395.  G)  Makrizi  in  Wilken Comment. 

2)  Edrlsi  par  Jatibert  j>.  r^no.  de  Bell.  Cnir.  p.  204. 
Ibnel-VV;vrdi  ui  Abuil.  Tab.iSyr.  ed.  7j  De  iSccr.  Fidel.  Cruc.  p.  1G5. 

Vol.  II.  46 
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the  inscription  already  mentioned,  shows  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  strength  even  under  tlie  later 
Turkish  dominion ;  being  kept  up  perhaps  in  order  to 
hold  in  check  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  ancient  Arab 
laiiiilies  of  Sheikhs,  the  former  lords  of  Beit  Jibriu  and 
the  adjacent  territory.  Since  the  tunes  of  the  crusades, 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  place  has  been  visited  by 
any  Frank  traveller ;  unless  perhaps  by  Breydenlmch 
and  Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483,  on  their  way  from  Hebron 
to  Gaza ;  who  however  make  no  mention  of  Beit  Ji- 
brtn.^ 

We  now  left  Beit  JIbrtn  at  2|  o'clock,  for  Tell  em- 

Salieh.  A  man  from  Ramleh,  returuing  Ironi  Hebron, 
fell  into  our  train,  and  continued  with  us ;  although 
Tell  es-S&fieh  was  out  of  his  direct  course.  The  wmy 
led  at  first  down  the  same  broad  valley  by  which  we 
had  ap|»r();i(  hed,  and  Uien  more  to  the  left.  In  half 
an  hour,  after  crossing  obliquely  the  low  western  slope, 
we  emerged  from  the  hills  upon  the  wide  rolling  plain 
which  extends  to  the  sea ;  it  is  here  not  very  fertile 
nor  very  \\  v\j  cnliirated;  though  as  we  advanced,  we 
found  much  of  it  covered  with  a  crop  of  wheat.  At 
4^  1&  we  passed  the  large  village  of  Dhikrtn,  to  which 
name  our  guide  added  the  epithet  el-Buradan.  It  standi 
on  the  left  .slope  of  a  Wady,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
that  coming  down  from  Beit  Jibrin,  and  here  sweeping 
round  towards  the  Wady  Simsim  in  the  plain.  Near 
the  village  arc  i  Xv  .n  alions,  said  to  be  like  those  we 
had  seen  at  Deir  Dubbun ;  but  being  in  a  low  situation, 
the  water  of  a  small  Wady  is  in  winter  turned  into 
them,  and  they  are  used  as  cisterns. 

Thib  village  of  Dhikriu  is  mentioned  by  Tucker  of 

m 

1)  Volney  heard  the  name,  ai  (iwi  the  name)  four  hours  S.  E.  of 

or  nn  inluibitfd  vnia<]re  in  this  quar-  Askelon  on  hin  rn:\d  from  Gaza  to 

tcri  Vol,  11.  p.  310.  Pnnjoiilfit  pro-  Y^a!  Correspoudeacad'Orieot,  V. 

fcflsee  to  have  found  the  lui  u  css  p.  448. 
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Nurnberg  in  A.  D.  1479.  He  travelled  irom  Bethle- 
hem to  Gaasa,  passing  by  St.  George  and  lodging  at 
Thikrin  (Dhikrtn),  where  be  also  speaks  of  cisterns.^ 

His  route  down  the  mountains  must  therefore  have 
been  in  general  the  same  with  ours. 

We  leached  TeU  e»-S&fieh  at  a  quarter  past  5 
o'ck>ck.  It  is  an  isolated  ohlong  bill  or  ridge,  lying 
from  N.  to  S.  in  the  plain  ;  the  highest  part  beini2^  to- 
wards the  Soutli  The  village  lies  near  the  middle ; 
lower  down.  We  pitched  our  tent  just  above  the  Til- 
lage, and  immediately  repaired  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  which  we  had  been  told. 
They  proved  to  be  merely  the  indistinct  foundations 
apparently  of  a  castle  on  the  highest  part,  constructed 
of  large  hewn  stones.  On  the  western  side  of  the  hOl, 
are  also  the  remains  of  a  terrace  buiit  ui  like  materials. 
Tbcare  is  no  fountain  here  nor  in  the  vicinity ;  but  in 
the  western  plain,  near  the  fix>t  of  the  hill,  is  a  well  of 
living  water,  which  w  as  said  to  overflow^  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  Upon  the  hill  is  seen  a  solitary  palm- 
tree. — Safieh  we  were  told  is  the  name  of  a  ruin  in 
the  plain  towards  the  N.  E.  and  this  is  its  Tell  or  hill. 

The  hill  itself  is  not  high  ;  ])ut  rises  sufiiciently 
above  the  surrounding  country  to  be  seen  at  Uie  dis- 
tance of  some  hours  in  every  direction,  especially  to- 
wards the  North  and  West.  Here  it  overlooks  the 
plain,  which  extends  north  to  Ramleli  and  west  to 
Esdud  ( Ashdod ).  The  tower  of  Kamleh  was  distinctly 
visible ;  the  distance  was  said  to  be  five  hours.  Nearer 
the  mountain,  in  the  Northeast,  we  could  also  distin- 
guish 'Amwas  upon  a  conical  hill,  the  ancient  city 
Emmaus  or  Nicopoiis.^  A  large  number  of  villages 
and  sites  w^ere  visible  on  every,  side,  with  many  of 
which  we  had  already  become  acquainted;  though  not 


2)  Not  to  he  confounded  with  oflen  done.  See  Reland  Palaest* 
the  village  Emmaiu  mentioned  758. 


Luke  xxiv.  13 ;  though  this  is  very 
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a  few  were  also  new.  They  are  recorded  m  the  note 
below,' 

The  people  of  the  village  flocked  around  us  with 

kindness;  and  at  evening  our  tent,  as  usual^  was 
filled  with  visitors,  conversing  and  drinking  cofiee. 
The  Sheildi,  Muhammed  Sellim,  was  a  young  fiiie> 
looking  man,  of  prepossessing  manners  and  quite  intel- 
ligent. He  belonged  to  the  fanmily  of  the  'Azazeh.  the 
hereditary  lords  of  Beit  Jibrin  ;  but  they  liaviiiiz:  takea 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  1834,  his  uncle  and  brother 
were  beheaded,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  ordered  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  this  place. 

We  here  came  again  in  contact  with  the  genuine 
hospitality  of  the  East  The  Sheikh  sent  two  meo 
to  keep  watch  by  our  tent  all  night ;  and  when  we  left 
in  the  morning,  the  people  refused  to  receive  pay  fur 
the  articles  which  they  had  furnished  to  us ;  saying  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  do  so,  and  the  Sheikh  woaU 
be  angry  and  beat  them  if  they  did.  They  were 
simple-liearted  and  kind;  and  the  refusal  to  take 
money,  seemed  to  be  the  unaffected  andconscientioufl 
observance  of  ancient  national  custom. 


1)  We  took  at  TeU  ee-S&fieh 
the  Iblluwin^  bearings,  beffinning 
at  the  South  and  proceeding  to- 
wards the  left :  Dhikrin  S.  10°  E. 
Santa  Hamieh  S.  20^  E.  Kudna 
S.  34°  £.  Deir  Dubh&n  S.  50<>  E. 
»AnftrS.720B.  Jeb'ahS.TTB. 
Tell  Zakariya  S.  85°  E.  Kefr 
Zakarlya  S.  87«  E.  Beit  'AtAb 
N.  87°  E.  Kesia  N.  84°  E.  el- 
Kheishftm  N.  80°  E.  Deir  el- 
Hawa  N.  80^  E.  el-Bureij  N. 
70°  E.  Sur'ah  N.  G7^  E.  HAf^t 
N.  64<=  E .  el-Mughulhs  N.  65^  E. 
•Amwas  N.  49^  E.  er-Ramleh  N. 
12»  E.  el-Kiifltlneh  N.  W. 
d-MesmiyehN.  45°  W.  Uatte 
N,  50°  W.  Tell  et-Turmus  N. 
55*>  W.  Berkasieli  S.  53°  W.— 
Among  these  places,  Kesla  might 
■aggait  Uia  Cktmhn  of  Jooh.  zv. 


10 ;  and  we  heard  too  of  a  Sa  irak 
ia  the  same  neighboiuhood,  windk 
might  suggest  the  Mount  Setr 
mentioned  in  the  snmc  pn^^age. 
But  Chesalon  and  Snr  appo;ir  tn 
have  lain  nortii  oi^  Beih-shemcbli 
aodtba  WadySiirAr;  wliilaK«li 
and  Sa^Irah  are  onUie  South  ofthtt 
valley.  Sec  nhove,  p.  337.  C*'ta- 
pare  tiie  Ckasion  of  the  Unoma*- 
ticon. — El-Mesmlyeh  seems  to  bs 
tlM  MesmiS  mentioned  by  Voloflf 
between  Raraleh  and  Gaza,  four 
leagues  from  the  former ;  Vol.  II. 
p.  310.  In  Uiat  case,  the  Tell  of 
which  the  aame  writer  ipeab^t 
laaffue  east  of  Mesmlyeh,  wu 
proDably  Tell  el  Tnrmus;  but  he 
confounds  it  m  part  with  Tell  ei- 
llamy ;  see  under  May  22. 
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It  had  needed  but  a  short  goirey  of  this  spot  to 

convince  us,  that  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  nerer  could 
have  been  at  Tell  es-Safieh.  One  of  the  places, 
Zorah,  said  to  be  ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropo- 
lis on  the  way  to  Nicopolis,  lay  in  sight  before  us  E. 
N.  £.  upon  the  hUls,  about  three  hours  distant ;  while 
IVicopolis  itself  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  N.  E.  not 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  more  remote.  It  wa^ 
evident  that  Zorah  and  Beth-sbemesh  could  never 
have  been  said  to  lie  near  the  road  from  Tell  es-Safieh 
to  'Am was,  and  especially  not  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  on  that  road,  without  attributing  to  Eusebius 
ttid  Jerome  a  greater  absurdity  than  any  of  which 
they  have  yet  been  accused.  Indeed  Tell  es-Safieh 
lies  obviously  quite  too  iar  westward  within  the  plain, 
to  accord  with  any  of  the  ancient  accounts  respecting 
Eleutheropolis.  Besides,  there  was  nothing  here  to 
mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  place ;  which  we  know  to 
have  been  a  large  aud  flourishing  city  so  late  as  the 
sixth  century. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  connect  Tell  es-S&fieh  with 
the  history  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  early  centiuries; 
unless  perhaps  the  name  may  have  some  relation  to  that 
of  the  valley  of  Zephathah  near  Maresha,  where  king 
Asa  defeated  the  hosts  of  Zerah  the  Ethiopian.^ 
Maresha,  as  we  know,  was  near  Eleutheropolis  ]^  and 
the  valley  as  well  as  the  Tell,  might  well  take  its 
name  from  an  adjacent  city.  It  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  broad  Wady  coming  down  from  Beit  Jibrin 
towards  Tell  es-Safieh. 

Id  the  middle  ages  this  Tell  became  somewhat 
celebrated ;  although,  as  we  had  with  us  no  history  of 
the  crusades,  we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  at  the 
time.    It  appears  that  about  A.  D.  1138,  several  years 
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after  the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  fortress  at  Beit 

Ji))riii,  the  crusaders  under  king  Fiilco  erected  upon 
Tell  es-Sa&eh,  described  as  eight  Italian  mUes  from 
Askelon,  another  casUe  as  a  furth^  check  upon  the 
excursions  of  the  Muhammedans  from  that  city.' 
It  was  built  of  licwji  stones  with  four  towtrs  ;  and 
became  known  among  the  Franks  by  the  name  of 
Blanchegarde.'  It  afterwards  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Saladin,  and  was  dismantled  by  him  in  A.  D. 
1191;^  but  appears  to  have  been  built  up  again  by 
king  Richard  of  Enc^land  the  very  next  year* 

Some  of  Richard's  romantic  adventures  are  related 
as  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  this  castle.  Once,  riding 
out  in  this  quarter  from  his  camp  near  Ramleh  in 
search  of  adventures,  he  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  chosen  band  of  Turkish  horsemen, 
whom  Saladin  had  despatched  from  Askelori  to 
Blanchegarde.  At  another  time,  on  a  similar  ex.cun)iOQ 
hither  from  Askelon,  he  had  an  affray  with  a  party  of 
Saracens,  of  whom  he  slew  three  and  took  five  pri- 
soners.^ Afterwards,  this  spot  is  mentioned  by  Bo- 
haeddin  in  connectiou  with  the  marcli  of  Riciiard's 
army  to  BeitN(kba;  and  also  as  visited  by  Saladin, 
who  then  proceeded  from  Tell  es-S&fieh  to  the  place 
called  es-8ulieh,  oi  vviiicii  we  also  heard.®   From  that 


1)  Ab  ABealona  octo  distans 

milioribus  . . .  nomen  Arabice  Tel- 
lesaphi,  quod  apud  non  iiiterprcta- 
tur  MonssWc  G;//*>  rA/n/.v  Will. 
Tyr.  XV.  2o.  Sec  Wilken  Geech. 
der  Kr.  IL  pp.  615,  618.  But  the 
true  distance  from  Askelon  is  not 
much  Icsf^  than  eighteen  g-cogra- 
^icai  miles ;  and  the  reading  in 
William  of  Tyre  ou?ht  probably 
to  be  ododecem  instead  oiocto. 

2)  Will.  Tyr.  \'V.  25.  Jac.de 
Vitr.  41,  p.  1071.  The  Latin  name 
of  the  caslle  was  '  Alba  ^Specula/ 

alM  <  Alba  Ciutodia,*  ibid.  Wilkeo 


Oeseliedtir  Kr.iy.n.4S6.  Sotoo 

<  Candida  Cmtomf  Q,  Vuuwf 

V.  IS.  p.  398. 

3)  (hxuf'r.  Vinisauf.  Iter  Hiero- 
eol.  iviciiardi  rcj^is,  in  Gale  Scrip- 
tores  Hist.  Anglic.  Tom.  II.  Im, 
TV.  23,  p.  362.   Wilken  1.  c.  p.  426. 

4)  Rogrcr  de  Hov,  Annates  Att- 

{plic  in  yaviUe  Scriptor.  Rer.  AngL 
bl.  407.  B.   Wilken  I.  ^.  p.  4T7. 

5)  Gaufr.  Via.  I.  c.  IV.  32,  p. 
-ni.  V.  33,  pp.  388-390.  Wil- 
ken 1.  c.  pp.  457,  192. 

6)  Bohaeddin  Vit.  Salad,  p.  229, 
S81.  AboQ.Viius8ni;Le.V.4fl^ 
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time  until  the  present  day,  although  Blanch rgarde 
maintains  its  place  in  the  histories  of  the  crusades, 
jet  Tell  es-Safieh  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
by  all  writers  and  travellers.' 

Saturdfnj,  May  \9tk.  It  had  he  en  our  wish  and 
plan,  if  possible,  to  proceed  to  Gaza  by  way  of  Ash- 
dod  and  Askelon.  Finding  however  that  this  ronte 
would  require  another  day,  which  we  could  not  well 
spare,  and  knowing  too  that  the  two  latter  places  had 
been  often  visited,  we  gave  up  reluctantly  this  part  of 
our  plan,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  Ga«a*  Our 
search  too  after  Eleutheropolis  had  thus  far  produced 
no  decisive  nor  satisfactory  results;  and  we  deterium- 
ed,  after  visiting  Gaza,  to  return  again  to  the  region 
of  Beit  Jibrin  on  our  way  to  Hebron. 

Leaving  Tell  es-S&fieh  at  5|  o'clock,  we  descended 
the  western  side  of  the  hill  into  tlit^  wide  plain.  The 
rnoniiiiLC  was  bright  and  balmy  ^  and  the  scene  was 
enlivened  by  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  going  forth  in  various  directions  to  pasture. 
Our  ruad  lay  obliquely  across  the  plain  on  a  general 
course  W.  S.  W.4S.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
tract  of  country ;  for  a  time  almost  perfectly  level ; 
and  after  a  short  distance  almost  without  a  stone. 
The  soil  is  a  light  browa  loam.  The  barley  harvest 
was  now  mostly  over.  The  peasants  were  in  full  ac- 
tivity in  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  harvest ;  and  the 
fields  full  of  reapers,  and  the  threshing-floors  around 
the  villages,  presented  a  lively  scene.  A  large  part 
of  the  plain,  so  far  as  it  was  tilled,  was  covered  with 
grain  already  ripe.  Some  tracts  were  sown  with 
iJliurah  (ralUet),  now  a  few  weeks  above  the  ground, 

p.  396.— See  abov^  p.  383.  Scfaal-  at  the  Tfllagfe  of  Tasftr.  not  far 

tens  Index  in  Vit  Sakd.  art.  7W>  from  the  oand-hills  of  Aekclon,  on 

Astaphia.  one  of  the  roads  from  Gaza  to 

1)  Poujoulat  sunpoBes  he  found  Y&fa ;  Correflpoodence  d*Orient| 

Blanchegarde  (not  Tell  es-S&fieh)  V.  p.  417. 
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and  jrielding  a  delightful  refreshment  to  the  eye  by  its 

beautiful  green.  We  saw  one  field  of  cotton.  The 
cropvS  were  good  ;  yet  hardly  one  half  of  the  plain  was 
under  cultivation. 

At  5'  we  passed  Ba'ltn,  a  small  village  on  the 
left  a  short  distance  from  the  road;  and  near  bv  it 
was  Berkusieh,  somewhat  larger.  At  6^  50'  we  came  to 
Sdmmeil,  a  considerable  village  on  an  elevation  in  the 
plain.^  Here  is  a  large  public  well  at  the  foot  of  the  hil- 
lock ;  it  measured  one  hundred  and  lea  feet  deep  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter  \  the 
walls  being  circular  and  composed  of  hewn  stones  i]t 
good  masonry.  Women  were  drawing  water  from  the 

well  bv  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  which  they  hauled 
up  by  running  off  with  it  a  great  distance  into  the  ^Id, 
in  the  manner  of  sailors.  In  the  village  itsrif  is  a 
portion  of  an  ancient  wall,  apparently  once  belonging 
to  a  castle,  built  of  large  squared  stones  uncemented, 
resembling  in  a  degree  the  oldest  foundations  at  Beit 
Jibrln.  At  the  bottom  there  is  sloping  work;  and 
along  one  side  is  a  long  round  arch  or  vault,  which  how- 
ever  is  probably  niodern.  From  here  Esdiid  ( Ashdod) 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  upon  a  low  round  eminence, 
with  tr^  thick  around  it  like  a  wood,  probably  olives. 
The  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hoars.*  Askdon 
was  said  also  to  be  only  three  hours  distant;  but  was 
probably  not  less  than  four  or  five ;  the  Arabs  in  gen* 
eral  specifying  distances  by  time  very  loosely.' 

1^  In  our  Arabic  List  of  the  Lord  Belroors  and  his  party  m 

province  of  Gaza,  this  place  is  April,  1819.  The  ibrmer  describe 

called  SOmmeil  el-RhOlll,  i.  e.  oT  here  a  large  Khfta  (pp.  179-182); 

Hebron.     Thip  p.ccnrds  with  the  and  Rirhnnlf^on,  who  wr".?;  with 

account  of  Tuchcr  in  A.  D.  1479,  Lord  Belmorc,  ?pi:  iks  of  rhe'  t^iie 

who  says  it  was  a  dcpcodcncy  of  of  the  town  as  on  tho  aunmut  of  a 

tfaemoakinHebron*  Hehowever  gnuB^y  hill;  TrareUi  n.  SOa 

misxiDderatood  the  name,  and  calls  There  are  «ud  to  be  no  rtiins ;  aod 

it  the  castle  of  St.  Samuel.   See  the  place  seems  now  to  be  only  an 

more  in  Note  XXIX,  end  of  the  ordinary  Mutilim  village.  See  also 

volume.  Von  Troilo  in  1666  ;  p.  349. 

2)  Esdfid  was  visited  by  hhf         3)  Lord  Belmore  and  his  party 

sodMaogletioOeLlSlSiSiidby  viiitad  'AikftlAa  i&  April  laiS; 
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While  we  were  taking  the  bearings  given  in  the 
note  below,^  the  men  of  the  village  flocked  around  us, 

and  seemed  luuch  lutereisled  in  our  proceedings.  This 
indeed  was  the  case  in  most  oi  the  villages.  The 
peq)le  in  general  in  this  part  of  the  country,  were 
ready  to  give  us  information,  so  ikr  as  they  conld ;  and 
seenied  not  to  distrust  us.  Here  too  we  found  the 
same  general  impression,  that  our  object  was  to  cdr 
lect  information  and  survey  the  coimtoy,  prq[»aratory 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Franks ;  and  here  too  we  were 
addressed  in  the  usual  phrase:  "  Do  not  be  long."  In- 
deed, the  inhabitants  everywhere  appeared,  for  the 
most  part,  to  desire  that  the  Franks  should  send  a  force 
among  them.  They  were  formerly  tired  of  the  Turks ; 
they  were  now  still  more  heartily  tired  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  were  ready  to  welcome  any  Frank  nation 
which  should  come,  not  to  subdue,  (for  that  would  not 
be  necessary,)  but  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 

After  a  delay  oi  tlirce  quarters  of  an  hour  we  left 
Summeil  at  7^'  35  .  In  about  half  an  hour  we  passed 
Joseir  on  the  left,  the  first  village  we  had  yet  seen  in 
Palestine  not  built  of  stone.   The  materials  of  the 


RichardioiiV  Travels,  II.  pp.  20S-  times  dlimantlcd  and  re  fortified 

204.    Other  travellers  have  since  in  thetimesofSaladinand  Richard, 

taken  it  in  thf^ir  way.    The  .situa-  its  fortifications  were  al  length  ut- 

tioa  iH  described  as  strong;  the  terly  destroyed  by  Sultan  Bibars 

thick  walte,  flanked  with  towera,  in  A.  D.  1370,  and  iu  port  fillMup 

were  built  on  the  lop  of  a  ridge  of  with  atones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for 

rock,  that  encircles  the  town  and  fear  oi  further  attetnnts  on  the  part 

termiuates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  of  the  crusaders.   See  Ibn  Ferath 

The  groonA  within  sink*  in  the  in  Reinaod'a  Extraitt,  etc.  p.  525. 

manner  of  an  amphitheatre.    The  Will^  Oesch.  der  Kr.  VII.  p.  586. 
distance  frnrn  Gaza  is  nbniit  five  1)  At  Snrnmri!  we  obtained  the 

hours.  My  companion,  Mr.  i^milh.  following  hearings :  Tell  eB-Sftflch 

paused  by  way  of 'Askui&ii  in  Feb.  i\.  50°  E.    BerkOsieh  N.  70'  E. 

1887,  and  describee  it  at  one  of  the  Tell  et-Tunnm  N.  7**  W,  Esdfid 

most  mournful  scenes  of  utter  dee-  N.  40°  W.  (?)    Beit  Dkrka  N.  53* 

elation  he  had  ever  beheld.  InA.D.  W.  (?)  Beit'Afla  N.  85°  W.  Hatta 

1666,  Von  Troilo  found  it  partially  S.  84^  W.  Juseir  IS.  80°  W.  Ktt- 

hihabitcd;  p.  350  — Askelon  bears  rltlyeh  S.  80*  W.  el-FftlOjy  8. 

a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  51*  w.  'ArAk  el-Menahtyeh  8. 
the  ernsadee.  AAer  beiiiig  eaveral 
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houses  are  here  unburn t  bricks ;  and  such  continued  to 
be  the  case  aii  the  way  to  Gaza,  and  is  so  elsewhere 
throughout  the  plain.  The  bricks  are  formed  from  the 
common  loam  of  the  soil,  with  straw  intermixed  to 
biiicl  the  mass  toi^ether,  as  in  Egypt ;  they  are  of  very 
large  size,  and  are  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  Many  of 
them,  newly  made,  were  laid  in  rows  along  the  ground, 
in  the  process  of  drying.  At  8^  35'  the  similar  village 
ol  ilatta  was  on  our  right.  In  Kuratiyeli,  a  villa to 
which  we  came  at  55',  is  a  ruined  tower  of  modem 
date,  built  partly  of  similar  bricks ;  and  we  saw  also 
a  few  afncient  columns  lying  about  Here  quite  a 
nuiiiber  ul  places  were  in  sight* 

The  country  now  became  more  undulating ;  low 
ridges  or  swells  ran  from  S.  to  N.  but  the  general  cha* 
racter  of  the  soil  did  not  change.  Our  general  course 
was  S.  VV  .  by  \V.  The  white  sand-hills  which  here 
skirt  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  began  soon  to 
appear.  At  lOi  o'clock,  upon  one  of  the  said  swells, 
Tell  es-Safieh  bore  N.  61°  E.  while  the  village  of 
Bureir  lay  beibre  us  S.  48°  W.  We  reached  the  latter 
place  at  IP  10' ;  and  rested  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree. 

This  is  a  nourishing  village,  forming  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral point  in  the  plain.  There  is  a  large  public  well, 
at  which  camels  were  drawing  water  by  means  of  a 


1)  These  placcA  bore  from  Ku- 
rAtiyeh  as  follows  :  Tell  es-SAeeh 
N.  65°  E.  el-Mesrniyeh  iN.  7°  W. 
YAfiOr  N.  12"  W.  el-Kustineh  N. 
16°  W.  es-SawAflr  N.  32°  W. 
»Eddi8  N.  38°  VV.  el-FftlOjy  S.  38° 
E. — EuRpbins  and  Jerome  mention 
a  Haseor  (^ow^t  Asor)  belonginj^  to 
Judah  in  the  borders  of  AskdoD  to- 
wards the  East;  Onomast.  art 
Asor.  This  accords  well  with  the 
position  of  Yfisfir  as  above :  but  if 
It  be  the  saute,  we  have  here  the 
▼ery  amiMaal  change  from  the  He* 


brew  guttural  Heth  (n)  to  the  Ar- 
abic Ye  with  a  long  vowel.  The 
Onomast.  inrorreclly  takes  thi?  ul- 
lage lor  oue  ol  ihe  Hazors  ol  Jodi. 
XV.  35,  in  the  South  of  Judah." 
^^aw&flr  ftoeme  to  be  a  plural  form 
for  theSaphir  (Heb.  v^i^)  of  Mie. 
i.  11.  whirli  F.v.sebius  iirul  Jerome 
place  between  Eleutheropolis  aod 
Askelon;  Onomant  art.  Saphir, 
Com  p.  Greeeniua  Lex.  Heb.  art 
"i^E-^.  There  nro  *hrcc  vUhigeiaT 

this  name,  near  each  other. 
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Sakieh,  or  water-wheel  with  jars,  as  in  Egjrpt  ;^  the 
first  machinery  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine.  Flocks 

and  herds  were  collected  around  the  well ;  the  troughs 
for  which  were  partly  laid  up  in  front  with  ancient 
marble  columns.  Here  were  also  several  palm-trees; 
and  the  whole  scene  was  animated  and  pleasing. 

Settin^;^  off  froiu  Bureir  at  three  quarters  past  , 
noon,  we  at  iirst  took  a  wrong  road,  which  led  us  too 
far  South  towards  the  village  of  Hiij.  The  direct 
road  keeps  along  on  the  north  side  of  the  hroad  Wady 
Siiiisiin  already  mentioned,  near  which  Bureir  lies,  on 
a  general  course  W.  by  S.  passing  the  village  of  Sim- 
sim  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Wady,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  Bureir.  We  crossed  this 
Wadv  on  the  wronff  road;  and  were  then  compelled 
to  pick  our  way  through  the  fields  to  the  Gaza  road, 
leaving  the  village  of  Simsim  at  a  distance  on  the  right. 
At  2^  Iffy  we  passed  the  little  village  Nijid  on  the 
South  of  the  Wailv  ;  here  the  peasants  were  winnow- 
iag  barley  by  throwing  it  up  into  the  air  with  a 
wooden  fork.  Ten  minutes  later  (at  2^  2ff)f  we  came 
again  into  the  Gaza  road,  having  lost  half  an  hour  hj 
our  detour.  This  road  had  here  crossed  the  broad 
Wady  very  obliquely,  and  now  left  it  to  pass  over  low 
swelling  hills.  The  valley  benda  more  to  the  right ; 
and  passing  by  Deir  Esneid,  empties  into  the  sea  at 
'Askulan.  At  2"  35',  the  village  of  Dinireh  was  on 
our  right  near  the  bend  of  the  valley. 

Our  course  still  continued  W.  by  S.  At  3^  20'  we 
camr  to  the  village  Beit  Hunun  on  our  right  in  a  low 
rich  tract  of  the  plain.  Here  as  elsewhere  all  w^ere 
busy  with  the  wheat  harvest ;  the  reapers  were  in  the 
fielcis;  donkies  and  camels  were  movuig  homewards 
with  their  high  loads  of  sheaves ;  while  on  the  thresh- 

.1)  Sm  NoU  U,  at  tht  end  of  VoL  L 
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ing-floors  near  the  village  I  counted  not  less  than  thirty 
gangs  of  cattle,  occupied  in  treading  out  the  grain, 
with  many  camels  and  donkies  standing  idle  around. 
The  whole  Tillage  seemed  at  work,  and  presented  a 

busy  scene. 

Not  far  beyond  this  village,  we  came  upon  the  im- 
mense olive-groves  which  stretch  far  to  the  North  of 
Gaaa.  At  4  o'clock  we  fell  into  the  YUa  road,  at  the 

line  of  liills  which  bounds  the  plain  on  the  West, 
towards  the  coast.  The  road  here  crosses  these  hiiis 
at  a  low  ^t  or  gap,  and  continues  along  their  west- 
em  side,  on  a  course  S.  W.  having  on  the  right  a 
tract  of  drifts  and  hills  of  white  sand,  extending  to  the 
sea,  here  an  hour  distant  These  sands  seem  only  to 
need  water  in  order  to  become  fertile ;  even  now  Uiej 
are  studded  with  trees  and  bushes  like  hedges ;  appsr 
rentlv  Ironi  the  effect  of  the  rains  alone.  For  the 
whole  distance  irom  the  gap  of  the  hills  to  Gaza,  the 
road  passes  through  a  vast  groveof  olive-trees,  not  only 
very  numerous,  but  also  large  and  productive.  Many 
of  them  are  upon  the  sands.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  olive-grove  in  Palestine,  We  saw  but  a  single 
one  more  extensive,  and  that  was  near  Beirut.  At  4| 
o'clock  we  pitched  our  tent  among  these  trees,  tea 
minutes  from  the  entrance  of  Gaza,  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  gardens  on  the  North  of  the  city. 

We  found  a  quarantine  guard  statbned  near  by,  to 

prevent  tlie  approach  of  persons  coming  from  Yam, 
where  the  plague  was  now  raging.  As  however  we 
came  from  Jerusalem,  where  its  prevalence  was  kse 
known,  no  objeetion  was  made  to  our  passing.  Our 
servants  said  to  them  :  '  Suppose  a  party  from  Yafa 
tell  you  they  come  from  Jerusalem;  what  then.^' 
The  reply  was :    That  is  no  concern  of  ours." 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  remained  en- 
camped ;  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  day  of  rest. 
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Monday  J  May  21  st.  Our  Jerusalem  friend|  Abu 
Selameh,  had  furnished  us  with  a  letter  to  an  Arab 
Greek  Christian  in  Gaaia,  named  Snleimln  el-Haahwy, 

a  mercliant  whoacts  in  some  sort  as  a  Frank  agent.  We 
called  upon  him  this  morning,  and  found  him  in  his 
diop,  one  of  the  open  stalls  of  the  Baaar ;  where,  like 
his  neighbours,  he  was  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
sort  of  low  counter  in  front,  lie  received  us  with 
^reat  kindness;  ordered  cotiee;  and  introduced  us  to 
his  neighbours,  many  of  whom  soon  gathered  around. 
One  of  these  was  a  very  intelligent  Mussulman,  who 
seemed  quite  interested  in  seeing  strangers  from  the 
new  world,  and  made  many  inquiries  respecting 
America. 

After  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on  for 
some  time,  our  new  Mussulman  friend,  to  our  great 
surprise,  proposed  to  take  us  into  the  neighbouring 
mosk,  the  oldest  and  most  important  one  of  the  city, 

anciently  a  Christian  church.  Tradition,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  ascribes  it  to  Helena,  and  regards  it  as 
having  been  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist^  We 
were  not  sbw  to  accept  the  iuTitation,  and  went  with 
him;  pulling  off  our  shoes  at  the  door,  and  walking  in 
our  stockings  over  the  mats  with  which  the  stone 
floor  is  covered.  The  three  parallel  aisles  of  the  a»» 
dent  church  remain,  as  well  as  the  columns  vrith  Co- 
rinthian capitals  which  div  ide  them.  The  middle  one 
is  higher  than  the  other  two,  and  has  a  second  row  of 
columns  on  each  side  above.  The  length  of  the  build* 
ing  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet;  not  including 
the  recess  of  the  altar  on  the  South,  which  is  about 
twenty  feet  more.  On  the  west  side  the  Muslims  have 
added  another  low  aisle  in  an  inferior  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

1)  It  possibly  dates  from  the  be-  shall  aflerwardi  havs  OCCSrion  to 
Sfmbg  of  Um  fifth  ooatiirjry  so  ws        ;  p.  381. 
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We  returned  to  the  shop  of  Suleiman,  who  now 
took  charge  of  iny  letters,  in  order  to  forward  them  by 
the  Pasha's  post  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria.    This  be 
punctually  accomplished.   We  thooght  it  best  also  to 
take  here  a  Tezkirah  (passport)  for  Hebron,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  show  that  we  had  come  from  Gaza  and  not 
from  Jenisalem,  in  ease  of  any  quarantine  regulation 
at  Hebron  against  the  latter  city.   The  governor  of 
Gaza,  Sheikh  Sa'id,  we  learned,  was  absent  at  or  near 
Hebron,  (where  we  afterwards  met  him,)  eoliecting 
arms  from  the  peasantry;  who,  although  once  dis- 
armed, had  been  fighting  among  themselves.  We 
therefore  waited  upon  his  secretary,  accompanied  by 
a  man  sent  by  Suleiman;  and  found  lum  lu  a  dirty 
room  with  bare  stone-wails,  surrounded  by  six  writers. 
He  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  good  face  and  bright 
eye.    On  learning  that  we  likcwisse  tlioughtof  visiting 
Wady  Musa,  he  asked  if  we  would  have  the  Tezkurah 
made  out  for  that  place  alsof  Not  supposing  tbat 
this  could  be  of  the  slightest  importance,  we  said  that 
one  fur  lii  hioii  would  be  sulhcient;  and  he  ordered  it 
to  be  made  out  accordingly.    We  aiterwards  had  occa- 
tton  to  regret  our  decision,  or  rather  the  want  of  in* 

fonn.'itiou  which  led  to  it;  for  we  found  at  a  later 
period,  that  the  region  of  Wady  Musa  was  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  Sheikh  Said;  and  his  Tes- 
kirah  would  have  commanded  a  more  implicit  obedi* 
ence  from  the  Arabs  of  that  quarter,  than  the  Finnan 
of  Muhammed  Aly  himself. 

While  the  Tezkirah  was  making  out,  we  walked 
<^  around  the  city,  and  spent  in  all  several  hours  in  ex- 
amining its  various  parts.    Tlie  results  of  our  obser- 
Tation  and  inquiries  may  be  summarily  given  as  fol- 
lows. 

Gaza,  in  Arabic  GhUzzeh,  is  situated  on  a  loir 

round  hiii  uf  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
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than  Mtj  or  sLsty  feet  above  the  plain  around.  This 
kill  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city ;  al- 
though only  the  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 

houses.  Most  of  these  are  of  stone,  and  especially  all 
such  as  belong  to  the  government.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  city  has  sprung  up  on  the  plain 
below,  a  sort  of  suburbs,  stretching  far  out  on  the  east- 
ern and  northern  sides.  These  suburbs  appear  to  be 
thickly  populated;  the  houses  are  numerous  and 
wholly  built  of  mud  or  unburnt  bricks,  like  the  vil- 
lages we  had  passed  on  the  great  plain.^ 

The  ancient  city  of  Gassa,  renowned  as  ^  the  strong/ 
lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hill.  The  present  town 
has  no  gates,  being  like  an  open  village ;  yet  the 
places  of  the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  nut 
around  the  iiill.  One  of  these,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
on  the  S.  E.  is  shown  as  the  gate  whose  doors  and 
bars  were  carried  off  by  Samson ;  and  just  by  it  is  aMu- 
k&m  in  his  Ijoiiuur,  which  Liic  Muslims  pretend  is  also 
his  tomb.  Towards  the  South  is  another  spot  called 
Bab  ed-Dardn,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the 
fortress  DUrdn  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  crusades." 


1)  So  far  u  I  know,  the  geo- 

grap^iical  position  of  Gaza  has 

never  been  determined  by  astro- 
Doiiiical  observalion;  nor  indeed  in 
any  way,  except  by  Jacotin  during 
the  march  of  the  French  army  in 
170''>.  Til-'  rclalive  position  of 
Gaza  m  rcspeci  to  Yhi'a.  on  his  map, 
is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  ap- 
proximation which  we  have.  The 
position  of  Y&fa  heing  corrected 
according  to  the  more  accurate  ob- 
0ervaiion«»  of  Gaullier  and  Hell, 

Eves  therefore  for  that  of  Gaza, 
at.  31*»  27'  30"  N.  Long.  34* 
27'  24"  E.  from  Greenwich.  See 
Berghaun'  Memoir  zu  seiner  Karte 
▼on  byricn,  pp.  25, 26.  AIpo,  VoL 
ULFirotApp.  P.4S. 

2)  The  fortress  Dir6n,  Lat. 
built  by  king  Anial- 


rich  on  the  mine  of  a  Gredc  eoi»> 
vent  of  the  same  name,  described 
as  four  (Italian)  miles  south  of 
Gaza,  and  five  I'urlongs  from  the 
sea;  Will.Tyr.XX.20.  Marinus 
Sanutus  erives  the  distance  from 
Gaza  at  fTfteen  niilt-f^  ;  pp.  86,  246. 
It  was  stormed  by  iSaladin  without 
success  in  A.  D.  1170  j  though  it 
fell  into  hie  hands,  and  wae  en- 
larged by  him,  after  the  capture  of 
Askelon  ;  Will.  Tyr.  I.  c.  Bohaed. 
Vit.  Salad,  p.  72.  Wilken  Gesch. 
der  Kr.  III.  li.  pp.  135,  138.  King 
Richard  took  it  after  a  short  siege, 
and  destroyed  it  A.  D.  1 192 ;  Gaufr. 
Vinisauf  V.  39,  in  Gale  Scriptor. 
Hist.  Angl.  Tom.  11.  p.  392,  393. 
Wilken  ib.  IV.  pp.  496-600,  537. 
Wilken  eoggeete  that  thin  fortrert 
may  have  been  at  Khkn-  YOnAa^ 
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Indeed,  all  restiges  of  the  ancient  walls  and  ancient 
utrength  of  Gaza  have  disappeared ;  and  nothing  re- 
mains to  mark  its  former  extent,  except  the  bounds  of 

the  liill  itself  on  which  it  stood.  Even  the  traces  of 
its  former  eidstence,  its  vestiges  of  antiquity,  are  very 
rare;  consisting  of  occasicmal  columns  of  marble  or 
gray  granite,  scattered  in  the  streets  and  gardens,  or 
used  as  thresholds  at  the  gates  and  doors  of  houses, 
or  laid  upon  the  front  of  watering-troughs.  One  ^e 
Corinthian  capital  of  white  marble,  lies  inverted  in 
the  middle  of  a  street  nmning  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  hill. 

Gaza  is  said  to  be  an  hour  distant  from  the  sea ; 
vdiich  is  not  here  visible.^  Between  the  city  and  the 
shore,  are  the  hills  and  tracts  of  sand  already  men- 
tioned, on  which  are  scattered  a  few  trees  and  hedges. 
Around  the  city  on  tlie  South,  East,  and  North,  are 
numerous  gardens  hedged  with  prickly  pear,  which 
forms  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  soil  of  these  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  productive.  Apricots  and  mul- 
berries were  already  ripe  \  the  former  delicious  and 
abundant.  Many  palm-trees  are  scattered  around  the 
city,  though  they  form  no  grove  as  in  Egypt ;  while 
beyond  the  gardens,  towards  the  North,  lies  the  exten- 
sive olive-grove  through  which  we  had  passed.  There 
are  two  pools  of  water,  one  on  the  North  and  the 
other  South  of  the  city ;  but  they  seemed  to  contain 
merely  stagnant  rain- water,  ol  which  no  use  was  made. 
The  public  cemeteries  lie  straggling  and  scattered  in 
all  directions,  mingling  with  the  houses  on  the  hill  and 
along  the  roads  in  the  piaiu. — Towardis  the  East  the 

whkfa  m  four  hours  with  camels  west  part  of  Palestine ;  Odchb— t 

from  €raza;  ib.  III.  ii.  p.  I'^B    AH  art.  UerarOf  Sicelech^  etc. 
Bey'i  Travels  II.  p.  206.— The       1)  Arrian  gives  the  distance  front 

name  D&r6n  is  probably  the  He-  the  Mft  at  20  stadia ;  BxpetLAlex. 

brew  trm  *  the  Beuth,*  which  Bin  II.  26.  AbulfedadeMribes  the  sand- 

•Ibiui  eni  Jerome  apply  ae  a  pro-  ^iUs  in  the  same  manner ;  Tal^ 

per  MmerDaronw,  to  theeootli*  Syr. p.  77^ ed. Kobkr. 
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view  is  shut  in  by  the  line  of  hills  we  had  crossed. 

The  highest  point  is  a  partially  isolated  hill  S.  E.  of 
the  city  about  hall'  an  hour  distant.  On  it  is  a  Mukani 
or  Weiy  called  el-Muntar.  The  Christians  pretend 
that  it  was  once  the  residence  of  a  bishop.^ 

The  population  of  Gaza  has  usually  been  rated  as 
much  too  low,  as  that  of  Jerusalem  has  been  over-esti- 
mated. Travellers  have  given  diilerent  judgments, 
usually  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  souls.^ 
The  number  ol'  iiihubitants  has  probably  increased  of 
Jate  years.  From  information  given  us  by  botli  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans,  it  appears,  that  the  city  now 
contains  nearly  four  thousand  taxable  Muhammedans, 
and  one  hundred  Christians.  Tliis  indicates  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  fifteen  or  perhaps  sixteen  tliou- 
sand  souls,  and  makes  Gaza  larger  than  Jerusalem ; 
a  fact  which  is  also  confirmed  by  its  greater  extent  of 
crowded  dwellings.  There  were  said  to  be  fifty-seven 
resident  Christian  families:  but  tiieir  number  is  in* 
creased  by  transient  sojourners. 

We  heard  nothing  of  the  port  of  Gaza,  the  ancient 
Majiima;^  nor  did  we  learn  whether  it  is  now  \iMied 
by  vessels.  Gaza  itself  has  no  more  the  appearance 
of  a  maritime  city  than  Jerusalem.  Yet  it  certainly 
might  be  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  The 
fertile  soil  produces,  in  abundance,  grains  and  fruits  of 
every  kind  and  of  the  finest  quality.   Volney  speaks 

1)  Jarotin's  map,  copieU  ixho  by  and  have  no  guch  tradition. — R  icli- 

Cerghaus,  gives  to  this  eminence  ardson  makes  this  hiil  to  be  "a  loliy 

the  name  of  *  Samson's  MounV  proniontory  of  the  monntaios  of 

Iwing  the  hill  before  (Hcb./om/ rc/s)  Hebron!"  Vol.  II.  p.  19S. 

Hebron,  to  which  he  carried  off  the  2)  Volney  20U(> ;    11.  p.  313. 

doors  of  the  gate  of  Gaza  j  Judg.  Richardson  2000  to  3000 ;  II.  p. 

xvL  3.    So  too  the  Latin  tradition  199.    Fisk  5000;  Raumer*8  Pa- 

and  some  travellers  ;  Cluaresmlus  Ift&t.  p.   192.— Puujoulat  comes 

If.  p.  926.   Sandy-^  p.  117.  Busch-  noarcrthetruth,  when  he  estimates 

ing  Th.  XI.  S.  451.    HainiiLT  Pal.  the  population  at  ten  or  eleven 

p.  190,    There  is  nothing  improba-  thousand  souls;  Corresp.  d'Orient 

Die  in  the  aapposition ;  but  the  peo-  Y.  p.  399. 

pie  of  Gaxa  know  of  no  aoeh  name,  3)  Reland  Palaest«  p.  791. 

Vol..  n.  48 
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here  of  manufactures  of  soap,  and  also  of  cotton  for 
the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  Bedawin.'  The  posi- 
tion of  Gaza  on  the  route  of  the  great  caravans,  which 
in  ail  ages  have  passed  between  Sgypt  and  Syria,  is 
favourable  to  its  commerce  and  prosperity ;  both  as 
affording  a  means  of  constant  communication  with 
both  countries,  and  also  from  the  opportunity  of  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  the  caraTans  in  passing.  Those 
travelling  towards  Egypt,  naturally  lay  in  here  a 
stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  desert; 
^\\n\e  those  coming  Irom  Egypt,  arrive  at  Gaza  ex- 
hausted, and  must  of  course  supply  themselves  anew. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ma'an  likewise,  on  the  Bast  of 
Wady  el-'Arabah,  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Syrian  llaj  to  and  from  Mecca,  buy  up  provisions  of 
all  kinds  at  Gaza  and  Hebron,  and  sell  them  at  a 
great  profit  to  the  pilgrims.^  The  Bazars  in  Gaza 
seemed  well  supplied  with  wares ;  far  better  indeed 
than  those  of  Jerusalem. 

Gaza  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  Canaanitish 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  f  and  became 
afterwards  celebrated  as  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
five  lords  of  the  Philistines.  Joshua  extended  ins  con- 
quests to  Gaza,  but  did  not  vanquisli  this  remarkable 
people  ^  and  although  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell,  subdued  tlie  city,  yet  they  appear  to  have  held 
it  but  a  short  time ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
soon  not  only  regained  possession  of  their  own  territory, 
but  also  increased  in  strength,  and  at  length  extended 
their  jurisdiction  in  turn  over  thi'  Israelites.^  After 
ibrty  years  of  oppression,  Samsou  appeared  as  tiie 
champion  and  avenger  of  his  people ;  and  Graza  be- 

1)  Voyage  IT.  p.  313.  MAea,  and  strikes  the  fouiitaia  el* 

2)  Burckhanlt  Travels  in  Sy-     Weibeh  in  the  'Arabail. 
ria,  etc.  p.  4o(>.  Volney  II.  pp.  314|         3)  Gen.  x.  19. 

315.— Tbe  oaravaa  routa  between       4)  Josh.  x.  41.  si  8S.  sin*  3L 
Bia'An  and  Qaiapewee  near  Wady       5)Judg.i.ia  iiLS.  zulL 
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comes  renowned  as  the  scene  of  liis  later  deeds  and  of 
his  fail.  Here  too  he  drew  down  upon  himself  and 
tbe  assembled  multitude  the  temple  of  Dagon ;  so  that 
''the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death,  were  more 
than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life."^  After  continual 
wars  under  the  Judges  and  witli  Saul  and  David,  the 
Philistines  appear  to  have  been  subdued  by  the  latter; 
and  Gaza  became  the  border  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
on  this  side.*^  Yet  they  ijave  trouble  to  the  foliowiiij^ 
Jewish  kings;  and  iiezekiah  at  length  smote  them 
unto  the  borders  of  Gaza.^ 

The  situation  of  Gaza  on  the  great  route  of  the 
military  expeditions,  w  hich  the  monarchs  of  Ecrvpt, 
and  those  of  Syria  and  the  East,  afterwards  undertook 
against  the  dominions  of  each  other,  necessarily  ex- 
posed it  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  to  frequent 
change  of  masters.  To  the  Egyptians,  Oaza  *  the 
strong/  was  the  key  of  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  and  no 
conqueror  could  well  pass  by,  until  this  city  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  power.  Thus  one  of  the  Pharaohs  (pro- 
bably Xecho)  subdued  it  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah; 
and  Cambyses  during  his  expedition  to  Egypt  is  re- 
ported to  have  deposited  here  his  treasures.^  Gaza 
opposed  itself  for  five  months  to  the  progress  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  was  linally  taken  by  storm,  its 
brave  defenders  slaughtered  at  their  posts,  their  wives 
and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  city  rep  c  opied 
with  inhabilauU  drawn  from  the  surrounding  country.* 

1)  Jndg.  C.  Xvi.  iaq       xat  yr-mlxa?  l^rivSoaTrodtatp 

2)  1  Sam.  c.  iv-vi.  xiv.  52.  xxzL     ayrwr  'Aktiardi^oq'    tf\v  tiouv  <$| 

I,  seq.   2  Sam.  v.  17,  eeq.  yiu.  1.  IvtomAkk     tSw  mpio(»m$  h^nr^ 

Xxi.  15,  seq.  1  Kings  iv.  24.  Soa  ^{lovota  iq  w  nohfiov.  Stra- 
in :*  ri  rnii    rxi.  16.    xxvi.  8,  bo  indeed  says  that  Gir/a  was  de- 

xxvii:   1".    ^  Iviii^s  xviii.  8.  siroyed  by  Alexander,  and  remain- 

4;  Jcr.  xivii.  1.    Poui|>.  Mela  1.  ed  desolate ;  XVI.  2.  30,  lidolc? 

II.  noxf  yn'o/tiPif,  naxtanwiftkini  S*  vno 
5)    Arriaa  Exp.  Alex.  II.  26^  \'fl,'^rir^unv,     y.a-     nivm-oa  'J\>r,>av. 

xn't  fi.Tt.O-arnv  nnrtf;  avTov  fiaxo-  But  this  is  conlr;i dir f pt^  hy  I'n'-  •  x- 

fuptut      ixoaxo*  itaxiktiaav   ntO-'  press  language  ol  Aniiuii  uui  du 
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During  the  wars  of  the  Maccahces,  Gaza  contiuued 
to  be  a  place  of  strength ;  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian 
Bacchides,  its  suburbs  burned  by  Jonathan,  and  the 
city  itself  captured  by  Sinion.^  Alexander  Jannaeus 
at  length  destroyed  Gaza  about  96  B.  C.  after  a  siege 
of  a  year ;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  witli  other  cities 
by  the  Roman  general  Gabinius.^  Augustus  gave  it 
to  Herod;  and  after  his  death  it  was  a.ssi;^ued  to  Sy- 
ria.^ About  A.  D.  05,  during  the  government  of  the 
procurator  Gessius  Florus,  Gasa  with  other  cities 
was  again  laid  in  ruins  by  the  rebellious  Jews.^  Yet 
this  ruction  was  ])rol)ably  partial,  and  could  have 
been  but  temporary  ;  lor  there  exist  couis  of  Gaza 
struck  in  honour  of  Titus,  Adrian,  and  the  following 
emperors;  which  show  at  least  that  the  city  was  still 
a  place  of  importance,  very  soon  after  the  destructiou 
of  Jerusalem.^ 

From  these  details  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  ex- 
pression in  the  book  of  Acts,^  which  might  at  first  ap- 
pear to  imply  that  Gaza  was  then  "  desert,"  is  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  particular  road  Irom 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  on  which  the  evangelist  was  to 
find  the  ennuch,  viz.  the  southern  road  leading  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza  through  the  "desert,"  or  region 
without  villages,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day/ 

A  Christian  church  appears  to  have  been  early 
planted  at  Gaza  ;  its  bisliop  Silvanus  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  as  a  martyr  under  Diocletian  about  A.  D. 


other  v'ritors  vrho  dosr ribe  the 
piciTf.  liii^iitiiin  anv  siir[i  (k*?truc- 
lion ;  e.  g.  Q,.  Curt.  IV  .  tj.  Plu- 
tarch Alex.  e.  25.  Joseph.  Ant. 
XI.  8.  3.  4.  It  is  also  contradicted 
by  the  facts  which  follow  in  the 
text. 

1)  1  Mace.  ix.  52.  xi.  61,  62. 
xiii.43,  s  1  Jos.  Ant.  XUL5.  5. 
Com  p.  I  Mace.  ziv.  7.  xv.  28, 

XVL  1. 


2)  Joseph.  Ant.  XIU.  13.  3. 

XIV.  5.  3. 

3)  Ibid.  XV.  7.3.   XVII.  a.  4. 

4)  Joseph.  B.  J.  II.  18. 1,  jir&t- 

5)  Mionnel  Dcecr.  de  Medailles  , 
Aniiq.  V.  p.  536,  seq.  Relaod  Pa- 
laest.  pp.  7SS,  797. 

6)  Acts  viii.  26. 

7)  Sec  more  in  Note  XXX,  floft 
oi'  the  volume. 
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286;  and  among  the  names  of  other  bidioiM  enumer- 
ated, not  less  Chan  six  are  fimnd  In  the  snbscriptiona 

of  councils,  *is  late  as  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A,  D. 

Yet  the  city  stiii  retained  in  a  great  degree  its 
devotion  to  idolatry ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  not  less  than  eight  public  temples  dedicated 
tu  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  still  existed  there* 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  was  a  temple  of 
Manuon,  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  By  the  influence  of 
Eudoxia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  the  bishop 
Purphyrius  was  invested  with  authority  to  demolish 
these  temples ;  and  was  furnished  with  means  to  erect 
a  Christian  church,  which  was  dedicated  in  A»  D.  406 
and  named  after  the  empress.^  This  may  probably 
have  heen  the  great  church  now  converted  into  a 
mosk,  which  we  visited.— Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  Gaza  in  their  day  as  an  important  city.^  About 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  or  the  begiiiuing  of  the 
seveuliiy  Gaza  was  visited  by  Antoninus  Martyr,  who 
describes  it  as splendid  and  delicious and  its  inhab* 
itants  as   noble,  liberal,  and  friendly  to  strangers.' 

Such  was  Christian  Gaza.  In  A.  D.  634  it  fell 
into  the  hands  oi  the  generals  of  Abu  Bekr,  the  hrst 
Muhammedan  Khalif,  after  a  decisive  battle  with  the 
Roman  armies ;  but  the  Khalif  died  before  the  tidings 
of  the  victory  could  reach  him.^  From  this  time  we 
hear  little  more  of  Gaza,  except  as  the  birth-place  of 


1)  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccles.  VIII. 
13.  de  Martyrib.  Palaeat.  c  13. 
Le  Q.uien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  ]i,  603, 
■cq.    Reland  Pal  p.  795,  seq. 

2)  Marc.  Diaconi  Vit.  Porphyrii, 
m  Acta  iSanclor.  Feb.  Tom.  111.  p. 
665.  Reland  Pal  p.  798. 

3)  Marc.  Diacon.  I.  c.  p.  655, 
«*eq.  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Chr.  111.  pp. 
eia,  dl4.  Reland  Pal.  pp.  793, 
7M.  Jerome  also  mentioDt  the  de- 
■traetioii  of  the  temple  of  Maniion 


in  his  day,  and  speaks  as  if  the 
church  wae  erected  on  its  mtti 

Comm.  in  EMLXvii.  3. 

4)  '*' Est  ii^qne  hodie  insignia 
civitas:"  Onomast.  nrf.  Gaza. 

5)  Aiitonin.    Mart.   iiin.  33, 
Gasa  autem  civitas  eitlendida,  de- 

liciosa,  homines  honest  issimi,  omna 
hberalitate  decori,  aniatores  pere* 
grinorum." 

6)  Eulychii  Annalea  II.  p.  £60, 
eeq. 
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esh-Sb&fi'y  the  founder  of  a  Muhammedan  sect/  until 
the  time  of  the  crusades.   In  A.  D.  796  it  was  laid 

waste  durinsr  civil  war  among  the  Arab  tribes.* 
Uunng  the  many  wars  between  the  Mahammedaa 
rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  preceded  the  cru- 
sades, Gaza  appears  to  have  suffered  greatly,  if  indeed 
it  had  recovered  from  the  former  blow.  The  crusaders 
found  it  deserted,  and  its  ruins  spread  out  over  the  hill 
and  the  adjacent  plain,  like  the  city  of  the  present 
day.'  Here  in  A.  D.  1152  they  erected  a  fortress, 
oc(  u|)\  iiiir  a  portion  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
approacii  to  Askelon  Irom  the  South ;  the  defence  of 
this  castle  was  intrusted  to  the  Knights  Templars.^ 
The  dwellings  of  the  city  became  again  inhabited ; 
but  in  A.  D.  1170  the  j>lace  was  sacked  by  the  troops 
of  Saladin,  who  however  did  not  get  possession  of  the 
citadel.^  Yet  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hatttn  in  A.  D. 
1187,  and  the  surrender  of  Askelon  to  Saladin,  Gaza 
also  passed  into  his  hands.*  It  appears  also  to  have 
opened  its  gates  to  Richard  for  a  short  time but  it 
must  soon  have  reverted  to  the  Muhammedans.  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  la  tlie  history  of  the  crusades, 
only  as  the  scene  of  two  battles  lost  by  the  Franks  in 
A.  D.  1239  and  1244.' 

According  to  Brocardus  it  was  in  his  day  commonly 
called  Gazara;^  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  this  name 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.   At  that 

1)  Abnifedae  Tab.  Syr.  p.  77. 
D'Herbelot  Biblioth.  Orient,  art. 
CkvtzaK.  Reland  Pal.  p.  793. 

2)  See  above,  p.  39. 

3)  Will.  Tyr.  XVII.  12,  "Gaza 
urbrs  anfiquissiaia  ab  Ascalona  de- 
cem  distans  roiliaribus,  diruta  ct 
habitatoribos  carens  ....  sita  in 
coUe  aliquantulum  edito,  magnum 

et  diffiisum  infra  mtiros  conti- 
nent! ambitum."  Coaip.al8oXX.21. 

4)  Will.  Tyr.  i.  c.  WUken  GckIl 
der  Er.  UI.  ii.  p.  10. 


5)  Will.  Tyr.  XX.  21.  Wilkco 
1.  c.  p.  138. 

6)  Bohaeddin  Vit  Saladin.  n. 

72. 

7)  Gaufr.  YInisauf  in  Gale 
Scriptor.  Hist.  Angl.  II.  Lib.  V.  40. 
p.  394.  Comp.  V.  19.  p.  3S2.  VVii- 
kcnibid.lV.  pp.  477, 502, 

8)  WiUusn  k  VL  pfk  588,  aeq. 
642. 

9)  Brocard.  c.  X.  p.  186.  Th* 
ia  an  aneient  Greek  form  \  Jofleph. 
Antiq.  m  i.  1.  ZUI.6.d. 
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time  the  pilgrims  were  accustomed  to  travel  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Mount  Sinai  by  way  of  Gaza ;  where  they 
laid  in  their  stores  for  the  desert.^  Fabri  in  1483  de- 
scribes the  city  as  populous,  with  many  Jews  and 
Christians  as  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  abundance  of  pro- 
Tisions,  cheap  in  price  and  excellent  in  quality,' 


Our  visit  to  Gaza  was  rather  an  episode  in  our 

joiu  iic  y,  than  the  result  of  any  definite  plan  of  inquiry 
and  observation.  We  did  not  anticipate  here  much 
new  information ;  and  were  therefore  not  disappointed. 
We  made  minute  and  particular  inquiries  after  several  . 
places,  which  appear  to  have  lain  towards  the  South 
and  Southeast  of  Gaza,  such  as  Lachish,  Ziklag, 
Gerar,  and  others ;  but  could  hear  or  find  no  vestige  of 
them.  We  afterwards  repeated  tlie  same  inquiries 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  plain,  hut  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Of  Gerar,  or  a  name  answering  to  it,  some  of  the 
Christiansof  Gaza  thought  they  had  heard  in  the  South ; 
but  the  people  of  the  country  knew  nothing  of  it. 

According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  Gerar  lay  in  or 
near  a  valley,^  which  would  seem  to  be  no  other  than 
the  great  Wady  Shert'ah  or  one  of  its  branches.  This 
Wady,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  said  to  receive  Wady  es- 
Seba'  which  comes  down  from  Beersheba  '*  and  we 
know  that  Gerar  was  near  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  Isaac  went  up  from  it  directly  to  Beersheba  which 
was  not  far  distant.^  The  name  continued  to  exist, 
(perhaps  as  a  matter  of  tradition,)  for  several  centuries 
*  after  the  Christian  era.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place 
it  twenty-five  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  to- 

1)  So  Tuclier  1 179,  Broyilcn-         3)  Gen.  xxvi.  17. 

bach  and  Fubri  1483;  Ri  issb.  des        4)  See  above,  VoL  I.  pp.  299, 

h.  Lander  pp.  67b,  187,  ^9-29  \ .  300. 

2)  ReiMb.  pw  291.   So  Belon        5)  Gexu  zivl  1,  20,  23,  26-33. 
about  1548,  Obs.  p.  310 ;  and  Helfif-  Comp.  u.  1. 

rich  in  AJ>.  1565;  ReiMb.  p.  722. 
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wards  the  South;  and  Sozomea  relates,  that  a  large 
and  celebrated  monastery  stood  there,  adjacent  to  a 
winter-torrent.J  The  abbot  SilTanm  resided  there  near 

the  close  ol  the  fourth  century  :  and  the  name  of  Mar- 
cian,  as  bishop  of  Gerar,  (perhaps  in  the  convent,) 
i^pears  among  the  signatures  of  the  council  of  Chsd- 
cedon  in  A.  D.  461.^  Future  traTellers  may  perhaps 
still  find  traces  of  this  monastery,  in  connecti(»n  with 
Wady  Sheri'ah  or  its  branches;  although  the  name  of 
Gerar  seems  to  have  become  extinct^  at  least  in  this 
district. 

We  left  Gaza  the  same  day  (May  21st)  at  12*^  20", 
intending  to  take  a  more  southern  route  to  Beit  Jibrtn 
on  our  way  to  Hebron.  We  heard  much  of  the  Tillage 
of  lliij,  as  having  been  recently  fouiiJcd  by  order  of 
the  government  in  the  territory  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  Bedawin ;  and  we  determined  to  visit  it,  and  then 
proceed  directly  through  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  some  ancient  sites.  Our  war 
led  us  back  along  the  Yafa  road,  by  which  we  had 
approached  Gaaa,  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  gap  of  the 
line  of  hills ;  thence  directly  East  until  2^  lO' ;  and 
afterwards  about  E.  by  N.  The  country  is  uiidulat- 
ing ;  the  few  shallow  Wadys  all  run  northwards  to 
Wady  Simsim.  At  1^  o'clock  we  passed  the  mounds 
of  a  former  village  called  Beit  Dirdis ;  and  at  1^  55' 
the  hill  el-Muntar  near  Gaza  bore  S,  83°  W.  We 
reached  Hiij  at  2*"  55' ;  it  being  only  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  from  Gaza. 

HCij  is  one  of  the  many  villages  which  in  former 
times  were  left  to  go  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the 
vexations  and  oppressions  of  the  Arabs  who  occupied 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  spread  themselves  by 

,  1)  Onoraast.  arU  Gerara,  So-  2)  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  181. 
xom.  Hisu  Eee.  VI.  33.  IX.  17.  Le  auiea  Oriem  Cbr.  ULpp,  6SS^, 
RelandPalMtpwSOIieeq.  m 
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decrees  over  the  whole  district.   The  region  towards 

the  South  and  East  is  called  the  country  of  Hasy, 
from  a  fountain  and  fornfier  place  of  that  name ;  and 
is  filled  with  deserted  sites  and  ruined  villages ;  there 
being  not  one  of  them  inhabited.  The  Arab  tribes  of 
the  Jebaratand  Wahaideh,  who  recently  occupied  the 
tract  around  Uuj,  having  joined  in  the  rebellion 
against  the  Egyptian  goTemment  in  1834,  were  de* 
feated  and  many  of  them  killed.  Of  the  remaind^, 
some  were  taken  as  soldiers,  and  the  rest  ordered  to 
become  Fellaliin;  but  the  greater  portion  fled,  and 
these  tribes  were  comparatively  exterminated.  The 
small  remnants  of  them  were  now  encamped  near 
Tell  el-Hasy.  These  Wahaideli  were  said  to  be  re- 
latives of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  further  South. 
After  the  district  had  thus  been  left  without  inhabitants, 
the  village  of  Hftj  was  built  up  with  wretched  mud 
houses,  and  was  how  occupied  by  a  motley  collection 
of  two  or  three  hundred  souls. 

The  village  stands  on  the  West  of  a  curve  of 
Wady  el-Hasy,  which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  North, 
and  tiien  turus  to  the  West  after  half  an  hour  to  join 
Wady  Simsim.  We  found  the  lazy  inhabitants  still 
engaged  in  treading  out  the  barley-harvest,  which 
their  neighbours  had  completed  long  before.  Several 
women  were  beating  out  with  a  stick  handfnls  of  the 
grain  which  they  seemed  to  have  gleaned.^  One 
female  was  grinding  with  a  handmill;  turning  the 
luiU  w  ith  one  hand,  and  occasionally  (h(>[)ping  in  the 
grain  with  the  other.  Here  were  several  subterranean 
magazines  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  with  a  mouth  like 
a  well,  such  as  we  had  seen  in  several  villages.  A 
yuke  ol  oxen  were  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well, 
by  hauling  the  rope  over  a  pulley ;  being  driven  off  on 

1)  Ruth.  ii.  17,  So  slm  gleaneti  that  she  had  gleaned."  This  pro- 
in  Uh5  field  uniii  even,  and  beat  out    cesa  we  saw  often. 
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a  line  from  the  well  into  tlie  iieids.  By  pacing  the 
ground  over  which  they  thus  passed,  we  found  the 
depth  of  the  well  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

We  sto|)|)t\l  here  for  about  lialf  an  hour,  wishing 
to  obtain  a  guide  for  es-Sukkariyeh,  the  next  village 
on  the  direct  route  to  Beit  Jibrin,  though  several  hours 
distant.  One  was  found  after  some  difficulty ;  but 
just  as  we  were  setting  off,  we  learned  fruin  him,  that 
the  sites  wo  wished  to  visit,  were  not  on  the  direct 
road,  but  lay  between  Bureir  and  es-Sukkarfyeh. 
We  concluded  therefore  to  return  to  Bureir,  which 
was  in  iiight,  where  we  had  rested  on  Saturday  ;  and 
where  we  were  sure  of  obtaining  more  certain  infor- 
mation and  a  better  guide.  We  had  already  paid  the 
Sheikh  for  the  present  L:uiile,  aiiJ  now  sent  for  the 
money  back  ;  he  canu  hunself  to  repay  it,  and  rather 
impertinently  demanded  a  bakhshish  for  his  trouble. 
As  however  the  trouble  we  had  ^iven  him,  was  much 
less  tlum  the  vexation  he  had  caufc>ed  us,  we  chose  to 
set  off  one  ajj^ainst  the  other. 

From  Huj  the  village  of  Bureir  lies  N.  20^  B. 
We  left  the  former  place  at  3 A  o'clock,  passing  first 
over  a  swell  of  G:round,  and  in  half  an  hour  crossing 
Wady  el-Hasy,  here  a  broad  meadow  tract  running 
West,  and  immediately  uniting  with  Wady  Simsim. 
This  was  the  same  road  which  we  had  taken  from  Bo- 
reir  by  luisLake  on  Saturday.  At4^20' wns  ainouiitlaiid 
some  foundations,  called  Jelameh.  W^e  reached  Bureir 
at  4^  50',  and  encamped  for  the  night  Several  Sheikhs 
and  chief  men  soon  visited  us,  and  answered  our  in- 
quiries as  to  places  and  ruins  in  (lie  vicinity  ;  >ouie 
with  freedom,  and  others  with  more  reserv.e.  They 
gave  us  at  once  a  guide  for  to-morrow. 

The  soil  of  all  the  plain  through  which  we  passed 
is  good;  as  is  proved  by  the  abundant  crops  of  grain 
we  saw  upon  it.    The  whole  of  tliis  vast  level  tract  is 
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the  property  of  the  government,  and  not  of  the  inhab- 

itants.  Whoever  will,  may  cultivate  it,  and  may 
plough  in  any  place  not  already  preoccupied.  But  for 
every  two  yoke  of  oxen  thus  employed  m  tillage,  he 
must  pay  to  the  government  seven  Ardebs  of  wheat 
and  ei^ht  Ardebs  of  barley.  The  peasants,  when  rich 
enough  to  own  oxen,  plough  and  sow  on  their  own 
account ;  but  they  frequently  are  the  partners  of  mer* 
chants  and  others  in  the  cities.  The  merchant  fur- 
nishes tlie  oxen,  and  the  1  rll  ih  does  the  work ;  while, 
the  expenses  and  income  are  divided  equally  be- 
tween them. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  learned,  the  greater  portion 

of  all  the  rich  plains  ol  Palestine  and  Syria  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  government ;  while  the  hill-country  and 
mountains  are  held  in  fee  simple,  or  nearly  so,  by  the 
inhabitants.  It  results  from  this  state  of  things,  that 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are  far  bet- 
ter off  than  those  of  the  plains ;  they  raise  a  greater 
variety  of  crops,  and  have  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  while  those  of  tlie  plains  are  in  general  poor, 
and  are  compelied  to  cultivate  only  gram,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  government.  Hence,  while 
the  rocky  and  apparently  almost  desert  mountains 
teem  wit  li  an  active,  thrifty,  and  comparatively  inde- 
pendent popuiatjiin,  and  the  hand  of  industry  is  every- 
where visible ;  the  rich  and  fertile  plains,  deserted  of 
inhabitants  or  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  strag- 
gling villa2;es,  are  left  to  run  to  waste,  or  are  at  the 
most  half  tiliud  by  the  unwilling  labours  of  a  race  of 
ierft. 

The  land  around  Bureir,  like  the  rest  of  the  plain, 
belongs  to  the  government.  For  the  portion  cultivated 
by  the  people  of  the  village,  they  now  paid  annually 
to  the  government  eight  hundred  Ardebs  of  barley 
and  three  hundred  of  wheat.    Besides  all  this,  they 
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paid  twelve  purses  Firdeli,  and  thirty  purses  of  taxei 
on  property.    Fifty  men  had  been  taken  away  at 

soldiers.  The  people  complained  bitterly  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  joined  in  the  universal  expression  oi  a  wish 
for  a  Frank  goremment.  Here  as  elsewhere  a  watcb 
was  given  us  for  the  night 

Tuesday^  May  22d.  Wc  had  lieard  of  deserted 
sites  on  tlie  way  to  es-Sukkariyeh,  bearing  liie  names 
of  Um  LUds  and  'Ajlan ;  as  also  of  a  Tell  el-Haiy  ob 
the  right  of  the  road,  where  from  the  accounts  m 
thought  there  might  be  ruins.  Lea\ iii^^  Bureir  at  5^ 
25',  and  passing  immediately  the  low  plain  of  Wadj  i 
Simsimi  we  continued  along  the  higher  undulating 
tract  between  that  Wady  and  the  Hasy,  on  a  course 
Fi.^S.  At  6^  10'  Um  Lakis  lay  at  our  left  upon  a  low 
round  swell  or  knoll.  It  proved  to  be  a  lormeisite^ 
now  covered  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small  nmnd  j 
stones,  with  intervals  between ;  among  which  weie 
secii  iwn  or  three  fracrments  of  marble  columns.  The 
place  was  wholly  overgrown  with  thistles.  To^var  ls 
the  S.  E.  below  the  hill,  was  a  well,  now  almost  61ted 
up,  around  which  were  lying  several  columns.^ 

We  had  come  to  this  ^pot,  not  liideed  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  here  the  site  of  ancient  Lachi:»h, 
but  rather  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  more  certainlj) 
of  the  fallacy  of  any  supposed  resemblance  in  the  two 
names.  These  remains  are  certainly  not  tiiose  of  an 
ancient  fortified  city,  which  could  for  a  time  at  least 
brave  the  assaults  of  an  Assjrrian  army.'  Nor  indeed 
does  either  uie  name  or  the  position  of  tliis  spot  cor- 
respond to  those  of  Lachisli ;  although  the  varying 
form  of  the  name  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  did  other 
circumstances  combine  to  identify  the  position.'  Bat 

1)  From  the  hill  nt  Um  lA\i\?,  are  deserted  sites  m  tiic  Uistrictot 

Bureir  bore  N.  ao^  W.   Teli  cl-  Hasy. 
Hasy  a  55«  E.  Kufeir  S.  5«  W.        2)  2  Kings  xviii.  U.  lis.  & 
TAbOkah  8. 10<>  £.  The  two  last        3)  Beodes  the  additibn  of  1^ 
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Lachish,  although  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Ju« 
dah  in  the  plain,  is  also  mentioned  between  Adoraim 

and  AzekuU  ;^  aud  lay  according  to  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome seven  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards 
the  South.^  This  would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was 

situated  among  or  near  the  hills,  soiuc where  to  the 
Southward  of  Beit  Jibrin ;  while  the  present  Urn  Lakis 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  west  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
three  hours  distant  from  the  tract  of  hills. — ^Yet  ex- 
cept this  spot,  we  were  not  able  to  find,  either  now 
or  alter  wards,  the  sli^^htest  vestige  which  might  be 
referred  either  to  Lachish  itself,  or  to  the  apparently 
neighbouring  city  Libneh 

The  direct  road  passes  on  from  Um  Lakis  to  ^Aj- 
Iftn  by  a  course  nearly  due  East ;  the  distance  being 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  We  sent  on  our  ser- 
rants,  thither,  while  we  ourselves  turned  off  more  to 
the  riglil  lo  visit  Toil  el-Hasy,  starting  again  at  6^  20'. 
The  land  descends  gradually  towards  the  Wady  of 
the  same  name,  which  we  reached  in  about  forty  min- 
utes. The  way  led  us  through  the  open  fields,  w  here 
the  people  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  harvest. 
The  beautiftil  tracts  of  grain  were  full  of  reapers  of 
the  Hen&dy  Arabs;  and  also  of  gleaners  almost  as 
numerous.  These  were  mostlv  women  ;  and  this  de- 
partment  seemed  almost  as  important  as  the  reaping 
itself;  since  the  latter  is  done  in  so  slovenly  a  manner, 
that  not  only  much  falls  to  the  ground,  but  also  many 
stalks  remain  uncut. 

The  Wady  el-Hasy  is  a  broad  tract  of  fine  meadow 
lands ;  on  which  a  large  number  of  the  Hen&dy  were 

<b€  change  of  Kaph  into  AbpA^        1)  Josh.  x.  3,  6,  31.   xv.  39.  2 

thouffh  flometimes  found,  ia  not  Chron.  xi.  9. 

usiial;        J,,  ^>^s^  jVote  2.  above.         2)  Onooiast.  art.  LachU. 
Further,  in  the  Arabic  Ibrm^anAlef         3)  Josh.  x.  29,  comp.  verse  31. 

is  uiserted  and  the  Hebrew  Yodh  xv.  42.   2  Kings  xix.  8.  Onomas- 

omitttd*  ticoH)  art  Lelma. 
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pasturing  their  horses.  These  were  said  to  be  Be- 
dawtn  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Muhammed  Aly. 
The  gravelly  bed  of  the  Wady  winds  through  thk 

lower  tract ;  and  in  it  a  little  water  springs  up  at  inter- 
vals. It  can  hardly  be  said  to  flow,  but  rather  soaks 
along  through  the  gravel.  The  course  of  the  Wady 
in  this  part  is  N.  W.,  and  on  the  S.  W.  side  Tell  el-Hasy 
rises  steeply,  directly  from  the  bed,  to  t  he  height  of  two 
hundred  feet  or  more;  being  connected  towards  the 
S.  W.  with  other  lower  swells. — ^At  7^  5'  we  passed  in 
the  valley  some  unhewn  foundations  of  a  former  vO* 
lage  called  Tiainur ;  and  at  7^  25',  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Tell. 

The  form  of  the  Tell  is  singular,  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  fine  plain  on  the  top,  somewhat  resemblinj?  the 
Frank  mountain,  though  by  no  means  so  high.  From 
the  information  of  our  guides,  and  from  the  remarka- 
ble appearance  of  this  isolated  Tell,  we  had  ex{)ected 
to  i'lnd  here  traces  of  ruins ;  and  a  finer  position  for 
a  fortress  or  fortihed  city  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Yet  we  could  discover  nothmg  whatever,  to  mark  the 
existence  of  any  former  town  or  structure ;  there  was 
nothing  indeed  but  the  level  cire  ulur  piam,  which 
seemed  never  to  have  been  occupied.^ 

The  sunmiit  commands  a  rich  and  pleasing  pros- 
pect, over  a  wide  extent  of  undulating  country,  low 
swelling  hills  and  broad  vallies,  all  of  the  finest  soil: 
yet  without  a  single  village  or  ruin  i  isiiii;  above  the 
ground,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.   Still,  although  in 

1)  Yet  this  mu8t  bti  the  hill,  I  having'  etill  on  its  summit  trj^re>  of 

think,  which  Felix  Fabri  says  sojiie  a  strung  ciiatlelj  Voyagci  11.  u. 

of  luB  party  ascendedf  on  the  way  311.  Traces  of  walls  may  wd) 

from  Sukkarlyeh  to  Gaza  in  1483,  have  formerly  existed  here;  or 

and  found   there   "  thick  ancient  after  all,  both  these  accounts  may 

walls  drawn  around  it Heissb.  p.  perhaps  rest  only  on  the  exs^gse- 

889.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  same  rated  testimony  of  Arabs.  xEit 

hill  which  Volney  describes  near  a  of  VoUiey  eertainly  doec* 
village  Hesi^  as  t>eing  artificial,  and 
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the  language  of  Scripture  and  in  common  parlancCi 
sucb  a  region  without  fixed  habitations  may  well  be 
called  a  'desert/  there  was  here  not  wanting  the 
cliarin  of  busy  life.  Several  Arab  encaiupments, 
cluefly  Wahaideh  and  Jebarat,  were  in  sight,  sur- 
lounded  by  flocks  and  herds  and  troops  of  camels  and 
asses;  besides  the  tents  of  the  Henldy  and  their  na« 
merous  horses,  and  the  multitudes  of  reapers  and 
gleaners  scattered  over  the  fields.  The  other  princi- 
pal Arab  tribes  of  the  region,  were  said  to  be  the 
Zeyad&t,  the  Saw&rikeh,  the  'Amarfn,  and  the  He- 
naideh. — From  the  Tell,  the  site  of  'Ajlan  burc  N.  5^ 
W.  A  Wely  was  also  seen  upon  a  hill  not  far  from 
the  village  ed-Dawaimeh,  bearing  N.  75^  £. 

From  this  point  to  Wady  esh-Sheri'ah,  the  next 
great  valley  towards  the  South,  the  distance  was  said 
to  be  three  hours  or  more.  Wady  el-Hasy  itself  comes 
down  from  the  vicinity  of  el-Burj  in  the  Southeast, 
passing  by  a  place  of  springs  called  Kussabeli  with 
ruins  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  afterwards  sweeps 
round  near  Uuj,  on  its  way  to  join  Wady  Simsim. 
This  latter  Wady,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  drain  of  all 
the  regiuii  ioliik]  Beit  Jibrin  and  Tell  es-Safieh  ;  and 
having  received  the  Iriasy,  bends  ofl*N.  W.  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Deir  Esneid,  and  forms  the  river  of  Askelon.^ 

We  heard  nothing  at  the  time  of  any  vOlage  or 
ruiii  called  el-Hasy,  as  reported  by  Volney  f  but  a 
deserted  site  of  that  name  is  marked  in  our  lists 
along  withHuj  and  'Ajlan.  It  is  therefore  probably 
not  far  distant  from  the  Tell.  In  the  days  of  Saladin 
and  Richard,  this  place  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  niarch  of  their  armies,  under  the  name  of 
ElhisH  and  Alham  ;  and  is  said  to  be  near  water,  and 

1)  See  abore,  p.  371.  2)  See  above,  p.  390,  Note. 
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not  far  remote  from  the  mountains  of  Abraham  or 
Hebron.^ 

We  now  left  Tell  es-Hasy  at  8i  o'clock,  and  came 
in  half  an  liour  directly  to  'Ajlan  N.^W.  ascending 
gradually  from  the  valley.  On  the  way  we  fell  io 
with  a  troop  of  seven  gazelles  feeding.  Here  is  a  flite 
of  ruins  much  resembling  Um  Lakis  in  appearance  ;  a 
low  round  hillock  covered  with  scattered  heaps  of  un- 
hewn stones.  The  name  alone  identifies  it  with  the 
Eglon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there  seems  to  lie 
nothing  in  the  position  to  contradict  this  evidence, 
Kgion  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  apparentlj 
not  very  far  distant  from  Lachish.^ 

Leaving  'Ajl&n  at  8**  25',  we  bent  our  course  E.  by 
S.  low  ards  the  village  of  es-Sukkariyeh.  On  the  way 
the  muleteers  killed  a  large  black  snake,  six  feetloni:: 
the  only  one  we  saw  in  Palestine.^  The  day  proved 
exceedingly  warm  and  very  uncomfortable;  the  bot 
wind  coming  from  behind  us.  Our  eyes  and  laces 
were  filled  all  day  long  with  small  gnats  rising  from 
the  wheat  fields ;  and  large  flies  troubled  our  animalfl^ 
like  swarms  of  bees.  Prom  the  dry  fields  here  and 
there  whirlwinds  of  dust  irequently  arose,  reminding 
us  of  those  we  had  formerly  seen  in  the  deserts  of  tbe 
South. 

We  readied  es-Sukkariyeh  at  twenty  niijuaes  past 

9  o'clock.    Like  Huj,  it  had  recently  been  built  up  by 

the  governor  of  Gaza,  Sheikh  Sa'id,  upon  former  foun- 

# 

1)  Bohaeddin  Vit.  Saladin,  pp.  with  Josh.  xii.  12,  15.  xv.  35,  39.— 
228,229,231,233.  WUkenGeBch.  From  'Ail&n,  Bnreir  bore  W. 
dcr  Kr.  IV.  p.  508,  513.  »Arftk    cs-SuwcidAii  N.  12*  W. 

2)  Josh.  X.  34,  :]G.  XV.  39.— Eu-  Beit  'Atlk  N.  3°  W.  TeU  t^Buj 
sebius  and  Jerome  iiiiikc  Eglon    S.  5°  E. 

u!«ntieal  with  AduUam,  and  place  3)  At  8*  56',  at  a  hinh  point  ii 
it  twelve  milea  east  of  Eleulhero-  the  road,  Sumincil  bore  \.  'I'E. 
polis;  OnomaRt.  art.  E^^Ion.  But  Tell  ee-Sfttieh  N.  32^  E.  FAlftjy 
this  standfl  in  direct  contradiction    N.  36°  E.   es-Sukkariyck  £. 
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dhitioiiSi  and  was  considered  as  his  property.  A  large 
boose  of  stoBe  bad  been  erected  for  himseV;  and  sev- 
eral other  houses  are  also  of  stone.  The  name  of 
the  village,  which  signifies  "  tlie  Sugary,"  cannot  of 
course  be  ancient ;  but  tradition  knows  no  other.  It 
existed  already  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  seems 
to  imply  the  former  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in 
the  vicinity.^ — In  one  place  is  a  small  enclosure  of 
large  squared  stones,  apparratly  of  ancient  workman- 
ship. Sereral  marUe  columns  and  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital, were  also  strewed  upon  the  ground.  In  Sheikh 
Sa'id's  house  likewise,  many  large  square  stones  of 
former  stractnres  haye  been  built  in.  The  place  seems 
to  be,  without  much  question,  an  ancient  site ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  assign  to  it  any  scriptural  name  with 
even  a  tolerable  degree  of  probability.*  From  Suk- 
kartyeh,  TeU-es  S&fieh  bore  N.  ZT^  E. 

We  were  delayed  here  for  half  an  hour,  in  procur- 
ing a  guide  for  el-Kubeibeh  and  Beit  Jibrin.  We 
found  great  difficulty,  for  the  first  time,  m  persuading, 
any  one  to  accompany  us  for  money ;  although  many 
persons  were  lounging  about  the  village  without  oc- 
cupation. Indeed,  we  bad  finally  to  appeal  to  the 
Sheikh,  and  obtained  a  man  only  by  his  order.  The 
obstacle  seemed,  in  this  case,  to  be  sheer  indolence ; 
the  men  were  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble  even  to 
earn  money  so  easily. 

Starting  again  at  ten  minutes  before  10  o'ckick, 

1)  F.  Fdbri  sad  Breydeiil»ieh  place  however  neither  mekee  any 

with  their  party,  in  travelling  from  mention. — Sukkartyeh  is  also  men- 
Hebron  to  Gaza  in  A.  D.  1483,  tioned  by  Mejr  ed-Din  in  1496; 
•pent  the  night  at  a  Kh&n  in  the  Fundgr.  dcp  OrientR  II.  p.  142. 
plain  near  a  village  called  Zucka-  2)  Es-Sukkariyeh  is  about  21 
ria  (Sukkarlveh).  See  F.  Fahri  houre  W.  &  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin.  If 
in  Reiflsb.  de«  h.  Landes  p.  289.  the  latter  be  taken  as  Eleuthero- 
Breydenbach  also  speaks  of  the  poUs,  then  this  diftance  (but  not 
VihhOf  but  gives  no  name ;  ibid.  p.  the  direction)  would  correspond 
18ft.  They  probably  travelled  the  well  enough  with  the  wmaon  of 
oraalrMdhy  BeHJ&rlns  of  which  Lachidi.  Seefpu  388^  38%  above. 

Vol.  II.  50 
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we  took  the  road  to  ei-Kubeibeh.  Just  out  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Sukkarlyeh  we  passed  the  laige  public  well, 
where  a  enmhl  was  drawing  water  by  a  SUdeh ;  wlifle 
large  flocks  and  herds  were  vviutiug  around.  Our 
course  \v  as  about  £.  by  N.  The  couatry  soon  became 
more  hilly,  and  rocks  began  occasbnally  Id  appear. 
The  crops  of  grain  were  however  good.  In  one  field, 
as  we  approached  Kubeibeh,  nearly  two  hundred 
reapers  and  gleaners  were  at  work ;  the  latter  being 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  former.  A  few  were  tak- 
ing their  reUeshiiRnt,  and  ofl'ered  us  some  of  their 
"  parched  corn.''  In  the  season  of  harvest,  the  grains 
of  wheat,  not  yet  fully  dry  and  hard,  are  roasted  in  a 
pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  constitute  a  very  palata- 
ble article  of  food  ;  this  is  eaten  along  with  bread,  or 
instead  of  it.  Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  common  at 
this  season  amoiq;  the  labouring  classes,  that  tlua 
parched  wheat  is  sold  in  the  markets ;  and  it  was 
among  our  list  of  articles  to  be  purchased  at  Hebron^ 
for  our  further  journey  to  Wady  Miisa.  The  Arabs, 
it  was  said,  prefer  it  to  rice ;  but  this  we  did  not  find 
to  be  the  case.  The  whole  scene  of  the  reapers  and 
gleaners,  and  their  parched  corn,"  gave  us  a  lively 
representation  of  the  story  of  Ruth  and  the  ancient 
harvest-home  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.^ 

We  passed  cl-Kubeibch  at  twenty  minutes  past  11 
o'clock,  situated  on  a  stony  barren  hill  ten  mmules  on 
our  right.  It  is  another  village  built  up  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Gaza  on  former  foundations;  but  there  seem* 
cd  to  be  nothing  to  mark  it  particularly  as  an  ancient 
site.   Our  course  now  lay  more  to  the  left,  N.  £.  over 

1)  Ruth  il  8,  "  Then  iaid  Boas  reached  her  panfaed  com,  and  dis 

unto  Ruth, — Go  not  to  glean  in  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  and  led" 

another  field,    neither   go  frnm  Of  the  vinegar  mentioned  in  the 

hence,  but  abide  here  fast  bv  my  same  verse  we  heard  wUhiDg.  See 

maJdeoe.*'   Vena  14,  '^Ana  afaiia  the  whole  chapter. 
Mt  betide  the  reaperes  and  he 
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the  lo  w  hills  to  Beit  Jibrin;  which  place  we  reached 
at  half  past  twelye,  descendiiig  into  the  southem  val- 
ley from  the  Southwest.  We  spread  our  carpets  under 
the  same  olive-tree  as  on  our  former  visit ;  aud  after 
a  lunch  laid  ouraelTes  down  to  enjoy  a  short  HeHa, 

On  awaking,  we  fiHind  otunselyes  sorrounded  by  a 
divan  of  people,  lo  tiie  number  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
who  seemed  to  consider  themselves  quite  at  home  in 
our  company.  They  proved  to  be  men  from  Beit  JUa^ 
ftiends  and  neighbours  of  our  guide,  who  had  come 
down  lo  hire  themselves  out  during  the  harvest  in  the 
plain  I  their  own  harvest  in  the  mountains  bemg  two 
or  three  weeks  later.  There  were  said  to  be  few 
places  of  importance  m  the  plain,  where  some  of  the 
men  of  Beit  Jala  were  not  now^  to  be  found;  a  fact 
which  speaks  well  for  their  industrious  habits.  They 
all  gathered  around  us^  and  accompanied  us  wherev^ 
we  went  The  Sheikh  of  the  Tillage  was  now  at 
home,  and  came  to  us.  He  was  an  intelligent  man, 
and  of  his  own  accord  proposed  to  show  us  several 
antiquities  in  the  vicinityi  which  we  had  omitted  to 
see  on  our  former  visit.  Mounting  his  sleek  mare,  and 
accompanied  by  several  men  of  the  village,  and  by  tiie 
whole  posse  of  our  friends  from  Beit  Jala,  he  led  the 
way  to  several  places  of  no  little  interest,  which  cer^ 
tamly  deserve  the  further  attention  of  travellers  and 
antiquarians. 

We  went  first  to  some  caverns  on  the  S.  W.  side 
of  the  Wady  leading  up  to  Santa  Hanneh,  near  the 

path  by  which  we  had  approached  from  Kubeibeh. 
These  are  artificial  excavations,  having  partly  tlte 
character  of  those  we  bad  seen  near  Deur  Dubban, 
but  of  much  more  careful  workmanship.  Besides 
domes,  there  are  here  also  long  arched  rooms,  with 
the  walls  in  general  cut  quite  smooth.  One  of  tliese 
was  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  length ;  having  along  its 
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sides,  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lloor,  a 
line  of  ornamental  work  like  a  sort  of  cornice.  On 
one  Bide,  lower  dofwiiy  were  two  niches  at  aome  dl» 
tance  apart,  which  seemed  once  to  have  had  images 
standing  in  them ;  but  the  stone  was  too  much  decay- 
ed to  determine  with  certainty.  These  apartmeiits 
are  all  lighted  by  openings  from  above,  la  one  •mailer 
room,  not  lighted,  there  was  at  one  corner  what  looked 
like  a  sarcophi^:u8  hollowed  out  of  the  same  rock ; 
but  it  was  too  mnch  broken  away  to  enable  us  to  speak 
positively.  The  entrance  to  the  whole  range  of  ear- 
ems,  is  by  a  broad  arched  passage  of  some  elevation  ; 
and  we  were  surprised  at  the  taste  and  skill  displayed 
in  the  workmanship. 

The  Sheikh  now  took  us  across  the  same  Tilley 
to  other  clusters  of  caverns  in  the  northern  hill ;  more 
extensive  indeed  than  the  former,  occupying  in  part 
the  bowels  of  tibe  whole  hill;  but  less  important  and 
Ikr  less  careftilly  wrought  These  consist  chieiy  of 
bell-shaped  domes  lighted  from  above,  like  those  at 
DeirDubban;  though  some  are  merely  high  arched 
chambers  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  opca 
to  the  day.  The  rock  is  here  softer,  and  very  many 
of  the  domes  are  broken  down.  The  Sheikh  related, 
that  one  chamber  before  unknown  having  recently 
fallen  in,  he  thinking  there  might  be  treasure  ia  it, 
sent  down  a  man  to  explore  it ;  but  he  found  only  a 
human  skeleton.  In  one  of  these  caverns  was  a  small 
fountain ;  and  near  by  were  two  short  inscriptaoos  ia 
very  old  Cufic,  which  my  companion  copied.  They 
seem  liowever  to  have  been  the  wwk  of  casual  visitors ; 
and  ailord  no  explanation  of  the  age  or  object  ol  the 
excavations.^ 

We  now  struck  down  to  the  church  of  Santa  Haa- 
neh,  passing  on  the  way  the  well  already  described  as 

1>  See  Note  XXXI,  end  of  the  Vdiima 
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lying  N.  £.  of  die  luin.^  On  mquiring  of  the  SheiUi, 
whether  there  was  any  IiYuig  fountam  in  the  Yieinity^ 

he  said  that  according  to  their  tradition,  the  well  in 
the  valley  half-way  towards  the  town,^  waa  cmce  a 
buntain,  whose  waters  overflowed  and  ran  along  the 
valley;  but  in  order  to  obtain  more,  they  dug  it  deeper 
and  walled  it  up ;  so  that  the  water  now  no  longer 
rises  to  the  top.  It  is  called  Um  Judei'a.  This  cir- 
ountaneei  as  we  shall  see^  is  of  some  historical  ias- 
portance. 

We  next  bent  our  course  towards  the  Tell  on  the 
Soudi  of  the  valley,  where  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Arabs  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  finding  niins. 

At  its  foot,  just  out  ul"  the  valley,  we  passed  several 
^Lcavated  tombs.  I  entered  one,  descendiQg  by  a  few 
sls)ps;  and  found  it  to  be  aboat  fifty  feet  long  by  fiileen 
or  twenty  bioad,  with  deep  niches  on  each  side  and 
at  the  end  for  dead  bodies.  The  others  were  similar 
externally.  The  Tell  itself,  consisting  ot  chalky  lime- 
stone, is  rather  a  striking  object  in  this  part  of  the 
country, — a  trancated  cone  vrith  a  flat  circular  plateau 
on  the  top,  some  six  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  On 
this  plat  are  no  traces  of  foundations,  except  a  lew  on 
the  S,  W.  part  But  towards  the  S.  B.  and  espeohilly 
on  a  lower  plateau  or  projection  of  the  hill  on  that 
side,  there  are  many  foundations  of  walls  and  build- 
ings; yet  no  hewn  stones,  nor  any  remains  of  the 
■vpentmctures.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  here 
an  ancient  site ;  the  materials  of  whose  buildings  may 
perhaps  have  been  absorbed  in  the  later  erections  of 
Beit  Jibrtn. 

But  the  most  lemarkable  si>ot  6f  all  remained  yet 

to  be  visited.  This  was  another  series  of  immense 
excavations  on  the  southern  end  of  the  same  hill,  be- 
low the  traces  of  foundations  just  described.  Lighting 

1)  Page  3fia  2)  Page  357. 
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several  candies,  we  entered  by  a  narrow  and  difficult 
passage  from  a  pit  overgrown  whh  briers,  and  fimiid 

ourselves  in  a  dark  labyrinth  of  galleries  and  apart- 
ments, all  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  occupying  the  | 
boweb  of  the  bill.   Here  were  some  dome-shaped  | 
efaambers  as  before;  others  were  extensive  rooms,  witk  ' 
roofs  supported  by  columns  of  the  same  rock  left  in  ex-  | 
cavating;  and  all  were  connected  with  each  other 
by  passages,  apparently  without  order  or  plan.  Semil 
other  apartments  were  still  more  singular.  Theie 
were  also  in  the  form  of  tall  domes,  twenty  feet  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  irom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high; 
they  were  entered  by  a  door  near  the  top,  firom  whieh 
ft  staircase  cut  in  the  same  rock  wound  down  around  | 
the  wall  to  the  bottom.    We  descended  into  scTcral  | 
of  these  rooms;  but  found  nothing  at  the  bottom,  and  i 
no  appearance  of  any  other  door  or  passage.  We 
eoold  discover  no  trace  of  inscriptions ;  nor  any  thing, 
indeed,  which  micfht  afford  the  slightest  clue  for  un- 
ravelling the  mystery,  in  which  the  history  and  object 
of  these  remarkable  excavations  are  raveloped.*-Neir 
by  were  said  to  be  other  similar  clusters,  which  oar 
time  did  not  permit  us  further  to  explore. 

Such  was  the  further  amount  of  information  which 
we  obtained  at  Beit  Jibrtn  on  this  our  second  not 
The  question  naturally  now  came  up  again,  WheAer 
this  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  site  of  Eleutheropolisl 
The  massive  ruins  in  the  village,  the  fine  chuieb  of 
Santa  Hanneh,  and  the  immense  and  singular  exear  i 
vations  which  we  had  now  explored,  testify  suiiiciently  I 
to  the  existence  here  of  a  great  and  important  city ; 
more  important  indeed,  by  far,  than  any  other  in  tbe 
whole  tract  between  the  coast  and  the  cities  of  tlie 
mountains.  We  had  also  now  passed  through  tke 
whole  region  north  and  west  of  Beit  Jibrln,  in  which, 
if  not  herCi  Bieutheropolis  must  have  stood;  and 
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that  without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  any  site, 
wUch  could  eren  with  the  remotest  probability  be 

referred  to  that  ancient  city.  All  these  circuiii- 
stauces  tended  strongly,  to  produce  upon  our  miads  an 
impression  of  the  identity  of  EUeutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibr!n ;  but  as  they  were  not  in  themselyes  decisive, 
we  preferred  still  to  suspend  our  judgment,  and  pro- 
secute our  inquiries  yet  further. 

From  Beit  Jibrtn  two  loads  lead  to  Hebron.  The 
easier  and  more  usual  one  goes  up  the  left  hand  valley 
by  the  village  of  Terkumieh.  On  or  near  this  road 
we  were  told  of  a  place  now  called  Beit  Niisib ;  in  which 
name  it  was  easy  to  recognise  the  Nesib  of  the  plain 
of  Judah,  situated  according  to  Eusebius  nine,  and  ac* 
cording  to  Jerome  seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis 
towards  Hebron/  The  other  road  passes  up  the 
southern  valley  by  Santa  Hanneh ;  and  on  this  was 
said  to  be  a  village  called  Idhna,  which  could  be 
no  other  than  the  Jedna  of  Eusebius  and  JeromCi 
lying  on  the  way  to  Hebron,  six  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis.  ThedistanceofBeitNltefb  and  Idhna,  ' 
and  especially  the  latter,  would  therefore  furnish  a 
decisive  test  as  to  the  probable  identity  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis withBeitJibrin  ;  and  we  accordingly  determmed 
to  take  the  road  leading  by  Idhna.  The  village  ed-> 
Dawriiiiich  was  also  spoken  of;  and  having  received 
the  impression  that  it  lay  on  the  way  to  Idhna,  we 
concluded  to  proceed  thither  for  the  night. 

The  valley  in  which  Santa  Hanneh  stands,  has  its 
head  a  few  minutes  above  the  churcli ;  and  beyond 
the  water-shed  towards  the  South,  is  a  small  plaiUi 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  Wadys,  one  coming 
down  from  the  E.  S.  E.  and  the  other  shorter  one  from 
the  S.  S.  E.  This  point  of  junction  is  ten  minutes  from 
the  church,  or  half  an  hour  from  Beit  Jibrtn.  The 

1)  Jo8h.  XV.  43.   Onomast.  art.  Nce^ib,   Scti  p.  'M  above. 
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outlet  of  this  little  area  is  towards  the  West,  paaring 
off  sooth  of  the  Tell  towards  die  western  plain.  We 

descended  from  the  caverns  under  tlic  Tell  into  the 
little  plain;  and  at  half  past  4  o'clock  proceeded  on 
our  way  up  the  southern  valley  S.  20^  E.for  finrty*- 
five  minutes.  The  Sheikh  aceompanied  us  for  a  ooo- 
siderable  distance  in  token  of  respect,  and  to  show  us 
the  road  \  and  then  clapping  spurs  to  his  fine  anunal, 
soon  disappeared  down  the  Tslley.  The  hiUs  wots 
hushy  and  green.  For  a  part  of  the  way,  near  die 
head  of  the  little  valley,  there  were  traces  of  an  an- 
cient road,  with  walls  in  several  places.  Uere  were 
also  several  rude  pillars ;  and  one  weather-worn  eot 
unin  might  well  have  been  a  Roman  milestone. 

At  5J  o'clock  we  crossed  the  water-shed  at  the 
head  of  this  valley,  and  immediately  began  to  descend 
almg  another  similar  Wady  running  S.  20^  W.  After 
about  twenty  minutes,  it  enters  a  much  broader  Wady 
coming  from  the  S.  E.  which  then  bends  off  South  of 
West,  and  passing  on  into  the  western  plain,  runs  by 
FUOjy,  and  finally  unites  with  Wady  Simsini.  On  m 
high  rocky  ridge  beyond  this  valley,  and  arouiul  which 
it  thus  bends,  stands  the  village  of  Dawaimeh.  We 
reached  it  at  5i  o'clocki  making  one  hoar  and  three 
quarters  from  Beit  Jibrtn.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is 
so  rocky  and  uiu  ven,  that  for  some  time  we  could  not 
find  a  place  to  pitch  our  tent.  At  length,  however, 
after  passing  the  village,  we  came  upon  sevml  thresh- 
ing-floors towards  the  South,  where  the  stones  had 
been  cleared  away  \  and  here  we  encamped  for  the 
night. 

On  inquiring  of  the  people  respecting  Idhna,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear,  that  we  had  taken 

a  wrong  road,  and  were  now  nearly  as  far  from  that 
place  as  we  bad  been  at  Beit  Jibrin.  The  right  road, 
it  seemed,  passed  up  the  left  hand  Wady  firom  the 
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little  plain  SouUi  of  Santa  Hanneh ;  while  we  bad  fol- 
lowed  the  other  yaUey.  The  mistake  was  owing  to 
the  well  meant  officioosneM  of  our  guide ;  who  hearing 

U.S  inquire  respecting  Idhna  and  Dawaimeh,  and  wish- 
ing to  show  m  both  places^  had  first  brought  us  hither, 
intending  to-morrow  to  take  Idhna  in  our  way  to 
Hebron.  This  circuit  was  of  course  likely  to  frustrate 
the  ^^  liole  purpose  of  our  visit  to  idhna  i  and  we  were 
not  a  little  disappointed. 

The  hill  on  which  Dawfdmeh  stands,  is  one  of 

the  highest  in  the  suiTuuruliiig  tract.  It  affords  a  view 
of  several  villages  and  sites  towards  the  Bast  among 
the  hills,  and  also  on  the  higher  mountain ;  while  on 
the  West  an  eferated  ridge  shuts  out  all  view  of  the 
great  plain.  On  this  ridge  stands  tlie  Wely  we  had 
seen  Irom  Teil  el-Hasy.* 

The  people  of  the  village  came  around  us  as  usual ; 
and  we  frand  here  also  seyeral  Christians  from  Beit 
Jala,  employed  as  labourers  in  the  harvest.  The  bar- 
ley-harvest was  just  at  an  end,  and  the  wheat-harvest 
just  beginning;  so  that  the  treading  out  of  both  spe- 
cies of  grain  was  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Camels 
laden  with  sheaves  were  coming  iu  as  we  arrived, 
carrying  on  their  backs  almost  a  small  cart-load. — 
After  coffee  in  our  tent,  most  of  the  people  went 
away;  but  the  Sheiidi  remained.  We  were  not 
much  disposed  to  like  him;  he  was  cringing  in  his 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  resenred  and  unaccom- 
HKidating.  He  still  sat  and  sat,  until  dinner  was 
aerved,  and  then  partook  of  our  meal ;  the  first  time 
that  an  Arab  had  yet  eaten  with  us,  though  we  had 
always  innted  them. 

1)  We  obtained  at  Dawftimeh  mountain  N.  Si^  E.    Kiisbur  N. 

the  Mowing  bearings:  Beit 'Au-  72'' £.   Bukkar  N.  72'  K.  Beit 

wa,  ruin,  sT  45"*  1^  Nfhy  Nfth  Ummar  N.  TO*"  E.  Idhna  N. 

(Noah)  near  DQra  on  the  moan-  K    Wely  teen  from  Tell  el*Hasy 

UkiD,  S.  70°  £.  Taiyibeh  on  the  N,  Td''  W. 
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The  Sheikh  and  others  spoke  much  of  a  ruined 
fbrtreM  called  el-Burj,  of  which  we  had  already  heard, 
situated  an  hour  or  two  South  of  Dawlimeh.  The 
former  uilered  to  ffive  us  a  guide  thither  in  the  iiiorn- 
log;  and  we  concluded  on  the  whole  to  take  this 
course,  and  return  at  a  later  period  directly  ftm  He- 
bron to  Beit  Jibrtn.  The  guide  was  accofdinflj 
selected,  and  received  his  instructions  to  be  ready  at 
early  dawu.  Wc  paid  eight  Piastres  for  his  services 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sheikh ;  and  regarded  it  as  a  omdi  | 
higher  price  than  usual,  it  being  indeed  the  wages  cf 
a  whole  day  ;  while  less  than  half  a  day  ^vmild  be  j 
occupied  by  the  man,  both  in  going  and  returniiig. 

Here  as  elsewhere  men  were  set  to  watch  ail  niglit 
around  our  tent ;  but  in  th»  instance  their  chaip  | 
probably  extended  also  to  the  adjacent  threshing- 
floors.  Yet  the  Sheikh  took  good  care  not  to  buidea 
his  own  people;  but  laid  the  task  upon  the  poor 
labourers  from  Beit  Jala.  No  pay  or  present  wis 
now  or  at  any  time  demanded  on  account  of  the  watch. 
Our  guards  here,  however,  took  their  own  pay  in  gram 
from  the  threshing-floors,  which  they  parched  and  ate  ' 
during  the  night;  solacing  themselves  with  this  6r 
vourite  article  of  harvest-food,  and  turning  tbeir  watd 
into  a  wake. 

Widnesday,  May  23d,  We  rose  early ;  and  joit 
as  we  were  nuumting  to  set  off  for  el-Burj.  the  guide 
came,  and  with  him  the  Sheikh,  saying  he  could  uot 
go  with  us  unless  we  paid  him  a  larger  price.  As  tliis 
was  a  barefaced  attempt  at  extortion,  I  decided  in- 
stantly to  take  the  road  back  to  Beit  Jihrin  and  so  to 
Idhna,  in  order  to  determine  at  once  the  question  as 
to  Eleutheropolis.  Indeed,  we  did  not  regret,  either 
now  or  afterwards,  that  this  occasion  had  intervened 
thus  to  change  our  proposed  course.  We  demanded 
back  our  money,  which  was  repaid  with  evident  ck- 
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grin.  This  was  the  first,  and  I  think  the  only  instance 
we  met  with,  of  a  like  meanness  after  a  bargain  had 

once  been  concluded ;  for  however  variable  and  ex- 
travagant an  Arab  may  be  in  his  previous  demands, 
yet  when  an  agreement  had  been  actually  made,  we 
usually  foand  them  faithful  to  their  engagements. 

Setting  uH  at  once,  we  returned  by  our  road  of  last 
eTeniug  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys  in  the  little 
plain  South  of  Santa  Hanneh,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
Jibrtn.  Here  turning  into  the  more  eastern  valley  at 
6i  o'clock,  we  followed  it  up  on  the  way  to  Idhiia.  I 
know  not  when  I  have  leit  more  the  excitement  of 
suspense,  than  while  traversing  this  short  distance.  A 
question  of  some  historical  moment  was  depending  on 
the  circumstance,  whether  we  reached  Idhiia  at  8 
o'clock.  If  so,  our  researches  after  the  long  lost  Eleu- 
theiopolis  would  be  crowned  with  success;  if  not, 
we  were  again  afloat,  and  certam  of  nothing. 

In  this  valley  also  there  were  occasionally  traces 
of  an  ancient  road,  skirted  by  walls  which  probably 
oiclosed  fields.  Our  ge&eral  course  all  the  way  to 
Uhna  was  £.  S.  E.iE.  The  valley  became  narrower 
as  we  advanced,  with  green  bushy  hills  on  both  sides. 
The  I) ills  round  about  had  evidently  once  been  ter- 
raced  for  cultivation ;  but  the  tillage  is  now  confined 
mostly  to  the  bottoms  of  the  vallies.  At  a  quarter  past 
seven,  we  passed  a  well  in  the  valley,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village  called  Beit ' Alam,  on  a  low  mound  at  our 
left. 

Soon  after  this  we  saw  a  man  walking  before  us 
with  a  guu ;  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  these  days, 
when  the  people  had  been  all  disarmed.  Sending  for- 
ward a  man  to  reconnoitre,  we  found  be  was  a  peace- 
able Fellah  from  DOra  in  the  moiu]  tains.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  tliat  village,  in  their  quarrels  among  themselves, 
bad  recently  employed  fire-arms;  thereby  showing 
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to  the  governmeQt  that  they  still  possessed  themy  al- 
though they  had  fonnerly  piofeflscMi  to  ghre  them  all 
up.   In  consequence  of  tfiis,  the  goyemora  of  Gama, 

Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  were  now  at  Dura,  demanding 
from  the  inhabitants  their  arms.  Brery  man  was  re- 
quired to  bring  in  a  gun ;  no  matter  whether  he  pos- 
sessed one  or  not.  This  poor  fellow,  who  had  ncme, 
had  been  searcliini:,^  iifler  one  for  three  days  in  the 
plain,  and  iiad  finally  purchased  a  miserable  old  thing 
ftnr  sixty  Piastres.  He  was  now  returning  hone  m 
order  to  surrender  it  to  the  governors. 

At  7^  50',  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  valley ;  and 
here  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  tract  of  gradual  as* 
cent  was  a  large  publie  well.  The  stones  round  ahoot 
it  were  much  worn,  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  in 
drawing  water.  It  now  wanted  but  ten  minutes 
of  8  o'clock ;  and  as  yet  nothing  was  to  be  aeea  of 
Idhna.  But  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  Ae 
village  lay  before  us,  somewhat  lower  down  on  the 
other  side ;  and  precisely  at  8  o'clock  we  entered  the 
place  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of  the  ^eikk  We 
thus  found  Idhna  to  be  just  two  hours,  or  six  Rottan 
miles,  from  Beit  Jihriii ;  which  is  the  specified  dis- 
tance of  Jedna  irom  Eieutheropolis. 

At  a  later  period  we  visited  Beit  NikAhf  lying  near 
the  other  road  from  Beit  Jibrtn  to  Hebron,  not  te 
fruin  Terkfinneh.  This  latter  villae^e  is  reckoned  at 
two  and  a  halt  liours  from  Beit  Jibrin,  and  NiisSb  is  ap- 
parently a  little  less  distant;  corresponding  well  to 
the  account  of  Jerome  respecting  Nezib,  that  it  lay 
seven  Kuman  miles  from  Eleutlieropolis  towards  He> 
bron. 

ELBUTHBROPOLIS. 

I  have  thus  detailed  ail  the  circumstances  of  direct 
evidence,  which  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  EleQ- 
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Ampoltt  mimt  have  been  identical  with  Beit  JibrlUi 
the  ancient  Betogabra.   The  latter  was  the  earlier 

native  appellation,  for  which  (as  in  so  many  other 
cases)  the  Greek  name  Eleutheropolis  was  officially 
anbfltitated;  yet  the  anciait  name  maintained  its  {dace 
in  the  mcltttihs  of  the  people,  and  the  later  one  at  length 
fell  into  disuse  and  was  forgotten.  An  exact  parallel 
is  presented  by  tl^e  cases  of  Lydda,  Eounaus,  Jerusa* 
ion,  and  several  other  cities ;  which  after  having  been 
for  centuries  officially  known  as  Diospolis,  Nicopolis, 
and  Mlidiy  afterwards  resumed  their  native  names, 
while  the  others  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  these  and 
sunilar  instances,  there  is  indeed  historical  testimony 
to  the  identity  of  the  native  and  foreign  appellations; 
while  m  the  case  of  Eleuiberopolis  and  Betogabra,  it 
happens,  that  no  such  incidental  testimony  exists. 
But  on  die  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  there  also  ex-> 
ists  none  more  direct  against  the  identity ;  and  the 
accidental  silence  of  history  cannot  weigh  against  the 
mass  of  positive  evidence. 

Our  conviction  of  the  identity  of  Elentberopolii 
with  Beit  Jibrin,  was  derived  solely  and  exclusively 
from  the  specifications  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  res- 
pecting the  distances  of  various  places  ftcm  the  for- 
mer, the  sites  of  which  we  were  able  to  ascertain. 
These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  following : 

Soeoh  9    "    (onthe  way  towards  Jenuatem. 

Jedna  6  ) 

Nezib  7or9    «    J  oo  Uie  way  toward*  Hebron. 

In  respect  to  these  places,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 

that  the  distances  specified  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
definitely  exact,  or  as  having  been  accurately  measur- 
ed; unless  perhapsi  in  the  case  of  those  which  might 
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happen  to  lie  directly  upon  a  great  road.  Now  such 
a  Foad  firom  Bleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis,  let  the  for- 
mer have  lain  where  it  may,  certainly  did  not  pa« 
through  Beth-shemesh  and  Zorah;  it  ran  without 
doubt  among  the  hills  near  the  plain,  and  crossing 
the  mouth  of  Wady  es-SOr&r,  passed  along  near  the 
mountains  to  the  city  in  question.  At  the  tenth  mile 
from  Bleutheropolis,  a  traveller  would  see  Beth-she- 
mesh  and  Zorah  on  his  right ;  one  in  the  mouth  of 
Wady  es-Stlrftr,  and  the  other  on  the  high  hill  fiirtber 
North. — Tu  Jerusalem  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
roads.  One  seems  to  have  followed  the  !Nicopolis  road 
until  it  approached  Wady  es-Surar  ]  and  then  taming 
through  the  hills  to  or  near  Beth-shemesh,  went  up  the 
Siirar,  where  we  have  seen  there  is  still  a  neglected 
path ;  this  would  pass  at  or  near  Jarmuk,  which  could 
not  well  have  heen  seen  from  the  Nicopolis  road. 
The  other  prohahly  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
sent road  through  the  VV  ady  el-Musurr  on  this  Socoh 
would  be  visible  and  not  from  the  former. — ^From 
Bleutheropolis  to  Hebron  there  must  also  have  been 
two  roads,  as  there  are  now  from  Beit  Jibrf  n ;  for  from 
no  conceivable  position  of  Bleutheropolis,  could  a  tra- 
veller pass  by  or  even  see  both  Jedna  and  Nezib  on 
one  and  the  same  route  to  Hebron ;  inasmuch  as  they 
both  lie  among  the  hills,  nearly  two  hours  apart  in  a 
direction  from  North  to  South,  and  are  not  viiiiibie 
from  each  other.^ 

These  things  being  premised,  and  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  merely  approxiuiule  speciUcatious 

1)  See  pp.  340,  349.  of  aix  miles  rtiti  on  the  authority 

2^  There  are  doubtless  alto  cor*  of  BuMbhis ;  Jeroi i \  t  s  article  reade 

mptions  in  the  Onomasticon.  Thus  as  follows:  "Jedna,  in  dcserto  ah 

according  to  Eu^ebius,  Nczib  was  Eleutlicrrtpnli  lapide  pergentiboa 

nine  miles  from  Eleuthcropolis,  Chebron.  '  Here    lapide"  is  witb- 

while  Jerome  ghree  it  at  seven,  oatany  adjunct,  and  tb  word  ^'da- 

which  appl>ar^4  to  be  correct. — In  eerto"  should  doubtlefll  be  read 

respect  to  Jedna  the  specificatioa  sexto/' 
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of  Eiisebius  and  Jerome,  it  tip  pears  from  our  routes 
and  exaioiuation,  as  already  detailed,  that  tlie  space 
actually  trayelled  over  by  us,  in  connection  with  Aort 
estimated  distances  from  the  first  four  places,  Zorah, 
Beth-shemesh,  Jarmuk,  arid  Socoh,  renders  it  certain, 
that  Kleutheropolis  could  not  have  lain  at  the  most 
more  than  half  an  hour  further  North  or  ftirther  South 
than  Beit  Jibrin  J  In  like  manner,  the  ascertained  di&* 
tances  of  Jedna  and  Nezib  show,  that  it  could  have 
lain  neither  further  £ast  nor  further  West  than  the 
same  place.  Further,  we  had  now  traversed  the 
country  by  five  different  routes  (and  later  by  a  sixth) 
on  the  North,  West,  South,  and  Kast  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
anxiously  searching  out  every  trace  of  former  sites ; 
and  had  found  nothing,  which  with  the  slightest  de- 
grec  of  probabiUty,  could  be  tortured  into  the  site  of 
Eleutheropolis.  Indeed,  in  no  otlier  position  do  all 
these  distances  from  various  known  points  meet  at  all ; 
while  in  Beit  Jibrin  they  come  together  of  themselves, 
and  all  the  other  circumstances  likewise  correspond.* 
Further,  the  Ituierary  of  Antoninus  places  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  at  twenty-four  Roman  mUes  from  Askelon, 
which  nearly  coincides  with  the  true  distance  of  Beit 
Jibrin.^ 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  positive  topo« 
graphical  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  £leuthe> 
lopolis  and  Beit  Jibrin ;  and  in  the  absence  of  collat* 

eral  historical  testimony,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
case  more  strongly  supported.   Future  travellers,  by 

1)  Pages  ^{52,  359.  ino;  spt-cifications  ot  the.  tlincrarir 

2)  Thus  if  tlie  silc  of  Kleuthe-  um  AiUtmini  are  cuaeidered. 
ropouv  were  to  be  assumed  at  Kud-  3)  See  above  p.  360.  Antonin. 
na,  then  Socoh  becomes  less  than  Itin.  cd.  Wess.  p.  !3oO.  Reland  Pal. 
six  nnd  Jedna  moi  p  rlian  nine  miles  p.  420.  The  same  Itinerary  eetg 
disuint  i  tlie  latter  bc6idct>  not  tlien  EleutheropoUs  at  XX  Komaa 
bdog  OQ  any  direct  road  to  Hebron,  miles  from  Jerusalem^  which  should 
So  too  of  any  other  position.  See  probably  read  XXX  ;  an  Xhav- 
more  in  \ote  XXXII,  al  tlir  en  ]  of  mg  hvcii  lost.  This  would  corrf*??- 
the  Voiune  i  where  also  the  vary-  pood  well  with  the  actual  distance. 
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more  exact  measurements,  may  add  to,  or  modify  m 
some  degree,  this  evidence ;  but  I  have  no  appiebensioa 
that  the  main  reiolt  will  ever  be  disturbed. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  notices  of  tHeutheropolis, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  hi  ancient  writers,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  Betogabra.  Not  indeed 
in  the  hope  of  thus  decidedly  tracing  the  identity  of 
the  two  ;  for  the  slight  link  which  miglit  c  onnect  them 
in  tiie  ciiain  of  historical  evidence, — a  single  line  upon 
the  page  of  history, — ^was  unfortunately  omitted 
has  since  been  lost;  but  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
is  any  tiling  whicli  militates  against  this  identity ;  and 
if  not,  to  see  further,  whether  this  very  silence  and 
the  attendant  circumstances  do  not  tend  indirectly  to 
confirm  the  same  hypothesis. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Betogabra,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century ;  and  again  in  the  Peutinger  Tablesi  probably 
in  die  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  about  A.  D.  230.^ 
Whether  the  name  Eleutheropolis  already  existed  in 
the  days  of  Ptolemy  we  do  not  know  j  but  before  the 
construction  of  the  Tables,  this  name  is  found  upon 
coins  of  the  city  inscribed  to  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  dated  iu  the  eighth  and  ainth 
years  of  the  reign  of  tliat  emperor,  corresponduig  to 
A.  D.  202  and  203.  The  emperor  had  been  in  Pales- 
tine  about  that  time  (A  D.  202),  and  had  conferred 
privileges  and  immunities  on  various  cities.^  Among 
them  Eleutheropolis  appears  to  have  shared  his  fKmat^ 
and  thus  testified  its  gratitude.  Another  coin  of  the 
tsame  city,  struck  in  iionourof  Caracalia,  the  next  em* 
peror,  is  also  extant.^ 

1)  Ptolemaeufi  IV.  16,  Judaea.  17.   Beiiey  p.  431.  See  the  nest 

Rclaiid  Fala«8t.  pp.  461,  421.  See  Note. 

Tel.  III.  Fjrat  Appendix,  pp.  3, 4.  3)  See  ft  dewription  oT  thow 

S)  SpftiiHui.  in  Se^ero,  eaik  1%  three  Mkm,  (one  of  wliieli  is  » 
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The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis, 

is  Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon  about  A.  D.  330  or 
later,  followed  by  Jerome  near  the  close  of  tlie  same 
century.  In  their  day  it  was  an  episcopal  city  of  im* 
portance;  and  was  so  well  known,  that  they  assumed 
it  as  the  central  point  in  southern  Palestine,  from  which 
to  deteriitine  the  position  of  more  than  twenty  otlier 
places.  The  renown  and  the  very  name  of  the  greater 
central  city  have  long  since  passed  away ;  while  many 
of  these  minor  places  still  remain,  and  have  anorded 
in  their  turn,  to  strangers  from  a  new  world,  the  means 
of  determining  the  site  and  re-estahlishing  the  claims 
of  the  ancient  metropolis. 

In  that  age  this  city  was  indeed  the  metropolis  of 
the  adjacent  country,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis.'  The  names  of  five 
of  its  bishops  are  found  in  the  records  and  signatures 
of  councils,  from  that  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  to  that  of 
Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536;  besides  historical  notices  of 
three  others  during  the  same  period.'  Epiphanius, 
who  flourislied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, is  said  to  have  been  born  at  a  village  tiiree  miles 
distantfrom  Eleutheropolis ;  he  is  thence  called  a  native 
of  that  city,  which  he  several  times  mentions  in  his 
wnlrngs.^    To  the  next  ioilowing  centuries  belongs 


collection  of  Sir  Hans  Soane.)  in 
Mionnet  Medailies  AnUqucs,  i  um. 
v.  p.  534.  Haym  Tesor.  Brittan. 
I.  p.  261.  Ec]<}if  \  Doctr.  Nummor. 
Tom.  III.  p.  448.  Kasche's  Lexi- 
con art.  Eleutherovolis.  See  also 
ptrticularly  Uie  able  emy  of  the 
Abb^  BeUev,  ^'Sur  lea  M^aiUea 
drg  Villes  de  Diospolis  et  d'Eleu- 
theropolis,"  A.  D.  1754,  in  Me- 
tQoires  de  rAcadvmie  des  Inscrip- 
tioDa  et  Bellea-Lettres,  Tom. 
XXVI.  p.  429,  ecq.— On  the  re- 
verse of  these  coins  the  city  styles 
itaeU*  Lucia  Septimia  SeverianOj 
after  the  name  of  the  emperor; 

Vol.  U.  52 


jnt^t  as  Caesarea  and  Neapolis  took 
uii  coins  the  appellation  of  FiaviOf 
Tiberias  that  of  O^itHlta,  Gadara 
that  of  Poaipeidfui,  ete.  Belleyp. 
431. 

1 )  Unomast.  art.  Eathemo.  Mas- 
pha^ttel,  HieroD.  E|i.  39,  ad  The- 

ophilum:  "Monasterium  S.  £pi> 
pnanii  in  Elcnihrropolitano  terri- 
torio  et  non  in  i^licnni  situni  est." 

2)  Rciaiid  Palaest.  p.  750.  Le 
Ooien  Oriena  Chriat  III.  p.  633, 
seq. 

3)  See  the  references  in  Relaod 
ib.  pp.  761,  752. 
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the  mention  of  Eleutheropolis  as  an  episcopal  city,m 
two  Greek  ecclesiastical  iVbltlia^;  one  of  which  was 

corapiled  before  A.  D.  451,  since  it  still  speaki  of 
Caesarea  as  the  metropolitan  see ;  while  the  other,  to 
judge  from  the  preamble^  refers  to  a  time  not  very 
long  after  the  erection  of  Jerusalem  into  a  patriarchate.^ 
Tlw  same  age  was  also  the  age  o(  legends  and  lives 
of  samta;  and  in  these  the  name  of  Eleutheropolis 
not  unfrequenlly  occurs,^  About  the  close  of  the  sixth 
or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Antoninus  Mar- 
tyr appears  to  have  visited  this  city ;  the  name  of  which 
is  corrupted  in  his  account,  to  Eiiotropuiis  and  also 
Heliopolis.' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coins  above  mentioned,  the  name  of  Eleu- 
theropolis occurs  in  profane  history  only  in  two  writers; 
both  of  whom  mention  it  incidentally,  in  connectioa 
with  the  same  period  of  ecclesiastical  renown.  The 
first  of  these  is  Ammiiiaus  Marccllinus,  the  cotem- 
porary  of  Jerome,  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. From  his  language  the  conclusion  has  some- 
times' been  drawn,  though  without  sufficient  gnmi, 
that  Eleutheropolis  was  buili  up  in  the  tliircl  criitury, 
and  did  not  exist  helbre  that  time.^  The  other  writer 


1 )  See  thc6(^  Xntitinf  in  Reland 
Paiaebt.pp.;;^i4,8eq.  219,  seq.  The 
last  ii  BKribed  to  Nilas  in  A.  D. 
1151;  but  it  evidi  iitly  refers  to  a 
time  preceding  the  Mulmininedan 
eonque&ls.  Jeriisaleru  wuh  nuule 
an  indepenUeut  palriarchate  ul  the 
eouocil  of  Chalcedon  A.  D.  451-3; 
see  above,  pp.  23,  24.  In  both  these 
Aoiitiae  Lhe  name  of  fiotogabrft 
does  not  occur. 

2)  iSo  in  the  tract  ascr%ed  to 
Dorotbeua  bishop  of  Tyre;  where 
Simon,  one  of"  the  aposiles,  is  said 
to  have  preached  at  Eleuilicropo- 
IkBf  and  Jesus  auroamed  Justus,  to 
liave  been  ito  firet  bishop;  see  the 
passages  died  ia  ReJaod  p.  751. 


So  too  in  the  lei-nn  rc?peciine 
Ananias,  which  wjii  i»e  cousj<Jcred 
further  on;  Acta  Saoetor.  J&s. 
Tom.  11.  p.  613.  Also  in  the  lil^of 
St,Euthvniiiis.Cotct.Momim.Effl 
(inwc  n.  p.  :-i29.  AcU  Sawwr. 
Jail.  Tom.  ii.  p.  326. 

3)  Itin.  3^  Reland  il>.  p  751 

4)  Reland  p.  749.  The  pa>?n?e 
ofAmmianus  is  as  lollovv- :  * 
enumerating  the  ciUes  oi  ^^'^ 
tine:  ''Caesaream  . .  .  Hdeai*'' 
ropolim,  et  NeapoliiD«  itidesiqM 
Apcalonem,  Gaznm,  aevo  superiort 
extriirtn<5 lib.  XIV.  8.  11.  Her* 
the  last  clause,  "aevo  puperi>i« 
eitruclBs,''  can  obviously  ^Vl^^ 
no  stranger  sense  to  Elcutbnvjp- 
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is  the  grammarian  Suidas  ;  whose  work  perhaps  be- 
longs rather  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Writing  not 
earlier  than  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  fromsourceB 
now  lost,  he  mentions  circumstances  which  formerly 
took  place  in  Eleutheropolis.  These  are  wholly  un- 
important^ relating  merely  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  Eutocius,  a  Tliracian  soldier,  to  become  a  citizen  and 
senator  of  the  city ;  and  also  to  Marianus,  a  late  poet 
at  Uuiiie,  whose  father  removed  to  Eleutheropolis,  and 
who  acquired  honours  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  A.  D.  493—518.' 

This  is  the  amount  of  all  we  know  of  Eleuthero- 
polis before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  of  Palestine, 
which  wa3  completed  in  A.  D.  636.  After  that  time 
the  city  is  mentioned  only  once  by  a  cotemporary 
writer  ;  and  that,  in  monastic  annals,  in  order  to  record 
its  fall.  In  the  year  796,  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon, 
and  Sariphaea  are  said  to  have  been  laid  waste,  and 
Eleutheropolis  converted  into  a  desert,  during  a  civil 
war  among  the  various  tribes  of  Saracens  in  Pales- 
tine.^ Whether  it  recovered  in  any  degree  irom  this 
desolation,  we  are  nowhere  informed. 

During  the  Muhammedan  dominion  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Arabic  tongue,  it  would  be  natural  to 


lii^  than  it  does  to  Neapolis,  Aske- 
lon, and  Gaza;  in  respect  to  all 
which,  if  understood  to  impljr  that 
they  were  then  first  built,  it  i"--  no- 
toriously false.  To  say  nothuig 
of  the  antiquity  ofOaza  and  Ask^ 
Ion,  I  need  only  remark  of  Neapo- 
lis, that  iliis  name  is  already  men- 
tioned by  Josephus;  B.  J.  IV.  8.  1. 

1)  Suidris  Lexicon  art.  Ettoxtoq, 
HoQtarw;.  Relaod  Palaest.  pp.  753, 
754.  That  the  reign  of  Anasta- 
sius I.  is  iiUrniicd.  i(=  apparent;  for 
the  short  sway  of  the  second  em- 

Siror  of  that  name  (A.  D.  713-15), 
lie  nearly  a  century  after  Pales- 
tine was  in  the  handt  of  the  Ma* 
hammedaoe. 


2)  Jiaqo^M*^  yag  noXvap&(fm' 

*EktV^^H»onoltr  narrtXux;  ait  aoUff 
Tor  f^r^xay,  nana*  ixrroo  <'>raat'rfq  ' 
aAAa  xai  yioKaktara  ttai  rat^ar  xai 
Sa(iKfa{at9  tmi  hdigoi  nolt$t  dtiv^ 
tlkMvoavto.  **  Depopulati  Runt  fre- 
qiientissiroas  urbes  non  paucaa; 
Eleutheropolim,  abductis  in  captivi- 
tatem  universia,  desertam  iecere. 
Aacalonem,  Oazam,  at  feSaripbae* 
am,  aliasque  civitates,  violciitpr  di- 
ripuerant."  So  Stephen  a  contem- 
porary monk  of  M&r  S&ba,  Acta 
eanctor.  Mart.  Tom.  lit.  p.  1(S7, 
eeq.  Reland  Pal.  p.  9S7.  Le  Quien 
Oriens  Christ.  III.  p.  313.  CoHlp. 
pp.  3d,  40,  above. 
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expect,  that  the  ancient  name  of  Betogabra,  (later 
Heb.  Beth  Gabriel  or  Beth  Gebrin,)  which  had  doubt- 
less  remained  among  the  common  people,  would  again 
become  current;  and  cause  the  Greek  name  which  so 
long  had  usurped  its  place,  to  be  forgotten.  And  here, 
as  in  80  many  other  instances,  this  seems  actually  to 
have  been  the  case ;  the  ancient  name  revived,  and 
assumed  the  Arabic  form  in  which  we  fmd  iL  ai  the 
present  day.  In  two  Latin  NotUiae,  the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain,  but  which  were  obviously  first  compiled  in 
reference  to  the  centuries  preceding  the  crusades,  the 
name  of  Eleutheropolis  is  no  longer  Ibnnd ;  but  in  its 
place  appears,  in  one  the  name  Beigeberin,  and  in  tiie 
other  Beit  Gerbein.^  Not  improbably  l|oth  these 
notices  are  to  be  referred  to  the  eighth  century,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  At  any  rate,  the  crusaders 
found  the  place  in  ruins ;  and  if  not  wholly  deserted,  yet 
at  least  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  see.  They 
rebuilt  the  fortress;  and  iLs  subsequent  history  1  have 
already  recounted.^  At  that  tune  the  name  and  por- 
tion of  Eleutheropolis  were  so  thoroughly  forgotten, 
that  Gedrenus,  in  the  last  half  of  the  elev^th  century, 
held  it  to  have  been  the  same  wilh  Hebron? 

On  comparing  the  preceding  notices,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  with  one  apparent  ejLception  hereafter  to 
be  considered,  all  the  writers  who  mention  Betogab^^ 
make  no  allusion  to  Eleutherojiolis :  wliiie  all  those 
who  so  often  speak  of  the  latter,  are  silent  as  to  Beto- 
gabra. Indeed,  the  latter  name  is  found  only  quite 
early  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  or  again 
quite  late  in  the  two  Latin  Notitiae.  The  Greek 
name,  as  appears  from  the  coins,  had  been  adopted 

1)  Reland  ib.  pp.  222,227.  The  3)  Geo.  Ccclreni  Historiar. 
latter  ISotitia  is  fount!  appeuUcU  to  Compend.  Paris  1G47.  Tom.  I. 
the  History  of  William  of  Tvre;  p.  33,  c^cbrrm^  Sa^qa)  #r  Xf 
Oesta  Dei  per  Francos  p,  1014.  09mv,  «t«  rv»  *Mle»^ufugol*£ 

2)  Pagei  360-362.  hWm. 
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before  A.  D.  202;  but  the  subsequent  menticm  of  Be- 

togabra  in  the  Tables,  show  s  that  this  more  ancient 
appeilatioa  was  still  generally  current.  In  the  fourth 
century,  when  Gonstantine  had  adorned  Jerusalem 
with  splendid  churches,  and  Palestine  became  the 
abode  of  thousands  of  lon  ign  monk.s  and  ecclesiastics, 
all  using  the  Greek  language,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Greek  name  of  this  episcopal  city  should  obtain  the 
ascendency.  Accordingly  we  hear  no  more  of  Beto- 
gabra,  until  this  ecclesiastical  authority  had  been 
crushed  by  the  Muhanunedan  conquest,  and  the  an- 
cient name  found  a  more  ready  utterance  upon  the 
lips  of  a  people  speaking  a  kindred  tongue.  The 
case,  as  already  suggested,  is  entirely  parallel  to  those 
of  Diospolis,  NicopoliSi  and  ^Ua  or  Jerusalem  itself.* 
The  exception  above  alluded  to,  where  the  names 
of  Beto^alira  and  Eleutheropoli.<  a])pear  to  be  once 
mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  is  the  expression  "  Be- 
togabra  of  Eleutheropolis,"  to  which  reference  has 
ahready  been  made.'  This  occurs  in  a  professed  life 
ol  Ananias,  an  alle*?ed  saint  and  martyr  of  the  first 
century,  whose  merits  and  martyrdom  are  set  forth  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  Calendars  (Menologia  and 
Hartyrologia)  and  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  chiefly  under 
the  iirst  of  October,  but  in  some  of  the  latter  under 
the  twenty-fifth  of  January.^  The  whole  account, 
even  as  found  in  the  earliest  calendars,  is  entirely 
legendary.  It  makes  Ananias  to  have  been  6rst  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples  ;  then  to  have  become  bishop 
of  Damascus,  where  he  restored  sight  to  Paul ;  and  at 
last,  after  long  preaching  the  gospel  and  performing 

1)  'Ep  Bii{>oyavQf]  t^q  ^Eltv&t'         2)  Acta  SancLor.  Jan.  Tom  IT. 

qonohu^.   See  p.  366,  above.  The  p.  613.    8ee  the  many  extracts 

Latin  version  of  Hervetus  has  which  Bolland  has  there  collected 

*'Bt  fag-abre  F.xeutheropolie  j"  Ac-  from  varioas  CalendarB  and  Lives 

ta  Banctor.  Jan.  Tom.  IL  p.  61^  of  iSaints. 
Note  6. 
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many  miracles  at  Damascus  and  Eleutheropolis,  H 

represents  him  as  sufl'ering  deatli  it)  the  former  citj 
by  order  of  a  Roman  governor  Licimus  or  Lucianus. 

In  recounting  these  circumstances,  the  varidos  ca- 
lendars are  in  general  at  least  consistent  with  eack 
other:  most  of  them,  though  not  all,  mentioning 
Eieutheropolis  as  one  of  tlie  places  wliere  Ananias 
laboured,  and  Damascus  as  the  scene  of  bis  martJ^ 
dom.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  waste  words  ia 
sliowiug  that  the  whole  story  can  be  only  a  lable; 
and  I  would  simply  remark,  that  neither  in  PalesUae 
nor  Syria,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
apparently  quite  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  was 
there  any  Roman  governor,  wht  ilier  proconsul,  proco- 
rator,  or  military  chief,  bearing  the  name  either  of 
Licinius  or  LucianusJ 

The  biography  in  question  gives  the  same  general 
account  of  Ananias,  with  more  of  detail ;  and  dwells 
particularly  on  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  mar- 
tyrdom. But  instead  of  making  Eieutheropolis  meielf 
the  scene  of  Ananias'  labours,  it  transfers  the  scat  of 
the  Roman  governor  himself  to  that  region,  and  makes 
him  institute  a  severe  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians at  "  Betogabra  of  Eieutheropolis."  It  leaves 
however  the  matter  somewhat  uncertain,  whether  the 
trial  and  death  of  Ananias  took  place  there  or  at  Da- 
mascus ;  though  as  he  is  said  to  have  laboured  onlj 
at  Damascus,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  that  region. 


1)  Joaephus  enumerates  all  the 

proconsuls  nnd  procurators  of  Sy- 
ria and  Palestine  down  to  the  time 
of  TitUE.  JSee  tLe  names  of  the 
former  collected  by  Norif^,  Cenota- 
phia  Pigana  p.  267,  seq.  E.  Sjian- 
neim  Chronol.  Jof^cphi.  in  Haver- 
camp's  Ediiion,  Tom.  U.  Append, 
n.  409.  For  the  procuratora^  see 
Spanhei  1  c.  p.  410,  and  the 
Chronol.  Tables  at  the  end  of  Wi- 
aer'a  HibL  Kealwiirterb.   Also  for 


both,  American  Bibl.  Repos.Vol 
II.  pp.  3=;i,  — After  the  ^ 
struclion  of  Jerusalem,  the  Roman 
general  Lucilius  BasKUP  wtitfl* 
to  subdue  the  remaim'ng  fortroit* 
of  Judea;  and  a  Spanish  traJiiiM 
is  snid  to  allribute  to  him  the  dealb 
of  Ananias  io  A.  D.  70.  Josepl- 
B,  J.  Vn.  6. 1,  6.  Dextri  Chroni- 
con  A.  D.  70,  quoted  by  BollaM 
A  r  f  n  SaDctor.  Jaa.  Tom.  U.  p. 
Note  a. 
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it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  lie  also  suffered  ia 
that  city.^ 

Upon  this  whole  legend  of  Ananias,  it  is  to  be  re- 

markedj  ihaL  the  simplest  account,  and  that  least  re- 
mote from  Scripture,  is  doubtless  the  earliest ;  and 
this  is  that  which  speaks  only  of  his  labours  and  death 
at  Damascus.*  In  process  of  time,  when  Bleuthero> 
polls  became  a  chief  city  in  tlte  South  of  Palestine,  as 
Damascus  was  in  tlie  North,  it  was  easy  for  moulush 
invention  to  extend  his  labours  over  the  whole  coun- 
try from  Damascus  to  Eleutheropolis  ;  which  thus  cor- 
responded ill  a  sense  to  the  ancient  phrase  "  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba.^'  The  regular  biography  goes  still  fur- 
ther ;  it  extends  the  labours  of  the  saint  to  Antioch 
on  the  North,  and  chanires  the  seat  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment from  Damascus  to  the  district  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis. All  this  seems  to  mark  a  still  later  origin ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  lower  it 
descends  in  the  succession  of  centuries,  so  iiuich  the 
more  is  detracted  from  its  authority,  in  respect  even  to 
incidental  notices  in  history  or  topography. 

Whence  then  comes  the  mention  of  Betogabra  in 
this  document  1  What  is  its  purport,  and  to  wiiat 
does  it  amounts  The  plain  import  of  the  words 
would  doubtless  be,  that  Betogabra  was  a  place  within 
the  district  of  Eleutheropolis,  but  itself  distinct  from 
that  city  ;  thus  contradicting  the  identity  of  the  two, 
which  1  have  above  ventured  to  assume.  Now,  laying 
all  other  things  out  of  view,  there  certainly  is  nothing 
in  the  age  or  character  of  this  legend  as  an  historical 

l)The  Greek  of  this  life  haa  Vitis  Sanctor.  Oct.  1.  Tom.  VL 

never  been  printed;  it  exists  in  Rom.  1551-60.    Sariut  de  Vitk 

Eorope  in  two  Manuscripts ;  pee  Sanctor.  Oct.  1.  BoUand  professes 

Fabr  cii  Bibliolh.  Graeca  lib.  V.  tn  hrwe  made  a  new  vrr-sion  from 

c 32.  Tom  IX.  p.  53  ;  or  Tom.  X.  the  Greek;  Acta  fcJajictor.  Jan. 

193.  ed.  Harles.  A  Latin  trans-  Tom.  11.  p.  613. 
tion  by  G.  Hervetus  is  found  in        2;  MenoIogiumGraecor.ed.  AW 

the  foUowiog  worlu:  Ltpomaim  de  bnni,  Pars  L  p.  79. 
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document,  which  can  for  a  moment  weigh  against  the 
mass  of  direct  topographical  evidence  of  identity  above 
presented,  founded  on  the  unquestioned  statements  of 

EusebiiKs  and  Jt  romc,  and  confirmed  indirectly  by  the 
historical  facts  already  adduced.  Here  is  no  balance 
of  conflicting  testimony ;  the  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence is  all  on  one  side ;  while  on  the  other,  is  only  a 
casual  phrase  in  a  leixend.iry  tale,  the  iiivenlion  of  aa 
unknown  writer  hi  an  unknown  age ;  iuelf  too  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  other  earlier  documents,  in  which 
the  same  lon:cnd  is  recognised.  Even  in  this  view 
therefore,  and  placing  the  conllict  of  testimony  in  its 
very  strongest  light,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
room  for  hesitation  in  respect  to  the  identity  in  question. 

How  then  arc  we  to  account  for  the  mention  of 
Betogabra  in  this  singular  connexion,  which  of  itself 
naturally  excites  suspicion After  having  had  Uie 
subject  for  many  months  before  my  mind,  the  follow* 
ing  seems  to  me  an  easy  and  not  uniiaUiral  explana- 
tion. Tiie  life  of  Ananias  was  originally  dressed  out, 
apparently  while  Eleutheropolis  was  still  aflouriahiog 
episcopal  metropolis;  and  the  name  of  this  city  alone 
stood  at  first  in  this  form  ot  tlie  lesfend,  as  it  still  does 
in  ail  the  rest.  At  a  later  period,  perhaps  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  or  at  least  after  the  Greek 
name  had  fallen  into  disuse,  a  possessor  of  the  manu- 
script, in  order  to  explain  the  now  {d)sukle  name 
Eleutheropolis,  interlined  the  more  current  Betogabra, 

1)  No  writer  would  ever  think  this  way  the  expression  "  Betoga* 

of  ii"in!i  ^■u^'ll  «i  phrase  as  "Both-  brn  of  F.lputh<*ropof i>"  might  be 

lehem  of  Jerusalem,"  "Buyukilere  accounted  for,  by  supposing^  thai 

of  Constantinople,"  "Greenwich  of  the  ancient  name  beion^d  more 

London,"  or  the  like.  Such  a  con-  particularly  to  one  part  ol  the  blcr 

struction  would  ho  pe rhaps  more  enlartrod  city.    But  of  this  there 

admissible,  when  the  first  name  in-  is  not  the  shghte^t  trace  in  his-tor\'; 

dicates  a  constituent  part  of  a  and  ail  the  circumstances  of  the 

lar^r  place,  as  <*Pera  of  Con-  caee,  lead  me  to  prefer  Uie  eofaite 

fitantioople,"  **CoUn  of  Berlin.*'  given  in  the  text,  aa  btingman 

^  Weatminfter  of  London,*'  etc.  In  easf  and  natural. 
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or  wrote  it  in  the  margin  as  a  gloss.  In  the  course  of 
sabsequent  transcription,  by  copyists  perhaps  unac- 
quainted with  both  names,  this  gloss  would  readily 
find  its  way  into  the  text,  and  at  length  become  con- 
nected by  grammatical  construction  with  the  other 
name.  Id  this  way,  the  expression  which  at  first 
probably  meant  nothing  more  than  Bet(\i?alira  or 
Eleutheropoiis/'  assumed  its  present  form  Betogabra 
i/£leutheropolis."  The  examples  of  various  readings 
arising  from  like  glosses  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  and  other  ancient  writings,  are  too 
numerous  and  well  known,  to  admit  a  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  applying  the  same  principle,  for  the 
solution  of  the  case  before  us. 

Such,  1  appreliend,  and  nothing  more,  is  the  weight 
to  be  attributed  to  the  expression  we  have  been  'con- 
sidering; and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  shadow  of 
historical  testimony,  which  mi^jht  tend  to  excite  a 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Eieutlieropoliii  with  tiie 
present  Beit  Jibrtn.^ 

Another  ancient  tradition  connects  itself  also,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  position  of  Kleutheropolis ;  I 
mean  that  respecting  the  miraculous  fountain,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  with  which  Samson 
smote  tlie  Philistines.^  Josephus,  in  relating  the  same 
event,  says  the  fountain  sprang  out  of  a  rock,  and  the 
place  in  bis  day  still  bore  the  name  of  the  ^'  Jaw-bone 
thougli  it  may  be  doubtflil  whether  he  does  any  thing 
more  than  merely  eopv  the  words  of  Scripture.'  All 
this  has  no  connection  with  Eleutheropolis.  Nor  is  the 
language  of  Jerome  much  more  definite,  who  in  tracing 

1)  For  Uie  <*Ticufl  Betaga1»eo>        3)  Antiq.  V.  6.  0,  o  ^oc  jri^r^ 

rum''  whkh  has  been  suppoaod  to  nntd  wot;  7r/r^a;  afiiiai  r^dftor  ««! 

be  the  same  with  BefoiruhrtL  see  nollt^p  •  oO-tv  o  l^a/ni^iur  fxakn 

Note  XXXili,  at  tke  ead  oi  the  /w^^ov  JSiayom,  «a»  fitxv*  ^n'oo 

Volume.  xovto  li'yttcu.  Bo  im  Heb.  *T6y 

S)  Jodg.  zv.  IBf  19.  Lehi,  i.  q.  Jaw-boiM,  Jadg.  zr.  ii. 

Vol.  11.  53 
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the  journey  oi  Paula  from  Jerusalem  or  iietbleheni  to 
*  Egypt,  makes  her  pass  by  way  of  Socoh  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Samson  ;  around  which  he  then  loosely  men- 
tions the  liorUeii  and  Gittites,  and  llie  names  ol'st  V  Lral 
otiier  cities.*    By  the  Uorites  he  probably  meant  Kieu* 
theropolis;^  and  the  tradition  appears  to  have  been 
current  in  his  day,  that  this  fountain  of  Samson  was 
in  tliat  region.    Somewhat  more  delinite  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest ;  in  traTelling  from  Jenisalem  to 
Askelon  and  Gaza,  lie  came  to  Eleutlieropolis,  where 
the  fountain  of  Samson  was  still  pointed  out.^  All 
this  however  only  shows  that  the  fountain  was  held 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 

\o  lUi  dier  mention  of  this  lumilain  occurs  before 
the  age  of  the  crusades ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Frank  or 
Arabian  historians  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, appear  ever  to  have  heard  of  the  fountain  of  Sam- 
son, orol'KleutlieropDlis.  Yet  a  \\  amlering  ti  ad  ition  res- 
pecting both  the  I'ountam  and  city,  would  seem  to  have 
maintained  itself  in  the  Greek  church  even  out  of 
Palestine ;  for  in  the  twelfth  century  the  historian 
Glycas  relates,  that  Samson's  fountain  was  to  hv  ^tcn 
in  his  day  in  the  suburbs  of  Kleutheropolis.  Yet  the 
value  of  this  tradition  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a 
century  earlier,  Cedrenus  had  declared  EleutheropoUs 
to  be  the  same  with  Hebron/    From  tlic  same  legeu- 

1)  "  Transibo  ad  ^gyptura ;  et  3)  Antonini  Martyr.  Itin.  30, 38^ 
in  Rorhoth  Htquenpud  t'outem  Sam-  "Venimvi?:  in  (Mviiaii-m  qimc  djci- 
Bon,  quern  de  molari  maxillae  dente  tur  Eliotropuhs  (al.  HcliopoIi$)  in 
produxit,  sutwistam  parum|;cr;  et  loco  ubi  Sampson,  ete. — Uui  Ibn* 
arentiB  •!  i  olluam,  ut  refociilatus  uaqu«  in  liodiernum  diem  loca  ilia 
videam  iMdrasthim,  srpulrlirum  irrigat;  oam  ia  loco  ubi  aorgit  loi- 
quondara  Michear  Pruplu  tac  mmo  mus.^' 

Kcclcfiiam.    Kt  ex  ialere  dereliu-         4)  Mich.  Glycae  Annalec^  Par. 

quani  Chorrcot,  et  Gettheoa^  Ma-  1660,  p.  164,  ij  TOMvrn  nrjV^  f^^x^ 

resa,  Iciiimaeam,  et  Lachis,'*  etc.  xal  r^fitifor  t»  tok  nifoaox$4mt 

Hieron.  Ep.  titt,  Epitaph.  Paulac,  'K) i,  >9fijo7i6}.nai  qafnrcu,  l^iajrorv; 

Opp.  Tom  IV.  ii.  p.  677.  ed.  Mart.  (norofiaZoue'rr,  rtfir'^i-    For  Cedre- 

2)  iSee  at  the  close  of  Note  nug,  see  above,  p.  412,  Note  3. 
XXXlI^eodoftha  Volume*  ^ 
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dary  source  apparently,  Marinus  Sanutus  in  the  four- 
teenth century  derived  a  notice  of  tlie  same  fountain, 
but  not  of  the  city.  He  makes  a  water  ran  from  Beth* 
sur  first  west  and  then  south ;  where,  after  being 
joined  by  a  stream  IVoui  the  North  from  the  fountain 
of  tlie  Jaw-bone,  it  flows  west  to  the  sea  near  Aske- 
lon.^  Now  the  Bethsur  of  that  day  was  at  the  present 
fountain  of  St.  Philip  in  Wady  el-Werd  f  which  indeed 
flow  s  west  to  the  ^reat  Wady  cs-Surlr.  This  aofain 
runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  tiie  plain ;  enter- 
ing the  sea,  however,  not  at  Askelon,  but  near  Yebna. 
Hence,  whatever  position  be  assigned  to  the  fountain 
on  the  testimony  of  Sanutus,  it  lying  north  of  Wady  es- 
SOrar,  can  never  have  been  less  than  ten  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Eleutheropolis. 

Thus  the  testimony  to  the  existence  of  Samson's 
fountain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis^ 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  so  explicit,  becomes  on  a 
nearer  view  quite  indefinite.  Of  this  however  we 
were  not  aware  at  the  time;  and  therefore  inquired 
the  more  diligently  after  the  fountains  tiiroughout  the 
whole  region,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  able  to  discover 
a  trace  of  Eleutheropolis.  But  we  could  neither 
find,  nor  hear  of,  a  single  living  spring  or  running 
brook  throughout  the  district  in  which  that  city 
must  have  lain.  The  nearest  and  only  approach  to 
it,  was  in  the  large  well  called  Urn  Judei'a,  half-way 
between  Beit  Jibrin  and  the  ruined  church  of  Santa 
Hanneh,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  m- 
habitants,  was  once  a  running  fountain.^  This  testimony 

1)  Marin.  Snniit.  p.  252,  '-De  dcscendit  ultra  Stnnl,  prope  Asca- 

prope  Bethsura  descenUit  aqua,  lonem^ersuii  occiileua  iii  laare." 

Srimo  flaem  versus  oeciden8,*deiii-  JBrocardtJS  c.  X.  p.  186.  Adii- 

e  prope  meridiem,  et  tunc  ei  jun-  chomius  p.  44.  QuareemiiM  Tonu 

gitur  fom  inrnrnttfis  de  ma^n'lla^  li.  p.  690,  seq. 

veoiens  a  parte  aquilnnig ;  et  ibi         3)  See  above,  p.  397. 

prope  fuit  uaptisniuii  Eunuchi ;  el 
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is  at  least  as  definite  and  good,  as  that  on  which  rests 
the  proximity  of  the  ancient  fountain  to  Eleutheropo- 

lis ;  and  furnishes,  so  far  as  it  goes,  another  proof  of 
the  identity  of  that  city  with  Beit  Jibrin. 

I  have  now  done  with  Eieutheropolis;  and  if  the 
reader  (as  I  fear)  shall  regard  the  investigation  at 
prolix  and  tedious,  I  beg  him  to  bear  in  inind,  that 
tiie  subject  is  one  of  some  iiistoricai  importance,  and 
has  never  before  been  discussed  by  any  one  who  had 
visited  the  spot. 

Having  thus  presented  the  evidence  which  goes  lo 
fix  the  site  of  Eieutheropolis  itself,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  look  for  a  moment  at  two  or  three  other  an- 
cient places,  the  situation  of  which  is  only  known  from 
their  relative  position  to  tliat  city. 

The  first  of  tliese  is  Gath,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  whither  the  ark  was  carried  from 
Ashdod  ;  it  is  also  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Goli- 
ath, and  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Rehoboam.*  It 
appears  early  to  have  been  destroyed,  or  at  least  to 
have  lost  its  impdrtance ;  the  prophet  Amos  alludes 
to  such  an  event,  and  G«Tth  is  not  enumerated  by  the 
later  prophets  along  with  the  other  four  cities  of  the 
Philistines.'  Tradition  seems  also  to  have  been  at 
ready  at  fault  in  the  dajrs  of  Eusebius,  who  enmnerafei 
two  places  of  this  name  ;  one  live  miles  from  Eleutlie- 
ropolis  towards  Diospolis ;  and  tlie  other,  a  large  vil- 
lage, between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  be  held 
to  be  the  Gath  whither  the  ark  was  carried.'  Yet 

1)  1  Sara.  V.  7,  8.  jcriL  4,  23.  The  crusaders  held  Gath  to  be  ifi 
2  Chron.  xi.  8.  this  quarter,  or  rather  at 

2)  Jer.  XXV.  20.  Aii-.-^a  vl  2.  itKcif ;  and  erected  upon  the  sup- 
t  7.  8.  Zeph.  ii.  4.  Zech.  ix.  5.  posed  site  the  castle  of  Ibelin  or 
Reland  supposes  this  to  have  taken  Hibelin,  which  Pcjamin  of  Tudela 
pl'irf  about  the  time  of  the  destmc-  identifies  wiih  Jahneh.  now  Yeboa. 
tion  ol  the  hrst  temple;  PalaesL  Will.  Tyr.  XV.  24,  25.  Wilkea 
]!.  786.  Qeteh.  oer  Kr.  II.  pL  615.  Bo^ 

3)  Onomaat.  artGfCA,Cr«ffta.—  de.  Tud.  par  Baratier  p.  103. 
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Jerome,  who  in  the  Onomasticon  merely  translates 
the  words  of  Eusebius,  gives  us  in  another  work  the 

definite  specification,  that  Gath,  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  Philistiay  was  situated  near  the  borders  of  Judea, 
on  the  way  from  Eleutberopolis  to  Gasa,  and  was 
then  a  very  large  village.'  He  does  not  mention  the 
distance  at  vvliich  it  lay  from  either  of  these  cities; 
nor  whether  it  still  bore  the  name  of  Gath ;  thus  leav- 
ing it  uncertain,  after  all,  whether  this  specification  is 
any  thing  more  than  a  conjecture  of  his  own. 

No  subsequent  nieiUioa  of  Gath  or  its  position  oc- 
curs in  history  or  in  the  accounts  of  Palestine;  and 
we  sought  in  yaui  for  any  present  trace  of  the  name 
throughout  the  whole  region.  On  our  return  from 
Gaza  to  Beit  Jibrin,  we  took  the  road  by  es-Sukkari- 
yeh  and  el-Kubeibeh,  because  these  villages  were  much 
spoken  of ;  and  we  thought  perhaps  traces  of  antiquity 
might  be  found  tliere,  from  which  at  least  a  presump- 
tion might  be  drawn  as  to  the  site  of  Gath.  But,  as 
ahready  related,  we  found  nothing  to  authorvse  even 
the  slightest  conjecture.  Another  road  somewhat  fur* 
ther  north  passes  through  the  villages  el-Falujy  and 
'Arak  el-Menshiyeh,  which  we  did  not  visit,  although 
they  were  in  sight  We  could  not  learn  that  they 
contain  any  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  Gath  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  at 
five  Roman  miles  morth  of  Eleutberopolis  towards 
IMospolis,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  Gatli-Rimmon, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,'  which  the  same 
writers  describe  as  lying  twelve  miles  from  Diospolis 
towards  Eleutlieropolis.  The  distance  from  Eleutbe- 
ropolis accords  well  with  the  site  of  Deir  I>Qbbto, 

1 )  Hieron.  Coinin  in  Mirh.  i.  11,  Gazam  mme  ii«iae  vieiw  vel  iim>> 

"Geth  una  ett  de  quinque  urbibus  imus.'' 

Palae^jUnaejVicina  Judaeae  confi«        2)  Josh.  xix.  45.  ul  84.  1 

ab,  et  da  BleutheropoU  eaotibtM  Chrao*  vi.  09. 
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near  which  we  first  fell  in  with  the  remarkable  exca^ 

vations  of  this  region.  From  that  place  to  Beit  Jibrin 
we  travelled  not  quite  two  hours,  by  a  somewhat 
winding  road.^  The  distance  to  Lydda,  however,  must 
be  more  than  four  hours,  or  twelve  Roman  miles. 

Another  ancient  city  which  lay  not  far  from  Elcu- 
theropulis,  was  Maresha,  the  Marcsa  or  Marissa  of  Jo- 
sephus,  situated  in  the  plain  of  Judah  and  afterwards 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.^  Here  Asa  defeated  the  ini- 
mense  host  of  Zera  ihe  Ethiopian  ;  and  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  after  liaviog  capturrd  Hebron  Irom  tlie  Idume- 
ans,  descended  by  way  of  Maresha,  which  he  laid  de- 
solate, to  Ashdod.'  After  various  changesof  masters,  it 
was  at  leni^th  rc  Imilt  and  fortified  bv  Gabiniiis ;  but 
agaiu  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  durnig  theii'  irruption 
against  Herod>  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
the  ruins  of  Maresha  were  shown  *^  in  the  second  mile" 
from  Fileuthrr(>[)olis.^  The  direction  is  not  <rivcn  ;  but 
irom  ail  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  probable, 
that  Eleutheropolis  (at  first  Betogabra)  had  sprung 
up  after  the  destruction  of  Maresha,  and  had  been 
built  with  its  materials*  Assuming  Beit  Jibrin  as  ilie 
site  of  Eleutheropolis,  we  were  led  to  suppose  at  the 
time,  that  the  foundations  we  discovered  on  the  south- 
eastern  part  of  the  remarkable  Tell  south  of  the  place, 
were  remains  of  Maresha.    The  spot  is  admirably 


1)  See  above  p.  352,  eeq. 

2)  Josh.  XV.  I  I.  2  Chron.  xi.  S. 

3)  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  10.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  XII.  8.  6.  Comp.  1  Mace. 
V.  65-68.  where  ae  Roland  ehows, 
M&r^sa  should  be  rrad  for  Sama- 
ria;  PalacsU  p.  Sb9.  Comp.  p.* 
3t>5,  above. 

4)  Jos.  Antiq.  XIV.  5. 3.  XFV. 

13. 

5)  Onomavt  art.  Maaera,  Mm- 

6)  If  we  may  assume  with  Re- 
Jand,  that  the  Betaritof  Joaephos  is 


for  BegdbfHM  (Betogabra),  as  Ro- 

frmis  read  it  in  his  cony,  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iV.  8. 1.  Reland  Palaest,  pp. 
626,  628;  comp.  p.  360,  Note  1, 
above,)  then  this  village,  which 
Vespasian  captured  in  Ifdamea, 
would  seem  to  hnve  sprnnir  into 
note  after  tlie  de£tr action  o(  Ma- 
resha, as  related  in  the  text ;  and 
grew  up  into  the  later  and  mor« 
renowned  Eh-ulheropolis.  That 
llie  Idurnoii  ol'  .loj^cphus  extoiitlpd 
thus  lur,  will  be  iniinediately  aiiowo 
ID  (he  text ;  p.  4d4* 
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adapted  for  a  fortress ;  it  lies  about  a  Roman  mile  and 
a  liair  from  the  rums  oi  Beit  Jibrin,  that  is,  within  the 
second  mile,  though  certainly  not  two  miles  distant. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  vicinity  could  we  find  or  hear  of 
any  trace  of  ruins.' 

Soiiievvhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropoiis  lay 
also  the  village  of  Moresheth,  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Micah.'  The  name  Moresheth-Gath  under 
which  it  once  occurs,  seems  to  imply  UiaL  it  was  near 
to  Gath;  liusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  eastward  of 
Eleutheropoiis;  and  the  latter  writer  in  another  place 
remarks,  that  it  was  still  a  small  village  near  that 
city.^  In  the  journey  of  Pauliij  Jcroinr  again  speaks  of 
the  village  in  connexion  with  the  fountain  of  Samson, 
as  having  formerly  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Micah^ 
where  was  now  a  church.^  This  latter  circumstance 
seems  not  improhably  to  refer  to  the  ruined  church  of 
Santa  Hanneh,  twenty  minutes  S.  S.  £.  of  Beit  Jibrlni 
close  by  which  are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  ancient   In  this  case  Je* 
rome  would  appear  either  to  have  confouuded  Mare- 
sha  and  Moresheth  ;  or  else  the  one  lay  perhaps  upon 
the  hiil,  and  the  other  in  the  valley  north,  between 
the  church  and  the  excavated  sepulchres.   That  they 
were  two  disiincL  places,  appears,  partly  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  names,  which  come  from  diiTerent  roots; 
and  partly  from  the  fact,  that  the  prophet  Micah  men- 
tions them  together.^    More  difficult  is  it  to  account  in 
any  case  for  the  epithet  Gath. 

1)  Benjamin  of  Tudeia  places  hodie  juxta  Eieutlieropolin  urbem 
Uareaha  at  Beit  Jlbrln  itself;  Itio.  Palaestinae,  haud  griindis  est  vi- 
pAr  Baratier  p.  101.   ^Sed  ejus  cuius.*' 

anctoriras  lanii  nan  est,"  is  there-         i)  Kp. 86,  ad  Eustoch.  Epita]^ 

mark  of  Rclaml.  n.  890.  Paiilue,  p.  677.  ed.  Mart.   "  Ut  re- 

2)  Mic  i.  1.  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  Mo-  fucillatUB  videani  Moraothiinj  so- 
resheth-Gatb,  Mic.  i  14.  pfulcbruro  quondam  Miehaeaepro- 

3)  Oaoiaast.  art.  Morasthi.  Hi-  phetae,  nunc  Ecclesiam." 
eron.  Comm.  in  Mir.  Pro].  "  Ad         5) Mk.  i.  14^  Idw 
Michaeam  de  Morasthi,  qm  usque 
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It  appears  from  history,  that  during  or  soon  after 

the  Jewish  exile,  the  Edomites  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  South  of  Judea,  which  they  continued 
to  occupy,  and  which  consequently  is  included  under 
the  name  of  Idumea  by  Josephus  and  later  writers. 
Judas  Maccabaeus  captured  from  them  Hebron,  Ma- 
rissa,  and  Ashdod ;  and  John  Hyrcanus,  after  taking 
Adora  and  Marissa,  compelled  the  Idumean  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Jews.^  Jerome  also  in  speaking  of  the  Idume- 
ans,  calls  them  Horites,  and  makes  them  dwell  withm 
the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis.*  Now  we  know,  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Idumea  proper  were  ac- 
tually Horites,  that  is,  Troglodytes,  dwellers  in 
cayerns/'  or  under  ground;  who,  although  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Edomites,  continued  to  liye  among  the 
latter,  and  apparently  became  with  them  one  peo- 
ple.^ It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  Jerome  thus 
calls  the  whole  nation  Horites;  adopting  howeyera 
different  signification  of  the  word,  "  the  free,"  in  order 
(by  a  Rabbinic  conceit)  to  make  out  a  Hebrew  ety- 
mology for  the^  later  name  Eleutheropolis.^  Yet  it  is 
also  possible,  that  the  Edomites  were  called  Horites 
in  Palestine  in  the  original  acceptation  of  the  word: 
for  Jerome  also  asserts,  that  Idumea,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Al- 
lah, was  full  of  habitations  in  cayes;  the  inhabitants 
using  suhterranean  dwellings  on  account  of  the  great 
heat.*^ — Does  not  this  language  suggest  the  idea,  that 

1)  Joseph.  Antiq.  XII.  8.  6.  ipsa  nrbs  po«tea  lortita  vocaba- 
XIII.  9. 1.   Comp.  1  Maee.v.  63-  lum  est;"  Comro.  in  Obad.  vs.  1. 

68.   Josephus  speaks  expressly  of         3)  Gen.  6.    Dent.  iL 

Hebron  as  in  Idumea ;  B.  J.  IV.  22.    Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21. 

9.  7.   He  says  too  that  Idumea        4)  See  at  the  close  of  Ttote 

mm  round  altoat  Gam ;  e.  Apjon.  XXXII,  end  of  Uie  Voioine. 

II.  0.  5)  Comm.  in  Obed.  vs.  5,  6^ 

2)  In  finibus  cat'E).n  &fnnJt6'  "Omnif  nnptrnlfs  ren-to  Idimmc- 
A*ft»«,  ubi  ante  hnhitaverant  Hor-  onim  do  illentheropoii  utique  ad 
raei,  qui  iaterprelautur  liberie  unde  Petraiu  et  Aiiam  (haec  est  posies- 
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Jerome  is  here  alludiDg  in  part  to  the  singular  exca- 
vations wliich  we  discovered  near  Deir  Dubban,  and 
which  were  so  particularly  numerous  around  Beit  Jib- 
rlQ  or  Eieutheropolis  1  May  we  perhaps  suppose,  that 
the  Idumeans  brought  with  them  tiieir  habits  of  life,  and 
preferred  to  excavat  e  for  tliemselves  here  dwellings  un- 
der ground  in  the  soft  limestone  rock  1  It  did  not  in- 
deed occur  to  us  at  the  time,  that  possibly  this  had 
been  the  object  of  these  cairems;  but  it  might  well 
have  been  llie  case;  for  tliey  were  all  dry,  and  in  gen- 
eral well  lighted.  We  needed  candles  only  in  explor- 
mg  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tell  near  Beit 
Jibrin ; .  and  even  these  may  not  improbably  have  once 
received  liglit  by  openings  now  iilkd  up. — I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  here  advancing  an  hypotlie- 
sts;  but  merely  as  bringing  forward  a  suggestion, 
which  may  deserve  consideration.^ 


May  2od  continued.  The  village  of  Idhna  lies 
just  across  the  water-shed  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
we  had  ascended.  Just  beyond  it,  another  larger  val- 
ley, Wady  el-Feranj,  comes  from  the  S.  E.  and  run- 
niug  by  the  place  towards  the  N.  W.  ultimately  passes 
down  to  Beit  Jibrin,. forming  with  others  the  broad 
valley  which  there  comes  in  on  the  north  side.  The  t 
present  Idhna  is  a  small  village,  divided  mto  two  parts 
by  a  short  Wady  or  gully  running  into  W  ady  el- 
Feranj.  Each  part  has  its  separate  Sheikh  w  lib  his 
Kilsr  or  tower ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  according  as  they  live  north  or  south  of 
tlie  water-course.  In  all  civil  broils,  the  Sheikhs  witli 
their  followers  usually  take  different  sides. 

Bio  Ksau)  in  specubus  habitntiun-         1)  See  the  arroii/it  of  these 

culas  habet ;  et  propter  nimios  ca-  various  caverns,  not  less  than  five 

lores  solis,  quia  mendianaprovincki  different  eliHtm  m  all,  pp,  353, 

eft,  •nbterraneis  tugariis  utitur.**  962, 396—398. 
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We  had  alighted  at  tlic  Kusr  of  the  Sheikh  on  the 
north  side,  a  rude  square  huilding  of  stone,  two  stories 
high.   He  was  an  old  roan,  who  welcomed  us  kindly, 

and  w  lilt  with  us  to  the  top  of  the  liiil  which  over- 
hang:^ tlie  village  on  the  North,  to  point  out  and  name 
the  places  in  sight.  According  to  him,  the  village  onee 
stood  upon  this  hill.  It  is  now  cultiTated,  and  coYered 
with  young  orchards  ol  lig-trecs;  the  irromul  having^ 
been  cleared  of  stones  by  laying  them  up  in  walk. 
In  this  way  all  traces  of  ancient  foundations  baTe 
been  destroyed ;  but  I  picked  up  on  the  top  a  handful 
of  marble  tesserae,  once  belonging  to  ancient  Mosaic 
work.' 

Idhna  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 

the  steep  ascent  ul  the  higher  ridge  begins.  Here  a 
village  called  et-Taiyibeh  came  in  sight,  situated  on 
the  high  ridge  above ;  and  the  direction  of  JVusib  or 
Beit  NiSstb  at  the  foot,  was  also  pointed  out,  though 
the  place  itself  was  not  visible,  litil  lUa  lay  beyond, 
also  out  of  sight.  These  with  Nuba  and  Kharas 
form  a  cluster  of  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
near  TerkCimieh ;  through  which  last  passes  the  more 
travelled  road  from  Beit  Jibriii  to  Hebron.^ 

While  taking  our  observations  on  the  hill,  we 
were  exceedingly  incommoded  by  a  strong  S.  W.  wind, 
which  was  blowing  with  some  violence,  although  we 
had  felt  it  comparatively  little  in  the  vallies.  Bciore 
going  with  us,  it  seems,  the  hospitable  old  Sheikh  Lad 

1)  I  am  not  aware  Uiat  Idhna  one  (the  last)  lying  eaat  of  the  ma- 

(Jedna)  can  be  l»rouLi'!it  into  con-  rulian  line:  Uin  Bur)  N.  y  E. 

ncxion  with  any  Srri]>tiiral  name.  Jemrurah  N.  S*^  E.    iiibba  N.  1L»^ 

Reland  iodecd,  tbrgcliin<jf  his  usual  £.  Deir  ei-Hawa  N.  23°  E.  Kh4- 

■agacity,  finds  in  it  the  Ithnan  of  rfts  N.  56**  E.   N4lba  N.  60^  B. 

Josh.  XV.  23.  But  this  latter  place  Beit  Nusib  nearly  N.  62°  S.  le> 

lay  quite  at  the  southern  cxtrem-  dfir  N.  62^  K.    i>eii  Urn^  X. 

ityoi'Judali,  towards  Edom;  comp.  67°  E.    Bukkjir  N.  70^  E.  Kii?- 

vs.  21.    Reland  Falaudt.  p.  SG2.  bur  N.  73^  E.    Suia  N.  87=  E. 

Raumer  Pal.  p.  205.  Taiyibeh  8.  80**  B.  DawAtmeli  fi. 

2)  We  took  here  at  Idhna  the  70*»  W. 
Ibllowing  beariogs  of  placesi  all  but 
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without  our  knowledge  given  orders  to  prepare  a 
breakfast  for  us ;  and  on  our  return,  the  women  an- 
nounced that  the  bread  was  baked,  and  the  meal 
would  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  Although  anxious 
to  get  on,  we  yet  waited  for  some  time,  rather  than 
disappoint  his  well-meant  tlioiigli  ill-timed  hospitality ; 
but  as  we  saw  no  end  to  the  delay,  we  at  length 
mounted  and  moved  off.  The  Sheikh  now  came  run- 
ning with  his  bosom  full  of  bread,  which  he  distributed 
among  our  muleteers;  assurini!:  us  that  the  mmm 
(melted  butter)  and  Ichen  (soured  milk)  were  already 
poured  upon  the  bread  in  a  bowl  for  the  breakfast ; 
and  beseeching  us  to  wait  and  partake  of  it.  We 
tliought  il  better  to  proceed  ;  much  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  tlie  muleteers,  who  complained  long  afterwards, 
that  we  had  taken  them  away  from  a  savoury  break- 
fast.— We  had  thus  far  found  it  so  much  against  the 
custom  to  offer  money  iu  ietuni  lor  c^ur  entertain mont, 
that  we  had  given  it  up;  and  from  Gaza  to  Hebron 
we  did  not  pay  a  para,  nothing  being  expected.  We 
were  doubtless  thought  the  better  of,  for  not  making 
the  aliein[)t. 

Leaving  Idhna  at  9i  o'clock,  we  followed  up  Wady 
el-Feranj  on  a  course  £.  S.  £.  into  the  mountains, 
which  here  began  immediatel  y  to  rise  on  our  left.  The 
Wady  soon  became  a  deej>  and  mu  iow  glen.  At  10*' 
10'  we  reached  a  fork  of  the  valley,  where  on  a  pro- 
jectbn  of  the  right  hand  mountain  stands  a  ruined 
tower.  A  path  leads  along  up  the  right  hand  Wady 
towards  the  village  of  Dura,  and  another  up  the  left 
hand  branch  to  Taiyibeh ;  while  our  road  began  im- 
mediately to  climb  the  mountain  between  the  two 
valiies.  The  ascent  was  loni^  and  steep,  but  rendered 
easier  by  many  zigzags.  At  lU^  50'  a  village  (proba- 
bly Dura)  appeared  8. 10^  W.  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
mountain.  We  reached  the  top  at  11  o'clock,  just  by 
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a  cistern  of  rain-water  excavated  in  the  rock.  Here 
our  course  back  bore  W.  N.  W.  and  Taiyibehi  How 

about  upon  the  same  kvcl,  N.  bv  E. 

We  came  out  here  upon  a  somewhat  narrow  ridge 
of  high  table-land,  between  the  two  Tallies  above  men- 
tioned, which  here  ran  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
towards  the  N.  W.  and  into  both  of  which  we  coulJ 
look  down  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  depth. 
This  plateau  we  found  after  a  short  distance  to  be  well 
tilled ;  its  surface  being  occupied  by  fields  of  grain^ 
olive-groves  and  vineyards.  Tlie  bottoms  of  the  two 
deep  vallies  on  each  side  were  also  in  high  cultivation. 

Pursuing  the  same  general  course  and  gradually 
ascending,  we  reached  TeflfOh  at  11}  o'clock;  an  old 
village  on  a  higher  and  broader  part  of  the  same  ridge. 
It  contains  a  good  number  of  inliabitants,  and  lies  m 
the  midst  of  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  with  marks 
of  industry  and  thrift  on  every  side.  Indeed  many  of 
the  lurmer  terraces  along  the  hili-sides  are  still  in  use; 
and  the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have  done  in 
ancient  times.  Several  portions  of  wails,  apparent!) 
those  of  an  old  fortress,  are  visible  among  the  houses; 
and  seem  to  attest  the  antiquity  of  the  place.  The 
large  stones  of  which  they  are  built,  are  soft ;  and  the 
edges  being  worn  away  by  the  weather,  the  chinks  are 
everywlicre  fdled  in  with  thin  pieces  of  stone,  which 
give  to  the  whole  a  more  modern  aspect  than  really 
belongs  to  it.  The  name  Tefiuh  marks  this  as  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Beth  Tappuah  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron.'    From  here  Neby  Nuh, 

1)  Joth.  XV.  53.  Another  Tap*  EnBebiiu  and  Jerome  seem  to  reftr 

poah  lay  in  the  plain  of  Jndah,  ap-  the  names  Tappuah  and  Beth 

Jiamitly  in  the  vicinity  of  Z anon ri,  Tnppiiah  to  one  and  tlic  j^ame 

arinulh,  Socoh,  etc.  Josh  xv.  34.  lage,  and  to  place  it  more  towards 

Which  of  these  was  the  place  con-  ^ypf  i  Oiiomast.  arts.  Beikc^kxi, 

quered  by  Joshua,  it  IB  diflicult  to  Tnc^fu, 
my  i  Joah.*  xiL  17,  comp.  x.  36. — 
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the  Wely  near  DOra,  bore  &  41<^  W.  Taiyibeh  N. 

170  W. 

After  a  stop  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  set 
off  again  at  12^  o'clock,  still  ascending  gradually  along 
the  ridge  on  a  course  £.iS.  The  direction  of  the 
deep  Tallies  on  each  side  is  here  more  from  E.  to  W. 
and  for  a  time,  our  way  led  along  the  steep  declivity 
overhanging  that  upon  the  South,  among  slippery 
rocksy  which  rendered  the  path  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley,  far  below  us,  was  highly 
cultivated  and  full  of  vineyards.  The  Sirocco  wind 
which  we  liad  felt  ail  day,  now  increased  to  a  violent 
tempest,  bringing  up  the  dust  and  sand  irom  the  desert, 
and  filling  the  air  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun.  The  whole 
aunosphere  became  of  a  deep  dun  or  yellowish  hue, 
such  as  we  liad  seen  before  in  the  desert  near  iiuhai* 
beh*^  As  we  approached  the  height  of  land,  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell,  and  left  upon  our  clothes  spots  of  mud, 
a.s  il  we  had  been  spattered  from  a  puddle.  The  guide 
said  immediately,  this  would  blast  the  grain;  he 
thought  the  mud  had  a  saltish  taste,  which  we  could 
not  perceive ;  nor  did  we  afterwards  hear  of  any  dam- 
age to  tlie  crops. 

At  1"  10'  we  reached  the  top  of  the  whole  ascent, 
the  height  of  land  and  water-shed  between  the  Tallies 
behind  us  and  the  biiiuchcs  of  that  in  which  Hebron 
lies.  The  town  itself  here  came  in  sight  down  a  val- 
ley, S.  65^  E.  fifty  minutes  distant.  Descending  grad- 
ually for  ten  minutes,  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  fine 
open  valley  nortli  of  the  town.  Here  in  a  field  on  our 
left,  was  a  very  large  and  beautiful  oak  tree  ( Quercus 
i&r,  Arabic  Sindidn^)  which  passes  among  the  Muham- 
medans  for  the  tree  of  Abraham,  where  his  tent  was 
pitched.  Towards  the  city  followed  line  vineyards 
and  fields  of  grain,  occupying  most  of  the  valley,  all 
now  in  high  verdure.   At  2  o'clock  we  reached  He- 

1)  See  Vol  I.  pp.  2S7>m 
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broQ,  and  selected  a  spot  for  our  tent  on  the  grassy 
slope  west  of  the  town,  not  far  above  the  lower  pool, 
and  near  the  stragglmg  cemetery  which  covers  a  part 
of  tlie  open  ground.  We  found  great  difficulty  m 
pitching  the  tent,  as  the  Sirocco  had  now  become 
almost  a  tornado ;  the  ropes  were  several  times  bro- 
ken, and  had  at  last  to  be  doubled  on  the  windward 
side.  Tlie  air  became  dark,  almost  like  night,  from 
the  sand  and  dust..  After  a  short  time,  however,  the 
tempest  abated ;  and  we  had  at  evening  a  fine  cool 
wind  from  the  N.  W.  The  actual  heat  was  not  unu- 
sually great ;  the  thermometer  rose  only  to  86°  F. 

We  here  dismissed  our  trusty  muleteers  and  our 
guide;  with  all  of  whom  we  had  been  well  satisfied, 
and  indeed  murli  j>lea8cd.  We  too  were  able  to  satisfy 
all  their  ex.pectations  j  and  they  returned  with  light 
hearts  the  same  evening  to  their  homes  near  Jerusalem. 

As  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  Elias  of  Damascus 
(Klyas  t'sli-Slu'imy)  tlie  only  Chi  i.siiaii  resident  in  He- 
bron, sent  to  invite  us  into  tiie  town,  and  to  take  up 
our  quarters  at  his  hou^.  We  however  declined  j 
and  he  then  came  himself  to  repeat  and  urge  the  invi- 
tation. Tliis  he  did,  not  kiitiw  ing  who  we  were,  but 
supposing  us  to  be  some  ''Milords''  or  other;  probably 
from  the  rather  showy  appearance  of  our  tent.  We 
again  declined,  and  positively;  for  we  knew  that 
we  should  be  far  more  masters  of  our  time  and  ac- 
tions in  our  own  tent,  than  in  the  house  of  another 
person;  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  and  ver- 
min to  which  we  should  have  been  thus  exposed. 
The  refusal  \\  a.s  .sullened  on  our  part,  by  accepting  a  din- 
ner, which  he  soon  after  sent  us. — ^Elias  had  two  years 
before  removed  hitlier  from  Damascus,  and  occupied 
the  post  of  secretary  or  banker  (or  periiaps  both)  to 
the  governor  of  Hebron.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be- 
come the  ai^ent  of  a  Frank  consul ;  and  his  applica- 
tions in  this  behalf,  both  to  English  and  American 
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visitors  at  Hebron,  were  unceasing  and  somewhat  bur^ 

dcHsome.'  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  fond  of  appear- 
ing as  the  host  and  protector  of  Frank  travellers, 
expecting  thus  to  gain  a  sort  of  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Muslim  neighbours.  This  indeed  had  been 
the  secret  of  his  icady  and  somewhat  officious  hospi- 
tahty  towards  ourselves. 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem,  we  had  made  arrange- 
ments, as  we  supposed^  to  have  men  and  camels  from 
the  Jehalui  icady  lor  us  at  Hebron,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
set  off  immediately  for  Wady  Musa.  We  had  accord- 
ingly expected  to  find  them  waiting  our  arrival ;  but 
by  some  mishap,  connected  probably  with  the  shutting 
up  of  Jerusalem,  our  orders  hatl  never  been  transmit- 
ted to  Hebron ;  and  we  were  therefore  compelled,  to 
our  great  disappointment,  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  two 
following  days  in  waiting  for  camels.  Our  chagrin 
was  stili  iurlher  aggra\  aud  by  the  misnianaijemcnt 
of  Ellas,  by  which  we  were  led  to  expect  the  arrival 
of  the  camels  at  every  hour;  and  were  thus  prevented 
from  making  excursions  to  various  places  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town. 

Thursday^  May  The  general  appearance 

of  Hebron,  and  the  impression  it  made  upon  us  as  we 
formerly  passed  through  it,  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem, 
have  already  been  described."^  It  is  situated  in  a  deep 
narrow  vaUey,  which  having  its  head  in  the  open 
country  an  hour  north  of  the  place,  passes  down  S.  S. 
E.  at  first  broad,  with  many  vineyards,  and  then  nar- 
rower as  it  approaches  the  town,  with  high  hiils  on 
either  side.  The  town  itself  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  main  quarter  is  around  and  north  of  the  great 
mosk,  upon  the  slope  of  tlie  eastern  hill;  here  are  the 
bazars  and  tlie  chief  places  oi  business.   Further  north, 

1)  See  Mr.  Stepheno'  dcecrip-  ever  was  not  a  Copt,  as  there 

tion  of  the  visit  ancl  sinailar  appli-  rcprcpcntrd. 

cation  of  Elias  to  liimself ;  tnci-         2)  Vol  1.  pp.  3U-316. 

deuls  etc.  JJ.  p.  106.— Elias  how- 
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and  separated  from  this  part  by  an  open  space  of  fields, 
ia  another  smaller  cluster  of  housesi  like  a  soborb. 
On  the  slope  of  the  western  hill,  opposite  the  mosk 

and  the  south  end  of  the  main  quarter,  is  also  a  small- 
er tract  of  houses ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  uiam  quar- 
ter may  be  said  here  to  extend  across  the  valley  and 
occupy  the  lower  portion  of  both  declivities.  The  town 
is  without  walls :  yet  at  the  entrance  of  one  or  two  of 
the  streets,  iu  coming  iirom  the  country,  there  are  gates. 

Directly  overagainst  the  main  part  of  the  town,  the 
high  western  hill  retreats  somewhat,  leaving  a  recess 
with  the  geutie  slope  ou  which  we  were  encamped; 
while  north  of  this  the  hill  again  advances,  and  the 
acclivity  is  thickly  covered  with  olive-orchards  of  very 
old  trees.' — Tlie  geographical  position  of  Hebron,  so 
iar  as  yet  detcrniinedj  is  in  Lat.  31-^  32  30"  N.  and 
Long.  35^  8'  20  from  Greenwich.^  The  elevaticm 
above  the  sea  is  given  by  Schubert  at  2664,  and  by 
Russegger  at  2842  Paris  feet.^ 

In  tlie  bottom  of  the  valley,  towards  the  South, 
where  the  town  extends  across  it,  is  the  lower  pool ; 
a  square  reservoir,  measuring  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  English  feet  on  each  side,  budt  with  hewn  stones 
of  good  workmanship.  The  whole  depth  is  twenty- 
one  feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  water  now  occupied 
not  quite  fourteen  feet.  Flights  of  steps  lead  down  to 
it  at  eacli  eonu  r  Just  at  the  uorth  end  of  the  main 
part  ol  the  town  is  another  smaller  pool,  also  occu- 
pying the  bed  of  the  valley,  measuring  eighty-five  feet 
in  length  by  fifty-five  feet  broad ;  its  depth  is  eighteen 

1)  Schubert  mention^  liprc  on  too  far  south;  see  Vol.  T.  p.  3S1, 
the  West  of  the  towii  a  number  of  Note  2.  Joarnaiof  IheRoy.  6eogr. 
very  old  Pistada-trccs  {Pistacia  Soc.  1837.  Vol.  VII.  p.  456.  The 
vera)  with  larg«  tmnke ;  Reise  11.  Longitade  ib  that  deduced  froni  oar 
p.  478.   These  wc  failed  to  notice,  routes  to  Hebron  from  Jerusalem, 

2)  An  observation  for  the  Lati-  Ramleh,  Gaza,  r\ri<\  'Akabali.  See 
tude  by  Moore  and  Beke  gives  31**  Vol.  Ill,  First  Appendix,  pp.  34, 42. 
31'  30'^;  but  this  does  not  accord  3)  Scliubert's  Ueise  IL  lM69. 
with  the  distance  from  Jerusalem,  Berghani'  Aooaleiiy  Mftrs  la3%  fb 
whkh  they  also  make  one  miaate  429, 
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feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  water  occupied  not 
quite  seven  feet.  These  reservoirs  seemed  to  furnish 
the  chief)  if  not  the  sole  supply  of  the  town  at  the 
time ;  and  were  constantly  frequented  by  persons 
carrying  away  the  water  in  skins.  That  of  the  upper 
pool  seemed  to  be  neither  clear  nor  clean.  The  pools 
were  said  to  be  filled  only  from  the  rains.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  north  of  our  tent,  Avaii  a  fine  cool 
fountain,  from  which  we  obtained  our  supply ;  it  is 
sunk  in  the  ground  and  arched  over,  with  a  flight  of 
steps  by  which  to  descend  to  it.  Just  north  of  the 
town  too,  by  tlie  side  of  the  road  along  the  bed  of  the 
Talley,  is  another  small  fountain;  which  seemed  to 
serve  chiefly  at  this  season  for  watering  animals. 

The  pools  al)ove  (Jescril)cd  are  doubtless  of  high 
antiquity  ;  and  one  of  them  is  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  the  "  pool  of  Hebron"  over  which  David  hanged  up 
the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth.^  The  other  alleged  an- 
tiquities of  Hebron,  (with  the  exception  of  the  great 
mosk,)  did  not  occupy  our  attention.  We  neither 
saw  nor  inquired  after  the  tomb  of  Abner,  nor  that  of 
Jesse,  nor  the  red  earth  of  which  Adam  was  formed, 
nor  the  place  where  Cain  slew  Abel,  nor  various  other 
legendary  spots  mentioned  by  early  and  later  travel- 
lers. The  place  called  by  the  Jews  the  "  House  of 
Abraham  "  an  hour  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem, 
with  the  remains  of  massive  walls,  has  ahcaciy  been 
described,  as  the  probable  site  of  what  was  held  to  be 
Idamre  in  the  early  Christian  ages.' 

The  jE^reat  Haram,  or  rather  the  exterior  wall 
which  encloses  the  mosk,  constitutes  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Hebron,  and  one  of  the  most  so  in  all 
Palestine.   It  is  also  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  of 

1)  SS«n.ir.  IS.  dMeribed  by  Von TroQo «■  Man- 

2)  S€8  VoL  I.  pp.  317-310.  re;  Orieotal.  ReiiebMchr. |i.  81S. 
TlM  same  ipot  and  walls  ate  also    Dread.  1676. 

Vol.  n.  55 
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the  Muhainmedaiis  ;  being  lieid  to  cover  the  sepulchre 
of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs.  We  had  looked 
at  it  with  some  care  in  our  previous  visit ;  and  it  was 
now  one  of  the  first  things  to  claim  onr  further  atten- 
tion. On  our  way  tiiiiher  this  morning,  we  caiieii  at 
the  house  of  Ellas  in  the  north  part  of  the  main  quar- 
ter, to  pay  him  our  respects  in  return  for  his  kindness. 
We  loand  that  he  and  his  fannly  had  already  gone 
out  to  spend  the  day  under  the  great  oak,  which  we 
had  pamed  yesterday;  and  had  left  an  invitation  Ibr 
us  to  join  them  there,  and  breakfast  with  them  at  a 
later  hour.    We  then  proceeded  to  the  mosk. 

The  exterior  has  tiie  appearance  of  a  large  and 
lofty  building  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  its  longest 
dimension  being  along  the  valley  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S. 
E.  and  nut  as  in  most  ancient  churches  from  W.  to  E. 
We  measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  its  eastern  side  and 
southern  end,  as  near  to  it  as  we  could;  though  not 
without  some  hints  to  desist,  from  an  old  mati  or  two 
who  came  along.  The  length  proved  to  be  nearest 
two  hundred  feet|  and  the  breadth  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  The  height  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.  The  walls  are  built  of  very  large  stones, 
all  bevelled  and  hewn  smooth ;  and  similar  in  all  res- 
pects to  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  walls  around  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem.  But  they  are  not  in  general  so 
large,  nor  is  the  bevelling  so  deep.*  The  architecture 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  wails  are  built  up  exter- 
nally with  square  pilasters,  sixteen  on  each  side  and 
eight  at  each  end,  without  capitals,  except  a  sort  of 
cornice  which  extends  along  the  whole  building. 
Above  this,  the  walls  have  been  raised  by  the  Muslims 

1)  Accordia^  to  Irby  and  Maa-  343.   Legh  uoder  May  8th.  We 

gles,  and  aUo  Mr.  Legh,  some  of  didnot  notice  any  larswthuiaboal 

Uiese  stones  are  upwards  of  twen-  eighteen  feeL 
^-fivefeet  in  length;  Traveia  jp. 
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eight  or  ten  feet  higher,  with  a  small  turret  or  tninar 

ret  at  each  corner.  There  are  no  wiiidows  in  any 
part  of  these  walla.  The  places  of  entrance  are  at  . 
the  two  northern  comers,  where  a  long  and  broad 
flight  of  steps  of  very  gentle  ascent,  built  up  and 
covered  along:  each  side  of  the  building  externally, 
leads  to  a  door  in  eacli  wall  opening  into  the  court 
within.  That  at  the  N.  W.  corner  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  entrance,  merely  perhaps  as  being  the  most 
conveniently  situated. — The  building  stands  upon  the 
slope  of  the  eastern  bill ;  the  rocks  baying  been  excava* 
ted  along  the  upperside,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations. 

According  to  ail  accounts,  the  structure  here  de- 
scribed, including  all  that  is  visible  from  without,  is 
merely  an  exterior  enclosure  of  walls,  around  a  court 
within.  In  this  court  stands  the  much  smaller  moek, 
whicii  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  (  hristian  church.' 
Here  in  diOerent  parts,  the  Muiiamniedans  have  buUt 
tombs  for  the  patriarchs ;  while  their  actual  place  of 
sepulchre  is  held  to  be  in  a  cavern  below,  which  even 
tlic  faithful  are  not  pentiitted  to  enter.*  But  as  the 
jealous  bigotry  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Hebron  precludes 
all  admittance  to  Franks  and  Christians;  and  the 
height  of  the  exterior  wall  prerents  any  view  of  the 
interior,  t  \  en  from  the  adjacent  hill ;  we  are  yet  with- 
out any  intelligible  description  of  the  niosk  and  its 
appurtenances,  and  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  cavern 
which  thus  represents  the  cave  of  Machpelah.' 

nT.ife  of  Giovanni  Finati,  ed-  which  are  renewed  Irora  time  to 

ited  bv  Mr.  Banker,  Vol.  li.  p.  236.  time.    I  counted  nine,  one  over  the 

Fioaci    a  MiuMNilroan  enimd  Uia  other,  iipon  the  sepulchre  of  Abra* 

moek.  ham.   The  rooms  alio  which  con- 

2)  "  All  the  sepulchres  of  the  pa,-  tain  the  tombs,  are  covered  with 

triarchs  are  covered  with  rich  car-  carpets."    AU  Bey's  Travels  IL 

pets  of  green  bdk,  magnificeiitly  p.  233. 

embroidered  with  gold ;  those  of        3)  The  only  Enropeant,  who 

their  wives  are  red,  embroidered  in  have  entered  this  Haram,  are  the 

like  manner.    The  Sultans  of  Con-  Spaniard  Badia  (Ali  Bpv)  travel- 

ctantinopie  furmsh  these  carpets,  ling  as  a  Mussulman,  and  Giovanni 
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The  outer  stractore  thus  described,  eridently  be> 

loners  to  a  high  antiquity ;  and  the  resemblance  of  its 
architecture  to  tliat  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  seems  to  point  to  a  Jewish  origiiL' 
Yet  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of  it ;  and  all  we  can 
learn  respecting  it,  is  from  a  few  scattered  hints  in 
ancient  writers,  which  merely  serve  to  cast  a  iurtber 
gleam  of  probability  up&a  this  conclusion.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  monastic  tradition  refers  the  edifice  to  Hele- 
na, as  one  of  her  churches ;  but  for  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  f  while  the  form, 
direction,  and  elevation  of  the  structure,  and  especial- 
ly the  absence  of  windows,  all  go  to  show,  that  these 
walls  were  never  any  thuig  more  than  what  they  are 
at  present,  an  exterior  enclosure  around  an  inne^  edi^ 
fice  or  court. 

I  know  of  nothinc:  that  should  lead  us  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  tradition,  which  regards  this  as 
the  place  of  sepulchre  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patri- 
archs, as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  *  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  to  strengthen  it.  Josephus 
relates,  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  erected 
monuments  over  the  sepulchres  in  question;  which 


Finati,  the  Italian  mmaA  of  Mr. 
Banket.  The  account  of  the  latter 

is  exceedingly  brief;  rind  that  of 
the  former,  besides  bein^r  brief,  is 
io  confutied,  that  I  cun  make  out 
nothing  eitlier  from  hu  description 
or  hii  plates.  AU  Bey,  Vol.  it.  pp. 
232.  — Monro  ^ivrt,*  a  more  in- 
leUigibie  account  biU  as  he  doe« 
not  mention  the  eouree  of  his  infor- 
mation, we  are  still  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  its  credibility  ;  he  >:praks  in- 
deed as  if  from  personal  observa- 
tion, lor  which  most  a^-suredly  he 
never  had  an  opportunity;  nor  doee 
he  indeed  expressly  fay  to;  Sum- 
RHT  Ramble  I.  p.  243,  scq.  Yet 
Kaumer,  and  after  him  Schubert, 
incorrectly  aatume,  that  he  had 


▼ieited  the  interior;  Ramner  ^ 

laest.  p.  199.  n.  Schubert^s  Rcise 
II.  p.  473  —Benjamin  of  Tudela 
professes  to  give  a  deecription  of 
the  cavern,  in  which  he  says  are 
depoiited  vast  qnantitiea  or  Um 
bones  of  Jews;  Voyagei^  etc  par 
Baratier  1.  p.  99.  seq. 

1)  So  too  Mr.  Lefh:  ^Frora 
the  general  aspeet  of  u«  buildings 
reeembling  neither  Greeian, 
man,  nor  rarly  Christian  architec- 
ture, it  seamed  to  inr*  To  bo  po?<i- 
bly  of  Jewish  origin."  ^lay  bih. 
Bibl.  Repoe.  Oct  1833»  6S». 

2)  See  above,  pp.  IS,  17. 

3)  Gen.  c.  xiui.  zzv.  St.  Jdis. 
30,  3L  L13. 
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implies  at  least,  that  in  his  day  the  place  was  marked 
hj  some  ancient  memorial.  In  another  passage  he 
says  expressly,  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs 
were  stiii  seen  in  Hebron,  built  of  marble  and  of  ele- 
gant workmanship.^  In  the  days  of  Eusehius  and  Je- 
rome, the  monument  of  Abraham  was  yet  pointed 
out;^  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgnin  in  A.  D.  333,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  quadrangle,  built  of  stones  of  admirable 
beauty.'  This  description  appears  to  me,  without 
much  doubt,  to  refer  to  the  exterior  structure,  as  we 
see  it  now ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose,  that  this  existed 
ahready  in  the  days  of  Josephus  and  probably  much 
earlier;  and  was  either  itself  . the  monument  referred 
to  by  him,  or  perhaps  the  sacred  enclosure  within 
which  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  were  erected.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  building,  as  well  as  its  archi- 
tecture, leads  decidedly  to  such  a  conclusion. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  the  sepulchre  of  the 
[);itriarchs  is  from  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before 
the  Mubammedan  conquest.  He  describes  a  "  Basilica" 
upon  the  spot,  a  quadrangle  with  an  interior  court 
opea  lu  the  sky,  into  which  Jews  and  Cliii.stiaiis  en- 
tered from  different  sides,  burning  incense  as  they  ad- 
vanced.^ Arculfus  visited  Hebron  near  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century  ;  he  describes  the  several  sepul- 
chres themselves  as  sutall  and  mean ;  the  feet  being 
turned,  not  as  usual  towards  the  East,  but  towards 
the  South ;  they  were  situated  about  a  stadium  from 
ancient  Hebron  towards  the  East,  and  surrounded  by 
a  low  wail.'   In  the  Latter  half  of  the  eighth  century, 

1)  Antiq.  I.  H.    B.  J.  IV.  9.  7.  drum  ex  lapidibus  niirae  pulchritu- 

2)  Onoina«t.  &Tt.Arboch{*^Qxot).  dinis,  in  quo  positi  Abraham,"  etc 
The  efanrcb  described  by  Jerome  I  tin.  Hierot.  ed.  Westeliiig  ^  599. 
in  the  same  article,  wae  at  the  Tc-  Memoria  is  here  i.  q.  monumcn- 
rebinth ;  Baaebhis  does  not  men-  turn,  sepuichrum ;  see  Westeliog's 
tioo  iL  Note. 

S)  ^Inde  Therdbinto  Chebron,        4)  AnConioi  Mart.  Itjs.  30. 
MiLiL  Ubi  Mt  memork  par  qmp        5)  (^Horam  lom  Sepokhn^ 
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Bt.  Willibald  passed  liere  on  his  way  iiom  Gaaa  to 
Jerusalem,  and  mentions  the  sepulchres  of  the  patrir 
archs  at  a  place  called  the   Castle  of  Aframia."^  In 

this  corrupt  reading  we  may  recognise  the  \\r<i  trace 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Abraham/'  the  name  by  which 
Hebron  was  generally  known  in  the  age  of  the  cm- 
sades,  and  In  allusion  to  which  it  is  still  called  amour 
the  Arabs  el-Khulil.  In  like  manner  Saewulf,  about 
A.  D.  1103)  speaks  of  the  monuments  of  the  patriarchs 
as  surrounded  by  a  strong  castle.^ 

Thus^ar  we  find  no  mention  either  of  a  church  or 
mosk  witiiiii  the  enclosure ;  unless  it  be  the  aboTe 
notice  of  a  Basilica,''  by  Antoninus  Martyr,  before  the 
Muhammedan  conquest.  This  seems  however  merely 
to  refer  to  the  exterior  structure ;  for  certainly  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  would  not  be  found  occupying  a  church 
together.  Ali  Bey  indeed  describes  the  present  mosk 
as  having  formerly  been  a  Greek  church ;  remarking 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  of  it  is  Gothic.^  But 
here  is  an  inconsistency  ;  no  Greek  church  has  pouited 
arches,  which  were  first  Introduced  by  the  Saracens 
and  imitated  by  the  Latins.  Hence,  if  the  latter  aa- 
sertioii  oi'  Ali  Bey  be  correct,  the  edifice  may  not  im- 
probably have  been  hiuit  as  a  church  by  the  Latins, 
when  they  erected  Hebron  into  a  bishopric  in  A.  D. 
1167.^   The  historians  of  that  age  do  not  indeed  men* 


rum  quadrate  hnmHi  circumvcni- 
tur  inuro Adamuauud  cx  Arcuilo 
ii.  10.  The  epithet  humili  was 
probably  added  from  aome  misap' 
preheosion  on  the  part  of  Adam- 
nanus  himself. 

1)  "  Et  inde  tunc  ibat  ad  casteU 
lum  Atramia;  ibi  requiescunt  tret 
patriarchae^"  etc.  Hotiorpor.  21. 
p.  377.  ib.  13.  p.  387.  ed.  Mabillon. 

2)  Hebron — in  cnjus  oritMitali 
parte  mouumenta  sanciuruiu  [>atri- 
archaruiD  antiquitua  facia  castello 
fortissicno  circumcinguntur."  8ae> 
WQlf  Peragrinat  p. 


3)  Travels  TI.  p.  232. 

4)  Will.Tyr.  XX.  3.  Le  Qmea 
Or.  Cliri«t.  111.  p.  Ulii.  VV  iiijam 
of  Tyre  aaya  ezpremly.  there  fail 
never  been  a  Greek  bianop  at  He> 
bron,  but  only  a  prior.  ^T^jr  ed- 
Uin  about  A.  D.  149r>  retVrs  ihtr 
mogk  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  j 
by  whom  he  most  probably  meam 
toe  crusaders.  Fundgr.  des  Or. 
11.  ])  375  Benjamin  of  Tudeia, 
who  was  liere  alter  A.  D.  1160^ 
eaye  the  tombe  had  been  boflt  up 
by  the  Christiana;  Voyagea  ptf 
Baratiar  p.  100. 
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tion  the  building  of  a  church  on  that  occasion ;  but 
neither  do  they  speak  of  the  Latin  church  at  Neby 
Samwil,  as  to  which  however  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  Arabian  historian  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  de- 
scribes the  mosk  as  having  a  large  dome  between  two 
smaller  ones  towards  the  East  and  West ;  and  speaks 
of  a  pulpit  with  carved  work  in  wood,  bearing  date 
A.  H.  484  (A.  D.  1091);  which  however  was  fifst 
brooght  hither  by  Saladm  after  the  capture  of  Aske- 
lon  in  A.  D.  1187.^ 

Thus,  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  rest  with  confi- 
dence in  the  view,  that  the  remarkable  external  struo- 
tiue  of  the  Haram  is  indeed  the  work  of  Jewish  hands, 
erected  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  nation, 
around  the  sepulchre  of  their  revered  progenitors, 
the  Friend  of  God"  and  his  descendants.^  The  cave 
of  Machpeiah  is  described  in  Scripture  as  at  the  end 
of  the  field,"  overac^ainst  Mamre,  the  same  as  Hebron  f 
and  ail  the  later  writers  above  quoted,  speak  of  tlie 
sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs  as  ai  or  in  Hebron,  not  near 
it  Here  then  the  "  Father  of  the  faithful,"  as  also 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  rested  from  their  wanderings ! 

Just  at  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
Usram,  is  a  small  hole  in  the  massive  wall,  through 
which  the  Jews  are  permitted  at  certain  times  to  look 
into  the  interior.  Here  several  Jewish  women  were 
reading  prayers  and  wailing;  although  the  hole  was 
now  closed  by  a  shutter  from  within.  I  spoke  to 
some  of  them  in  German ;  bat  they  were  all  from 
Spain,  and  we  could  hold  no  communication. 

A  little  north  of  the  Haram,  on  the  main  street 
leading  to  it,  is  a  castle  or  citadel,  not  high,  but  with 
massive  walls  of  great  strength ;  a  part  of  which  had 


1)  Mejr.  ed-Dla  in  Fuodgr.  de«  3)  Gen.  xxiii.  9, 17, 19. 
Or.  U.  D.  375.  XXXV.  27. 

9)  JsBMi  ii.  S8. 
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been  thrown  down  and  were  now  lying  in  miiu.  Thii 
was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an  earthquake 

It  may  perhaps  with  more  prubability  be  referred  to 
the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1634^  ^  since  an  earth- 
quake powerful  enough  to  overtum  walls  so  msnife^ 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  leave  behind  other  tnea 
of  its  devastations. — Near  by  the  Haram,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  same  street,  tlie  gateway  of  a  Klian,  or 
some  building  of  the  kind,  bears  an  inacriptioD  wkk 
the  date  of  A.  H.  679  (A.  D.  1280),  recording  that  it 
was  erected  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  Suitau  SeU  ed- 
Din. 

In  passing  along  the  skirts  of  the  town  od  the 
bill-side  north  of  the  Haram,  we  came  upon  a  larp 

manufactory  of  water-skins,  occupying  an  extensive 
yard  with  several  tanner's  vats.  These  are  merdj 
the  skins  of  goats  stripped  off  whole,  except  at  Ik 
neck  ;  the  holes  at  the  legs  and  tail  being  sewed  up. 
They  are  first  stuflfed  out  full  and  strained  by  driving 
in  small  billets  and  chips  of  oak-wood ;  and  are  thea 
filled  with  a  strong  infusion  of  oak  bark  for  a  ceilaia 
time,  until  tlie  hair  becomes  fixed  and  the  skin  suffi- 
ciently tanned.  This  constitutes  the  whole  fiocm. 
Not  less  than  fiilteen  hundred  skins  were  lying  tbos 
stuffed,  in  rows  about  the  yard.  They  are  sold  at  # 
ferent  prices,  from  fifteen  up  to  forty  Piastres.  This 
establishment  is  private  property. 

The  Bazar  is  on  a  street  not  far  norA  of  theBt' 
ram.  We  were  struck  with  the  abundance  and  laip 
size  of  the  raisins ;  finer  indeed  than  we  saw  anywhere 
else  in  the  East ;  and  also  with  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  the  fruits  in  general.  The  large  deliciool 
oranges  of  Yafa  were  selling  here  eight  or  ten  (bra 
single  Piastre.  The  butchers'  stalls  attracted  our 
notice  by  the  abundance  of  mutton  hung  out  beibre 
them ;  the  fatness  and  apparent  delicacy  of  wiiidt 
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would  do  credit  to  an  English  fanner.  In  other  res- 
pects, the  Bazars  were  not  well  supplied ;  and  por* 
tions  of  them  stood  empty  and  desolate,  in  consequence 
(it  was  said)  of  the  decay  of  trade,  after  the  storming 
of  the  town  m  1834. 

In  the  dark  narrow  lanes  near  the  north  end  of  the 
main  quarter,  are  the  manufactories  of  glass  for  which 
Hebron  has  long  been  celebrated.^  We  looked  in  upon 
some  of  these,  and  found  the  processes  in  general 
much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  though  more  rude.  The 
aspect  of  these  estahlishments  reminded  me  much  of 
Pittsburg  ;  though  they  are  on  a  far  interior  scale.  The 
articles  manulactured  consist  almost  solely  of  smaU 
glass  lamps,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  Egypt; 
and  rings  of  coloured  glass,  worn  hy  females  on  the 
arms.  We  had  seen  great  quantities  of  these  for  sale 
in  Jerusalem;  and  several  large  crates  of  rings  and 
lamps  were  now  lying  in  the  streets,  ready  for  loading 
on  camels  for  transportation. 

Returning  to  our  tent,  we  found  there  several  visi- 
tors from  Jerusalem.  From  them  we  learned,  that  on 
the  day  of  our  departure  proclamation  had  been  made 
through  the  streets,  that  the  city  would  be  shut  up 
on  the  following  day ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 
They  and  many  others  had  left  their  homes ;  and  were 
now  wandering  about  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
Villages. 

About  11  o'clock,  we  went  out  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Elias  and  his  family  under  the  great  oak.  Just  as 
we  left  the  town,  two  camels  escorted  by  a  few  sol- 
diers came  in  from  Dura,  loaded  with  the  miserable 
spoils  in  the  shape  of  old  and  broken  hre-arms,  extorted 
from  the  people  of  that  place  by  the  three  governors.^ 

1}  ThM€  are  mentioned  in    A.  D.  1449,  Reitsb.  p.  445.  FeU^ 
the  iStlk  oentory  at  alreadv  flour-    Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483»  ibid  yi  288. 
Mhing.    Guapenberg'e  Jouraai,        S)  See  above,  pfK  403, 404. 

Vol.  II.  56 
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Our  road  was  the  same  by  which  we  had  arrived  yes- 
terday,  lyiag  between  two  walls,  and  leading  through 
.  rich  fields  and  vineyards.  The  general  character  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  variety  and  abundance  of  other 
fruits  which  grow  around  Hebron ^  such  as  ligs,  pome- 
granates, apricots,  quinces,  and  the  like,  has  ahreadj 
been  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  our  former  ymO 
We  could  now  observe  more  nearly  the  peculiar  mau- 
ner  of  training  the  vines.  They  are  planted  singly  in  i 
rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  The 
stock  is  suffered  to  grow  up  large  to  the  height  of  fix  ! 
or  eigiiL  ieet,  and  is  then  fastened  in  a  sloping  position 
to  a  strong  stake,  and  the  shoots  suilercd  to  grow  and 
extend  from  one  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of 
festoons.  Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  to- 
wards each  other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort 
of  arch.    These  sboots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn. 

The  vineyards  belonging  to  the  city  are  very  a-  ; 
tensive,  reaching  almost  to  TeflTi^h,  and  also  for  some  | 
distance  towartlb  Dliobcriyeh,  and  coveriug  the  sides 
of  nearly  all  the  bills.  The  lodges  of  stone,  which 
serve  for  the  watchmen,  and  also  in  part  for  the  fam* 
ilies  of  Hebron  during  the  vintage,  have  been  before 
mentioned.^  The  vintage  is  a  season  ol  hilarity  and 
rejoicing  for  all;  the  town  is  then  deserted,  and  the  peo- 
ple live  among  the  vineyards  in  the  lodges  and  in  tead 
The  produce  of  these  vineyards  is  celebrated  throuirh- 
out  Palesiiue.  No  wine  however  nor  'Arak  is  made 
from  them,  except  by  the  Jews ;  and  this  not  in  gieit 
quantity.  The  wine  is  good.  The  finest  grapes  are 
dried  as  raisins;  and  the  risr  being  troddea  and 
presksed,  the  juice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which 
under  the  name  of  Dibs^  is  much  used  by  all  clam 

!)  9ee  the  account  of  our  firtt         3)  This  is  the  Hebrew  word 
visit  to  Hebron,  Vol.  I.  p.  316.  t-^,  ^l^nlfy'mg  'booey/  aod  liii 

2)  Vol.  I.  p.  314.  * 6y rup of  ^ap6»i* 
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\v  lit  rev«r  vineyards  are  found,  as  a  condiment  with 
Uieir  food*  It  resembles  thin  molasses ;  but  is  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  venerable  oak  (Sindian)  to  ^vhich  we  now 
came,  is  a  splendid  tree ;  we  hardly  saw  another  like 
it  in  all  Palestine,  certainly  not  on  this  side  of  the 
plam  of  Esdraelon.  Indeed  large  trees  are  very  rare 
in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  The  trunk  ot  this  tree 
measures  twenty-two  anda  half  feet  around  the  lower 
parL  It  separates  almost  immediately  into  three  large 
boughs  or  trunks;  and  one  of  these  again,  higher  up, 
into  two.  The  branches  extend  from  the  trunk  in 
cme  direction  forty-nine  feet;  their  whole  diameter  in 
the  same  direction  being  eighty-nine  feet,  and  in  the 
other  at  right  angles  eighty-three  and  a  half  feet.  The 
tree  is  in  a  thrifty  state,  and  the  trunk  souiid.  It 
Stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  field  i  the  ground  be- 
neath is  covered  with  grass  and  clean ;  there  is  a  well 
with  water  near  by ;  so  that  a  more  beautiful  i^t  for 
recrealiuii  could  hardly  be  found. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the  tree  which  Sir 
John  Maundeville  saw  near  Hebron,  of  which  he  re- 
lates that  it  was  green  in  Abraham's  day,  but  dried 
up  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ciucilixion,  like  all  the 
oiber  trees  then  in  the  world/  It  seems  to  be  meur 
tioned  by  Belon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  tere- 
binth ;  and  is  described  as  such  by  writers  in  the  fol- 
lowing century.^  But  this  is  not  a  terebinth  (Butm); 
not  is  there  any  large  tree  of  that  species  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hebron.  Least  of  all  can  this  be  either  the  tree 
of  Abraham  or  it>i  successor;  for  his  terebinth  proba- 
.bly  stood  mure  towards  Jerusalem,  and  had  already 
disappeared  in  the  days  of  Jerome.^ 

1)  Travels  p.  68.    Lond.  1839.     I.  p.  306.  VonTroilo  Orient,  lieiae- 

2)  Bclon  Obbervat.  Paria  15S8,     beschr.  p.  325.  Dread.  1676. 
324.     Uuaresmius  Elucidat.  ,      3)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  318. 

erne  Sanct.  If.  p.  783.  Morooa  '  Onomaal,  aria.  Aitos. 
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Here  we  found  Blias  and  his  family,  spending  Ute 
day^  and  enjoying  themselves  beneath  the  wide  spread* 
ing  shade  of  the  noble  tree.  The  party  consisted  of 
hiriiscif,  liis  wife,  her  sister  a  young  woman  of  about 
eighteen,  tlieir  little  son  four  or  five  years  old,  a  young 
man  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  goverhor  of  Jernaap 
lem,  and  two  servants.  They  had  brought  with  then 
a  rope,  and  suspended  it  as  a  swing  from  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  The  two  men  were  lounging  at  their  ease 
upon  carpets,  smoking  and  occasionally  tasting  'Aiak, 
which  was  presented  in  a  small  shallow  bowl.  The 
guest  was  a  man  of  more  intelligence  and  good  si  ii  e 
than  the  host.  A  fire  was  kindled  not  far  off,  at 
which  the  mistress  and  servants  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  cooking;  while  the  sister  and  child  were  playing 
and  swinging.  We  took  our  seats  upon  the  carj  eis; 
pipes  were  offered  and  'Arak  presented  and  tasted 
freely  by  the  others;  coffee  was  not  brought.  The 
guest  joined  in  the  sports  of  the  sister  and  child  ;  pu> 
suing  each  other,  swinging,  laughing,  and  romping. 

After  about  an  hour  a  servant  came  from  the  town, 
bringing  a  warm  breakfast  in  a  tray  upon  his  head, 
thickly  covered  over  with  large  thin  sheets  of  the 
common  bread  of  the  country.  Soon  after  came  the 
wife's  mother,  who  had  remained  at  home  to  prepare 
the  food.  She  was  mounted  on  a  fine  gray  raare; 
which,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  took  a  start  and 
came  up  the  field  and  steep  banks  at  full  speed ;  the 
lady  sitting  on  both  sides,  and  exhibiting  no  mean 
skill  in  eastern  horsemanship.  She  was  an  active 
lively  elderly  woman,  and  seemed  to  be  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  family.  We  joined  the  men  in  breakfastiBf 
by  ourselves ;  after  we  had  finished,  the  women  sat 
down  apart  at  some  distance.  Such  is  oriental  cus- 
tom, even  among  Christians.  These  females,  and  es- 
pecially the  elder^  were  not  wanting  in  intelligence 
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though  they  had  nerer  been  taught  to  read.  They 

wore  no  veils,  and  exhibited  no  particular  shyness 
before  strangers.  They  were  however  from  Damas- 
>  cus ;  where  the  Christian  females  are  understood  to 
enjoy  more  flreedom,  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
East. — We  spent  here  a  couple  of  hours  i  and  then 
returned  to  our  tent. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  upon  the 
eastern  hills,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
country  around,  and  thus  being  able  to  connect  He- 
bron with  some  of  the  points  we  had  formerly  visited 
or  seen.  But  the  prospect  towards  the  E.  and  N.  was 
limited  by  higher  hills  near  at  hand,  so  that  I  was 
compelled  to  return  disappointed  in  my  hope.  The 
summit  of  this  ridge  is  crowned  with  vineyards ;  as 
is  also  that  of  the  western  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley. 

Painful  as  was  the  delay  to  which  we  were  here 
subjected,  we  yet  had  enough  to  occupy  our  time  in 
writing  up  our  journals,  and  arranging  our  materials 

aiicl  phuis  for  furtlicr  iiiquiries.  We  were  also  amused 
^\itli  tlie  proceedings  of  the  people  round  about  us. 
The  fine  grassy  slope  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
besides  the  cemetery  on  the  North,  was  occupied  to- 
wards the  South  by  threshing-floors,  w  here  the  various 
processes  of  threshing,  or  ratiit  t  treading  out  the  graini 
were  continually  going  on.  The  wheat-harvest  here 
in  the  mountains  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  they  were 
threshing  barley,  'Adas  or  lentiles,  and  also  vetches, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Kersenna,  which  are  raised  chiefly 
for  camels.  The  various  parcels  had  apparently  lain 
here  for  several  days;  the  people  would  come  with 
their  cattle  and  work  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
go  away.  Some  had  three  animals,  some  four;  and 
once  I  saw  two  young  cattle  and  a  donkey  driven 
round  together.    In  sevcial  of  the  flourii  they  were 
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BOW  winnowing  tiie  grain,  by  tossing  it  ap  against  the 
wind  with  a  fork.   Here  we  needed  no  guard  aroond 

our  tent.  The  owners  of  the  crops  came  every  night 
and  slept  upon  their  threshing-floors  to  guard  them  j 
and  this  we  had  found  to  be  universal  in  ail  the  region 
of  6asa.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  scenes  precisely 
like  those  of  the  book  of  Ruth  ;  where  Boaz  winnowed 
barley  in  his  threshing-floor,  and  laid  himself  down  at 
night  to  guard  the  heap  of  com.^ 

Friday,  May  25lA.  We  had  this  morning  some 
ground  for  hope,  that  we  might  be  able  to  set  oti  m 
the  course  of  the  day.  This  hope  too  proved  vainj 
though  it  encouraged  us  for  the  moment 

We  went  early  to  call  on  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the 
Jews.  Finding  a  young  Jew  before  our  tent,  and  in- 
quiring of  him  the  way,  he  said  the  Rabbi  was  his 
master,  and  went  with  us.  The  Jewish  dwellings  are 
in  the  N,  W.  part  of  the  main  quarter  of  the  town. 
We  were  received  at  the  entrance  by  a  Spanish  Jew 
of  middle  age,  with  a  remarkable  bright  eye  and  good 
countenance;  and  ushered  by  him  through  a  long 
series  oi  passages,  into  a  stnail  but  very  neat  room, 
with  a  divan  around  the  w  ails,  and  the  windows  look- 
ing out  upon  the  western  hills.  Every  thing  here  was 
perfectly  clean ;  the  walls  and  passages  whitewashed; 
and  the  whole  appearance  far  neater  than  any  thing 
I  had  yet  seen  of  eastern  life.  The  old  Rabbi  soon 
came  in,  blind  of  one  eye  and  having  a  long  while 
beard.  My  companion  had  already  seen  him  here  in 
1835.  He  was  a  subject  of  Austria,  from  A  emce ;  and 
was  the  same  old  man,  for  whom  our  countryman  Mr. 
Stephens  had  procured  a  passport  and  protection  from 
the  Austrian  consul  at  Beirut  in  1836.  He  now  seem- 
ed sincerely  grateful  for  this  favour,  and  rejoiced  to 
hear  once  more  some  tidings  of  the  stranger  who  had 

1)  Ruth  111.  2-U. 
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thus  been  his  benefactor.^  The  manner  of  the  two 
men  was  very  kind,  without  being  ostentatiously  so. 

Sherbet  and  coffee  were  brought ;  and  they  pressed 
US  to  breakfast,^  which  we  decllQed. 

As  we  sat  conversing,  we  saw  the  cavalcade  of 
the  three  governors  coming  in  from  DAra,  descending 
the  western  hill  beyond  our  tent;  in  all  about  twenty- 
five  persons,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  gaily  capari- 
floned.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  about  to  pass  on 
to  Carmel ;  but  they  stopped  for  the  day  in  Hebron. 

We  saw  here  none  of  the  Jewish  women,  except  in 
passing  the  open  doors  of  different  rooms  where  they 
were  sitting ;  they  greeted  us  kindly.  Those  whom 
we  had  met  yesterday  at  the  Haram,  and  indeed,  all 
we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine,  a\  ere  habited  in  white, — 
a  long  piece  of  white  stuff  like  a  veil  or  shawl  thrown 
over  the  head,  drawn  together  under  the  chin,  and 
hanging  down  to  the  feet.  Many  of  thfe  Arab  women 
dress  in  the  same  manner  when  they  go  out ;  but  tliey 
wear  a  face-veil  to  conceal  their  features,  which  the 
Jevrish  females  do  not.  The  appearance  of  the  latter 
was  neat  and  ])repossessing.  Indeed,  so  far  as  con- 
oeras  their  general  condition  of  tlirii't,  cleanliness,  and 
welfare,  the  Jews  qf  Hebron  seem  to  be  far  better  off, 
than  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Holy  Laud. 

As  we  were  about  to  take  leave,  the  two  Rabbis 
of  their  own  accord  led  us  into  the  synagogue,  situated 
under  the  same  roof.   It  is  a  poor,  but  neat  room,  fur* 

Bished  with  btiiches;  in  it  w  as  now^  a  school  of  six  or 
eight  boys.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  kept  in  two  cupboards  or  presses  on  one  side.  Like 
all  Hebrew  manuscripts,  they  are  written  upon  long  rolls 
oi  parchmt  lit,  at  each  end  of  which  a  rod  is  fastened, 
.  ao  that  they  may  be  roiled  backwards  or  forwards  as 

3)  Ineideiitoof  Travel  in  Egypt,  etc  It.  p.  167,  leq. 
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a  person  reads ;  the  columns  being  perpendicular  to 
the  length  of  ihe  roll.  In  the  first  cupboard  were  six 
or  eight  manuscripts,  enclosed  in  cases  standing  up- 
right. The  rods  are  inserted  into  holes  in  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  case  ;  and  extend  up  through  the  lup, 
where  they  are  ornamented  with  large  silver  knobs 
not  made  fast  The  rolls  are  read  as  ihey  sU&din 
the  caseS|  without  being  taken  from  the  cnpboaid. 
The  manuscript  is  thus  wound  ofT  from  one  rod  to  the 
other  as  the  reader  advances,  the  rods  being  iai 
enough  apart  to  leave  a  colunm  unrolled  between. 
The  other  cupboard  was  also  full  of  rolls ;  some  of 
them  in  cases  covered  over  with  silver  or  enibruideri. 
These  were  said  to  be  presents  from  wealthy  Jews 
in  Europe.— We  bade  adieu  to  these  kind  friends  wsk 
feelings  of  respect ;  and  were  highly  gratified  by  our 
visit. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  western  iuU,  ia 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country  arooDd 
In  this  we  were  more  successful  than  I  had  been  yes- 
terday upon  the  eastern  ridge ;  and  from  the  watch- 
tower  of  a  vineyard  some  distance  south  of  the  road  to 
Dhoherlyeh)  a  prospect  opened  towards  the  East  aod 
South  and  West,  which  was  very  extensive  and  satis* 
factory.  Towards  the  N.  and  N.  E.  we  could  see  little 
or  nothing.  Before  us  Beni  Nalm  and  Yaidn  were 
visible  near  at  band;  while  in  the  distance  we  couU 
distinguish  Kerak  very  clearly.  Further  south  the 
atmosphere  was  hazy ;  or  we  might  perhaps  bave 
been  able  to  make  out  Mount  Hor*  Carmel  and  the 
adjacent  region  were  in  full  view.  We  could  ate 
mark  the  course  ol  the  great  valley,  ^vhich  had  tbnn- 
eriy  been  on  our  right  as  we  approached  Beni  Na'iJQ,| 
and  into  which  the  valley  of  Hebron  enters.  It  passes 
along  S.  W.  on  the  North  of  YCltta  and  to  the  left  of 

l)SM«bov«^p.  185. 
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Dhohertyeh,  towards  the  region  of  Beersheba,  where 

it  apparently  forms  one  of  the  main  branches  of  ady 
es-Seba^  Behind  us,  towards  the  W.  and  S.  W.  was 
a  sea  of  rocky  bills;  on  one  of  which  we  could  distin- 
guish the  village  of  Dhoheriyeh.  We  took  here  sev- 
eral important  bearings,  which  are  given  in  the  note 
below.' 

The  presence  of  three  such  dignitaries  as  the  gov* 

ernors  of  Gaza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  could  not  but 
naturally  occasion  some  stir  in  such  a  town ;  and  ac- 
cordingly their  movements  and  actions  were  the  object 
of  general  observation.  They  too  seemed  not  unwil- 
ling to  makt'  an  impression  of  their  Jigiiily  and  impor- 
tance. At  tiie  mid-day  hour  of  prayer,  we  could  per- 
ceive them  from  our  tent  proceeding,  not  to  the  Haram, 
but  to  an  open  platform  adjacent  to  the  west  side  of 
the  lower  pool,  near  vviiich  they  lodcfcd,  where  they 
performed  their  devotions  in  public,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  idlers.  Although  we  were  not  in  general 
much  disposed  to  seek  intercourse  with  authorities, 
yet  as  we  were  now  going  into  a  part  of  the  country 
where  the  JBgyptian  government  was  less  known  and 
less  felt,  we  thought  it  best  to  lay  before  the  governor 
of  Hebron  our  Firman  from  the  Pasha,  and  inform  him 
of  our  purpose,  in  order  that  in  case  of  accident  he 
might  not  throw  oiTthe  responsibility,  by  saying  we 
had  gone  without  his  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  the 
ailemoon,  we  therefore  sent  our  servant  with  the  Fir- 
man to  his  exct'llency  of  Hebron,  preparatory  to  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  him  in  person.  The  servant  soon 
came  back,  saying  that  the  three  governors  were  still 
togetlier,  but  cuuid  nul  rCad  the  Firman ;  it  being  in 

1)  Bearings  from  the  hill  west  S.  61^  E.  Kerak  S.  50<*  E.  Peak 

of  Hebron :  The  Haram  below  ub,  in  the  mountains  of  Moab  near 

half  a  mile  distant,  N.  (37^  E.   Be-  Khanzireh,  S.  37°  E.  (^arrnel,  the 

ni  Na'lm,  estimated  distance  one  tower,  S.  8°  £.   Dhoheriyeh  S. 

hour  ami  a  iiaii,  iN.  b2  '  E.    Yukln  54°  W, 
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Turkish,  and  they  haTing  no  Turkiflh  secretary  with 
them.   They  were  however  ready  to  receiye  us. 

We  accordingly  repaired  to  tlie  house  where  thejr 
lodged,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  town,  near  the 
lower  pool;  but  found  them  at  dinner.  We  were 
nevertheless  ushered  into  the  apartment  where  the? 
were  eating,  after  putting  olT  our  shoes;  and  taking 
our  seats  at  the  side  of  the  roomy  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  scene  before  us,  which  was  not  in  the  slighft* 
est  degree  interrupted  by  our  entrance.  The  hem 
was  not  larc^e.  The  room  was  a  coininon  uiic  of  the 
country,  about  twenty  feet  square ;  the  ceiling  rising 
into  one  of  the  usual  small  domes  upon  the  roof  abofe 
it.  The  stone  floor  was  nearly  covered  with  smafl 
carpets  of  various  sizes,  qualities  and  colours ;  while 
a  few  cushions  were  scattered  in  different  parts  aioDg 
the  walls. 

The  governor  of  Gaza,  Sheikh  Sa  id,  \va.s  the  (i- 
ther  of  Sheikh  Mustafa,  governor  of  Jerusalem;  while 
the  governor  of  Hebron,  whose  name  we  did  not  lean, 
is  subordinate  to  him  of  Jerusalem.  Of  course  the 
principal  personage  was  Sheikh  Sa'id,  a  fine  jolly 
elderly  Mussulman,  with  good-natured  iutelligent  fea- 
tures, and  an  air  of  decision,  not  inconsistent  with  an 
evident  liking  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  cheer.  Hii 
son,  Sheikh  Miisiala,  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  very 
iine  and  prepossessing  countenance  j  the  Franks  in- 
deed complained  of  him  as  uncourteous,  but  onemoU 
not  expect  it  from  bis  ])hysiognomy.  The  Sheikh  of 
Hebron  had  a  more  vulgar  and  almost  lorbiddiBg 
aspect. 

They  were  dining  in  ihb  true  oriental,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  official  style.  A  very  large  circular  tray 
of  tinned  copper,  placed  upon  a  coarse  wooden  sta)l 
about  a  foot  high,  served  as  the  table.  In  the  ceotre 
of  this  stood  a  large  tray  or  dish  with  a  mountain  of 
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pillawy  composed  of  rice  boiled  and  buttered,  with 
small  pieces  of  meat  strewed  through  and  upon  it. 

This  was  the  chief  dish;  although  there  were  also 
other  smaller  dishes,  both  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
Around  this  table  ten  persons,  includii^  the  three 
governors,  were  seated,  or  rather  squatted  on  their  feet. 
£ach  had  beibre  him  a  plate  of  tinned  copper  and 
a  wooden  spoon.  Some  used  the  spoon,  without  the 
plate ;  but  the  most  preferred  to  eat  with  the  fingers 
of  the  lelt  hand,  without  the  aid  of  cither  spoon  or  * 
plate.  They  all  seemed  earnestly,  engaged,  and  took 
no  notice  of  any  interruption.  When  at  length  any 
one  had  finished,  he  immediately  rose,  and  went  and 
washed  his  liaiids,  by  having  water  poured  upon  them 
in  an  adjacent  room.  The  vacant  place  at  table  was 
immediately  filled  by  a  new  comer.  The  Sheikh  of 
Gassa  outsat  them  all ;  but  at  last  turned  round  and 
greeted  us  kindly.  He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
leave  his  place  to  wash ;  but  liad  the  water  brought 
to  him  where  he  sat.  An  old  Derwish  from  Bagdad 
was  also  present,  now  on  his  return  from  Mecca ; 
he  had  made  use  of  his  spoon,  and  did  not  wash  at 
all. 

Sheikh  Sa'ld  now  drew  back  to  the  middle  of  that 
aide  of  the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  opposite  (o 
the  entrance,  so  that  w^e  were  nou  uii  his  left.  His 
colleagues  took  tlieir  seats  on  his  right;  the  old  Der- 
wish sat  down  near  us  on  our  left;  ten  or  twelve 
other  persons  were  seated  around  the  room ;  while 
many  were  continually  passing  in  and  out.  Sheikh 
Sa'ld  was  emphatically  the  great  man,  gave  all  the 
orders,  and  led  the  whole  conversation ;  his  colleagues 
sitting  in  such  a  position,  that  they  could  not  address 
us,  nor  we  them.  A  poor  ragged  peasant  now  came 
in  with  perfect  unconcern,  presented  himself  before 
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Sheikh  Sa'!d,  uncovered  his  wounded  ahoidder,  and 

begged  chanty.  The  Sheikh  instantly  sent  him  out ; 
at  the  same  time  ordering  a  garment  to  be  given  him. 
This  is  one  of  the  traits  of  oriental  society  and  gemm- 
ment,  that  the  highest  are  thus  entirely  accessible  to 
the  lowest.  Coffee  was  now  brought,  and  presented 
first  to  the  three  Sheilihs,  then  to  us,  and  afterwards 
to  the  rest.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cmvenatioii  ia 
the  room ;  the  old  Derwish  made  inquiries  about  the 
>  '  new  world ;  he  began  at  length  a  sort  of  homily  upon 
the  vanity  of  wealth  and  power,  in  whicli  he  was  rar 
ther  unceremoniously  cut  short  by  Sheikh  Sa'ld,  synd 

soon  loft  the  room. 

Tiie  Sheikh  conhrmed  the  intelligence  we  had 
heard)  that  Jerusalem  was  shut  up ;  but  said  an  order 
had  since  been  received  from  the  bead-quartem  at 
Ah  j)po,  to  impose  no  quarantine  upon  the  city  at  large, 
but  only  upon  the  bouses  where  the  plague  should  ac- 
tually exist.  He  supposed  that  the  gates  would  be 
immediately  opened.  This  was  welcome  news  to  ub  ; 
but  the  latter  part  at  least  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true. 
Ue  further  said,  that  there  was  now  no  danger  what- 
ever  in  going  to  Wady  Miba,  and  made  not  the  slight* 
est  objection  to  our  undertaking  the  journey,  but  rather 
gave  it  his  sanction.  We  too  u  ere  disposed  to  regard 
the  present  as  a  i'avourabie  moment  lor  accompiishiug 
our  object ;  for  the  visit  of  the  govemofs  to  tbiii  we^aa 
would  of  course  be  known  among  the  Bedawtn,  and 
prevent  for  the  time  any  hostile  incursion  from  the 
Arabs  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Ghor ;  the  only  source 
from  which  any  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  to  tra- 
vellers. The  conversation  of  Sheikh  Sa'id  showed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  quiekness  and  good  sense  ;  and  it 
was  probably  this  union  of  intelligence  and  bonhammiCf 
that  had  obtained  for  him  the  confidence  of  Muhammed 
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Aly,  and  the  powerful  influence  which  he  now  wielded 
over  the  ancient  temtories  of  Judah  and  £dom.' 

We  returned  aft^  an  hour.  As  we  were  now  ex- 
pecting to  eet  off  early  the  next  morning,  we  went  to 
take  leave  oi  Elias,  whom  we  found  at  home  lounging 
on  his  divan. 

Tbe  following  data  for  the  population  of  Hebron 
were  given  vm  by  Elias,  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth.  According  to  him,  there  were 
at  the  time  fifteen  himdred  taxable  Muhanmiedans, 
and  fortyHine  Jews  who  paid  taxes,  besides  some  two 
hundred  Jews  who  had  European  protections.  He 
liiniself  was  the  only  Christian  in  Hebron ;  nor  are 
there  any  others  in  the  whole  district.  Not  less  than 
wren  hundred  and  fifty  Muslims  had  been  taken  as 
soldiers,  and  about  five  hundred  were  killed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1834.  He  estimated  the  whole  popu- 
lation at  ten  thousand  souls;  which  is  perhaps  not 
▼ery  much  larger  than  the  true  number. 

The  trade  of  Hebron  received  a  heavy  blow  in 
1834,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  the  people 
took  in  the  rebeiiion  of  that  year,  and  the  subsequent 
sacking  of  tlie  place  by  the  Eg3^tian  troops.  From 
this  shock  it  had  not  yet  recovered.  Many  of  the  glass 
lamps  and  trinkets  manufactured  here,  are  exported  to 
Kgypt ;  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  Dibs  and  raisins. 
The  cities  too  of  the  middle  and  South  of  Palestine, 
appear  to  draw  their  supplies  of  all  these  articles 
chiefly  from  Hebron.   Notwitiistanding  the  immense 

1)  The  mibseqneitt  ferttmes  of  thrown  into  prison  at  'Akka,  and 

Bheiih  Said  ahow^  that  he  might  anhjected  to  the  bastinado^  vuBtal  he 

have  done  well  tn  Imten  to  the  hnm-  gnawed  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm?? 

fly  of  the  old  Derwieh,  upon  tfie  in  agony.    At  the  snme  time,  his 

vanity  of  wealth  andpoww.  In  the  son,  Sheikh  Mustaia,  wm  also  de- 

ymr  1839|  aa  I  am  inTormedyhe  PpaM  at  Jeniaalein,  and  aeiit  to 

waa  deposed  from  his  government  Damascus  to  await  in  prison  the 

on  n  rhar^  of  mal-administration  pleasure  of  the  f?overnment.  Botli 

and  corrupt  practices;  his  large  father  and  sua  were  stiU  in  prisoa 

poMeaswna  seized ;  and  he  himself  in  June  1840. 
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Tinejrardfl,  neither  wine  ncnr  'Arak,  as  we  have 
made  for  exportation. 

I  have  formerly  alluded  in  general  terms  to  the 
antiquity  of  HebjroD,  and  to  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  early  history.'  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  moit 
ancient  cities  still  existing;  having  been  built,  aatk 
sacred  writer  in  torn  is  us,  "  seven  years  before  Zoanin 
Egypt  j'^  and  being  mentioned  in  Scripture  stiU  earlier 
than  Damascus.'  Its  most  anoint  name  was  Kirjiih- 
Arba, '  City  of  Arba/  so  called  from  Arba  the  father  of 
Anak  and  the  Aiiakims,  ^y\io  dwelt  in  and  around  He- 
bron.^ The  town  itself  appears  also  to  have  been  called 
Mamre,  probably  from  the  name  of  Abraham's  fiaend; 
w  lnle  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  placed,  by  a  tndilioii 
older  than  Josephus,  at  some  distance  Irom  the  town 
towards  Jerusalem.^  The  ancient  city  lay  also  in  a 
Talley ;  and  the  two  pools,  one  of  which  at  least  istf 


1)  Vol.  l.p.  315. 

2)  Num.  xiii.  22.  Gen.  xiii.  18, 
cirnip.  XV.  2. 

3)  QesL  xxiii.  2.  Josh.  xiv.  15. 

XV.  T^.  xxi.  11.  Jiult?.  i.  If^.  etc. 
In  ( iiimertiori  with  this  name,  we 
have  a  curious  instance  of  the  ori- 
gin of  a  false  tradition.  The  pas- 
sage in  Josh.  xiv.  15,  rcndf?  literally 
thus:  "And  the  rifinic  ol'liL-bron  be- 
fore was  (Korjath-Arbu)  the  City  of 
Arba.  a  ^eat  roan  among  the  Ana- 
lamur  But  as  the  Hebrew  word 
(Arba)  also  signifies  /?ffr, 

an<i  the  word  for  man  (n^K)  Adam, 
is  likewise  used  a?;  a  proper  name, 
fome  of  Llie  Jewish  Rabbins  in  this 
verse  took  Kirjath-Arba  in  Ui6 
meaning  '  City  of  the  Four,'  and 
read  likewise  '  Adam  the  grcnt'  in- 
stead of  '  a  LTeat  nmn;'  tiicn  '  the 
Four'  werehclti  to  be  the  patriarchs 
Adam,  Abraham,  laaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  were  sappoeed  to  be  all  buried 
here.  The  same  conceit  Jerome 
doubtless  derived  from  his  Jcwiah 
teacher :  "  Arbee,  id  est,  qnatuor ; 
«o  qaod  ibi  quatuor  Patriarchae 


Abraham,  Isaac  et  Jacob  semht 
sunt,  et  Adam  magnus,  ut  in  wo 
Jesu  scriptum  est  p'  Onomastut 
Arboch.  Comm.  in  Matth.  ixrii. 
33.  Hctice  the  Vulgate  liUwiie 
reads  in  the  same  verse:  "Adaffl 
maximoB  ibi  inter  Bnaeim  irtaMrt.* 
See  nochart  Phaleg,  ed.  Villea. 
p.  300.— A  tomb  of  Adam  ww 
shown  iicre  with  (hose  of  the  other 
patriarchs  in  the  seventh  eeBtXBJ 
(Adamnanus  II.  10) ;  and  from  t)i» 
source  probably  came  the  later 
traditions,  which  connect  the  crea- 
tion  of  Aoam  with  Hebron. 

4)  Mamre  u  expresdy  ^  ^ 
be  Hebron,  Gen.  xxiii.  19.  nn. 
27.  Comp.  xiv.  13,  24  The  lert- 
binth  of  Mamre.  (En^L  Versjoolco 
correctly,  ^ain  of  Mamre,)  •eew 
to  be  distinguished  from  H^broo  or 
Mamre  itself.  Gen.  xiii.  18.  ^ 
1.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  318  and  Note, 
lleland  Pal.  p.  711,  seq.  For 
market  whkta  ensted  tbere,  uA 
the  sale  of  the  captive  Jev^s 
der  Adrian,  see  above  pw  7»  B*- 
hmd  pp.  714,  715. 
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early  as  the  time  of  David,  serve  unquestionably  to 
identify  the  modem  vnth  the  ancient  site.^ 

Here  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  lived  and  walked 
with  God  ;  and  here  tliey  were  all  entombed.  From 
Hebron  or  its  neighbourhood,  Jacob  and  his  sons  went 
down  by  way  of  Beersheba  to  Egypt  to  meet  and  dwell 
with  Joseph.*  After  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  the  city  was  taken  by  Joshua,  and  given  over 
to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  the  Ana  kirns  from  the  region  f 
it  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge, 
and  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  priests.^  Hebron  be- 
caine  at  length  the  royal  residtiice  of  David,  where 
he  reigned  ibr  seven  and  a  half  years  over  Judah ;  and 
here  too  he  was  ancnnted  king  over  all  Israel.^  It 
was  also  at  Hebron,  that  Absalom  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion.*  This  was  likewise  one  of  the  places, 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  ;  and  after  the  exile  the  return- 
ing Jews  dwelt  again  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
villages/ 

The  name  of  Hebron  docs  not  occur  any  further 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  at  all  in  the  New ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  and  Jose- 
pluis,  that  it  ciiiiie  into  tbe  power  of  the  Edoniites, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  South  of  Judah,  and 
was  recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.®  It 
was  afterwards  seized  by  the  rebel  Simon  Giorides ; 
but  recaptured  and  burnt  by  Cerealis  an  officer  of 
Vespasian.^  In  the  same  connection,  Josephus  de- 
scribes the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as  existing  there 
in  his  day ;  and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  all 

1)  Gen,  xxxvii.  14,  "  the  vale  of  6)  2  Kings  xv.  9,  10. 
Hebron.'*  2  Sam.  hr.  12.  7)  2  Chr.  xi.  10.  Neken.  zi.  25. 

2)  Gen.  xxxvii.  14.  xlvi.  1,  seq.  8)  1  Mace.  v.  65.   Joseph.  Ant. 

3)  Josh.  X.  36,  37.  xiv.  &-15.  XII.  8.  6.  For  this  invnRion  of  the 
XT.  13,  14.   Judg.  i.  20.  Edomites,  and  their  subsequent 

4)  Jo«h.  XX.  7.   xxi.  11,  13.  subjection  by  John  Hyrcanus,  sec 

5)  2  Sam.  ii.  1-4, 11.   1  Kings  above,  p.  42 1. 

n.11.  2  Sam.  T.  1,  3.  9)  Joseph.  B.  J.  IV.  9. 7, 9. 
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•ubsequent  writeis  who  mention  Hebron,  down  to  tlie 
time  of  the  cnisades,  speak  of  it  chiefly  as  containing 

these  sepulchres  ;  under  which  llicy  probably  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  ancient  massive  exterior  wails 
described  above,  as  being  apparently  remains  of  Jew- 
ish antiquity.^ 

In  the  course  of  time,  this  remarkable  external 
structure^  enclosing  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the 
other  patriarcliB,  came  to  be  called  the  Castle  of 
Abraham and  by  an  easy  transition,  this  name  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  city  itself.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  earliest  trace  of  it  in  a  notice  of  St 
Willibald  in  the  eighth  century  f  and  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  the  names  of  Hebron  and  the  Castle  of 
St.  Abraham,  were  used  iiilerchangenbly.'  Hence, 
Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among  the  Muliamme* 
dans  by  the  appellation  el-Khillll,  the  FVimd  i.  e.  of 
God,  this  latter  epithet  passed  over  among  them  into 
a  name  of  the  city  \  and  they  now  know  Hebron  only 
as  el-Khnm.^ 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crass* 
dors,  Hebron  appears  also  to  have  fallen  into  their 


1)  Onomafli.  art.  Arboch,  8ee 

the  other  nntircs  down  to  the  time 
of  the  crusadtts,  pp.  436 — 439.  See 
also  the  general  account  of  the 
Haram,  pp.  433-440. 

2)  See  p.  438. 

3)  Edrisi  mentions  Hebron  only 
under  the  name  Kabr  Ibrahim, ' 
Abraham^  Sepulehre;  ed.Jaiibert 
p.  338.  Albert  AquMtit  (in  Gesta 
Vci)  uses  only  the  name  "Custel- 
luni  sou  Praesidium  ad  St.  Abra- 
liam,"  VII.  15,  41,  43.  X.  32.  XII. 
98.  rComp.  Gesta  Dei  p.  604.)  In 
this  last  pavsagc,  indeed,  he  seemi 
to  distinguish  the  Prae-sidium  ad 
St.  Abraham"  from  the  V  alley  of 
Hebron;  and  in  VIT.  41  be  placet 
the  former  near  (he  Dead  Seai  ao 
tbatit  m      poasiUe  he  may  have 


thought  it  to  be  a  di0erent  pLsct 
from  Hebron.  Yet  the  «aTne  farts 
which  he  here  relates  of  St.  Abra- 
ham, are  referred  by  oUier  WTitrrt 
of  the  same  age  to  Hebron ;  Gftsta 
Dei  p.  580.  WUl.  Tyr.  X.  S.- 
WiUiam  of  Tyre  epeoks  only  of  He- 
bron, e.  ff.  VIII.  1.  X.  8.  XV. 
6,ete.  AbcdfedaliaaBSedrmrMi; 
Tab.  Syr.ed.Koehlerp.87.  Coib& 
Mejr  ed-DIn  in  Fundgr.  dee  OrTiL 
p.  140. 

4)  Abulfeda  describes  here  the 
«Meqid  Ibrahim  el-KhQUl,"  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  87.  n.  SchuUen-s  Index  m 
Vit.  Salad,  art.  lieit-Sjebrrmrrt^ 
So  too  Ibn  Batiita  p.  19.  See  aim 
d'Herbelot  BiUioth.  Orient.  art& 
Abraham  and  KhaJUL  Compb 
Jamea  ii.  23. 
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hands,  and  in  A.  D.  1100  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  upon  Gerhard  of  Avennes.* 

Saewulf,  two  years  after,  describes  it  as  in  ruins.* 
We  hear  not  much  more  of  it  in  the  history  of  those 
tames.  In  two  of  the  expeditions  of  king  Baldwin  I, 
into  the  region  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  A.  D.  1100 
and  1116,  he  is  said  to  have  passed  by  Hebron  iu  going 
or  returning ;  and  the  same  was  perhaps  the  case  in 
the  other  similar  expeditions  of  the  same  sovereign  in 
A.  D.  Iii5,  and  iu  that  of  Baldwin  111.  in  A.  D.  1145.* 
In  A.  D.  1167,  Hebron  was  raised  to  be  a  Latin  episco- 
pal see,  and  Rainald  appointed  bishop ;  there  had  be- 
fore been  here  only  a  Greek  priory.^  The  title  of 
bishop  of  Hebnm  continued  for  some  time  in  the  Ro- 
mish church)  and  four  other  bishops  are  mentioned, 
one  of  them  as  late  as  A.  D.  1365.^  But  this  was 
merely  nominal ;  for  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Sakulin  iii  A.  D.  1187,  Hebron  also  reverted  to  the 
Muhammedaas,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their 
possession.  The  church  which  the  Christians  had  built 
or  at  least  decorated,  within  the  structure  around  the 
tuiiibs  of  the  patriarchs,  nowbecanie  a  mosk,  and  was 
honoured  with  presents  from  the  Sultan.^ 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  to  excite  a  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  modern  city. 
Arculius  near  the  close  of  tiie  seventh  century,  found 
the  place  without  walls,  exhibiting  only  the  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  desolated  city ;  although  a  multitude  of 

1]  Albert.  Aq.  VII.  15.   WU-  —For  the  two  others,  see  Will, 

ken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  II.  p.  44.  Tyr.  XI.  2f^.    Wilken  ib.  p.  102. 

2)  Peretrrinat.  p.  269.  Will.  Tyr.  XVI,  6.    Wilken  ib. 

3)  For  the  first  of  tiieiic  expe-  III.  i.  p.  208. 

ditioiM,  A.  D.  1100,  see  Albert  Aq.        4)  WtiL  Tyr.  XX.  3.  Jae.  de 

VII.  41,  43.   Fulcher  Cam.  23.  p.  Vitr.  57. 

405   (iulbert  VII.  36.  Will  Tyr.        5)  Le  Claien  Orient  Chr.  III. 

X.  8.    Wilken  Gef^ch.  dc  r  Kr.  II.  p.  1270. 

pp.  88,  69.— For  that  in  A.  D.  1 1 16.         6)  E.  g.  the  carved  pulpit ;  Mcjr 

Me  Alb.  Aq.  XII.  22.  Wilken  ibl  ed-Dtn  in  Fuodgr.  de«  Or.  U.  p. 

p.  403.  Comp.  Will.Tjr.XI.29.  375.  See  above  p.  439. 
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people  yet  lived  therein  miserable  dwellings  scattered 
in  the  valley,  partly  within  and  partly  without  tlie  ruios 
of  the  former  walls.^  Yet  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  after 
A.  D.  1660,  affirms,  that  the  ancient  city  was  sitQatd 
on  a  mountain,  and  was  then  desolate  ami  deserted; 
the  city  of  that  day  heing  in  the  valley.^  Brocardus,  i 
century  later,  repeats  this  account,  with  more  fsA 
culars;  according  to  him,  the  ancient  city  wasoo  the 
hill  north  of  the  slope  on  which  we  encamped,  three 
bow-shots  Westof  North  from  the  modern  town,  where 
nothing  was  then  visible  except  large  ruins.'  Tkii  i 
story  is  copied  by  writers  of  the  following  centuria; 
and  the  idea  seeius  to  have  become  current,  that  ibe 
ancient  city  lay  upon  the  bill.^  Yet  none  of  the  tnr  I 
Tellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, speak  of  any  ruins  there  on  their  own  knowledge. 

We  were  not  aware  ol  this  old  report  at  tiie  lime  j 
of  our  visit ;  and  therefore  did  not  examine  the  bill  in 
question.  My  companion  has  since  informed  me,  Ihil 
according  to  his  impression,  the  site  of  a  former  village 
was  spoken  of  on  that  hill,  similar  to  several  othersm 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron ;  but  with  the  remark  that 
there  were  no  remains  there  of  importance.  Had  nt 
then  know  II  the  circumstances  above  related,  we  should 
certainly  have  gone  upon  the  hill,  and  ascertained  ihe 
facts  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  point  deserving  the  atus- 
tion  of  future  travellers ;  though  1  do  not  anticipate 
any  result,  which  will  counterbalance  the  mentioo  oi 


1)  Adamoaniu  ex  Areulfo  II.  8. 

2)  Voyages,  par  Baraiier  p.  99. 

3)  Brocardus  c.  IX.  p.  185. 

4)  By  Marions  Sanuius,  p.  248. 
BreydeobachinReuab.p.l33.  Qua- 
resmius  11.  p.  771,  seq.  Zuallardo 
f.  233.  Von  Troilo  p.  Dresd. 
1676.  The  site  upon  the  hill  is 
alluded  to  (bat  not  ruins)  by  F. 
Fabri  ia  Reinsb.  p.  287;  and  ajao 
by  Baumgarten  p.  78.— But  Maun- 


deville,  Rud.  de  Suchem,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Pnldrnsel,  who  all  y&i^^ 
through  Hebron  in  the  IburieeoJi 
century  j  as  well  as  Stcphtn  yol 
Gumpenberg,  F.  Fabri,  and  Mejr 
Cd-D!n,  who  minutely  describe  it 
near  the  close  of  the  fiiteenth; 
also  Belon  who  was  here  about  tJje 
middle  of  the  sixieenili;  make  » 
allusion  to  any  other  aiia  tiM 
of  the  preiem  towa 
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"  the  valley  of  Hebron"  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
the  strong  evidence  of  the  ancient  pools.' 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  pilgrims  ])assed  from 
Sinai  to  Jerusalem  directly,  through  the  desert  by 
Beersheba  and  Hebron.'  In  the  following  century, 
this  route  was  abandoned  for  that  by  Gasa  ;  yet  the 
pilirrims sometimes  tookllebroa  m  their  way,  or'visited 
it  from  Jerusalem.^  Writers  of  that  period  describe 
here  an  immense  charitable  establishment  or  hospital, 
situated  near  the  Haram,  where  twelve  hundred  loaves 
oi  bread,  besides  uii  and  other  condiments,  were  daily 
distributed  to  all  comers,  without  distinction  of  nation 
or  religion.^  The  annual  expenses  were  said  to 
amount  to  twenty-four  thousand  ducats  ;  of  which  two 
thousand  were  derived  from  the  village  of  Summeil  in 
the  western  plain.*  Hebron  continued  to  be  occasion- 
ally visited  by  travellers,  down  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  althouj}^h,  before  that  time,  it 
seems  no  longer  to  have  been  generally  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims.*  But  from  that  period  onward  until  the  pre- 


1 )  Sec  pp.  454, 455.  A  remark  of 
Jerome  may  seem  at  first  to  Ikvour 
the  site  upon  thb  hill,  and  perhaps 
^▼e  rtoe  to  the  atory;  Huaeat. 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  27,  "pro  Arbee  in 
Septuag'inta  Cfimjnim  hahot.  qnum 
Qubron  in  monte  sita  e&t.^'  Rut 
thii  ezprevsion  *'in  monte"  ttuidt 
here  by  way  ofantithesis  toajplottl, 
and  is  therefore  equally  appficnble 
to  a  h\rr\\  hill-Kidn  ;  \n  which  Hent>c 
it  would  also  be  true  ut  the  present 
town.  The  ancient  city  was  doubt- 
lets  larger  and  extended  further 
vp  the  sides  of  the  valley. 

2)  So  MaundcviUej  H.  de  Su- 
ehetn,  W.  de  Baldenael. 

3)  Gumpenberg  was  here  in  A. 
D.  1449;  Breydenbach  and  F.  Fa- 
bri  in  1483,  on  their  way  to  ( ia/  i ; 
Baumgarteu  in  1507,  coming  Irom 
(Qaia;  Belon  about  1548 ;  etc. 

4)  Guropenberg*s  Journal  in 


Reissb.  p.  445.  F.  Fabri  ib.  pp. 
288,  289.  Mepr  ed-Din  in  Kund^rr. 
dca  Orients  11.  p.  377.  Thiti  last 
writer  lays  there  were  three  duh 
tributions  of  bread  and  the  like 
daily  ;  in  the  morning  an  1  n(  noon 
to  the  inbabitaQts  only  i  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  all  comm. 

5)  P.  Fabri  I.  e.— For  the  error 
which  converts  Snmmci!  into  St. 
Sarmiel.  and  tlie  tircaU  r  blunder 
oi  Breydenbach.  '^t;  abuvu  p.  ^bbij 
and  Note  XXIX. 

6)  Zuallardo  speaks  of  Hebron^ 
probably  without  having  Been  it ; 
p.  233.  So  too  Cotovicus,  p.  241, 
eeq.  Cluaresmius  appears  to  have 
been  there,  II.  p.  769,  seq.  Von 
Troilo  visited  it  in  1666,  p.  319^ 
Beq.  But  both  Surius  and  Doubdan, 
who  were  earlier  than  he,  and 
•trictl  V  pilgrini5,  make  no  mention 
of  Hebron. 
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sent  century,  no  Frank  traveller  appears  to  have  fouad 
his  way  to  the  city  of  the  patriarcfaa. 

Moriaon  relates,  m  A.  D.  1698,  that  a  few  yean 
before,  a  French  (Frank?)  merchant  on  a  visit  to  H^ 
bron,  being  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  rode  over 
and  killed  a  child  in  the  streets.  Although  he  made 
shift '  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  people  by  flight,  yet 
such  was  the  excitement  and  the  hatred  caused  by 
this  accident  against  the  Christians,  that  from  that 
time  no  traveller  had  ventured  to  approach  the  place.' 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  accident  of  this  kind  may 
have  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  monks,  and  ltd  them  to 
dissuade  travellers  from  going  thither  j  but  their  timid- 
ity was  probably  still  more  wrought  upon,  by  thereat* 
less  and  warlike  disposition  of  the  people  of  Hcbws, 
and  their  continual  teuds  with  the  inhabitants  ol  Beth- 
lehem and  other  neighbouring  villages ;  they  being 
of  the  Keis  party,  and  the  latter  of  the  Yemen.' 
Hasselquist  in  1751  mentions,  that  five  or  six  yean 
before,  "the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and  Helron 
carried  on  such  a  war  as  destroyed  tlie  greatest  part 
of  the  best  inhabitants  of  both  villages ;  and  the 
bourhood  ol  Belli lehem  wa.s  entirely  laid  waste.'^ 
lilveu  so  late  as  1807,  Ali  Bey  ieii  in  with  "  a  baud  of 
Christian  shepherds,  who  were  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  | 
lay  a  complaint  against  the  Mussulman  shepherds  of 
Hebron,  who  had  carried  oil  a  part  of  their  cattle. 
They  had  with  them  two  camels,  which  they  had  j 
taken  from  the  Mussulmans  as  reprisals.^'^  Under  suck  | 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  influeneeof 
ttie  monks  should  have  been  successluiiy  exerted,  to 

1)  Relation  Historique  etc.  p.  mun  Thectiam  iro,  propter  ibi  is 
480.  via  mhabitamee  et  discurreoiw 

2)  See  pp.344y345.  duareemiot  Arabei.**  VoL  II.  p.  687. 
relates,  Uiat  in  his  day  (about  1620)        3)  Reise  nach  Palast.  p.  170. 
Tekoa  wap  seldom  viRi'tctl  for  a        4)  Ali  Bey'e  Travels,  etc  U. 
similar  r casou ;    M  oa  locilc  possu-  p.  230. 
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restrain  travellers  from  extending  their  excursions  to- 
waitls  the  South  beyond  the  pools  of  Scdomon. 

In  thepreseiil  century,  Seetzen  was  the  first  to  lay 
open  again  the  way  to  Hebron  in  1806;  he  travelh  d 
irom  here  to  Mount  Sinai  through  the  desert,  making 
however  a  curcuit  almost  to  Gassa.'  He  was  followed 
the  very  next  year  by  AH  Bey."  Then  another  inter- 
Tal  of  eleven  years  elapsed,  before  the  visit  of  Irby 
and  Mangles  and  their  party  in  1818,  as  they  passed 
this  way  on  their  rente  to  Wady  Mi^.'  Thurteen 
years  later,  in  1831,  Poiijoulat  made  an  excursion 
hither  from  Jerusalem,  as  did  Monro  in  1833.^  Then 
came  the  rebellion  of  1834 ;  in  which  the  people  of  ' 
Hebron  and  the  whole  region  round  about  bore  a  con* 
spicuous  part,  and  brought  down  u])oii  themselves  a 
heavy  retribution.  They  were  among  the  last  to  hold 
out ;  and  wheni  after  quelling  the  disturbances  at 
N&bulus,  Ibrahim  Pasha  marched  southwards  with 
his  troops,  the  rebels  gave  him  battle  not  far  from 
Solomon's  Pools,  and  were  defeated*  They  retired 
and  entrenched  themselves  in  Hebron ;  but  Ibrahim 
pressed  forward,  carried  the  place  by  storm,  and  gave 
it  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  Many  were  slain  ;  and 
the  Jews  especially  are  reported  to  have  sulTered  the 
most  cruel  outrages  from  the  brutal  soldiery.*  Many 
of  the  rebels  escaped  and  fled  to  Kerak  on  the  East  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  they  were  pursued  by  Ibrahim  and 
his  troops  ;  and  that  place  too  was  taken  and  laid  in 
ruins.  These  events  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  He- 
bron, from  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered.' 

1)  See  his  letter  in  Zach's  Mo-  6)  Stephens*  Incidents  etc.  IL 
natl.  Corrcsp.  XVII.  p.  132,  seq.  p.  165.  Paxton's  Letters  from  Pa^ 

2)  Travels  U.  PP.  230, 231.  lest.  p.  14:^.  Lond. 

3)  Travels  p.  342,  sea.  Le^  7)  See  some  notices  of  this  war 
Blay  7,  8.  Bibl.  Repiot.  Oet.  iSS,  in  Mengin^a  Histoire  Sommaire  do 
pt619,  ^:eq.  ITL  ypte  etc.  tin  Vau  1823  ii  Tan 

1)  Correnpoml.  d'Orirnt  V.  p.  Paris  1839.  pp.  73-85.  The 

^11,  hcq.    Summer  Kaiubic  etc.  I.    narrative  in  written  in  an  Egyptian 


p.  232.  Hcq. 

5)  8m  above,  Vol  I.  p.  83L 


opirityWith  seyoral  topograpl 
bluadert. 
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This  war  removed  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tra- 
vellers. My  companion  was  at  Hebron  in  1835,  with 
other  American  friends ;  and  since  that  time,  the  city 
has  every  year  been  more  or  less  vi&iLcd  by  travrllers, 
with  as  much  facility  as  any  other  part  of  Paiei»tme.— 
In  1839,  Hebron  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  posBcnsioi 
of  the  rebel  Abd  er-Rahmftn  of  DOra. 
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FROM  HEBRON  TO  WADV  MC8A  AND  BACK. 

On  our  departure  from  Jerusalem,  we  bad  left  a 
letter  to  be  forwarded  to  Elias  in  Uebroo,  requesUog 
him  to  send  word  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&lin,  and 
have  him  waiting  forus  with  camels,  when  we  should 
arrive  on  the  23d  of  May.  This  letter  never  reached 
its  destination ;  and  we  were  thus  subjected  to  the 
disappointment  and  delay  already  described.  Our 
first  care  in  Hebron  was,  to  despatch  a  messenger  to 
the  camp  of  the  Jehalin  beyond  Carmel.  This  service 
Eiias  undertook  to  perform  for  us ;  and  informed  us, 
that  he  had  sent  a  man  the  same  evening.  As  the 
distance  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  hours,  we 
thought  we  might  reasonably  expect  the  camels,  so  as 
to  set  off  the  next  afternoon,  at  the  latest.  But  the 
morrow  (Thursday)  came  and  went,  without  any 
tidings  either  from  the  Jehalin  or  ol  the  messenger. 

The  following  morning,  Friday,  as  we  were  sitting 
after  breakfast  in  our  tent,  we  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  the  head  Sheikh  of  the  Jehalin,  Defa' 
Allah,  whom  we  had  formerly  met  at  the  encampment 
of  the  Ta'&mirab,  riding  up  to  our  tent  accompanied 
by  a  single  man  on  foot.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
he  had  come  Irom  Dura,  where  he  had  been  for  several 
days  with  the  governors  ot  Gaza  and  Jerusalem.  He 
was  merely  passing  through  Hebron  on  his  way  home ; 
and  seeing  our  tent,  called  to' pay  us  a  visit.   He  had 
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of  course  seea  or  heard  uothing  of  our  messeikger. 
We  now  made  a  bargain  with  him  in  the  presence  of 
BliaS;  for  five  cameto  to  Wady  MOsa  and  back ;  to  go 

by  way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Wady 
el-'Arabali,  and  return  by  the  more  direct  route  over 
Semii'a.  The  price  of  the  camels  was  to  be  two  hmi- 
dredand  forty  Piastres,  or  twelve  dollars  each.  There 
were  to  be  five  men,  all  anued ,  one  x)f  whom  was  to 
be  a  responsible  person,  either  the  liead  Sheikh  him* 
self  or  one  of  his  brothers ;  and  for  these  we  were  to 
furnish  provisions.  Had  we  chosen  to  go  and  return 
by  the  direct  route,  the  price  would  have  been  ten 
dollars  for  each  camel.  It  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  Defa'  Allah,  which  route  we  took; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  more  danger 
on  the  one  than  on  the  other ;  nor  indeed  was  danger 
to  be  apprehended  on  either,  except  from  casual  pre- 
datory parties,  which  might  be  crossing  the  Grhdr  or 
'Arabiili.  Wc  took  the  fifth  camel  for  the  sake  of  a 
supply  of  water  in  the  Ghdr;  and  therefore  concluded 
to  take  also  our  second  servant,  whom  we  had  intended 
to  leave  at  Hebron  till  omr  return. 

The  Sheikh  now  left  us,  expecting  on  his  wav 
home  to  meet  the  camels  coming  to  us.  But  the  day 
again  wore  offin  expectation  and  in  disappointment  It 
turned  out  afterwards,  that  the  messenger  said  to  have 
been  sent  by  Elias,  had  never  reached  the  encamp- 
ment; so  that  the  camels  had  to  be  collected  from  the 
distant  pastures,  and  all  the  preparations  made,  after 
the  return  of  the  Sheikh.  This  was  enough  to  occupy 
Arab  dilatoriness  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and 
consequently,  the  camels  did  not  set  off  for  Hebnio 
until  the  next  morning. — There  was  reason  to  suppose, 
thai  110  niesisenger  liad  ever  been  sent  by  Elias,  not- 
witlistanding  his  assurances ;  he  had  perhaps  directed 
his  servant  to  send  a  man,  and  given 
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'  flier  trouble  in  the  matter.   This  and  other  instances 

of  shuffling  conduct,  prevented  all  confidence  in  the 
man  j  and  leit  only  a  painiul  impression^iu  respect  to 
the  sole  representatire  of  the  Christian  name  in  He- 
hmn.  Had  he  performed  what  he  undertook,  we 
should  not  have  lust  a  day  ;  or  had  he  frankly  said  he 
had  not  sent  or  could  not  send,  we  should  have  taken 
other  measures,  and  have  improved  our  time  to  visit 
Beni  Na'im,  or  Susieh,  or  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
As  it  was,  tw;o  days  were  comparatively  lost  to  us ; 
and  we,  during  the  whole  interval,  subjected  to  that 
^  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Saturday^  May  26th.  This  morning  was  the  cool- 
est we  had  long  felt;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise 
standing,  at  43^  F.  The  camels  arrived  at  9  o'clock. 
But  we  found  they  had  been,  hastily  collected;  were 
without  proper  furniture;  and  were  indeed  intended 
only  to  transport  us  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe,  where 
we  were  to  stop  ovei;  the  Christian  Sabbath*  Defa' 
AUah  also  made  his  appearance,  and  assured  us,  that 
we  should  afterwards  have  dromedaries  and  Ijetter 
camels ;  indeed  some  delay  was  occasioned  by  pur- 
chasing saddles  and  other  furniture  in  Hebron.  We 
deposited  with  Blias  a  portmanteau  containing  our  pa- 
pers and  books,  ami  siu  Ji  articles  as  we  did  not  need 
upon  the  jouruey ;  and  he  afterwards  came  to  bid  us 
adieu*  All  these  particulars,  and  the  loading  of  the 
camels,  occupied  what  seemed  to  wr  impatience  no 
little  time. 

At  length,  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clock,  we 
set  off,  keeping  at. first  down  the  valley,  which  soon 
bends  more  to  the  vS.  S.  W.  where  we  left  it,  to  cross 
obliquely  }.he  eastern  hill.  Descending  afterwards  gra- 
dually through  a  rocky  tract  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
we  passed  the  great  Wady  into  which  that  of  Hebron 
enters,  and  which  then  bears  the  name  of  Wady  el- 
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KhaiiL   It  is  here  an  open  valley  among  the  vocky 

hills. — I  had  soon  found  that  my  camel,  which  had 
been  aligned  to  mc  as  having  a  stuffed  saddle,  had 
also  a  most  intolerable  gait,  tlie  vrorst  indeed  I  had 
erer  encountered.  I  immediately  exchanged  with  one 
of  our  servants,  and  thus,  after  five  minutes  delay,  ob- 
tain VI  the  easiest  camel  I  had  yet  mounted. 

The  way  continued  oTer  a  broken  tract,  approach- 
ing  the  open  plain  or  basin  on  the  West  of  Ziph  and 
Ciu mel.  At  ten  minutes  before  one  we  passed  a  well , 
and  having  now  come  out  upon  the  open  country,  we 
reached  at  1  o'clock  the  foot  of  Tell  Zif,  where  we 
had  formerly  fallen  into  our  present  road  in  travelling 
from  Beni  Xa'im.  The  ro:ul  and  the  country  (vom  this 
point  to  (Jarmel,  have  already  been  described.^ 

We  reached  Carmel  at  ^  25',  in  just  three  homs 
from  Hebron ;  here  we  stopped  for  fifteen  minutes  to 
water  the  camels.  Proceeding  on  our  way  at  2-  40', 
we  passed  on  the  West  of  Ma'in,  not  far  from  the  loot 
of  the  hill ;  and  began  soon  to  ascend  the  mountain* 
ridge  beyond,  along  the  bed  of  a  small  Wady.*  Ano- 
ther road  equally  direct  to  ez-Zuweirah  goes  on  the 
left  of  Ma'in;  we  had  taken  the  preset  one  in  order 
to  encamp  near  water.  An  hour  from  Carmel  brought 
us  to  tlie  top  of  the  ridge  at  3^  40' ;  from  which  look- 
ing back,  Ma^in  bore          W.  and  YUtta  N.  30-  W. 

We  now  began  to  descend  by  a  similar  Wady  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  a  wide  prospect  soon  opened  be- 
fore us,  over  the  cuuiiUy  towards  the  Dead  Sea  and 
on  the  South.  An  eminence  was  pointed  out  near 
Zuweurah,  bearing  S.  20^  £.  The  course  and  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea  were  distinctly  visible ;  but  not  the 

1)  Sec  aboye,  pp.  191,  193.  2)  For  Cancel,  MBOUf  and  tlie 

With  camels,  our  rale  of  travel  by  country  flToiind,  pf^r  above,  pp.  193- 

the  hour  h.ul  now  of  course  become  200.    The  mountain  ridge  is  ako 

again  nearest  2  geogranhicaij  2k  mentioned,  pp.  189,  194. 
English,  or  2k  Romaa  tmles. 
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water,  which  lies  too  low.  The  extensive  tract 
we  now  oTerlooked,  had  much  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  that  around  Beersheba ;  with  which  indeed  it 

is  connected,  stretching  od  in  thai  direction  around  . 
the  southwestern  termination  of  the  long  ridge  which 
we  were  now  crossing.  This  tract  has  appsirently  a 
lower  level  than  the  enclosed  plain  behind  us  around 
Carmel ;  the  descent  of  the  mountain  on  this  side  be- 
iag  greater  than  the  ascent  irom  the  North.  The 
country  in  general  is  not  fertile;  though  it  is  in  some 
parts  used  for  tillage,  and  affords  tolerable  pasturaj^e. 
The  grass,  which  earlier  in  the  season  had  been  good, 
was  now  dried  up;  and  very  few  shrubs  or  trees  ap- 
peared throughout  the  whole  region. 

This  is  the  country  of  the  Jehlilin,  \\  ho  were  now 
gathering  in  their  scanty  wheat  liarvest.  The  tract 
belonged  anciently  to  the  South  of  Judah,  lying  be- 
yond the  mountainous  district  of  that  tribe,  and  ex- 
tending so  as  to  comprise  Beersht  1)a  and  Kadesh.' — 
The  main  encampment  oi  the  Jehuiin  was  at  tiiis  time 
high  up  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  mountain,  on  a  small 
riielf  or  terrace  of  cultivated  land,  overlooking  the 
wide  plain.  It  lay  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of 
our  rcMul;  and  we  first  saw  it  at  4 1  o'clock.  We  pass- 
ed along  on  a  course  about  S.  S.  £.  among  occasional 
fields  of  grain  in  the  shallow  Wadys,  where  the  reap- 
ers were  at  work ;  and  encamped  at  a  quarter  before 
5  o'dodc  near  a  small  threshing-floor  belonging  to  the 
JehUtn.   Not  far  off  was  a  reservoir  of  rain-water. 

Thus  far  we  had  only  three  men,  one  of  whom 
was  Sheikh  Suiim ;  but  here  w  e  were  to  be  fitted  out 
with  a  new  set  of  camels,  with  every  thing  in  proper 
order  for  the  journey.  It  was  not  yet  so  late  but  that 
we  received  many  visits;  and  found  tliat  although 

1)  Jooh.  zy.  dl*32 1  eomp.  ti.  4S-0O. 
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encamped  in  the  desert,  we  were  not  likely  to  Jack 
an  abundance  of  company.   The  encampment  of  the 

Jehalin  \v;is  in  full  view  on  the  mountain  towards  the 
N.  W.  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  or  more,  cansistmg 
of  -  seventy  or  eighty  black  tents  arranged  in  a  laige 
circle.  There  was  said  to  be  one  other  smaller  en- 
cainpnient,  which  we  did  not  see.  The  whole  tribe 
belongs  to  the  Kcis  party,  and  was  said  to  muster 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  None  of  them. can 
read  or  write;  nor  have  they  any  one  to  lead  tbera  ia 
their  worship  ;  nor  do  they  assemble  for  prayer  on  Fri- 
day, the  Muhammedau  Sabbath.  On  being  told  that  the 
Ta'amirah  have  a  Khattb,  they  said  the  T^'toiiiah 
were  Fellahin ;  implying  that  of  the  real  Bedawte 
none  learn  to  read. —  iiie  tribe  paid  last  year  to  the 
government  a  tribute  (Miry)  of  thirty  purses.  They 
are  obliged  also  often  to  fiirnish  camels  -tor  the  public 
service ;  for  which  they  had  only  in  one  case  been  paid. 
The  animals  were  once  taken  to  Damascus,  and  the 
service  credited  as  part  of  theur  tribute. 

The  Jeh&ltn  had  at  this  time  twenty-two  bones 
and  about  two  li  mid  reel  camels.  The  horses  of  course 
belonged  to  the  Sheikhs;  of  the  camels,  the  diief 
Sheikh  owned  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Theie^ia  no  liv- 
ing water  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe,  except  at 
Kurmul.  The  cistern  near  which  we  were  encamped, 
was  large,  and  excavated  in  a  rocky  ledge,  with  a 
hole  above  like  a  well.  There  had  formerly  been  an 
opening  below  on  the  side  ^  but  this  was  now  stopped 
with  large  stones  laid  in  niortar.  When  the  cisterns 
become  exhausted  later  in  summer,  they  have  no  re- 
source, but  to  remove  their  flocks  and  other  animala  to 
the  vicinity  of  Kurmul ;  where  they  water  in  common 
with  tlie  Ka'abineh.^    At  this  season  of  the  year,  their 

1)  SIm  aboTO^pp.  201,  SOS. 
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iMdn  wefe  wattered  every  two  days,  and  the  camels 

ouce  in  three  days.    As  a  matter  of  course,  they  are 

exceedingly  careful  of  the  supply  in .  tlielr  eifitexm; 
tad  a  ' mail  re^eMd  a  sharp  rebuke  in.  our:  presence 
famr  die  8h\eikb,  for  having  suffered  sonie  'Alawln.to 

water  a  few  sheep  at  that  in  our  neighbourhood. 

The  Jehltlin  have  not  bee^  disarmed;  they  i^Vie 
stiU  their  old  muskets  with  match4ock8;  .and  make 
ihekr  ifrni  gunpowder. '  The  nitre  they  obtain  from 
the  dust  of  the  ruined  villages  in  their  country ;  and 
the  sulphur  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  8ea.^  'jth^y 
mingle  these  ingredients  with  pulyertmd  charcoal^ 
and'  Ibas  obtain  a  rery  coarse  and  inferior  powder  ; 
which  however  costs  them  nothing.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Tiyahah,  are  at  war  with  several  tribes  on  the 
Bast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  viz.  the  Beni  SUkhr,.  the  Beh(U 
rat,  and  the  Svilit ;  the  latter  dwelling  around  Keshan. 
Not  many  months  before,  they  had  made  an  expedi- 
tiott  With  the  aid  of  the  Tiyahah  against  the  jSilliti  by 
way  of  the-  sooth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  had 
brouixht  away  forty-five  camels.  We  now  heard  more 
of  the  similar  expedition  which  we  had  met  in  Beth- 
Idiemr;  and  leanied  the  result^  It  was  composed  of 
dgbty-six  horsemen,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  JsUU 
Itn;  and  the  main  hotly  passed  along  the  same  road 
which  we  travelled  from  'Ain.  Jidy  to  the  Jordan. 
CrosSfaig  die  rirer  op)posite  Jericho,  they  fell,  upon  .the 
enearapment  of  their  enemies,  the  StQit^  by  surprise, 
and  brought  away  a  hundred  camels.  We  learned 
too,  that  the  visit  of  the  Sheikh  Defa'  Allah  at  Hebron 
this  mornings  had  for  its  object  to  bring  two  of  the 
captured  camels  as  a  present  to  Sheikh  Sa'id  of  Gaza; 
whose  permission  they  had  obtained  before  setting  off 
on  the  expedition. 

Su/nday,  May  2Jth,   We  remained  all  day  en-* 

1)       pp.  221,  222,  2)  See  above,  pp.  X58, 169. 
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camped ;  but  the  number  of  risitora  left  as  no  intmal 
of  quiet.   In  the  morning,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

caiaeis  were  dnven  by  at  once  to  water.  We  were 
afterwards  yisited  by  Defa'  Allah,  by  the  secoDd 
Sheikh)  Mtea,  and  by  rarious  others.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  bore  the 
title  of  Sheikh.  Indeed,  ahuost  every  man  who  passed 
along,  claimed  to  be  a  brotiier  of  the  Sheikh,  and 
owner  of  the  threshing-floor  by  our  tent;  so  that  at 
last  our  servants  made  it  quite  a  jest,  to  inquire  of 
every  Arab  who  came  by,  if  he  was  the  Sheikh's  bro- 
ther and  owned  this  floor  1 — The  threshing-floor  was 
very  small ;  and  was  watched  every  night.  Round 

about  it  were  Ivinj?  several  small  heaps  of  gleeiiied 
wheat.  The  gieanmg  is  done  by  the  poor ;  and  their 
little  sheaves  were  deposited  here  for  safe-keepuig,  till 
they  could  beat  them  out. 

Opposite  to  us  the  mountains  of  Kerak  were  in 
view ;  but  the  city  itself  was  not  visible.  We  heard 
much  to  day  of  '  Abdeh  in  die  desert  south  of  Beer- 
sheba;  but  the  accounts  were  quite  indefinite;  nor 
could  we  learn  that  any  one  of  the  tribe  had  been 
there.^  We  heard  also  of  several  ancient  names  ia 
this  region  of  the  South,  some  of  which  we  were  afief> 
wards  able  to  ascertain  more  accurately. 

Defa'  Allah  visited  us  again  at  evening,  and  in- 
formed us,  that  there  were  at  liis  encampment  five 
of  the  Haweitat  from  the  vicinity  of  Ma'to,  who  had 
been  to  Hebron  to  sell  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  were 
now  returning.  As  their  way  would  lie  near  Wady 
MCksa,  the  Sheikh  advised  us  to  take  them  into  our  ser- 
viee  for  a  small  pay,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength 
of  our  party.  This  we  w^cre  willing  to  do,  not  so  much 
on  this  account,  as  because  we  might  hope  to  gaiiier 
infi>rmation  from  them  reqpecfing  their  country;  and 

1)  See  Note  XXI,  eod  of  Vol.  L 
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becaufe  too  their  presence  might  secure  for  us  a  bet* 

ter  reception,  among  the  Arabs  of  that  reg^ion.  We 
therefore  authorized  the  Sheikh  to  offer  ten  Piastres 
ibr  each  man  for  llie  whole  timei  without  pioyisions. 
Some  spoke  of  them  as  Haweitftt,  and  some  as  'Ala- 

Wtn;  the  latter  arc  indeed  a  subdivision  oi'  tlie  former; 
but  these  individuals  were  not  'Alawin  of  Sheikh  Uu- 
sein's  tribe. 

Monday,  May  28th.  We  rose  before  4  o^clock, 
hoping  to  set  off  early.  Very  soon  the  grating  sound 
of  the  hand-mUl  was  heard  from  a  cave  not  far  off, 
where  an  Arab  family  had  taken  up  their  abode  dur« 
ing  the  harvest.'  In  spite  of  our  hopes,  and  notwith- 
standing all  our  former  experience,  our  patience  was 
this  morning  not  a  little  tried  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Arabs.  They  had  yesterday  made  the  fairest 
promises,  that  they  would  come  with  the  camels  at 
eyening  and  sleep  at  our  tent,  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
an  early  start ;  yet  only  one  came ;  and  it  was  nearly 
7  o'clock  this*  morning  before  they  all  arrtyed.  Then 
nothing  was  ready.  The  saddles  had  to  be  put  in  or- 
dor,  and  some  of  them  re-stuffed  with  straw.  Then 
one  camel  had  to  be  shaved;  that  is,  the  hair  of  its 
lips  and  (ace  was  regularly  shaved  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  being  occasionally  lathered  with  spittle;  the 
head  was  then  anointed,  apparently  on  account  of 
some  disease.  It  seemed  also  not  yet  to  be  fixed,  who 
should  go  with  us.  At  last  it  appeared  that  only  four 
men  instead  of  five  were  going ;  and  these  mere  camel- 
drivers,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  Sheikh  nor  a  responsi- 
ble person.  On  learning  this  we  declined  going  in 
that  manner ;  and  ordered  the  loading  of  the  camels 
to  be  stopped.  At  length  Sheikh  Hussan,  who  had 
come  to  see  us  off,  agreed  to  take  us  to  the  place 
where  Sheikh  S&lim  (who  had  come  with  us  on  Sat- 

1}  See  p.  181,  above. 
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Qiday)  was  reaping ;  and  if  the  latter  would  not  go, 
he  )>romited  to  accompany  as  himflelf.   We  cooMmted 

to  the  four  men  the  more  readily,  becanse  the  five 
Haweitat  or  'Aiawin  had  accepted  our  offer  aad.now 
preaented  themselTeSi — ^a  set  of  thieriah-looidiig  niga* 
muffins  as  one  Would  wish  to  see.  We  accorfin^y 
set  off  at  7i  o'clock,  and  travelling  South  lor  filieen 
minutes,  came  to  the  field  of  reapers^  where  we  et/offoi 
for  another  hoar:  Here  it  was  finally  arrpttged^-lhat 
Sheikh  Hussftn  should  go  with  us;  and  leaving  his 
gala-dress  and  his  sleek  xnare,  and  sending  for  his  long 
gun,  he  joined  ns  on  foot  in  the  common  AxahcoatuM. 
We  thus  tnuatered  nine  armed  men,  besides  onrilsiro 
servants;  who  also  felt  their  importance  somewhat 
augmentedi  by  being  now  n^ularly  in|jrusted.  each 
with  a  gdn  and  pistol. 

From  this  point  three  sitesoC  ruins  were  visiUs^ 
viz.  Jenbeh,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  now  di- 
rectly under  the  encampment  of  the  Jebalin  ;  ei-Kur- 
yetein^  also  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain;  and  el-Bey^ 
on  a  low  hill  more  to  the  left.*  All  these  are  cmly 
ft)uiulations  of  small  villages,  or  merely  cav^.'  Ano- 
ther similar  site,  el-Khuueifit^  was  spokeni  of  aoms* 
where  on  the  left  of  our  road. 

We  finally  set  off  at  a  quarter  before  9  o^clock,  on 
a  course  nearly  due  South  tlirough  the  rolling  plain, 
along  a  small  siialiow  Wady.  After  three  quartenof 
an  hour,  theto  was  on  our  right  a  small  sile  of  tamdMf 
tions  and  walls  6f  round  stones,  called  et-Taiyib,  wirh 
the  remains  of  a  dam  in  tlie  Wady,  apparently  lor  a 

1)  El-Kuryetein,  'the  two  r  -  corrrapond  to  the  '  Al-bnioi' of  Irby 

tiee.^  Bcemg  to  suggest  the  Kenoth  and  Mangles ;  Travels,  p.  1^ 

(cities)  oT Joatk  xv.  S&  In  the  Stmth  their  descriptiqo  refers  the  lativ 

of  Judah;  unless  the  latter  it  to  be  apparently  to  Kurniul. 

uniteti  with  thp  next  name  and  3)  They  bore  as  follows :  Jen- 
mad  Kenoth  liezron,  ns  Reland  beh  N.  60^  VV.  el-Kurvctein  & 
Kuggeme.    Palaest.  pp.  700,  708.  75^  W.   ei-BeyOdh  S.  40"^  VV. 

f )  Thie  name  would  ieem  to 
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feiervoir.  Here  too  a  hill  called  Tell  'Ar&d,  which 
we  had  seen  for  some  time  in  the  S.  S.  W.  seemed  not 

more  than  an  hour  distant;  a  barren  looking  eminence 
rising  above  the  country  around.  Tins  marks,  without 
iiuich  doubt,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Arad,  situated 
ID  the  South  of  Jadah ;  whose  inhabitants  drove  back 
the  Israelites  as  they  attempted  to  penetrate  from 
Kadesli  into  Palestine ;  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
by  Joshua.^  The  Arabs  said  indeed,  that  there  were 
now  no  rains  iqpon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern.  We 
did  not  visit  it,  but  the  name  is  too  decisive  to  admit 
of  quejii^D.'' 

Proceeding  on  the  same  course,  we  came  at  lOi 

o'clock,  to  another  similar  site  of  rude  foundations  and 
wails,  called  Ehdeib,  still  on  the  bank  of  the  shallow 
Wady,  which  ,here  bears  the  same  name.  Fifteen 
minutes  further  on,  the  Wady  turns  to  the  East,  and 
runs  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  it  enters  under  the  name 
of  es-Seyal,  between  Birket  eUKhulil  and  Sebbeh.^  At 
11  o'clock  we  passed  a  circular  q>ace  blackened  by 
fires  and  the  manure  of  animals,  and  marking  the 
place  of  a  recent  encajnpmeiit  of  the  Dliullam.  These 
Arabs,  in  tlie  spring,  pasture  in  this  tract  in  common 
with  the  JehalSa ;  their  proper  t^ritory  lies  ibrther 
West  towards  Beersheba,  where  both  they  and  the 
Tiyahah  water  in  common. — We  were  now  gradually 
ascending  a  broad  swell  of  land.  At  IP  5'  was  ano- 
ther email  ruini  called  el-Mueeik,  similar  to  those  be- 
fore mentioned.  We  reached  the  height  of  the  swell 
or  broud  ridge  at  11^  50',  near  another  site  of  ruins, 

1)  Judg.  i.  16.  Num.  xxi.  1.  camela;   Onomast.    art  ArcA 

Joth.  xii-  U,  comp.  X.  41.    The  (!//^;a//o).   This  accords  well  with 

English  version  and  also  Luther  ia  our  pre^nt  distance  from  Hebroa. 

Num.  xxi.  I,  read  *king  Arad*  in-  —From  the  point  where  we  now 

eorrectly  for  *kingof  ArBd;'comp.  were,  Bey&dh  bore  W.  Encamp- 

Joah.  zii.  14.  ment  of  the  JehAUaN.S7<>  W.  ieo> 

2)  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  beh  N.  15°  W. 

Arad  at  20  Homan  miles  from  He-  3)  See  above,  pp.  205,  207, 240. 
brofu  equal  lo  about  8  ham  with 

Vol.  It  60 
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and  a  mound  or  low  Tell  on  our  right,  called  Rujeim 
Selamek.  Here  we  halted  ior  iiaii  aa  hour  lor  reCreiti- 
ment  aod  to  minrey  the  country. 

We  had  here  an  extensiye  view  of  the  district 
throufjh  which  we  had  passed,  as  far  back  as  to  the 
mountain-ridge  we  had  crossed  on  Saturday,  which 
extended  far  akmg  on  our  right  towards  the  S.  W.* 
Its  furthest  poiat  in  that  direction,  a  steep  low  blul^ 
now  hore  about  West ;  and  seerued  aluiust  to  close 
up  the  plain  towards  Beersheba.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case;  for  the  Wady  es-Seba'  has  its  head  on  this  side 
oi  the  mountain,  in  the  district  around  Milh,  and  passes 
off  around  the  bluff.  The  Tell  by  Milh  was 
out ;  and  also  another  hill  near  a  place  called  'Ar'ft' 
rah ;  both  of  which  we  Tisited  on  our  return.^  Belcife 
us,  the  country  exhibited  the  same  general  features  as 
that  in  our  rear.^ 

Setting  off  again  at  12^  20',  we  passed  in  tea  min- 
utes another  small  site  of  foundations,  called  Sudeid. 
Our  course  \\as  now  in  general  about  S.  E.  At  1 
o'clock  Rujeim  iSeiameh  bore  iM.  40^  E.  and  Tell  et^ 
Taw&neh,  a  marked  point  near  Ma'ln,  N.  5^  W.  The 
country  continued  to  bear  the  same  general  charaeter 
as  that  \vc  had  traversed ;  except  that  we  had  ivund 
it  all  day  becoming  more  and  more  barren,  aad  assum- 
ing more  the  features  of  the  desert  It  was  here  hillj 
and  intersected  by  small  ravines,  but  without  precipi- 
ces ;  and  had  been  thinly  covered  with  a  slight  growth 
of  gras8|  now  dry. 


1)  Lord  liindiRf  says,  the  Arab* 
called  this  ridge  Jebel  el-Kurye- 

tein;  Lettprs  Vo!  II.  His  Arabs 
had  probably  lieeii  t?pcaking  ot'el- 
Kuryetcin  and  ihereibrc  named  the 
iDOuotaio  80.  On  the  north  side 
of  it,  they  would  very  likely  have 
called  it  in  th*»  same  w»iy  Jebel 
Ma'tn  or  Jcbcl  KurmuL  We  could 


not  find  that  the  ridge  hsdadii- 
tioet  name. 

2)  See  under  June  3d  nnJ  kh. 

3)  Here  nt  Rujeim  Selinuti  ue 
took  beuringc^ :  Encainumeni  oi'  lU: 
JehAItn  N.  15<>  W.  Tdl  *Arid  N. 
55°  W.  el-Milh  aboot  W,  'Ar* 
'Arah  S.  70*»  W. 
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At  ten  miniites  put  2  o'clook,  we  reaehed  the 
brow  of  the  first  descent  or  offset  towards  the  Dead 

Sea,  a  steep  declivity  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet, 
leading  down  to  another  broad  tract  still  seyeral  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  are  a  few 
traces  of  rude  foundations,  the  site  of  a  former  Tillage 
called  ez-Zuweirahel-Fdka/^Upper  Zuweirah."  Leav- 
ing the  camels  to  descend  by  the  usual  circuitous  pass, 
we  struck  ofi  a  short  distance  to  the  right  along  a  ridge 
projecting  somewhat  towards  the  S.  B.  on  the  point 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  massive  tower,  once 
probably  a  watch-tower.  Here  a  wide  prospect  spread 
itself  out  before  us,  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  southern  Ghdr ;  in  which  we  at  once  re- 
cognised all  the  features  that  had  already  become 
so  familiar  to  us  at  'Ain  iidy.^ 

Below  us,  still  between  us  and  the  sea,  lay  the 
broad  elevated  tract  above  mentioned,  thickly  studded 
with  white  conical  hills  and  short  ridges  of  limestone 
and  chalk  of  fantastic  shapes,  presenting  the  aspect 
of  a  frightful  desert.  It  seemed  here  but  a  short  dis- 
tance across  this  tract ,  but  from  the  foot  of  the  first 
pass  we  travelled  nearly  four  hours,  and  encamped 
without  reaching  the  shore.  Beyond  lay  Usdum,  a 
few  dark  ridge,  running  off  nearly  S.  S.  E.  along  the 

shore,  and  then  turnini^  almost  S.  W.  Here  the  long 
peninsula  with  its  isthmus  was  on  our  left ;  and  Seb- 
beh  could  not  have  been  far  distant,  though  it  was 
not  now  visible,  nor  did  we  at  any  time  get  sight  of  it 
The  south  end  of  the  sea  lay  belbre  us  m  perfect  dis- 
tinctness, opposite  the  S.  £.  angle  of  Usdum ;  and 
we  could  now  mark  the  wet  and  slimy  surface  of  the 
ground  along  the  Ghdr,  which  had  deceived  us  at 

1)  Comparo  generally  the  de-  Sea  m  eeen  from  Che  cliff  ovw  'AJn 
■eriftioo or  th»  part  of  theDead   Jidyij^  904^  leq. 
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'Am  Jidy.^  Farther  southi  the  Ghftr  was  partially 

covered  with  vegetation  ;  and  still  further  we  eoald 
perceive  a  line  of  whitish  cliffs  crossing  it  obliqiiel?, 
with  which  we  afterwards  hecame  better  acquaioted. 
Beyond  these,  the  desert  tract  of  the  broad  sandy  val* 
ley  stretched  off  in  a  southerly  direction  beyond  the 
limit  of  vision.  The  eastern  mountains  were  now  verr 
distinct;  though  Kerak  was  not  visible,  being  hiddea 
by  interveouig  peaks.  Yet  the  Wady  Kerak  or  ed- 
Dera'ah  could  be  seen  coining  down  upou  the  isthmus, 
and  covering  the  northern  side  of  it  with  verdure.* 
Just  north  of  this  we  could  distinguish  a  small  ra?ioe 
called  Wady  Beni  Hemftd.  South  of  the  isthmns, 
nearly  opposite  to  us,  was  W^idy  el-Kuneiyeh ;  whiie 
a  little  beyond  the  8.  E.  corner  of  the  sea,  Wady  el* 
K(ir&hy  issues  from  the  mountains,  bearing  higher  19 
the  name  of  Wady  el«Ahsy ;  this  also  occasions  a 
tract  of  verdure  m  the  Ghor.  Far  in  the  South, 
among  the  eastern  mountains,  Sheikh  Uussan  thought 
he  could  point  out,  though  somewhat  indistinctly,  the 
peak  of  Mount  Hor.^ 

We  descended  by  a  shorter  and  steeper  route,  and 
met  the  camels  just  as  they  also  reached  the  ibot  at  3 
o'clock.  Here  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  torrent  run- 
ning  to  the  right,  called  Wady  el-Jerrah.  Further 
down  in  the  same  direction  it  receives  another  called 
Wady  el-Falya  coming  from  the  S.  W.^  and  then  tom- 

1)  See  above,  p.  206.  R.       E.    P.  ak  in  mountairw 

2)  See  above,  pp.  2H1.  232.  of  Mo  ib  seen  i\om  Hebron  S.  53* 

3)  From  this  high  point  at  ez-  E.  Suutheast  corner  of  the  Dr  ^i 
Zuweirah  eI'F6ka,  the  variooa  Sea  S.  44^  B.  Southeast  an^:^ 
places  visible  bore  as  follows :  En-  df  Usdum  S.  41°  E.  Mouth  of 
campment  of  the  JehAlln  N.  25°  Wady  el-KurAhy  S.  AO'^  E.  Mount 
W.  Tell  et-TawAnch  near  Ma'ln  Hor  about  S.  The  lower  pass  of 
N.  10^  W.  North  end  of  the  Pen-  .^-Zuweirah  beton  us  bore  & 
insula  N.  70°  E.   Mouth  of  Wady  45*»  E. 

Beoi  HemAd  N.  82°  E.  North  side  4)  Wn  passed  near  thr  hr-^d  of 

of  Uthnma  and  Mouth  of  Wady  Wfiily  ♦  1  I' ^'iya  on  our  retumi 

Kerak  N.  85^  E.    South  end  of  see  under  June  3d. 
Peoiiimila  and  aoiitii  aide  iiT  lathr 
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ing  eastwards,  the  united  Wady  takes  the  name  el- 

Muhauwat,  and  finds  its  w  ay  down  to  the  sen.  siL  the 
north  end  of  Usdum.  We  now  kept  on  S.  £.  across 
tiie  tract  of  desolate  chalky  hills  ahove  described, 
mostly  along  a  winding  valley.  Nowhere  had  we 
seen  a  more  hideous  desert.  After  a  long  and  tedious 
ride  we  came  out  at  5''  50'  upon  the  brow  of  the 
second  descent.  Here  is  another  steqi  Tocky  decllY- 
ity,  also  of  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet. 
The  path  keeps  mostly  along  a  ravine  in  the  rock ; 
and  in  the  lower  part  is  quite  steep,  though  not  par- 
tieolarly  difficult.  The  ravine  is  the  head  of  Wady 
ei^Zttweirah,  which  here  runs  off  directly  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  the  formation 
of  limestone  and  chalk,  through  which  we  had  passed, 
gives  way  to  a  soft  chalk  or  whitish  indurated  marl,  in 
horieontal  layers,  washed  by  the  rains  into  pilasters 
and  other  fantastic  shapes.  At  the  very  bottom,  which 
we  reached  at  G^'  4(y,  just  w  here  the  Wady  runs  off 
apparently  on  a  lev^  towards  the  sea,  stands  a  small 
Saracenic  fort,  on  an  isolated  cliff  of  this  chalky  earth, 
so  soft  as  to  be  easily  broken  off  with  the  hands.  It 
is  entirely  surrounded  and  overlooked  by  other  similar 
chalky  cliffs  of  much  greater  elevation.  The  Wady 
is  here  narrow  ;  and  iii  Uie  perpendicular  a\  all  nearly 
overagainst  the  lort,  a  chamber  with  loop-holes  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  soft  rock  at  some  height  above  the 
ground.  Near  by  are  two  reservoirs  built  up  of  stone, 
and  a  cistern,  all  now  dry;  but  our  Arabs  said  there 
was  rain-water  in  a  ravine  higher  up.  This  spot  is  ez- 
Zttweirah;  in  distinction  from  which  the  other  is 
called'' the  Upper." 

We  now  followed  down  Wady  ez-Zuweirah. 
Through  its  narrow  opening  we  could  look  out  upon 
the  sea  and  eastern  mountains,  on  which  the  setting 
sun  just  now  threw  its  beams,  tinging  their  naked  sides 
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with  crimson  hues.   At  length  at  6^  50" 

aside  into  a  narrow  ravine,  called  Wady  en-Nejd. 
coming  in  from  the  left ;  and  encamped  for  the  night 
in  one  of  the  wildest  spots  we  had  yet  visited,  shut  id 
on  every  side  hy  whitish  perpendicular  clifb  of  Indn* 
rated  marl.  Our  t;iiides  sought  this  retreat,  in  order 
that  our  tent  and  fire  might  escape  notice,  should  there 
be  any  strangers  passing  along  this  way. — We 
again  encountered  the  climate  of  the  Gh6r  and  Dead 
Sea;  the  theruioiueter  which  at  sunrise  had  stood  at 
52^,  being  now  at  80^  F. 

This  double  pass  of  ez-Zuweirah,  which  we  had 
now  descended,  was  first  visited  in  modem  times  bv 
Seetzen  in  A.  D.  1806,  who  ascended  it  on  his  way 
from  Kerak  around  the  soutii  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
Jerusalem,  though  he  does  not  name  it.^  In  A.  D. 
1818,  Irby  and  Mangles  with  their  party  passed  on 
this  route  from  Hehron  to  Kerak;  aiid  describe  the 
pass  and  fort,  which  they  call  el-Zowar«''^  Since 
that  time  until  this  year,  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
had  been  visited  by  any  traveller.  It  must  of  course 
have  been  the  road,  by  which  Ibrahun  Pasha  and  his 
troops  passed  from  Hebron  to  Tufileh  and  Kerak  in 
A.  D.  1834. 

With  our  guides  of  the  Jehalin  we  were  better 
pleased  than  we  had  anticipated.  From  M.  de  Ber- 
tou,  who  had  made  the  journey  with  them  a  few 
weeks  before,  we  had  heard  only  complaints  of  their 
unaccommodating  spirit  and  extortions;  so  that,  al- 
though our  previous  experience  had  already  taught 
us  to  lay  the  fault  chiefly  at  his  own  door,  yet  we  bad 
not  expected  to  avoid  petty  vexations  and  a  geneml 
want  of  lidelity.  In  all  this  we  were  favourably  dis- 
appointed ;  although  the  strong  prejudice  which  we 

1)  Zach's    MunatL    Corresp.         2)  Travels  pp.  350,  351.  Legil 
ZVOL  pp.  437,  438.  Wider  May  10th. 
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found  among  the  tribe  against .  that  trarelleri  with 
whom  it  seems  thej  had  been  throughout  on  ill  terms, 

did  not  fail  at  first  to  operate  also  to  our  disadvantage. 
Finding  that  my  companion  was  at  home  in  their  Ian* 
guage  and  customs,  and  that  we  were  disposed  to  treat 
them  as  men,  and  not  as  slaves,  their  jealousy  and  re- 
serve soon  wore  off  in  a  degree.  Yet  they  were  never 
so  actiTe  and  obliging,  nor  so  communicative,  as  our 
good  Tawarah;  and  Sheikh  Huss&n  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  Tuweileb  or  Besharah,  in  point  of  good 
sense  or  general  iniormation.  One  of  the  men,  Mu- 
hammed,  was  a  clownish  buffoon.  Indeed,  they  seemed 
both  physically  and  mentally  to  be  a  heavier-moulded 
race  than  tlie  Tawarah.  Their  camels  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  pennisula. 

Our  attendants  of  the  Haweit&t  proved  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  south  of  Wady  Mdsa ; 
they  were  at  first  reserved ;  but  the  kindness  and  con- 
versation of  my  companion  soon  dissipated  their  jeal- 
ousy, and  in  some' degree  won  their  confidence.  One 
old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  was  fond  of 
taikmg,  and  exliibited  more  shrewdness  of  mind  than 
any  of  our  Arab  companions. 

TUesday,  May  29th,  We  set  off  without  break- 
fasting^, ten  minutes  before  5  o'clock  ;  and  after  rc- 
turnuig  from  the  side-vailey  en-Nejd,  followed  down 
Wady  ez-Zuweirah  running  S.  £.  still  narrow,  rugged, 
and  shut  in  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  marl,  in  horizon- 
tal  layers  of  unequal  haidiiess.  The  path  lies  most 
of  the  way  along  the  bed  of  the  Wady;  yet  at  one 
place  the  latter  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  South, 
while  the  road  ascends  and  crosses  the  rocky  inter- 
mediate point.  Here  was  the  last  descent  towards 
the  shore ;  and  just  as  we  reached  it  at  5i  o'clock, 
the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains.  As  we  look- 
ed down  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  valley, 
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the  calm  glaasy  waters  of  the  lake  became  liquid  gM ; 
and  the  rerdant  shrabs  upon  the  shore,  tinged  with 

sunny  hues,  gave  lor  the  moment  an  impression  of 
beauty  to  a  scene  in  itself  stern  and  desolate  as  dealk 
Tea  minutes  later  we  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  upon  the  plain  along  the  shore,  here  of  consh 
derable  breadth,  full  ui  shrulis  Avith  Seyal  and  Turfa 
trees,  which  we  also  found  along  tiie  bottom  of  the 
valley  higher  up.^  Just  at  the  right  comes  in  Wady 
el-Muhauwat  from  the  S.  W.  along  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  haviiig  iound  its  way  down  through  the  moun- 
tains from  tlie  higher  tract  above ;  it  is  here  broad  and 
full  of  the  like  bushes  and  trees ;  and  separates  the 
N.  end  of  Usdum  from  the  regular  cliffs  of  the  coast* 
As  we  now  took  leave  of  ez-Zuweirah,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  neither  this  name,  nw  the  site, 
has  any  relation  to  the  ancient  Zoar;  althcmgfa  a 
partial  resemblance  in  the  name,  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. The  Hebrew  Zoar  contains  the  letter  'Ain, 
which  never  falls  away  from  the  middle  of  a  woid; 
and  accordingly  Abulfeda  and  others  write  that  name 
repeatedly  Zoghar,  and  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  their 
day.^  The  city  of  Zoar  too  lay  in  sight  of  Sodom,  in 
or  adjacent  to  the  plain,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
same  destruction  which  overtook  the  other  cities;  and 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  it  had  a  Roman  garrison 
and  many  iniiabitants/  But  the  present  ez-Zuweirah^ 
takmg  even  the  lower,  (for  the  upper  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question,)  lies  more  than  half  an  hour  from  any 
part  of  the  sea  or  plain ;  is  entirely  shut  in  by  moun- 

1)  Irby  and  Mangles  mentian  3)  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Koh- 
herealso  the  D6tn  or  Nubk;  p.  351.  ler  pp.  8,  9,  11,  12,  etc.    Iba  ei- 

2)  Prom  the  numUk  of  Wady  Wardi  ibid.  p.  178.   8m  abov^ 
ez-Zuweirah,  the  S.  W.  extremity  Vol.  I. p.  376,  Note  2. 

of  the  Penineula,  as  here  seen,  bore  4)  Gen.  xix.  19-21.  Hieron. 

N.30°£.  Jebel  Jil'&dDear  es-Sait  Onom.  titt.  BulOf  '^habiiatoriiuia 

N.  24^  E.    Wady  el-Kunetyeh  qtioque  propriis  frequntstur-* 
MOM  the  tea  8.  S0»  B. 
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taina^  so  as  to  be  nowhere  Tisible  from  the  plain;  and 
exhibits  no  trace  of  any  dwellings,  except  the  small 

modern  Saracenic  fort.  Nor  is  there  elsewhere  in  the 
Wady,  or  at  its  mouth,  the  sliglitest  vestige  of  any  for- 
mer site.  Further,  there  is  decisiTe  historical  testi- 
mony, that  the  ancient  Zoar  lay  on  the  East  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  territories  of  Moab.  1  am  therefore 
disposed,  with  Irby  and  Mangles,  to  assign  its  position 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kerak,  where  the  latter 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula.  In  that 
spot  these  travellers  fuimd  the  traces  of  an  extensive 
ancient  site.^ 

Our  course  now  became  about  S.  by  E.  and  led  us 

across  the  broad  plain,  somewhat  inclining  towards 
the  sea,  formed  by  the  Wady  el-Mubauwat,  and  thickly 
eoTered  with  bushes  and  trees  as  deacribed  abom 
By  looking  up  this  Wady  we  could  perceive  that  Us- 
dum  is  only  a  narrow  ridge,  like  a  huge  windrow; 
while  the  tract  lying  between  it  and  the  western  ciifiis, 
fiom  which  we  had  descended,  is  filled  out  with  coni- 
cal hflls  and  short  ridges  of  chalky  limestone,  like 
those  of  the  higher  tract  we  hud  traversed  yesterday. 
We  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Usdum  at  5^ 
SO' ;  this  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  and  the  space  is  covered  with  shrubs ;  but  the  flat 
shore  soon  trends  towards  it,  and  becomes  narrower 
and  wholly  desert.  All  our  present  Arab  guides  gave 
to  the  mountain  the  name  of  Khashm  Usdum ;  the  foi^ 
mer  word  signifying  "  cartilage  of  the  nose.""  The 
road  continues  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  here 
runnii^  towards  the  S.  S.  £.  It  was  in  this  vicinity 
that  Sheikh  Huas&n  gave  us  the  information  which  I 

1)  Travels  p.  448.  Sec  the  his-         2)  See  more  oq  the  name  and 

torical  notices  aad  ancient  testimo-  character  of  this  mountain,  p.  20^ 

niea   respecting  Zoar  in  Note  Note  L 
XXXIV,  end  of  th*  Voliioie. 

Vol.  a  61 
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haye  elsewheve  related,  rapeeth^  ihe  appeanunee  of 

biluuu  II  in  the  lake,  and  as  to  the  ford  from  this 

of  the  western  shore  to  the  southern  side  of  the  peoio- 

sttla,  by  which  he  himaelf  had  once  pasted.' 

At  6^  10'  a  heap  of  stones  lay  between  us  and  the 
shore,  called  Lm  Zdghal.^  Beyond  tiiis,  the  ridge  of 
Usdum  begins  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  its  peculisx 
foraatbn ;  the  whok  body  of  the  mountain  being  a 
solid  ULuss  of  rock-salt.  The  ridge  is  in  general  very 
uneven  and  rugged,  varying  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  ia  height*  It  is  indeed  coTered 
with  layers  of  chalky  limestone  or  marl,  so  as  to  pee* 
sent  cliiefly  the  apptMrance  of  coninion  earth  or  rock; 
yet  the  mass  of  salt  very  often  breaks  out,  and  appears 
on  the  sides  in  precipices  forty  or  fifty  feet  hij^  and 
several  hundred  feet  in  length,  pure  crystallised  fbsal 
salt.  We  could  at  first  hardly  believe  our  eyes ;  until 
we  had  several  times  approached  the  precipices,  and 
broken  off  pieces  to  satisfy  ourselves,  both  by  ihe  touch 
and  taste.  The  salt,  where  thus  exposed,  is  every- 
where more  or  less  furrowed  by  the  rains.  As  we 
advanced,  large  lumps  and  masses  broken  oil  from 
above,  lay  like  rocks  alcmg  the  shore,  or  were  iiiUai 
down  as  debris.  The  very  stones  beneath  our  feei 
were  pure  salt.  This  cuutiaued  lo  be  tlie  characur  of 
the  mountain,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked^  through- 
out its  whole  length ;  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  or  live  geographical  miles.  The  Arabs  affirmed, 
that  the  western  side  of  the  ridge  exhibits  similar  ap- 
pearances. The  lumps  of  salt  ere  not  transpaml, 
but  present  a  dark  appearance ;  precisely  shnilar  ts 
that  of  the  large  quantities  of  mineral  salt,  which  wc 
afterwards  saw  at  Varna  and  in  the  towns  along  tbe 

1)  Sec  pp.  22"^.  FLH|.  234,  seq.      gal  of  Seetzen ;  Zacirs  Mon.  Corr. 

2 )  Apimrently  tiie  Tell  el-Mso-    XVII.  p.  140  j  comp,  X VIU.  p.  437. 
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lower  Danube,  the  produce  of  the  salt  mines  of  those 
regions. 

The  existence  here  of  this  immense  mass  of  fossil 
salt,  which,  according  to  the  latest  geological  views,  is 
a  frequent  accompaniment  of  volcanic  action,  ae- 
eonnts  suffieiently  for  the  exeessire  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  this  time,  the  waters  of  tlie  lake  did 
not  indeed  wash  the  base  of  the  mountain,  though  they 
appear  to  do  so  on  some  occasions ;  but  the  rains  of 
winter,  and  the  streamlets  which  we  still  found  run- 
ning to  the  sea,  would  natur.illy  carry  into  it,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  a  sufficiency  of  salt  to  produce  most  of 
the  phenomena.' 

The  position  of  this  mountain  at  the  south  end  of 
the  sea,  enables  us  also  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the 
Valley  of  Salt"  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  where  the 
Hebrews  under  David,  and  again  under  Amaziah, 
gained  decisive  victories  over  Edoni.  This  valley 
could  w  ell  have  been  no  other  than  the  Ghdr  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  adjacent  to  the  mountain  of  salt ;  it 
separates  indeed  the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  and 
Eduin.^  Somewhere  in  the  neisfhbourhood  lay  also 
probably  the  "  City  of  Salt,"  enumerated  along  with 
£n-gedi  as  in  the  desert  of  Judah.^ 

This  very  remarkable  mountain  appears  not  to  be 
directly  mentioned,  either  in  Scripture,  nor  !)>  Jose- 
phus  or  any  other  ancient  writer.    Yet  Galeu  may 


1)  According  to  an  analysis  by 
Prof.  Ro^v  of  Berlin,  the  salt  of 
this  mouDtam  contuuis  no  peculiar 
in^edientS)  and  especially  no  Bro- 
mium.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  wntr  r^?  of  the  sea  must 
•omewhere  conic  m  contact  with 
other  mineral  masses.  See  above, 
pp.  224,  225. 

2)  2  Sam.  viii.  13.  1  Chr.  xviii. 
12.  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  The  first  two 
passages  evidently  refer  to  the 


same  event;  but  that  in  Samuel 
reads  "  Syrians"  while  tliat 

in  Chrofiick's  rcada  ''Edomitcs" 
(c"^J.  Tlie  latter  reading  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one;  while  the 
former  ii  easily  accounted  for,  by 
the  similarity  of  the  Hebrew  k  t 
tera  t  and  -i.  Tho  rmsadfTs  kiu  w 
the  GhAr  in  t)ii>  [Ktrt  as  i  aUit  Hr 
lualris;  VViii.  Tyr.  X\  L  6. 
3)Joali.zv.  61,  62. 
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not  impiobably  allude  to  it,  when  in  speakiiig  of  the 

salt  gathered  around  the  Dead  Sea,  he  remarks,  that 
it  is  called  "  Sodoin-Salt/'  from  the  mountains  named 
Sodom  adjacent  io  the  lake.^  In  this  ancient  appella- 
tion, as  has  been  already  remarked,  lies  probably  the 
origin  of  the  present  name,  Usdutn.*  So  singular  a 
feature  did  not  escape  the  attention  oi  the  crusaders, 
in  their  occasional  expeditiona  through  this  region  ^ 
and  the  earliest  direct  notice  of  the  mountain  seems  to 
be  that  of  1  ulcher  of  Chartres,  who  accompanied 
Baldwin  I.  around  the  south  end  of  the  sea  in  A.  D. 
1100.  He  describes  the  mountain  accurately ,  and 
holds  it  to  be  the  source  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea.* 
His  account  has  probably  been  since  regarded  as  a 
fable;  for  the  mountain,  like  the  whole  tract  aruiuui, 
was  again  forgotten,  and  remained  unexplored  for 
many  centuries  Seetoen  in  A.  D.  1806  wan  the  first 
to  raise  the  veil  of  darkness  from  the  region ;  he  men- 
tions tiie  mountain  as  being  nearly  three  hours  in  length, 
and  containing  many  layers  of  crystallized  rock-salt.^ 
Irby  and  Mangles  with  their  party  followed  in  A.  D. 
1818  ;  and  also  speak  of  the  mountain  and  its  strata 
ol  sait.^  From  that  time  to  the  present  year^  1  am  noi 
aware  that  the  region  bad  been  visited  by  any 
traveller*' 

1)  n^oaayoQevovoi  d*  aiVovc 
{xov^  cUck]  Sodofitipovq  ano  tiv 

Xflrat  £o3ou<u  Gjilen  de  Simpl. 
medic.  Facult.  IV.  19.  Relaod 
Palaest.  p.  213. 

2)  See  above,  p.  206. 

3)  Fulcher  Carnot.  23,  in  Geata 
Dei  p.  405,  "Juxta  quern  lacum, 
vol  Mare  illud  Mortuum,  extat 
mons  umm  similiter  mUsus,  nOD  t8r 
men  totus  sed  localiter,  constans 
"Ut  pffra,  durissimus,  et  glaciei  si- 
miiliiuus  i  unde  sal,  quod  salts 
gemma  vocatur,  miilcotiens  vidis- 
tis,  quod  de  monte  illo  comminui- 
tor/  Comp.  Getia  Dei  p.  681. 


4)  Zach'sMonatLCorr.ZVnL 
pp.  436.  437. 

5)  Travels  p.  352.  So  too  Lagli: 

"  Al'inrr  the  foot  of  the  high  moun- 
tain-ndgti,  whoso  sides  were  some- 
times ^rmed  of  pure  rock-salt, 
fragmenteorwhichnad  roDeddowBi 
or  were  seen  hanging  in  other 
places  as  stalactites  from  the  per- 
pendicular sections  of  the  rock.'^ 
May  nth.  BiU.  Repoe.  OeL  1833^ 
p.  625. 

0)  Nan  in  1G74  relates,  tliat  at 
Damascus  he  met  Darnel,  abbot 
of  St.  Saba,  who  had  once  meit 
the  tour  of  the  whole  Deed  See. 
Daniel  reported^  that  on  the  Ml 
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As  we  thus  travelled  alonij:  the  strnnd,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  bathing  again  in  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
detained  ub  for  twenty  minutes.  The  bottom  was 
here  of  sand,  and  the  water  so  shallow,  that  although 
I  waded  out  some  twenty  rods,  it  reached  little  more 
than  luilf-way  to  the  knee.  It  left  behind  the  same 
eily  feeling  as  formerly ;  but  no  deposit  of  salt  upon 
the  skfai. 

We  came  at  Ti  o^clock  to  a  cavern  in  the  moun- 
tain, of  which  our  Arabs  had  often  spoken.  It  is  on  a 
leFel  with  the  ground,  beneath  a  precipice  of  salt.  The 
mouth  is  of  an  urregular  form,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  about  the  saiue  in  breadth.  Here  we  stopped 
forty  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  in  order  to  examine 
the  interior  of  the  cavem.  This  soon  becomes  merdy 
a  small  Irregular  gallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  with  a 
water-course  at  the  bottom,  in  which  water  was  in  some 
places  still  trickling.  We  loliowed  this  gallery  with 
lightsf  and  with  some  difficulty,  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  to  a  point 
A\  here  it  branches  off  into  two  smaller  fissures  ;  and 
then  returned.  For  this  whole  distance,  the  sides  and 
loof  and  floor  of  the  cavern  are  solid  salt ;  dirty  in- 
deed, and  the  floor  covered  with  dust  and  earth ;  but 
along  the  water-course  it  was  easy  to  remark  the  pure 
crystallized  rock,  as  worn  away  by  the  torrent,  which 
at  times  evidently  rushes  violently  through  the  cavern. 


tide  of  the  lake,  he  found  a  tree 
with  apples  of  iSoilom  like  lemons 
(doubtleta  the  'osher) ;  Uiat  the  S. 
cod  of  the  sea  is  not  pointed,  but 
round ;  that  at  this  end  a  gtream 
flows  into  it  from  the  S.  £.  called 
Sophia  ;  tiiat  here  too  and  further 
north  are  vast  pkuM  and  salt  mouiH 
tains ;  that  the  sea  towards  the  S. 
end  is  cut  in  two,  so  that  it  can  be 
ibrded  in  summer,  and  the  water 
li  ooljr  mid-leff  deejw  at  least  aa  the 
iMiiidei  aoatitatliere  if  another 


flmnll  round,  or  rather  oval  lake, 
bounded  by  the  plains  and  salt 
mountains  just  mentioned.  Now  all 
this  is  founded  more  or  less  in  truth; 
but  when  the  abbot  (or  Nau)  goes 
on  to  say,  that  along  tlic  captcrn 
side  of  the  lake  there  are  rich  plains 
with  villages  and  churches  and 
some  Christians,  it  is  plain  that  he 
or  his  reporter  is  speaking  at  naOr 
dom.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  b 
too  indefinites  ever  to  have  gained 
credit  See  If  an'a  Voyage  p.  680. 
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Ab  we  approached  tlie  cave,  it  had  been  reported 
hy  the  scouts,  of  whom  we  had  always  one  or  more 
ahead,  that  a  troop  of  riders  was  seen  coming  aioD§ 
the  southera  end  of  the  sea.  As  we  came  out  tarn 
the  Interior,  the  report  had  become  more  distinct  All 
was  TU)\v  alani)  and  bustle;  the  grins  were  primed, 
and  preparation  made  to  meet  an  enemy.  The  dis- 
tance did  not  allow  the  scoats  at  fibrst  to  distlngnMi 
the  number  of  men,  nor  the  animals  on  "vdiieh  fbej 
were  riding  ;  but  it  was  concluded,  that  if  thev  were 
horsemen,  they  were  certainly  a  Ghuzu  or  marauding 
party  of  their  enemies.  It  was  determined^  at  any  rate^ 
not  to  abandon  our  strong  position  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern ;  and  Sheikh  Hussan  himself  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre  and  hold  a  parley.  But  he  soon  ascenain- 
ed,  that  the  dreaded  troop  of  marauders  consisted  of  a 
flock  of  sheep,  with  two  or  three  men  on  donkies.  All 
alarm  now  vanished,  and  weset  iorvvard  at  8^'  10",  stlQ 
proceeding  along  tlie  strand. 

As  we  advanced,  the  approaching  party  had  turned 
the  comer  of  the  sea,  and  we  met  them  on  the  west- 
ern shore.  They  proved  to  be  a  Gaza  merchant,  wliu 
had  been  buying  sheep  and  butter  at  Kerak,  and  was 
now  returning  home  with  his  purchases,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  men  from  Kerak.^  The  tables  were 
now  turned.  Our  Arabs  thus  finding  theniselves  to 
be  the  stronger  party,  were  willing  to  make  a  show 
of  their  power,  and  requite  upon  the  poor  strangers  a 
little  of  the  alarm  they  had  themselves  at  first  felt 
They  therefore,  while  we  were  somewhat  in  advance, 
drew  up  in  a  line,  and  approached  ttie  strangers  with 
menacing  gestures;  and  even  Komeh  was  unwise 
enough  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  assume  a 

I)  Kerak  was  formerly  cele-  tities.  Burckhardt  relates,  that  in 
brated  fn  its  butter,  wbich  was  his  day  it  was  considered  dtsfrace- 
made  sod  coDiiiised  In  great  qoan*    foitoidlit*  TrsTda  et&  p.  386. 
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similar  mien.  But  it  turned  out,  that  what  the  rest 
had  intended  as  a  jest,  our  five  Haweit&t  had  meant 
in  earnest   llieir  trihe,  it  seems,  being  at  open  war 

with  the  pco})lc  of  Kerak,  they  ran  forward  with  all 
q>eed,  and  before  we  could  believe  our  own  eyes,  they 
were  actually  robbing  the  other  party !  One  seised 
a  Iamb,  another  a  pistol,  a  third  a  cloak,  and  a  fourth 
two  small  skins  of  Kerak  butter.  The  injured  party  of 
course  appealed  to  us  for  restitution ;  but  we  could  only 
threaten  the  miscreants  to  dismiss  them  immediately 
without  paying  them  a  para  for  their  services,  unless 
they  gave  back  the  articles.  The  old  man,  who  had 
taken  the  pistol,  now  appealed  to  us  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  conscious  integrity ;  he  said,  the  menof  Ke» 
rak  were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  acting  lawfully, 
and  doing  to  them  only  what  they  would  do  to  him 
in  like  circumstances.  My  companion,  not  professing 
.  to  be  a  judge  of  Bedawin  law,  replied,  that  while  he 
was  in  our  Service  he  must  be  governed  by  our  laws; 
when  he  was  iii  the  desert,  he  might  act  as  a  Bedawy. 
With  much  difficulty,  and  afler  great  exertion  on  the 
part  of  our  resolute  Komeh,  (who  seemed  desirous  to 
make  good  his  oversight,)  they  were  constrained  to 
restore,  as  we  supposed,  every  thing.  Yet  it  turned  out 
afterwards,  that  they  had  contrived  to  retain  a  skin  of 
butter.  Thus  instead  of  being  robbed,  we  ourselves 
might  be  said  to  have  turned  robbers. 

We  reached  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  sea  at  8i 
o'clock ;  the  shore  being  all  tlie  way  strewed  with 
blocks  of  Sfldt,  the  debris  of  the  mountain  abova  Ai 
the  same  point  is  also  the  S.  £.  end  or  angle  of  Usdum, 

as  seen  from  '  Ain  Jidy  ;  here  the  ridge  trends  off  S.  W. 
extending  in  that  direction  for  a  considerabe  dis- 
tance further.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  and  Ghdr, 
at  this  point,  is  probably  less  than  two  thirds  of  its 
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width  at  'Ain  Jidy,  perhaps  five  or  six  geographical 
miles.' 

The  south  end  of  the  sea  is  everpdiere  very  aiud- 
low ;  and  many  little  shoals  and  sand-banks  nm  out 
into  it  from  the  shores.  From  the  line  of  water  south- 
wards, a  lari^e  tract  of  low  naked  flats,  in  some  parts 
a  mere  salt  marsh,  extends  up  for  sereral  miles,  over 
which  the  sea  rises  and  covers  it  when  fuU.  Tnuses 
of  the  high- water  line,  marked  with  drift-wood,  are 
found  at  a  great  distance  further  south.  This  naked 
tiact  of  flats  .lies  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  theGhdrand 
ftarther  West ;  indeed  all  the  western  part,  quite  to  the 
hase  of  Usdum,  is  wholly  without  vegetation.  Through 
the  midst  of  it,  in  various  places,  large  sluggish  drams 
were  seen  winding  their  way  towards  the  sea.^ 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Ghdr  presented  a  different 
appearance.  Here,  not  far  south  of  the  comer  of  the 
sea,  comes  in  the  Wady  el-Kurahy,  which  higher  up 
in  the  mountains  is  called  Wady  el-Ahsy.^  Further 
south  is  also  Wady  ei-TQf  lleh ;  and  still  beyond  is 
another,  called  Wady  Ghtiriindel.  The  two  former, 
like  Wady  Kerak,  have  in  them  never  failing-  streams. 

The  tract  watered  hy  the  Kurahy,  where  it  issues 

1)  From  this  f?pot  nt  the  S.  W.  ofBurckhardt.  pouth  of  Khnnzireh. 
corner  of  the  sea,  I  took  die  follow-  separating  the  district  of  K.crak 
iD^  bearintrg :  Southern  ehore  of  from  JcmI;  IVavela  ^p.  iOQ^ 
the  sea  rune  line  E.  RAsel-Mersed  401.  Seetzen  writes  it  iucor- 
Pit'Ain  Jidy  N.B^E.  RAsel-Feih-  rcrtiv  Wady  al-Hoesn  ;  Zach's 
khah  N.  13^  E.  Western  extrem-  Monatl.  Corresp.  XVllLp.  436.  ir- 
ity  of  the  pcniiunol*,  aa  here  ieen,  by  and  Mangles  hav«  in Iflre  muh 
K.  16°  B.  ncr  at  first  el-Huesan,  Trav«b  ppi 

2)  Irhy  and  Miin^lcp,  in  travel-  355,  373,  374 ;  but  on  their  return 
ling  along  the  eouth  end  of  the  sea,  they  write  only  el- Ah sa.  p.  444. 
pa^ed  six  drains  before  coming  to  Legh  writes  el-Host»au  i  though  in 
ttie  stream  of  the  Kur&hy ;  some  Uie  mountains  he  gpeaka  or  the 
wet,  others  dry.  These  had  a  same  Wady  under  the  nnmr  Ella- 
•trong  marshy  smell,  Fimilnr  to  ear;  May  Hith  and  19Lh.  BAL 
what  ij8  perceivable  on  muduy  riat«  Kepos.  Oct.  1633,  pp.  624,  63L — 
io  salt-water  harbours.  TraveLi  We  inqvired  often  anl  very  paitb- 
p.  354.  ularly,  but  eodd  hear  odij  the 

3)  This  is  the  Wady  el-Ahsa  name  el-Absy. 
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from  the  mountains,  is  called  Ghdr  es-Safieh;  and  i« 
caltiv&ted  for  wbea^  barley,  Dfaarab,  and  tobacco,  by 
the  Ghawftrineh.  These  people  at  S&fieh,  like  the 
inhai)itants  of  modern  Jericho,  are  a  feeble  race,  who 
alone  can  live  here  on  account  of  the  fevers  which 
prevail.  Our  Arabs  said  of  them,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  either  as  Bedu,  nor  as  Httdr,  nor  as 
'Abid  (slaves).  Tlicy  live  in  cabins  of  reeds  or  canes; 
and  are  much  oppressed  by  the  extortions  of  the  Be- 
dawtn  of  the  mountains.  They  were  said  to  number 
about  6(ty  men.  The  Wady  et-Ttif ileh  in  like  manner 
waters  a  tract  at  its  mouth,  called  I \  ileh;  which  is 
also  cultivated  by  the  Ghawarineh  of  Saheh. 

The  Fellahin  do  not  here  come  down  from  the 
mountains,  as  at  Jericho,  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  val- 
ley. The  tract  on  the  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Kerak,  called  Ghdr  el-Mezra*ah,  with  the 
village  of  Ghaw&rineh  who  till  it,  has  already  been 
described.'  They  were  said  to  be  fewer  than  those  of 
Safieh.  Many  of  them,  having  fled  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Arabs  around  Kerak,  were  now  dwelling 
in  the  Ghdr  of  the  ' Adwan  opposite  Jericho,  around 
NimrSn  and  Rftmeh  in  Wady  HesbAn. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Ghor,  as  thns  described  and 
seen  from  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  is  covered 
with  shrubs  and  verdure  like  the  plain  of  Jericho; 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  middle  and  west* 
ern  side.  Except  the  tracts  above  mentioned,  the  rest 
of  the  Ghor  is  wlioily  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.' 

But  for  us,  at  the  moment,  the  view  of  the  Ghdr 
which  here  opened  to  us  towards  the  South,  had  a 
still  higher  interest.  At  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
hours,  this  view  was  now  bounded  by  the  line  of  whit- 

1)  See  above,  p.  232.  Alao  iliat  of  Irby  and  Manglei, 

2)  Compare  s^enerally  the  ac-  which  is  more  fttliand  definiio,  pp. 
count  oi'  Burckiiurdl,  pp.  <}90,  391.  <ija-^57. 
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ish  cliffs,  which  we  had  8CCTI  from  Upper  Zuweirah, 
runuiag  oil  obliquely  quite  across  the  broad  valley, 
apd  apparently  barring  all  further  progress.  From 
esi-Zuweirab,  however,  we  had  been  able  lodistingiiiBhy 
that  above  and  beyond  these  cliffs,  the  wide  plain  of 
the  great  valley  couliiiued  to  run  on  towards  the 
bontii  as  far  aa  the  eye  could  reach;  and  that  the 
cliffa  themselvea  were  indeed  nothing  more  than  as 
offtet  or  step,  between  the  low  Ghdr  on  the  North  and 
the  higher  level  of  the  more  southern  valley.*  Alonij 
the  foot  of  the  difls,  beyond  the  naked  flata,  we  could 
everywhere  perceive  a  broad  tract  of  verdture ;  which 
we  afterwards  found  to  be  mostly  cane-brake,  growing 
on  marshes  ibrmed  by  man  y  l)raekish  sprins^. — We  now 
for  the  hrst  time  learned  the  wact  point  of  division, 
between  the  portions  of  the  great  valley  called  el-Gbdr 
and  el-*Arabah.  It  consists  in  this  line  of  oliflBi ;  aO 
the  valley  on  tlieNort  b  as  far  as  to  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias forming  tiic  Ghdr,  while  ei-'Arabah  on  the  Sontb 
extends  quite  to  'Akabab.  Such  was  the  teatimony  of 
sill  our  Arabs,  both  of  the  Jeh&ltn  and  Haweit&t* 

Thus  far  we  haJ  followed  the  route  of  the  few 
former  travellers,  who  had  passed  between  Hebron  and 
Kerak  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.^  But 
from  this  point  we  were  about  to  enter  •  new  region, 
and  follow  along  a  portion  of  the  great  valley,  (no  very 


1)  See  above  p.  476. — Irby  and 
Mangles  saw  and  nieniion  these 
clife,  *a  they  pwiiof  d  along  the  aoath 
end  of  the  tea;  Travels  p.  353: 
"  The  plain  opMa  considerably  to 
the  Suuth,  ana  is  bounded  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  miles,  bv  a 
mndy  elifl^  flrom  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  m  height,  which  runs  directly 
across  and  closes  the  valley  of  el- 
Ghdr. —  We  were  told  that  the 
plain  on  the  top  of  tbie  range  of 
cUA,  continues  the  whole  way  to 
Mecca  ['AkabablJ  withoutany  in* 


terruption  of  mountains."  Thif  is 
the  only  mention  of  these  cii&  |ire- 
▼ious  to  our  visit. 

2)  I  speak  here  adrwedl7;  be- 
cause M.  de  Bcrtou  has  cho*:«*n  to 
give  to  the  southern  pan  of  the 
threat  valieythe  name  of  Wadyd- 
'Akabah.  That  name  la  not  knovi 
among  the  Arabs;  and  he  had  flO 
other  authority  than  the  aame  Je* 
h&Un. 

3)  SeettSB.  and  ako  Irby 
Mai^^  and  their  party. 
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extensive  one  indeed,)  into  which  until  a  few  weeks 
before,  the  foot  of  no  Frank  traveller  had  ever  pencv 
trated.   The  former  attraetire  hypotheala,  which  had 

been  adopted  after  Burckharcit's  discovery  of  this  val- 
ley, via.  that  the  Jordan  anciently  flowed  through  ita 
whole  length  quite  to  the  Dead  Sea,  we  knew  to  be 
no  longer  tenable.^  The  sagacious  doubts  of  Letronne 
upon  this  point,  founded  chiefly  on  the  direction  of  tlie 
side  valleys  from  the  adjacent  mountains  as  laid  down 
Upon  Laborde's  Map,  had  been  speedily  followed  hf 
the  discovery  of  the  depressed  level  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
a  fact  in  itself  necessarily  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  in 
question.'  All  this  was  known  to  me  before  I  left 
Burope. 

We  had  further  learned  (Vom  Lord  Pnidhoe  in  Je^ 

rasalem,  who  had  just  before  travelled  from  Suez 
direct  to  Wady  Musa  and  thence  to  Hebron,  that  in 
cnMsiog  the  'Arabah,  his  guides  of  the  Jehalin  had 
repeatedly  assured  him,  that  its  waters  in  the  rainy 

season  all  flowed  towards  the  Xorth.  Such  too  was 
the  subsequent  testimony  of  Bertou;  and  our  own 
Arabs,  both  JehUin  and  Haweit&t,  had  already  con- 
linned  the  report.  The  main  fact  therefore  of  a  de- 
scent  of  the  valley  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  was  already 
established  ;  but  of  the  character  of  this  descent  we 
ae  yet  knew  nothing.  There  were  besides  various 
questfons  respecting  the  topography  of  the  region,  as 
connected  with  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  Pal- 


1)  This  hypothesis  seems  first 
to  have  been  .ouggested  by  Coi. 
iLeake,  in  bit  Praaoe  to  Barek- 
bardt's  Travels  in  8yriaete.Loiid. 

1S21?.  4.  Letronne  erroneously 
ascribes  it  to  Hitter ;  for  although 
the  latter  speaks  of  the  valley,  be 
says  nothing  of  the  Jordan ;  £rd> 

kunde  Th.  II.  pp.  Berl. 
1818.  Letronne  in  Jounia!  des  Sa- 
vans,  Oct.  1835.  p.  596,  seq.  Nouv. 


Annales  des  Voyages  1639.  Tom. 

llLp.264. 

2)  See  Letronn^t  Pap6r  in 
Journal  des  Savana  Ott  1635^  pp, 

596-602.  Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voyages, 
ibid.  p.  257,  seq. — The  observations 
of  Moore  and  Beke,  and  of  Sehtj- 
bert,  by  which  tfie  depression  of 
the  Deud  Sea  was  first  delected, 
were  made  in  March  and  April 
1837.    See  above,  p.  222. 
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estine,  which  we  were  desirous  to  investigate  ;  to  sar 
nothing  of  tbe  wonders  of  Wady  Musa,  which  ever 
•ince  the  first  report  of  them  by  Burckbardt,  had 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  my  imagination.   It  was  tbere> 

fore  Willi  a  feelin«:  of  excited  interest,  that  we  now  set 
our  laces  towards  the  South  and  bent  our  way  al<Hig 
the  Ghdr. 

From  this  spot  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  sea,  oor 

Arabs  pi  tinted  out  a  Wady  called  el-Jeib  in  tiie  dis- 
tant range  of  cliffs,  along  which  they  said  our  road 
would  pass.  We  however  could  make  out  only  a 
slight  line  of  verdure ;  marking  as  we  supposed  a  small 
Wady,  by  which  we  were  to  ascend  to  the  higher  level 
of  the  great  valley  further  South.  This  point  now 
bore  about  S.  15^  W.  somewliat  east  of  the  middle  of 
the  Ghdr;  but  as  the  intervening  tractof  marshy  land 
was  impassable  for  Llic  camels,  we  were  compelled  to 
keep  along  the  western  side  of  the  Ghdri  and  thus 
make  a  large  circuit 

Leaving  the  comer  of  the  sea  at  8^  o'clock,  we 
proceeded  alono^  the  base  of  Usdum  ou  a  course  at 
jhrst  8.  VV .  The  ground  all  along  was  moist  and  slip- 
pery,  sticking  to  our  shoes  as  we  walked ;  and  the 
naked  tract  on  our  left  was  full  of  salt  drains,  slug- 
gish and  dead.  The  mountain  continued  all  the  way 
to  exhibit  the  same  formation ;  but  the  salt  is  here 
less  exposed  than  along  the  sea.  Lumps  of  nitre  were 
scattered  along  the  base ;  of  which  we  picked  up  sev- 
eral, one  as  large  as  the  fist.  We  reached  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  ridge  at  9^  25'.  Here  and  still  further 
south,  we  saw  drift-wood  lyiug  in  lines  as  thrown  up 
by  the  sea  \  showing  that  the  level  of  the  lake  must 
sometimes  be  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher 
than  at  present.  In  a  few  miaules  we  passed  a  purl- 
ing rill  of  beautifully  limpid  water,  coming  do^^^i  from 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  it  proved  to  be  salt  as 
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the  sal  test  brine,  though  without  any  bitter  taste.  An- 
other similar  rill  occurred  shortly  after. 

Where  the  ridge  of  Usdum  thus  terminates,  the 
low  cliffs  and  cotiical  hills  of  marl,  which  we  had  seen 
behind  it  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  ez-Zuweirah,  come 
out  again  and  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  Glidr ;  the 
regular  limestone  mountains  lying  still  an  hour  or  two 
further  back.  This  trending  off  of  Usdum  of  course 
again  increases  the  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  which  is 
contracted  at  the  extremity  of  the  sea ;  although  ex- 
clusive of  the  marl  cliffs,  it  is  here  not  so  wide  as  at 
'Ain  Jidy.  We  now  kept  along  at  the  side  of  these 
hills,  on  a  general  course  nearly  S.  S.  W.  Ten  minutes 
from  the  end  of  Usdum,  a  scattered  Tegetation  again 
commences  on  this  side  of  the  Gh6r;  of  which  there 
had  been  no  trace  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mountain.  The  tract  towards  the  middle  still  con- 
tinued naked.  Small  Wadys  now  came  in  from 
among  the  low  hills.  At  9^  4(y  a  path  was  pointed 
out,  leading  up  the  western  mountains  at  some  dis- 
tance south  of  Zuweirah ;  it  is  called  iXukb  el-Em'az, 
from  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  further  on.  Two 
other  roads  still  further  south  were  said  to  come  down 
into  the  Ghdr,  called  el-Buweib  and  es-Suleisil ;  but 
they  are  merely  Arab  paths,  not  used  by  caravans. 
By  them  the  Arabs  Dhuilam  and  Saldiyeb  descend 
from  the  West,  to  winter  in  the  Ghdr  and  el-'Arabah. 

A  brackish  fountain  was  on  our  right  at  9^  55', 
called  'Ain  el-Beida,  with  a  few  stunted  palm-trees  and 
many  canes.  The  stream  which  flowed  from  it  was 
too  salt  for  the  camels  to  drink.  At  1(H  o'clock  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  Wady  el-Em'az,  crossed  our  path, 
coming  down  from  the  western  mountain ;  and  beyond 
it,  water  was  springing  up  in  several  places,  all  in* 
eluded  under  the  name  el-Beida.  Round  about  these 
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wet  spots  are  cane-brakes.  Indeed  the  tract  watered 
by  ail  these  fountains,  is  covered  with  shrubs  and 
bushes;  but  it  exhibits  nowhere  arable  soil,  and  was 
now  in  many  places  white  with  salt  The  ahrabs 
were  chiefly  the  Retem,  Tamarisk,  Ghiirkud,  and  the 
like.  The  Ghiirkud  was  growing  ia  abundance,  as 
around  other  brackish  fountains;  its  red  berries  were 
now  just  ripe,  sweetish  and  yet  slightly  acidulous  to 
the  taste,  very  juicy  and  pleasant,  and  quite  refresb- 
ing  to  the  heated  traveller.^ 

Opposite  to  this  part,  the  naked  portion  of  the  Gbdr 
seemed  to  end ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  broad  tract 
of  shrubs  along  the  loot  of  the  southern  line  of  cliffs. 
Two  or  three  large  drains,  apparently  coming  from 
Wadys,  extended  further  up ;  one  of  which  was  on 
our  left  and  nearly  parallel  to  otir  course. 

We  were  now  approach iiig  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
Ghdr,  where  tiie  chalky  hills  on  our  right  sweep  round 
to  meetthe  line  of  cliffs  on  the  South,  which  separate  the 
6h6r  and '  Arabah.  These  latter,  as  here  seen,  appear 
indeed  merely  as  an  extension  of  the  former  towards  the 
S.  £.  As  we  advanced,  the  drain  upon  our  left  proved 
to  be  the  continuation  of  a  broad  valley  entering  the 
Gh6r  at  its  S.  W.  corner,  named  Wady  el-Fikreh.  It 
comes  from  the  S.  W.  near  a  pass  of  the  mountains 
called  es-Sufah ;  and  its  wide  bed,  strewed  with  stones 
and  furrowed  with  channels,  shows  that  it  occasionally 
brings  down  large  masses  of  water.  In  this  Wady, 
some  hours  above  and  not  far  north  of  the  pass  es- 
Sufah,  Uiere  was  said  to  be  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name,  with  palm-trees.'  Crossing  the  bed  <»f  the 
Wady,  we  came  at  11  o'clock  to  the  precipitous  cliir 
on  its  eastern  side,  which  here  forms  the  commence- 

1)  See  a  descrlptlonorthfl  QtOf        S)  We  mm  this  Wnlj 
kAd,  YoL  I.  ]!.  06b  spottoarrefiiniy  JaneSkL 
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ment  of  the  line  of  clifib  running  obliquely  across  the 
great  valley.^ 

We  now  turned  in  a  general  directiofi  B.  8.  B. 
along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  They  are  of  chalky  earth, 
or  indurated  marl,  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
aides  of  the  ralley  esB-Zuweirah,  and  the  conical  hills 
back  of  Usdum  and  along  the  western  side  of  the  Gb6r. 
They  vary  in  height,  in  different  parts,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  face  of  the  cliffs^ 
though  very  steep,  is  not  perpendicular;  and  they  are 
much  furrowed  by  the  rains ;  so  that  the  upper  part 
presents  a  jagged  appearance.  All  along  their  base 
are  fountains  of  brackish  water,  oozing  outjsind  form- 
ing a  tract  of  marshy  land,  overgrown  with  canes  in- 
termingled with  shrubs  and  trees.  Tamarisks  and 
the  Nubk  were  frequent;  and  ocfasionally  there  was 
a  stunted  palm.  With  the  exception  oi  a  few  naked 
strips  along  brackish  drains,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Ghdr  was  here  occupied  with  this  species  of  verdure. 
Around  these  and  all  the  other  fountains  we  passed  in 
Uie  Ghdr,  v¥ere  many  tracks  oi  wild  swine ;  they  were 
Mid  to  abound  in  the  region,  though  we  saw  none. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  very  base  of  the  clifb,  be- 
tween them  and  the  jungle,  above  the  fountains,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  marshy  ground.  One  of  the  foun- 
tains, to  which  we  came  at  llf  o'clock,  sends  forth  a 
fine  gushing  stream  of  limpid  water,  very  nearly  pure, 
Of  at  least  only  slightly  brackish.  A  broad  tract  of 
jungle  lies  below.  It  is  called  'Aiu  ei-'Arus,  "  the 
Bride's  Fountain,''  and  gives  its  name  to  all  the  others. 
Here  we  baited  for  nearly  two  hours,  for  rest  and  in 
order  to  fill  the  water-skins  for  the  day  and  night 
We  sought  the  shade  of  the  bushes ;  but  found  the  heat 
Tery  oppressive ;  the  thermometer  standii^  at  92^  F. 

1)  From  this  point  the  eaatero  southwestern  Qorast  of  th%  tea, 
angle  of  the  ridge  Uidum,  at  the    bore  N.  38^  £. 
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Indeed  we  were  now  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  scorching  climate  of  the  Giior.^ 

Here  we  could  see  the  Wady  GhOrdndel  already 
mentioned,  which  conies  down  from  the  eastern  moan- 
tains,  and  enters  the  Ghor  just  at  its  S.  E.  corner.  It 
takes  it8  name,  according  to  our  Arabs,  from  a  ruined 
place  called  Ghilriindel  near  its  head.  This  was 
doubtless  the  ancient  Arindela,  an  episcopal  city  of 
the  Tiiird  Palestine,  mentioned  a1on<^  with  Areopolis 
and  Cliarak  Moab.  Tiie  names  of  its  bisliops  appear 
in  the  signatures  of  councils ;  and  it  is  found  still  mark- 
ed as  a  bishop's  see  in  the  latest  Notitiae  before  the 
time  of  the  crus.ules.^  Both  the  site  and  the  valley 
escaped  the  notice  of  Burckhardt,  as  he  passed  through 
the  mountains.  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  the  aile,  but 
do  not  mention  the  Talley.  The  ruins  are  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  near  a  spring  of  water,  and  are  of 
considerable  extent.' 

While  we  rested  at  'Ain  el- Ariis,  our  Haweitat 
took  the  opportunity  of  preparing  a  warm  breakfast 
They  had  brought  along  some  flour,  or  rather  meal,  of 
wheat  and  barley,  lilled  with  chaff;  of  which  they  now 
kneaded  a  round  flat  cake  of  some  thickness.  This 
they  threw  into  the  ashes  and  coals  of  a  fire  they 
had  kindled;  and  after  due  time,  brought  out  a 


1)  The  following  bearings  are 
from  the  fountain  'Ain  el-'Arflg: 
Soutlicisit  iingle  of  Uedum  N.  20'-^ 
E.  Peak  of  ihe  mountains  of  Moab 
near  Khaozlreh,  N.  75<>  B.  Wady 
et-TQfileh. mouth,  S.  60° E.  Wady 
Ghrirfiruicl.  mouth,  S.  35°  E. 

2)  Keland  Palaeat.  p.  581. 
ComiMire  ibid.  pp.  215,  217,  223, 
226,^0^3.  LeOuieaOrieosCiiriBt 

111.  p.  121. 

3)  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  376: 
'*Towdr«i<s  the  centre  ol'  the  ruins 
are  the  remaina  of  two  parallel 
rowaofoolomiii^  of  which  three  are 


standing  in  one  row  and  two  m  the 

other;  their  diameter  is  two  feet; 
none  have  capitals.  There  are 
also  near  to  tltis  spot,  fragments 
of  colaniM  of  three  feet  diuietar; 
the  capitals  appear  to  be  bad  Do- 
ric."— Burckhardt  found  only  the 
southern  Wady  Ghurundei,  be- 
yond Wady  Miisa;  but  waa  the 
first  to  suggest  the  identity  of  this 
name  with  Arindela;  'l*rav-tl^  p. 
411.  The  northern  Ghurundel  was 
inserted  on  the  map  accoaipaayui^ 
his  work,  from  the  InfermaCioa  «r 
Irby  and  Man^ea. 
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loaf  of  bread,  as  black  on  the  outside  as  the  coals 
themselves,  and  not  much  whiter  within.  After  break-  . 

ing  it  up  small  in  a  dish  Avhiie  still  vvariii,  tlu^y  mixed 
with  it  some  of  the  butter  they  had  stolen,  and  thus 
made  their  meal.  Such  is  the  manner  of  life  among 
these  sons  of  the  desert;  though  the  butter  was  a 
luxury  by  no  means  common.  On  their  journies, 
coarse  black  unleavened  bread  is  the  Bedawy's  usual 
fine.' 

At  1^  35',  we  were  again  upon  the  way,  keeping 

still  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  a  general  course 
S.  S.  E.  but  with  many  curves.  At  2''  10  there  was 
a  sort  of  angle  in  the  Une  of  cliffs ;  where  they  trend 
in  general  more  towards  the  Southeast,  but  yet  with 
a  hollow  sweep  towards  the  South.  Their  tops  con- 
tuiued  serrated  and  jagged,  from  the  beds  ol  little  tor- 
rents coming  down  ironi  the  'Arabah  above.  We 
crossed  at  2^  20^  a  Wady  of  this  kind,  of  some  size, 
called  el-Kuseib. 

At  length  at  2^  50',  we  reached  the  opening  of  the 
lang-expected  Wady  el-Jeib,  through  which  we  were 
to  ascend.  To  our  surprise,  it  turned  out  to  be,  not 
the  mere  bed  of  a  torrent  descending  from  the  higher 
plain  ol  tlie  'Arabah,  but  a  deep  hioad  Wady  issuing 
from  the  South  upon  the  Ghor,  and  coming  down  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  between  high  precipitous 
cliffs,  like  those  along  which  we  had  passed.  It  is  in- 
deed the  vast  drain  of  all  the  'Arabah  ;  which  has 
thus  worn  for  itself  in  the  course  of  ages  a  huge  chan* 

1)  Burrkhnrdt  travelled  from  ed  at  least  five  hours  every  day, 

beyond  Wudy  Musa  across  the  supported  theiiiuelvee  for  Tour  uiid 

western  dmrt,  with  HaweitAt  ap-  twentv  hours  with  a  piece  of  dry 

poreatly  from  the  same  tribe  as  black  bread,  of  about  a  pound  and 

ours.  **The  fnigalilj'  of  these  Be-  a  hall*  vreight,  without  any  other 

dawin,"  he  says,  ^' is  without  ex-  lund  of  nourtfluneat."  Travels 

Aiaple ;  my  companionsy  who  walk-  i39. 

Vol.  n.  63 
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nel,  through  the  upper  plain  and  the  offset  of  clifiis,to 
the  level  of  the  Uhdr  below.^ 

We  found  here  the  peculiarity,  that  the  eastern 
bank  of  this  great  Wady  eMeib  terminates  nearly  aa 
hour  further  south  ;  from  which  point  the  offset,  or 
line  of  cliffs,  then  runs  North  of  East  to  the  easleii 
jnomitauia  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ghiinuidel,  leaviof 
before  us  a  wide  open  tract  belonging  to  the  didr. 
The  water-courses  from  the  Wady  come  dow  n  acras 
this  tract;  and  pass  on  through  a  space  without  sknite 
and  trees  to  the  marshy  flats  near^  the  sea* 

We  now  turned  up  along  the  western  bankost 
course  S.  S.  W.  and  at  3|  o'clock,  were  opposite  the  ^ 
angle  of  the  eastern  bank  ;  whence  the  line  of  cliff*  ' 
runs  nearly  K  by  N.  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaiDs,  | 
about  an  hour  distant.  Here  we  entered  the  VfUj 
itself,  in  this  part  not  far  from  half  a  mile  broad,  shut 
in  between  perpendicular  walls  oi  the  same  chalky 
earth  or  marl,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  which  exclude  all  view  of  the  coodIit  \ 
and  of  every  object  around.    The  banks  indeed  are 
so  entirely  perpendicular,  that  it  would  be  next  to  im-  | 
possible  to  ascend  out  of  the  valley  on  either  side; 
The  broad  bed  of  the  Wady  is  very  level,  and  baa  t» 
the  eye  but  a  slight  ascent  towards  the  South ;  yet  it 
bears  traces  of  an  immense  volume  of  water,  rushing 
along  with  violence  and  covering  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  valley.  At  its  mouth  and  below,  the  bedii 
covered  with  Tamarisks  (Turfa),  and  another  shnA 
resembling  the  Retem,  but  larger,  called  el-Gbudhah.^  | 

1)  Prom  the  point  where  we  Usclum  at  the  corner  of  ihe  fd, 
now  stood,  vis.  the  weetern  angle  N.  15^  E.  Peak  in  tfie  raonntato 
of  the  chffa  at  the  entrance  of  Wa-  of  Moab  N.  65°  E.  Wady  et  To- 
dy el-Jeib,  we  took  the  following  flleh.  mouth,  N.  85°  E.  Month  ^ 
bearings;  'Aio  ePArfts  about  N.  Wady  Ohi^rOndel  and  SouUm^ 
80"  WT  SoaUiweat  end  ofUadam  corner  of  the  Gh6r  8.40°  fi. 
N.15^W.  SoaUieaateni  angle  of  '    8) '^Nomen  arborii.  la«»  if 
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Tli€8e  bushes  soon  bcscome  fewer,  and  gradually  dkh 
appear. 

We  trayelled  on  along  this  remarkable  ehasm ; ' 

which  was  now  heated  both  by  the  direct  and  reflect- 
ed rays  of  the  sun,  to  the  temperature  of  88^  F.  The 
direct  rays  were  scorching;  but  we  avoided  them  by 
keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  high  western  bank. 
At  4*  40'  the  course  of  the  valley  became  South  :  and 
looking  up  It,  we  could  distinguish  the  lone  peak  of 
Moant  Hor  in  the  distance,  bearing  also  South.  At  5 
o'clock  a  branch  Wady  came  in  from  the  West,  similar 
in  its  character  to  el-Jeib,  though  much  snDaller.  The 
Arabs  called  it  Wady  Hash  ;  and  said  it  had  its  head 
in  the  plain  of  the  'Arabab,  at  a  plaee  where  there  is  a 
natural  pool  filled  with  sweet  living  water,  sumunded 
by  inucli  verdure,  and,  as  the  Arabs  said,  with  some 
traces  of  ruins.  Beyond  this  point,  we  began  to  find 
stones  and  blocks  of  porphyry  scattered  «iong  the 
water-course  of  the  Jeib,  brought  down  by  the  torrents 
firom  the  mountains  furtlier  south.  Till  now  the  cliffs 
on  each  side  had  been  so  high  and  unbroken,  tliat  we 
had  seen  nothing  whatever  of  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try round  about;  but  here  those  on  our  left  became 
occasionally  lower,  and  we  could  perceive  tlie  eastern 
mountains,  and  in  theui  the  large  Wady  el-Ghuweir 
described  by  BurckhardU  At  6  o'clock  we  halted, 
still  in  the  shade  of  the  high  western  bank.  Here 
3Iouiit  Hor  bore  S.  and  the  high  peak  we  had  before 
noted  in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  N.  54^  £. 

The  heat  in  the  Wady  was  so  great,  and  the  proih 
pect  of  the  country  so  very  limited,  that  we  concluded 
to  travel  during  a  part  of  the  night;  stopping  now  to 
dine  and  rest,  and  intending  to  set  od  again  at  mid- 

tiMimi  ad  i^em  et  pnmas  li«rni;         1)  Travels  in  Syria  and  thu 
in  arenifl  praecipue  proveuit.  UuU^    Holy  Laud,  etc  pp.  409, 410. 
Frey  lag  Lex.  Arab.  III.  p.  281,  seci. 
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night  The  evening  was  warm  and  still ;  we  there- 
fore did  not  pitch  our  tent,  but  spread  our  carpets  on 
the  land,  and  lay  dowUi  not  indeed  at  first  to  sleefi, 
but  to  enjoy  the  acene  and  the  associationB  whkh 
thronged  upon  our  minds.  It  was  truly  one  of  die 
most  romauUc  desert  scenes  we  had  yet  met  with ;  and 
I  hardly  remember  another  in  all  our  wanderiDgs,4f 
which  I  retain  a  more  lively  impression.  Here  wii 
the  deep  broad  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  'Arabah, 
unknown  to  all  the  civilized  world,  shut  in  by  high 
and  singular  cliffs ;  overagainst  us  were  the  mountain 
of  Edom ;  in  the  distance  rose  Mount  Hor  in  its  km 
majesty,  the  spot  where  the  aged  |>rophet'brothers 
took  of  eacli  other  their  last  farewell ;  while  above 
our  heads  was  the  deep  asnre  of  an  oriental  sky, 
studded  with  innumerable  stars  and  brilliant  constel- 
lations, on  which  we  crazed  with  a  liigher  interest  from 
the  bottom  of  tiiis  deep  chasm.  Near  at  hand  were 
the  flashing  fires  of  our  party;  the  Arabs  themselres 
in  their  wild  attire,  all  nine  at  supper  around  one 
bowl ;  our  Egyptian  servants  looking  on  ;  one  ailcr 
another  rising  and  gliding  through  the  glow  of  the 
fires;  the  Sheikh  approaching  and  saluting  us;  tbe 
serving  of  cdTee ;  and  beyond  all  this  circle,  thepatieiil 
camels  lying  at  their  ease,  and  lazily  chewing  i  he  cud. 

The  great  feature  of  our  journey  to  day,  was  ibe 
Wady  el«Jeib.  The  mountain  of  salt,  however  re* 
markable  and  important,  had  in  part  been  known  be* 
fore.  But  tliis  deep  Wady  was  wholly  new  to  us  and 
unknown  to  the  world;  the  great  water-course  of  all 
the  valley  or  plain  of  Uie  'Arabah ;  a  Wady  within  a 
Wady.'   Our  Arabs  of  the  Haweitat  were  acquaiotd 

1)  M.  d«  Bertcm  speaks  of  thii  had  been  his  guides)  gn\  c  i; 

deep  water-course  only  as  Wady  other  name  than  cl-Jt-jb;  and  liJ* 

el-'Arabah  ;  niul  st-cnis  not  to  have  t^ame  appenrs  upon  Lal>orde*«  roW 

beard  or  uiitler8tootl  the  name  el-  in  the  proper  place,  thougii  wili 

Jeib.  Yet  all  our  Arabs  (who  elw  a  wrong  directwD  for  the  nil?* 
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with  it  throughout  its  whole  length;  and  assured  u% 
that  it  has  its  commencement  far  south  of  Wady 

Musa ;  and  that  in  the  rainy  season,  the  waters  of  the 
southern  Wady  Ghuriindel  flow  oil  northwards  through 
the  Jeih  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Further  north,  they  sfJd, 
it  receives  the  great  Wady  el^er&feh  ftom  the  west* 

ern  desert. 

Another  remarkable  feature  oi  the  region  is  the 
line  of  clifls  crossing  the  whole  Ghdr,  and  constituting 
merely  the  ascent  to  the  higher  plain  of  the  'Arabah. 

From  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Ghor  to  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Jeib  we  travelled  two  hours ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  S.  E.  corner  is  an  hour  or  more  further.  The 
cliffs  thus  form  an  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across  the 
Grhor  ni  somethiiiii:  like  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord 
of  which  would  be  about  six  or  seven  geographical 
miles  in  length,  extending  obliquely 'nearly  from  N. 
W.  to  S.  E. — ^This  remarkable  line  of  cliffs,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  better  suggestion,  1  am  inclined  to  regard 
as  the  Ascent  of  Akrabbim  f  to  which  the  south* 
eastern  border  of  Judah  was  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  the  bay  that  looketh  southward," 
and  was  thence  to  pass  on  to  Zin  and  Kadesh-Bar-  ' 
nca.^ 

Wednesday^  May  dOth.  Ten  minutes  after  mid- 
night we  were  again  upon  our  camels.   The  moon  had 

set,  and  all  was  dark;  the  niglit-breeze  cool  and  re- 
freshing. Ail  was  still  as  the  grave ;  nor  did  the  noise- 
less tread  of  the  camels  in  the  sand,  break  in  at  all 
upon  the  silence.  As  we  advanced,  the  banks  of  the. 
Wady  became  gradually  lower;  and  at  2  o'clock  the 
country  apparently  opened  around.  I  watched  with 
interest  the  dawning  of  themommg  star;  at  length 
about  3  o'clock  it  burst  at  once  over  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, radiant  with  brightness.    We  now  seemed  to  be 

1)  Num.  BoiT.  3»  4,  Jo«h.zy.  2,3. 
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leaving  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  fearing  to  lose 
some  important  observation,  we  hailed  and  waited  for 
daybreak.  Lying  down  upon  the  aand,  we  slept 
•weelly  for  an  boar;  and  at  4^  dU'  proceeded  on  our 
way. 

The  bed  oi  the  Jeib,  where  we  thus  left  it,  was  stOl 
large  j  but  tiie  banks  were  of  moderate  height  ;  the 
eastern  indeed  had  nearly  disappeared.  The  Wady 
here  came  down  from  the  S.  W.  while  our  course 
was  now  nearly  SAW.  Mdunt  Hor  bore  at  first  due 
South,  and  then  gradually  S.^E.  We  were  now  upon 
the  plain,  or  rather  the  rolling  desert  of  the  'Arabah; 
the  surface  was  in  general  loose  gravel  and  stonea^ 
everywhere  furrowed  aiul  torn  with  the  beds  of  tor- 
rents.  A  more  t rightful  desert  it  had  hardly  been  our 
lot  to  behold.  Now  and  then  a  lone  shrub  of  the  Gihll* 
dih  was  almost  the  only  trace  of  vegetation.  Look* 
in^  across  lUr  \  rahah  towards  the  West,  the  prospect 
waa  not  more  cheering,  except  the  small  spots  oi  ver- 
dure around  two  fountains;  one,  el^-Weibeh*  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  mountains ;  and  the  other,  ^-Hufeiry 
more  in  the  plain  further  north.  The  mountains  be- 
yond presented  a  most  uninviting  and  hideous  aspect  j 
precipices  and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and 
gravelly  formation,  rising  one  above  another  without 
a  si^n  ol  iife  or  ve<3^etation. 

On  our  left,  as  we  proceeded,  a  long  low  range  of 
reddish  rocks,  called  Hdmra  Fed&n,  ran  parallel  to 
the  eastern  mountains  in  front  of  the  Wady  d-Gbuweir. 
These  rocks  are  at  some  distance  Iroin  the  inmuitainSi 
and  a  large  tract  of  the  plain  lies  behind  them.  We 
could  look  over  them,  and  see  the  break  formed  by  the 
Ghuweir.  The  waters  of  this  Wady  issnmg  upon  the 
plain  bchuid  the  Humra  Fedto,  do  not  run  to  the  Jeib; 

1)  This  fountain  is  on  the  direct  Hebron.  We  visited  it  on  our  re> 
road  between  Wsdj  lite  tnd    turOi  JoneSd. 
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but  were  said  to  form  another  similar  channel  nearer 
to  the  mountain,  called  el-BQtihy,  which  enters  the  ' 

Ghor  near  its  S.  E.  corner. 

As  the  sun  rose  over  tiie  eastern  mountains,  the 
two  Arabs  (Jehalln)  who  were  walking  by  our  dde, 
repeated  a  few  words  of  prayer,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  Muhanunedan  confession: 
God  is  most  Great,  and  Muhammed  is  his  prophet  1" 
Thej  admitted  that  they  did  not  usually  pray,  except 
when  in  company  with  some  one  who  could  lead  them. 
In  their  tribe  only  some  ten  or  fifteen,  they  said,  c  ould 
pray  of  themselves.  Our  Sheikh  Hussan  iiad  never 
known  a  Bedawy  who  could  read;  he  had  only  heard 
diat  there  are  some  far  in  the  East. 

After  crossing  many  small  water-courses  and  gul- 
lies in  the  plain,  we  struck  at  7  o'clock  and  followed 
up  a  large  shallow  Wady,  coming  down  before  us  in 
the  direction  of  our  course,  called  Wady  el-Buweiri- 
deh,  from  a  fountain  in  it  higher  up.  Several  ridges 
of  low  hills,  composed  of  sand  or  rather  of  gravel,  run 
occasionally  from  £.  to  W.  in  the  plain.  At  7^  30^ 
there  was  a  larger  range  of  such  hills  extending  quite 
across  the 'A ra bah  ;  some  of  which  are  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Wady  el-Jtib,  as  we 
fimnd  later,  passes  down  at  the  west  end  of  this  ridge; 
the  valley  in  which  we  were  now  travelling  finds  its 
way  through  them  near  the  eastern  end  ;  our  course  in 
it  verging  more  southeasterly  towards  the  mountains. 
Here  a  shrub  was  now  and  then  to  be  seen,  and  a  few 
large  Sey&l-trees.  The  Wady  conducted  us  at  length 
to  a  region  of  several  springs,  at  one  of  which  we 
stopped  at  8^'  40',  for  breakfast  and  rest.  All  these 
springs  are  called  'Ain  el-Buweirideh ;  they  are  sur* 
rounded  by  cane-brakes;  among  which  are  mingled 
tamarisks,  willows,  a  few  stunted  paiiiii^,  an  abundance 
of  the  Ghurkud,  with  other  shrubs  of  the  desert. 
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The  fountain  by  which  we  halted  was  not  laige; 
yet  a  riTulet  flowed  out  from  the  thicket  and  ran  for 

some  distance  down  the  valley.  The  water  was 
sweet;  but  like  all  desert  fountains  had  a  sickly  hue, 
as  if  it  could  bless  nothing  with  fertility.  Finding 
here  no  convenient  shade,  we  set  up  the  top  of  oor 
tent,  to  shield  us  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  South  wind,  which  at  early  dawn  was  cool  and 
pleasant,  had  already  become  a  burning  Sirocco ;  the 
thermometer,  as  we  stopped,  stood  in  the  shade  at  96^ 
F.  The  violence  and  glow  of  the  wind  increased ;  so 
that  at  12  o'clock  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  102^ 
F.  It  being  difficult  in  such  circumstances  either  to 
write  or  steep,  and  our  Arabs  wishing  to  go  on,  we 
concluded  to  proceed;  and  found  ourselves  actually 
less  uncomiortable  in  travelling,  than  we  had  been  in 
lying  still. 

The  usual  road  to  Wady  MAsa  from  this  quarter, 

passes  up  from  the  'Arabah  through  Wady  er-RiibaT, 
and  s(i  aiound  Mount  Hor,  entering  Wady  MCisa  from 
the  S.  W.  But  our  wish  and  plan  had  ever  been,  if 
possible,  to  approach  the  place  from  the  East,  so  as  to 
enter  bv  the  celebrated  chasm  in  the  mountain  on  tliat 
side.  On  proposing  this  to  our  guides,  they  made  no 
objections;  but  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascend 
the  mountains  by  a  pass  Ajrther  north,  which  they 
called  Nemela.  They  said  too  this  route  would  bring 
us  more  in  contact  with  the  Arabs  of  the  mountains, 
and  our  arrival  would  be  more  generally  known;  bat 
as  their  tribe  was  now  on  good  terms  with  the  latter, 
and  we  moreover  had  with  us  several  of  the  Haweitat 
belonging  to  a  kmdred  clan,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
cause  for  apprehension  in  this  circumstance.  We  in* 
deed  proposed  to  them,  to  take  a  still  more  northern 
route  and  carry  us  to  Shdbek  ;  but  this  they  declined, 
saying  the  people  of  that  place  and  of  the  country  6u 
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ther  north  were  at  war  with  the  Jeh^in,  so  tliat  llie 
latter  could  uot  venture  into  their  territory.  We  there- 
tote  decided  to  asceud.by  the  pass  of  Nemela. 

LeaTing  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  at  12**  50',  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  same  Wady  on  a  course  S.  S.  E.  hav- 
ing a  line  of  sand-hiiis  on  our  right.  The  wind  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  violence  and  heat,  and  the  atmos* 
phere  was  now  full  of  dust  and  sand ;  the  glow  of  the 
air  was  like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  Except  in  the 
bed  of  the  Wady,  the  surface  was  everywhere  loose 
sand.  At  half  past  two,  after  passing  a  high  sand-hill 
on  our  left,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  gentle  slope, 
which  in  this  part  skirts  the  base  of  the  line  of  moun- 
tains. This  is  covered  with  debris,  chiefly  blocks  of 
porphyry,  among  which  the  camels  picked  their  way 
with  difficulty.  I  at  first  supposed  these  to  have  been 
brought  down  from  the  Wady  and  the  pass  before  us; 
but  as  the  air  cleared  a  little,  we  couid  see  that  tlie 
same  gentle  slope  extends  regularly  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  for  a  great  distance  North  and  South, 
covered  manner  with  stones.    The  Sirocco  was 

now  at  the  height  of  its  fury ;  the  atmosphere  was 
thick,  so  that  the  sun  was  no  longer  visible ;  nor  could 
we  see  the  mountains  close  before  us. 

We  gradually  ascended  this  slope  S.  E.  by  S.  and 
at  Ci  o  clock  reached  the  first  low  hills,  forming  the 
outskirts  of  the  mountain.  These  are  of  loose  lime* 
stone,  or  rather  a  yellowish  argillaceous  rock,  low 
cones  and  ridges  lying  in  front  of  the  steep  mass  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  of  dark  porphyry.  Passing  up 
through  these  by  a  ravine,  of  which  the  Wady  we  had 
ascended  forms  the  continuation,  we  came  at  4  o'clock 
to  the  masses  of  porpiiyry,  with  high  pointed  cliffs. 
Here  the  Wady  turns  S.  and  ascends  between  the  por- 
phyry and  limestone  formations.   Half  an  hour  after* 

warcte,  we  began  to  get  more  among  the  porphyry 
Vol.  II.  64 
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cliffs;  a  lofty  one  on  the  left  was  capped  with  sand- 
stone. At  4**  50'  a  short  turn  of  the  ravine  towards 
the  left  brought  us  into  the  body  of  the  mountain ;  and 
at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock,  we  reached  the  ibot  of  tte 
long,  wild,  romantic  pass  of  Nciiiela. 

The  path  led  at  first  along  ravines,  and  then  up  the 
face  of  steep  rocks  and  promontories;  the  mainasccnt 
being  along  a  projecting  point  of  the  mountain,  betwea 
two  vast  chasms.  The  porpli  v  rv  liere  runs  up  into 
slender  ragged  needles,  some  of  them  lofty  and  sharp. 
The  sides  of  the  ravines  and  cliib  are  dotted  to  their 
UapB  with  shrubs  and  herbs,  many  of  them  fragnmt; 
so  that  the  air  was  filled  with  odours.  l  Ue  appear- 
ance of  the  region  indicated,  that  there  had  been  an 
abundance  of  rain.  Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  these 
mountains,  is  much  less  rude  and  desert  than  those 
west  of  the  'Arabah.  In  the  vallies  were  various  trees 
and  shrubs,  th^  ^^yai,  liutm,  and  the  like,  and  also  | 
the  Retem  in  great  quantity,  aU  very  large.  On  the 
rocks  above,  we  found  the  juniper-tree,  Arabic  ^A^vi 
its  berries  have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  com- 
mon juniper,  except  that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  | 
of  the  pine.  These  trees  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  i& 
height ;  and  hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to  the  suminto 
of  the  ciiiXs  aiid  needles. 

This  pass  is  longer  than  that  of  'Am  Jidy ;  bui  iiui 
in  itself  difficult.  After  a  slow  and  toilsome  ascent 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  we  reached  the  top;  sn' 
came  out  upon  a  small  spot  of  table-land,  or  little  ba- 
sin, a  tract  of  yellow  sandstone  cappmg  tlie  porpliyrj,  j 
and  sprinkled  with  odoriferous  herbs,  affording 
pasturage  for  the  camels.   Here  at  6i  o'clock  we  ea* 

1)  Thic  if  doabtlewi  the  He-  The  <  juniper'  of  the  flane  txm 

brew^iyhy  Aroer,  Jer.  zhniL  S;  lation  is  the  Retem;  set  ^>o^ 

where  bodi  the  Bogliih  venioa  Vol.  I.  p.  £99.  Cekot  HiewW- 
and  Luther  read  incorrectly  heath.  P- 
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camped  for  the  night,  after  a  very  long  day's  journey, 
exceflsively  fatigued,  and  glad  to  hare  escaped  the 
scorching  blasts  of  the  'Arabah.   The  tempest  had 

abattd,  anil  the  air  became  gradually  clear;  by  sun- 
set the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  76^  F.  and  a  pleas- 
ant breeze  came  from  the  N.  W.  From  the  plain  of 
the  'Arabah  we  supposed  we  had  not  ascended  ]ess 

than  two  thousand  teet ;  the  height  of  the  pass  alone 
being  about  hlteeii  liundred  feet. 

Thursday f  May  ^lu.  Not  having  before  us  a  long 
day's  journey,  we  rested  for  a  time  this  morning,  in 

order  to  write  up  our  journals.  The  air  had  become 
clear  i  and  Irom  a  hillock  on  the  very  brow  of  the 
precipice,  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  of  the  'Ara- 
bah  and  of  the  western  desert  and  mountains.  All 
before  us  was  indeed  a  perfect  desert ;  bui  beyond  el- 
'Arabah  we  recognised  with  delight  our  old  acquaint- 
ances of  that  region,  the  great  Wady  el-Jer&feh  and 
the  bluff  el-MiikrUi.'  We  could  distinctly  see  the 
Jerafeh  as  it  enters  el-'Arabah  from  the  S.  W.  and  also 
ibr  some  distance  up  its  course ;  a  broad  valley  or 
plain,  apparently  a  mile  in  width,  the  middle  of  its 
mouth  bearmg  S.  80^  W.  Iq  this  part  and  further 
south,  the  ascent  from  the  'Arabah  to  the  western 
desert  seemed  comparatively  not  great ;  the  banks  of 
the  Jerafeh,  as  seen  from  this  point,  did  not  appear 
▼ery  high.  We  had  now  learned  enough  of  the  region, 
to  understand  why  the  Jerafeh  and  all  the  Wadys 
which  drain  the  western  desert,  should  run  towards  the 
North ;  a  fact  which  at  first  had  appeared  very  sin- 
gular.* 

Directly  beyond  the  moutli  of  the  Jerafeh,  and  some- 
what back  from  the  brow  of  the  'Arabah,  the  bluff  el- 
Milkrah  was  seen,  fornung  the  S.  £.  angle  of  the  moun- 

1)  Be*  VoL  L  pp.  261,  264, 265,  294,  etc       S)  8m  Val.  I.  p.  SSS. 
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tainous  region  furtlier  north,  and  bearing  also  about 
S.  80^  W.  In  the  northweetern  quarter  all  wai  t 
tract  of  desert  mountains,  lower  than  those  on  yAAA 

we  stood,  and  seeming  to  have  only  a  gradual  descent 
into  the  ' Arabah  j  though,  as  we  afterwards  Ibuad,  this 
was  a  deception,  the  descent  being  by  ledges  or  oK» 
sets,  with  comparatively  level  tracts  between.  A  pM 
into  these  mountains,  north  of  el-Mnkrah,  \\  ;is  pointed 
out,  called  el-Mirzaba ;  but  none  of  our  guides  had 
ever  been  in  that  region,  and  knew  little  nuNreofit 
than  ourselves. 

Towards  tlic  South,  tlif  direction  of  a  small  ioiui- 
tain,  ^\in  Melihy,  was  pointed  out,  at  the  mouUiof  a 
short  Wady  south  of  the  Jer&feh*  In  the  same  qiuff- 
ter,  we  could  distinctly  perceive  Wady  el-Jeib  wisdiii; 
along  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah  from  the  South, 
and  at  length  sweeping  off  N.  W.  as  if  to  meet  the 
Jerafeh ;  and  having  received  this  Wady,  it  again 
winds  N.  E.  and  afterwards  northwesterly,  so  aslo 
pass  el-Wei  boh  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains. 
Here  our  guides  of  the  Haweitat  again  assured  us  \hi 
the  waters  of  the  southern  Wady  Ghurundei  flow 
northwards  through  el-Jeib;  and  we  had  no  reason li> 
distrust  the  accuracy  of  their  information  ;  for  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  Arabah  and  of  the  Jeib 
winding  through  it  far  south  of  the  Jer&feh,  1^ 
naturally  to  the  same  conclusion. 

On  our  left.  Mount  Hor  was  seen  standing  oat 
alone  among  the  front  clifl's  of  the  eastern  mountains. 
Its  form  is  a  con^  irregularly  truncated,  havmg  three 
ragged  points  or  peaks ;  of  which  that  on  the  North* 
east  is  the  highest,  and  has  upon  it  the  Muhammedaa 
Wely  or  tomb  of  Aaron.  This  is  called  among  the 
Arabs  Neby  Uarun  ;  and  gives  name  to  the  mounts 
It  now  bore  about  S.  10^  W. 

We  set  off  from  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Nemdaal 
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8i  o'clock ;  and  leaTing  the  little  basin  where  we  had 

encamped,  descended  for  a  time  to  cross  a  deep  Wady, 
and  then  ascended  gradually  along  other  ravines.  On 
our  left  at  some  distance,  was  a  high  fantastic  cliff  of 
sandstone  based  on  porphyry ;  and  before  us  m  the 
East,  a  long  high  ridge  of  table-land.  Our  general 
course  was  now  S.  E.  The  shrubs,  studding  the 
mountains  to  their  very  top,  continued  green ;  and  • 
large  trees  of  the  juniper  became  quite  common  in  the 
Wadys  and  on  the  rocks.  All  was  here  rugged  and  wild ; 
the  air  clear  and  cool ;  and  the  whole  scene  romantic 
and  exhilarating  For  all  the  Wadys  and  the  ridges 
between,  we  could  learn  no  other  name  thanNemela ; 
which  our  Arabs  applied  promiscuously  to  the  whole 
district.  As  we  continued  gradually  to  ascend,  the 
tops  of  the  cliffs  and  ridges  became  sandstone,  while 
the  body  of  the  mountain  remained  still  of  porpli}  ry. 

In  crossing  a  broad  low  ridge,  we  came  suddenly 
at  9^  25'  upon  a  deep  chasm  in  the  sandstone  rock, 
which  proved  to  be  the  head  of  a  narrow  Wady  run- 
ning off  S.  S.  W.  shut  in  by  almost  perpendicular 
walls.  Looking  down  into  it,  we  perceived  its  bed 
full  of  tlie  Dilleh  or  Oleander'  in  full  bluom,  forming 
with  its  myriads  of  large  red  blossoms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  desert  rocks  around.  We  saw  this  plant 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  is  very  abundant  in  these 
mountains ;  but  we  met  with  it  nowhere  else,  until 
we  reached  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Descending  into  the  Wady,  we  followed  it  with 
difficulty,  and  found  rain-water  in  two  places  standing 
in  the  rocks.  This  valley  bore  also  in  the  mouths  of 
our  Arabs  the  name  of  Nemela.  After  nearly  half  an 
hour  (at  9^  dff)  it  .went  off  more  S.  W.  through  a  nar- 

1)  N&rium  OUander^  Sprengel  Hiat.  Rei  Uerbor.  I.  p. 
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row  gorge ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  finds  its  way  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  pass  by  which  we  had  ascended.  We 
here  turned  !?p  a  side-valley  S.  E.  still  called  Nemela; 
tht^  oleanders  aud  junipers  coutmuing  all  the  way. 
The  country  became  more  open ;  and  as  we  got  higher, 
traces  of  ancient  terraces  and  former  coltiYation  be- 
gan to  appear,  though  the  soil  was  slight  and  poor. 
At  lOJ  o'clock  we  were  fully  aiiioiig  the  sand-stone 
formation ;  the  porphyry  entirely  disappeared ;  and 
the  Wadys  became  of  less  rapid  descent  Half  aa 
hour  later,  we  came  out  upon  the  rocky  ridge  at  the 
head  of  this  A\  ady  Nemela  ;  and  found  ourselves  upon 
a  circular  plateau  or  basin,  once  partially  tilled,  sur- 
rounded by  low  weather-worn  cliffs  of  sandstone. 

After  crossing  this  tract,  we  entered  from  it  at  11^ 
20'  a  chasm  in  the  eastern  range  of  clifls,  called  es- 
8ik  ;  though  it  has  little  resemblance  to  the  Sik  of 
Wady  Mdsa.  The  breadth  is  irregular,  varying  from 
fifty  to  some  two  hundred  feet;  the  rocks  upon  the 
8ideis  are  perpendicular,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
in  height.  Its  course  is  about  8.  E.  by  8.  The  bed 
of  a  torrent  comes  down  tlirough  it ;  and  along  with 
some  slight  traces  of  tillage,  it  was  crowded  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  oleanders,  Retem,  juniper,  oak, 
and  also  of  Zaknam,  a  shrub  similar  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  oleander.  Five  minutes  before  reach- 
ing the  further  end,  there  was  on  the  right  a  niche,  on 
rather  a  large  tablet,  hewn  high  up  iu  the  rock,  exhib- 
iting a  pedestal  in  relief,  with  two  slender  pyramids 
or  obelisks  upon  it  There  is  no  inscription;  except 
a  Greek  scrawl  in  red  paint,  now  illegible,  apparently 
the  w  ( >rk  of  some  casual  visitor  in  by-gone  times.  The 
tablet  may  not  improbably  have  been  intended  as  a 
sepulclirai  monument' 

1)  This  tablet  is  mentioned  by  thia  route  after  ieaviiig  Wady 
Lord  Lindsay,   who  p£Uf«ed  by  M&«a. 
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We  emerged  from  the  S!k  at  Hi  o'clock  into  a 
new  region,  called  Sutuh  Beida,  White  Plains,"  a 
broad  imeven  open  tract  or  valley  running  S.  by  W. 
having  on  the  right  the  naked  sandstone  ridge  throogh 
w  liicii  we  had  passed,  and  on  the  left,  a  high  slopiug 
mountain-ridge  without  precipices,  sprinkled  with  her* 
bage  to  the  top.  On  this  declivity  are  traces  of  tillage 
and  also  olive-trees,  around  the  little  village  of  Dib- 
diba,  not  far  up  the  side ;  we  were  opposite  to  it  at  12 
o'clock.  More  towards  the  South,  isolated  groups  of 
sandstone  rocks  and  cliffs  are  scattered  in  the  open 
tract;  and  beyond  them  is  Wady  MUsa.  The  waters 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  flow  oil  tl) rough  the 
Sik  behind  us ;  while  those  further  south  iind  their 
way  to  Wady  Musa,  which  there  crosses  the  tract 
from  East  to  West  The  soil  of  the  plain  seemed  poor ; 
and  there  was  only  a  scanty  tillage.  A  few  people 
were  reaping  and  gleaning  a  miserable  crop  of  wheat 
sown  among  the  shrubs ;  the  stalks  were  hardly  a  fool 
high,  fbw  and  far  between.  Near  by  was  a  threriiing- 
iloor  ;  but  the  crop  seemed  liardly  to  merit  so  much 
trouble.  A  few  Bedawin  were  also  pasturing  their 
flocks.  We  halted  at  12^  IQf  and  purchased  a  sheep; 
offering  for  it  forty  Piastres,  which  at  first  was  re- 
fused;  bat  afterwards  taken.  We  wished  to  provide  a 
good  supper  ibr  our  Arabs  this  evening  in  Wady  Musa; 
in  order  to  part  with  our  Haweit&t  on  good  terms  on 
the  morrow. 

The  poor  people  whom  we  here  found,  were  at  the 
least  possible  remove  from  savage  liie.  In  one  party, 
consisting  mostly  of  females,  there  was  a  man  entirely 
naked,  except  a  rag  around  his  loins ;  and  most  of  the 
children  had  only  a  like  covering  for  their  nakedness. 
This  man  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  knife,  and  looked 
fierce  and  savage.  In  this  quarter  we  saw  two  or 
three  small  tombs  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 
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Fiom  this  spot  we  tent  off  oar  lerrants  and  log- 
gage  direct  to  Wady  M(bia ;  their  cmirae  wbm  S.  by  W. 

crossing  obliquely  se\eral  narrow  VVadys  which  ruii 
into  Wady  Mika  at  points  iUrtber  west;  and  then  iok- 
lowing  down  another,  to  enter  near  the  eastern  qaai^ 
ter.  We  in  the  mean  time  took  a  route  more  to  the 
ielt,  in  order  to  approach  from  the  East  through  the 
magnificent  Sik  or  chasm.  Setting  off  at  12|  o'clock, 
our  course  was  about  South,  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  so  around  its  southwestern 
end ;  thus  passing  above  or  across  the  heads  oi  several 
Wadys  running  S.  W,  to  Wady  Musa.  At  2  o'clock 
we  saw  the  ruined  structure  in  Wady  MCksa,  bearing 
S.  W.  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  village  of  Eljy  bore  S.  S.  E.  dis- 
tant rather  more  than  an  hour.  The  body  of  the  reg- 
ular  mountain  on  our  left,  appeared  to  be  limestone;  a 
fornnition  stHl  higher  and  further  back  than  the  sand- 
stone;' though  the  base  in  this  part,  and  the  Wadys 
on  our  right,  were  of  the  latter.  This  appears  to 
be  the  mountain,  on  which  Irby  and  Mangles  and 
their  companions  encamped  for  several  days,  before 
they  could  enter  Wady  Musa;  from  it  they  could  see 
that  place  in  the  South,  and  the  village  of  Dibdiba  be- 
low them  towards  the  West.^ 

We  were  now  liigher  than  Wady  Musa,  and  were 
indeed  traversing  the  top  nf  tlie  broad  sandstone  ridge, 
which  extends  from  below  this  end  of  the  mountaia  ' 
of  Dibdiba  southwards,  forming  the  eastern  barrier 
through  which  the  ravine  of  the  Sik  leads  to  the  former 
place.  We  soon  had  upon  our  right  a  similar  narrow 
chasm,  sunk  deep  in  the  rocky  surface  over  which  we 

I)  Burekhardt  says  that  *^ih6  tombs  are  txcavated"  in  tht  raDcy 

rocks  above  Eljy  are  calcareous,  further  West  Travels  ia  Byrit, 

and  ihc  sandstonn  dor^^  imt  hei^in  etc.  p.  432. 

uQtil  the  point  where  the  lirst  2)  Travels  pp.  396,  m 
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were  passing,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  breadth ;  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  ravine  marked  on 
the  plan  of  Wady  as  entering  at  the  N.  £.  cor- 
ner. At  20^  we  came  opposite  a  ruined  fortress  on 
the  other  side  of  this  chasm,  situated  just  on  tiie  brink, 
and  looking  down  mto  the  depths  below.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable extent}  with  pointed  arches  and  imperfect 
masonry,  apparently  of  Saracenic  construction.  From 
our  position  near  it,  Mount  Hor  bope  S.  72°  W.  and 
Eljy  S.  35°  E.  The  particular  object  of  this  castle 
we  could  not  perceire;  as  it  seems  to  guard  no  ap- 
proach to  Wady  MOsa,  nor  to  any  other  place  of  im- 
portance. Perhaps  it  was  an  outpost  of  the  former 
fortress  of  Shobek  towards  the  South.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  yet  been  noticed  by  travellers.^ 

Eljy  was  now  before  us,  and  appeared  like  a  good- 
sised  village  on  the  western  declivity  of  another  long 
limestone  mountain  ;  it  lies  on  a  point  or  promontory 
between  two  Wadys  which  unite  at  the  foot.  Ac- 
cording to  Burckhardt,  it  contains  between  two  and 
three  hundred  houses,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
with  three  regular  gates ;  a  few  hirge  hewn  stones 
dispersed  over  the  present  town,  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  city  on  the  spot."^  The  slopes  around 
are  terraced  and  cultivated.  In  the  northern  Wady^ 
about  twenty  minutes  above  the  village,  is  a  copious 
spring  issuing  from  imder  the  rock.  Tiiis  is  'Ain  MQsa* 
The  brook  which  runs  from  it,  receives  further  down 
a  rivulet  from  the  southern  Wady  and  also  some  odier 
springs;  and  lowing  down  the  valley  westward,  ioniis 
the  stream  of  Wady  Musa. — From '  Ain  Musa,  accord- 

1)  Unless  perhaps  it  be  the  Beit  also  "some  large  pieces  of  saUoe 

el-Kam  SMmoned  by  Irby  and  muble.*'  Travels  pp.  480, 421. — 

Mangles,  as  seen  from  their  camp  Irby  and  Mangles  cfitiinrite  tho 

above  Dibdiba;  but  in  what  direc-  houses  at  "  not  more  than  torty  or 

tkm  they  do  not  say.   Travels  p.  fifty  f  p.  404.   iiurckliardt  seems 

42S.  to  me  to  be  nearer  the  tnith{ 

8>Th6Minatra.v«l]0raawhere  thoughwedidiioteiiter  the  village. 

Vou  n.  65 
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ins"  to  Burckhardl,  a  broad  valley  winds  upwards  in 
a  southern  direction  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter ;  at 
the  extremity  of  whicbi  on  high  ground,  are  the  miu 
of  an  ancient  city,  now  called  Bdtfthy.* 

We  came  to  the  valley  with  the  brook  at  2} 
o  clock,  at  some  distance  below  Eljy,  and  just  at 
the  point  where  it  becomes  narrower  by  entering 
among  sandstone  rocks,  connected  with  the  biosd 
ridge  which  we  had  just  traversed.  Above  this  point 
the  Wady  is  wide  and  fertile,  and  was  now  covered 
with  grain.  Just  before  descending  into  it,  we  had  ia 
a  group  of  low  whitish  rocks,  on  our  right,  the  first  im- 
portant tomb  in  this  quarter,  mentioned  also  by  Irby 
and  Mangles.^  It  consists  of  a  square  court  cut  in  the 
rock,  with  its  eastern  iront  built  up  in  masonry ;  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  rock  is  a  fa9ade  and  adoor  lead- 
ing to  a  chamber  with  niches,  behind  which  is  a  small- 
er room.  On  eacli  side  of  the  court  are  low  porticos 
with  Doric  columns.  In  a  small  group  of  rocks  near 
by,  I  noticed  steps  leading  to  the  top;  and  mounting 
them,  I  found  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  appa- 
rently no  nitraiice  r xcejU  from  above. 

Descending  into  the  valley,  we  followed  it  west- 
wards along  the  fine  little  brook,  skirted  with  an 
abundance  of  oleanders  now  in  fiill  blossom.  Tie 
valley  becomes  shut  in  by  sandstone  cliffs,  at  first  ii  ^rty 
or  hfty  feet  high,  leaving  between  them  a  space  of 
about  fifty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  the  rapine,  Heie 
is  the  commencement  of  this  wonderful  necropolia 
The  tombs  be«:in  innnediately  on  the  right  ;  on  the 
left  there  are  none  lor  some  distance  furthex  down.  Af- 
ter passing  the  fafadesof  sereral  sepulchres,  which  any- 
where else  would  beobjects  of  great  curiosity,  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  three  tombs  on  the  right,  which 
at  once  transported  me  back  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 

l)Thiveb  pp.  420^433,434.  2)  Pag«  4O0>. 
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phat.  They  are  isolated  masses  of  rock,  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  square,  whicli  have  been  cut  away  from 
the  adjacent  elift  of  reddish  sandstone,  leaTing  a  pas* 
sage  of  several  feet  between.  In  one  of  them,  at  the 
tlottom,  is  a  small  sepulchral  chamber  with  a  low  door. 
Another  is  ornamented  with  columns  too  much  deiaced 
to  distingnish  the  order ;  but  has  apparently  no  en- ' 
trance  unless  from  above,  like  the  tomb  above  de- 
scribed. These  monuments  differ  from  those  of  Absa- 
lom and  Zechariah  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  or  roof, 
which  is  here  flat;  and  in  the  fact,  that  the  sides  are 
drawn  in  slightly  from  the  perpendicular,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  so  that  the  top  is  somewhat  narrower  than  * 
the  base.  These  three  tombs  are  mentioned  only  by 
Borckhardt;  who  also  spealis  of  two  others  somewhat 
similar,  on  the  road  leading  from  Wady  MOsa  to 
Mount  Hor.* 

A  little  further  down  upon  the  left,  in  the  face  of 
the  cliffs,  is  a  tomb  with  a  front  of  six  Ionic  columns. 
Directly  over  this  is  another  sepulchre,  the  firont  of 
which,  above  tiie  door,  bears  as  an  ornament  four  slen- 
der pyramids  sculptured  in  the  same  rock,  producing 
a  singular  effect  This  appears  to  be  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  among  all  this  vast  variety  of  tombs.  The 
tablet  we  had  seen  in  the  Sik  of  Nemela  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  it;^  and  pyramids^  we  are  told,  sur- 
mounted in  like  manner  the  sepulchres  of  Helena  at 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Bfaecabees  at  Modin.*  Here' 
then  appears  to  be  another  link,  connecting  the  later 
sepulchral  architecture  oi  Palestine  with  that  of  the 
adjacent  Arabia  Petraea. 

The  valley  contracts  more  and  more,  and  the  cliffs 
become  higher,  presenting  ou  each  side  a  street  of 

1)  Pans  422, 429.  3)  See  above  p.  388.  Abo 

S)  See  above  p.  Sia  .  VoL  L  fp.  536^  537. 
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tombs.  The  rocks  are  of  red  sandstone.  After  1ifle«i 
minutes  (at  3  o'clock)  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
ravine  opens  out  into  a  nnall  aiea,  apparent!  j  vdioUy 
•but  in  by  rocky  walls  about  eighty  feet  high^  except 
on  the  side  by  which  we  entered.  Here  an  Arab  Ivoy 
was  watching  iiis  Hock  ot  sheep.  The  brook  bends  a 
little  to  the  right,  and,  approaching  the  opposite  wall 
of  rock,  disappears  in  a  narrow  cldl,  hardly  percepti- 
ble at  first  to  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer ;  being  con- 
cealed in  part  by  a  projection  of  the  ciitTs«  Here  is 
the  opening  of  the  terrific  chasm,  which  anciently 
formed  the  only  avenue  to  the  city  on  this  side.  This 
lis  tlie  Sik  uf  Wady  Musa. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  entrance,  a  noble  arch  is 
thrown  across  high  up  from  one  precipice  to  the  other, 
with  niches  sculpture!  in  the  rock  beneath  each  end, 
ornamented  with  pikisters  and  pmbabiy  intended  for 
statues.  It  was  constructed  doubtless  as  an  orna- 
ment over  the  entrance  of  this  singular  gallery;  it 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  an  arch  of  triumph.  Just 
below  this  spot  we  measured  the  width  of  the  Sik, 
twelve  feet.  This  is  the  narrowest  part ;  though  it 
hardly  becomes  in  any  place  more  than  three,  or  at 
the  most  four  times  this  width.  The  rocks  are  aD  cf 
redtlislj  sandstone,  perpendicular  on  both  sides;  auJ 
in  some  places  they  overhang  the  passage,  so  as  almost 
to  shut  out  the  light  of  ,the  sky.  In  other  parts  th^ 
have  apparently  been  cut  away  by  hand,  bdeed,  the 
whole  vast  mass  of  rock  seems  as  it"  oris^inally  rent 
asunder  by  some  great  convulsion  oi  nature ,  leaving 
behind  this  long,  narrow,  winding,  magnificent  chasm. 

The  height  of  the  rocks  at  first  is  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet;  the  bottom  lias  a  rapid  descent,  and  the 
sides  become  higher  towards  the  West,  varying  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred,  or  perhaps  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  I  doubt  whether  any  part  of 
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these  or  the  adjacent  cliffs  rises  to  the  height  of  three 
hmdred  feet.   We  gave  particular  attention  to  this 

point,  and  repeated  our  observations  the  next  day; 
because  the  elevation  of  the  sides  of  the  Sik  and  of  the 
sunomding  cliffSi  appears  to  have  been  greatly  esuig* 
gerated  in  the  reports  of  travellers.^ 

The  limpid  brook  tlovved  at  this  time  along  the 
whole  distance,  watering  a  thicket  of  oleanders  in  full 
bloonii  and  so  abundant  as  almost  to  block  up  the  pi^ 
sage.  Wild  figs  also  and  tamarisks  grow  out  of  the 
rocks  here  and  there ;  and  the  vines  of  creeping  plants 
hung  in  festoons  along  the  walls.  The  great  body  of 
the  water,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  was  perhaps 
anciently  carried  off  by  some  different  way;  at  other 
times  it  was  distributed  in  aqueducts,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  A  channel  for  the  water, 
eut  in  the  rock,  runs  upon  the  left  near  the  level  of  the 
ground ;  and  a  conduit  of  earthen  pipes  four  or  fifve 
inches  in  diameter,  let  into  the  rock  and  cemented,  is 
earned  along  hiii^h  up  on  the  right  hand  precipice. 
Both  of  these  are  now  in  ruins. 

The  bottom  of  the  passage  was  anciently  paved 
with  squared  stones,  which  still  remain  in  various 
places.  Along  the  sides  are  seen,  here  and  there, 
BicheSy  and  also  tablets  hewn  smooth  in  the  rock, 
where  once  perhaps  stood  busts  or  statues,  or  the 
words  of  an  inscription.  The  Stk  winds  much ;  run- 
ning at  first  west,  then  southwest,  then  northwest, 
and  so  continuing  to  vary  between  S.  W.  and  N.  W. 
until  near  the  end,  where  its  course  is  again  west.  At 
flome  of  these  turns,  similar  chasms  come  in  from  the 
sides;  showing  that  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  rent  to 

1)  Mr.  Leffh  gives  the  height  Burckhardt  alone  seems  to  have 

from  200  to  500  feet;  May  S^th.  kept  his  right  mind,  and  estimates 

Irby  and  Mangles,  from  400  to  700  the  rocks  at  the  hrrjinning  of  the 

feet;  p.  414.    Mr.  Stephens  (rotn  Sik  n<   bout  SO  icet  in  height j  pp. 

600  to  1000  ieet;  Vol  II.  p.  70.  4^^,  4^a. 
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the  bottom  by  like  clefts  in  all  directions.  It  is  the 
«ame  bioad  sandstone  ridge,  the  top  of  which  we  had 
traTersed  in  approaching  Eljy. 

The  character  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and  the  im- 
pression which  it  makes,  are  utterly  indescribable; 
and  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  present  even  a  £u]it 
idea  of  them.  I  had  vkited  the  strange  sandstm 
lanes  and  streets  of  Adersbach,  and  wandered  with 
delight  through  the  romantic  deils  of  the  Saxon  Switz- 
erland ;  both  of  which  scenes  might  be  supposed  to 
afford  the  dearest  parallel ;  yet  the  j  exhibit  few  poinfts 
of  comparison.  All  here  is  on  a  grander  scale  of  sar- 
agc,  yet  mae^nificenl  subliiiiity.  We  lingered  along 
this  superb  approach,  proceeding  slowly  and  stopping 
often,  forgetful  of  every  thing  else,  and  taking  £or  the 
moment  no  note  of  time.  The  length  is  a  large  mile; 
we  were  forty  minutes  in  passins:  through  in  this  de- 
sultory manner.  As  we  drew  near  the  western  end, 
the'sun-light  began  to  break  in  upon  the  nigged  crags 
before  us.  Here  the  Sfk  terminates,  opening  nearly 
at  right  angles  into  a  similar  thoue^li  broader  ^\  ady  or 
chasm,  coming  down  irom  the  South  and  passing  off 
Northwest. 

AU  at  once  the  beantiful  facade  of  the  Khtfaneh, 

in  the  western  precipice,  ()])j)osite  the  laouth  of  tf)e 
Sik,  burst  upon  our  view,  in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  lirst 
chiselling,  and  in  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its 
soft  colouring.  I  had  seen  various  engravings  of  it, 
and  read  all  the  descriptions  ;  but  this  was  one  of  the 
rare  instances,  where  the  truth  of  the  reality  surpassed 
the  ideal  anticipation.  It  is  indeed  most  exquisitely 
beautiftd ;  and  nothing  I  had  seen  of  architectural  ef- 
fect in  Rome,  or  Thebes,  or  even  Athens,  comes  up  to 
it  in  the  ^rst  impression.  It  does  not  bear  criticii^aii 
as  to  its  architecture ;  though  this  at  least  is  symmetii- 
caL  The  broken  pediment  and  other  ornaments  are 
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not  all  iu  a  pure  style ;  and  if  seen  in  a  diflerent  land, 
or  without  the  accompaniments  by  which  it  is  sur* 
rounded,  it  would  perhaps  excite  little  admiration. 
But  here,  its  positiaii  as  a  portion  of  the  lofty  mass  of 
coloured  rock  overagainst  the  imposing  avenue ;  its 
wonderfill  state  of  preservation ;  the  glow  and  teint 
of  the  stone;  and  the  wild  scenery  ieuround;  all  are 
unique,  and  combine  into  a  power  of  association  and  im- 
pression, >vhich  takes  complete  possession  of  the  mind. 
One  column  of  the  portico  alone  is  broken  away ;  yet 
such  is  the  symmetrical  effect  of  the  whole^  that  this 
deficiency  does  not  at  first  strike  the  eye. 

I  was  perfectly  fascinated  with  this  splendid  work 
of  ancient  art  in  tins  wild  spot ;  and  the  idea  of  it  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind  during  the  day  and  all  the 
ni^t.  In  the  morning,  I  returned  and  beheld  it  agam 
with  increased  admiration.  There  it  stands,  as  it  has 
stood  for  ages,  in  beauty  and  loneliness ;  the  genera- 
tions which  admired  and  rejoiced  over  it  of  old,  have 
passed  away ;  the  wild  Arab,  as  be  wanders  by,  re- 
gards it  with  stupid  indifference  or  scorn ;  and  none 
are  left,  but  strangers  from  far  distant  hinds,  to  do  it 
reverence.  Its  rich  roseate  teints,  as  1  bade  it  iar&» 
well,  were  lighted  up  and  gilded  by  the  mellow  beams 
of  the  morning  sun ;  and  I  turned  away  from  it  at 
length,  With  an  impression,  which  will  be  effaced  only 
at  death« 

The  name  el-Khilsneh  given  by  the  Arabs  to  thia 
edifice,  signifies  'the  treasure which  they  ascribe  to 

Pharaoh,  and  suppose  to  be  contained  in  the  um 
crownhig  the  summit  of  its  ornamented  iront,  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  above  the  ground.  Their  only  in* 
terest  indeed  in  all  these  monuments,  is  to  search  for 
hidden  treasures  ;  and  as  they  hiul  nothing  elsewhere, 
they  imagine  them  to  be  deposited  in  this  um,  which 
to  them  is  inaccessible.   It  bears  the  marks  of  many 
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musket-balls,  which  they  have  fired  at  it,  in  the  hope 
of  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  thus  obtaining  the  imagin- 
ed treasure. 

The  interior  of  the  structure  by  no  means  corres- 
ponds to  its  imposing  exterior.  From  the  vestibak^ 
the  door  leads  into  a  plain  lofty  room  excaviited  firon 
the  rock,  the  sides  smooth,  but  AMthout  ornament. 
Behind  this  is  another  room  of  less  size;  and  small 
lateral  chambers  are  found  on  each  side,  opening  from 
the  large  room  and  from  the  vestibnle.  Was  this  a 
temple,  or  merely  a  dwelling  for  the  dead  7  There  is 
nothing  in  the  monument  itself  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion; but  if  any  of  the  wonderful  structures  of  this 
place  may  be  considered  as  temples,  I  should  regard 
this  as  one. — Here,  as  the  central  point  of  interest  in 
Wady  Musa,  we  inscribed  our  names  upon  the  inner 
wall)  in  company  with  those  of  the  few  Europeans  and 
the  single  American  who  had  preceded  us  ;  as  we  had 
done  l)t  lore  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and  ou  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  brook  now  flows  along  the  somewhat  broader 
Wady  towards  the  N.  W.  The  clifls  eontinue  on  both 
sides  lofty  and  perpendicular.  They  are  filled  with 
innumerable  tombs ;  in  which  the  ciiambers  are  usu- 
ally small;  while  the  facades  exhibit  great  Taiiety, 
and  are  sometimes  large  and  magnificent  Borck- 
hardt  justly  remarks,  that  there  are  probably  no  two 
sepulciurcii  in  Wady  Musa  perfectly  alike ;  on  the  con- 
trary they  vary  greatly  in  sise,  shape  and  embellish- 
ments. In  some  places  three  sepulchres  are  excayated 
one  over  the  other;  and  the  side  of  the  inouiitain  is  so 
perpendicular,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  approach 
the  uppermost.''^  The  most  common  form  of  the 
9ades,  in  this  part,  is  perhaps  a  truncated  pyramid, 
with  a  pilaster  on  each  side,  and  an  ornamented  por- 

1)  Pftge  4S7. 
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tal  in  the  middle.  Some  froDts  are  plain;  otben 
again  are  ornamented  with  columns  and  friezes  and 

pediments ;  ail  :sculptured  in  relief  upon  the  face  of 
the  rock. 

One  ornament,  apparently  peculiar  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  place,  struck  us  by  its  singularity.  In 

the  upper  part  of  some  of  the  fa9ades,  instead  of  a 
pediment,  two  flights  of  steps,  from  four  to  six,  diverg-  • 
ing  from  the  centre,  are  carried  up  to  each  corner ; 
and  then  a  horizontal  line  or  cornice  runs  between  the 
upper  steps.  In  this  part  of  the  valley  is  the  tomb, 
described  by  Laburde  as  having  on  its  architrave  a 
Greek  inscription.  I  sought  for  this  next  day;  but 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  then 
placed,  was  not  able  to  i'md  it. 

The  valley  now  makes  a  slight  bend  towards  the 
North,^and  opens  to  a  wider  breadth ;  while  the  cliffs 
on  each  side  are  lower  and  less  abrupt.  Here,  on  the 
left,  is  the  theatre,  wholly  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  bottom  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  ;^  with  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising  onq  above 
another  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  behind.  Above  the 
seats  a  row  of  small  cliauibors  is  excavated  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  rock,  looking  down  upon  the  scene  below. 
Burckhardt  estimates  it  as  capable  of  containing  three 
thousand  persons.  This  seems  to  roe  too  low  a  num- 
bcr  ;  for  each  row  of  seats  would  probably  contain  on 
an  average  more  than  one  hundred  persons.  The 
theatre  fronts  towards  the  £.  N.  The  cliffs  on 
each  side  are  full  of  tombs ;  while  in  front,  along  the 
face  of  the  eastern  cliffs,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  rests 
on  a  multitude  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  sepul- 
chres. Strange  contrast  I  where  a  taste  for  the  frivol- 
ities of  the  day,  was  at  the  same  time  gratified  by  the 

1)  Irby  and  Manglesj  p.  428. 
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magnificeiice  of  tombs;  amusement  iu  a  cemetery , 
a  th^tre  in  the  midst  of  Bepulchres. 

From  the  upper  or  Bouthem  front  of  the  theatre, 
is  obtaiiu  (I  pcrhdps  the  most  striking  view  in  all  ihe 
valley:  and  this  Laborde  has  given  with  a  good  gen- 
eral effect^  though  not  with  great  exactness.  The 
opposite  or  eastern  cliff,  as  it  here  skirts  the  brook,  is 
low ;  while  above  it,  further  back,  is  aiiollier  higlicr 
precipice  extending  far  to  the  North,  in  which  are  the 
most  conspicuous  tombs  of  the  city.  These  with  the 
theatre  and  the  more  distant  cliffs,  aire  comprised  ia 
Laborde's  vii  w.  But  the  site  of  tlie  city  itself  is  not 
seen  from  this  point ;  it  laj  more  to  the  left,  along  the 
brook,  after  the  latter  turns  west  around  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  left-hand  cliff. 

We  now  proceeded  down  tlie  valley ;  and  found 
our  tent  pitched  on  the  right  hank  of  the  brook,  be- 
tween it  and  the  end  of  the  low  eastern  cliff.  It  stood 
directly  before  a  large  tomb  broken  away  in  fronts 
which  thus  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  shelter 
and  kitchen  for  our  servants  and  Arabs.  Here  the 
Talley,  as  enclosed  by  the  cliffs,  terminates ;  and  the 
brook,  turning  westwards,  flows,  when  full,  through 
the  open  tract  of  ground  extending  to  the  sin  iil  arrange 
of  sandstone  rucks,  which  at  the  distance  of  tweocj 
minutes  bounds  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  on  the 
West  At  this  time  the  water  of  the  brook  continued 
to  run  only  to  the  end  of  the  Sik  near  the  Khtizneh; 
further  down,  its  bed  was  dry. 

Our  object  in  coming  to  Wady  HOsa  was  not  to 
make  a  minute  examination  of  the  place  in  detafl; 
but  rather  to  obtain  a  general  impression  of  the  w  hole, 
and  to  look  more  particularly  at  some  of  the  principal 
monuments.  We  had  never  thought  of  remainiog 
more  than  one  night,  and  at  most  a  part  of  the  follow- 
ing day.    We  were  now  greatly  fatigued  j  and  our 
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minds  much  edited  by  the  novelty  and  strangenew 
of  the  scene  Around  us.   Yet,  however  glad  We  might 

have  been  to  rest  for  a  time  beneath  our  tent,  we 
tlioun;l)t  it  better  to  improve  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  visiting  the  other  principal  objects ;  and  we  were 
the  more  stimulated  to  this  course,  because  we  had 
some  foreboding  of  being  interrupted. 

We  now  followed  down  the  left  side  of  the  bed  of 
the  brooii,  as  it  runs  nearly  westward  through  the 
opeu  tract  It  is  everywhere  skirted  on  both,  sides  by 
a  strip  of  level  land ;  on  the  North  and  South  of 
w  hich,  again,  the  ground  rises  into  low  irregular  mounds 
and  eminences ;  while  back  of  tliese,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  brook  in  both  directions,  is  a  steeper 
and  longer  ascent,  leading  up  to  higher  plains  on  the 
North  and  South.  It  is  this  lower  tract,  about  half  a 
mile  square,  which  formed  the  actual  circuit  of  the 
ancient  city ;  being  shut  in  on  the  £ast  and  West  by 
high  perpendicular  walls  of  sandstone  rock.  "  It  is 
an  area  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  swelling  into 
mounds  and  intersected  with  gullies ;  but  the  whole 
ground  is  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  conveniently 
built  upon,  and  has  neither  ascent  nor  descent  incon- 
veniently steep.*" 

Keeping  near  the  bed  of  the  brook,  we  soon  came 
to  the  fallen  columns  of  a  large  temple.  Bach  column 
had  been  formed  of  several  stones,  and  the  joints  now 
lay  in  their  order  along  the  ground.  Nearly  opposite 
this  spot|  a  Wady  joins  the  brook  from  the  North,  over 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge.  Further  west,  the 
banks  of  the  brook  itself  have  once  been  built  up  with 
strong  walls,  and  the  stream  apparently  covered  over 
for  some  distance;  thus  connectmg  the  level  tracts 
upon  the  sides. 

We  now  passed  along  the  remains  of  the  paved 

1)  Irby  and  Maoglot  p.  iS4. 
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way,  through  the  nuns  of  the  arch  of  triumph,  which 

stands  near  tlic  brook,  fronting  towards  the  East.  The 
architecture  is  florid  and  corrupt.  It  seems  to  have 
formed  the  approach  to  the  palace  or  pile  of  huiiding 
heyond,  which  the  Arahs  call  Ktisr  Far^dn,  Phaia- 
oh's  Castle."  This  mass  of  walls  is  the  only  structure 
of  mason-work  now  standing  in  Wady  Musa.  It  is  of 
Tery  inferior  architecture  and  workmanship,  and  ap- 
parently of  a  late  age.  Joists  of  wood  are  in  different 
parts  let  in  between  the  courses  of  stone;  intended 
doubtless  to  receive  the  fastenings  for  ornaments  oi 
wood  or  stucco.  The  walls  are  mostly  entire;  hut 
the  columns  of  the  northern  front,  which  were  com- 
posed of  separate  pieces,  are  nearly  gone.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  interior  into  several  chambers  and  sio- 
ries,  seems  to  show  conclusively,  that  it  was  not  a 
temple;  it  would  appear  rather  to  have  been  a  public 
edifice  of  a  different  character. 

On  the  rising  ground  south  of  the  Kiisr  and  trium- 
phal arch,  stands  the  lone  column  called  by  the  Arabs 
Zub  Far'dn ;  on  ascending  to  it  we  found  it  composed 
of  several  pieces,  and  connected  with  the  foundations 
of  a  temple,  of  which  the  fragments  ol  several  other 
columns  were  strewed  around. 

These  are  the  chief  remains  of  particular  struc- 
tures, which  strike  the  eye  of  the  wanderer  upon  the 
site  orcnpied  by  the  city  itself;  aiul  they  have  been 
noticed  and  desc  ribed  by  all  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  pencil  of  Laborde.  But  these  writers  have  omitted 
to  mention  one  circumstance,  or  at  least  all  have  not 
given  to  it  that  prominence  which  it  ileserves.  viz. 
that  all  these  are  but  single  objects  amidst  a  vast  tract 
of  similar  ruins*  Indeed  the  whole  area  above  de- 
scribed, was  once  obviously  occupied  by  a  large  city 
of  houses.  Alonsf  the  banks  of  the  stream,  (he  xio- 
lence  of  the  water  has  apparently  swept  away  the 
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traces  of  dwellings ;  but  elsewhere,  the  whole  body  of 
the  area,  on  both  sides  of  the  torrent,  and  especially 
on  the  North,  is  covered  with  the  foundations  and 
stones  of  an  extensive  town.  The  stones  are  hewn ; 
and  the  houses  erected  with  them,  must  have  been 
solid  and  well-built  On  looking  at  the  extent  of 
these  rubs,  it  struck  us  as  surprising,  that  they  should 
liitiierto  have  heen  passed  over  so  slip^htly;  althouijh 
this  may  readily  be  accounted  for,  by  the  surpassing 
interest  of  the  surrounding  sepulchres.  These  foun- 
dations and  ruins  cover  an  area  of  not  much  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference  ;  afl'ordiiig  room  enough,  iii 

an  oriental  city,  for  the  accommodation^  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.^ 

We  were  now  near  the  western  wall  of  cliffs,  which 
are  also  of  red  sandst  one  and  higher  than  those  on  the 
£ast ;  rising  in  some  parts  to  an  elevation  of  three  or 
four  hundred  feet.  This  wall  too  is  full  of  tombs, 
some  of  them  high  up  in  the  rock ;  but  in  general  less 
numerous  and  splendid  than  those  in  the  eastern  cliffs. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  tiie  unfinished  tomb  oi 
'which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Laborde ;  showing  that 
in  sculpturing  the  facades  of  the  sepulchres,  the  work- 
men, (as  was  natural,)  after  smoothing  the  face  of  the 
rock,  began  at  the  top  and  wrought  downwards.  We 
entered  several  of  these  tombs,  which  presented  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  great  multitude  of 
them  are  small  and  plain,  mere  excavations  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.^ 

1 )  Burekhardt  is  here  the  most  tirely  covered  with  similar  remains, 

explicit:  **Tbe  ground  » covered  On  the  right  baolc»  where  the 

with  heapp  of  hewn  stones,  founda-  ground  is  more  elevated,  ruins  of 

tionp  ofbiiildincrs,  frag-mcnts  of  rol-  the  same  description  are  also  aeeo.'* 

umn8,and  vestiges  ot  paved  (streets J  Travels  p.  427. 
all  etearly  indicating  that  a  large        2)  Very  many  of  those  plam 

city  once  existed  here.   On  the  lepukhrps  differ  little  from  the 

lelt  (ih\r  f>r  the  river  is  a  risin<T  multitudes  of  pirnilar  ones  around 

ground,  extending  westwards  Tor  Jerusalem;  excej^it  in  their  poeitioil 

nearly  a  quarter  of  hu  hour,  en-  and  the  nature  oi  the  rock. 
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In  the  channel  of  the  brook,  which  was  dry  bdow 
the  Khtoneh  quite  acrooB  the  opeii  space,  we  now 
fbund,  near  the  western  cliff,  water  again  springing 

in  several  places,  in  small  quantity  indeed,  but  of  ex- 
cellent quality ;  much  purer  indeed  than  that  in  ibe 
brook  aboTe.  It  ran  in  a  small  stream  along  the  bed 
of  the  Wady,  which  here  enters  the  front  of  the  west* 
ern  cliffs  by  a  chasm  similar  to  the  eastern  Sik  ;  but 
broader  and  less  regular.  We  entered  and  proceeded 
for  some  distance  down  the  ravine,  which  is  full  U 
oleanders  and  other  shrubs  and  trees,  so  that  we  couU 
scarcely  pass.  The  walls  within  the  mouth  are  lull 
of  tombs,  all  small  and  without  ornament.  The  lugh 
rock  upon  the  led,  which  is  isolated  by  a  very  narrow 
ebasm  behind  it,  is  conjectured  by  Laborde  to  have 
been  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city;  but  we  receiv- 
ed the  imprciision  at  the  time,  that  there  was  no  spe- 
cial ground  to  justify  this  supposition.^ 

We  followed  the  ravine  considerably  below  this 
point;  and  endeavoured  to  find  the  lateral  chasm, 
marked  on  Laborde's  plan  as  leading  up  towards  the 
right  quite  to  the  Deir.  There  are  short  chasDM 
enough  in  that  direction ;  but  none  extending  to  the 
Dcir,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  inaccessible  from  this 
quarter ;  as  we  found  by  our  own  experience,  and  Ixom 
the  testimony  of  Arab  shepherds  on  the  spot. 

Further  towards  the  West  the  ravine  bas  never 
been  explored  ;  and  no  one  could  tell  in  what  direc- 
tion the  waters,  wlieu  swollen,  find  their  way  through 
the  cliffs.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the  Wady  does 
not,  as  Wady  Musa,  extend  down  to  the  'Arabah ;  and 
the  course  so  marked  upon  Laborde's  map  has  as  little 

1)  We  did  not  indeed  aacend  the  distinguished  artist,  who  riel^ 

the  rock ;  nor  does  Laborde  appear  ed  Wady  MOsa  in  IS 39,  thai  he 

to  have  done  so.    Irby  and  Man-  remarked  traces  of  buildings.  3- 

ffles  are  silent  as  to  it. — I  have  least  of  mason-work,  upon  Uic  &mi- 

mxM  learned  firom  Mr.  Roberti^  mil  oftliie  cli£ 
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actual  existence,  as  the  Wady  Musa  by  which  Scha-* 
bert  supposed  himself  to  have  ascended  from  the  'Ara* 

bah  towards  Mount  Hor.* 

It  was  now  sunset;  and  we  returned  to  our  tent, 
fatigued,  and  our  eyes  for  the  present  '  satisfied  with 
seeing.'  We  had  obtained,  so  far  as  we  desired,  a 
general  idea  of  the  valley  and  its  wonders ;  and  we 
left  for  the  morrow  a  visit  to  the  Deir,  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  tombs  in  the  eastern  cliffs  back  of 
our  tent,  and  a  renewal  of  the  impressions  received 
from  the  Kliiizneh  and  the  region  around  the  theatre. 
Our  iurther  plan  was  to  ascend  Mount  Uor,  and  then 
take  the  usual  road  back  to  Hebron. 

The  pencil  of  Laborde  has  spread  before  the  world 
the  details  of  the  strange  remains,  w  liieli  give  interest 
and  celebrity  to  this  valley;  but  his  work  presents  no 
correct  general  idea  of  the  whole.  The  best  written 
descriptions  are  still  those  of  the  earliest  visitors ;  first 
Burckhardt,  and  then  Irby  and  Mangles.  The  account 
of  the  former  is  the  most  exact  and  simple ;  that  of 
the  latter  is  more  full,  but  also  more  coloured  and 
aomewhat  confused.  Burckhardt  was  here  but  a  part 
of  a  day,  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion  to  his  Arab 
guide ;  yet  it  struck  me  with  astonishment,  to  remarki 
upon  the  spot,  the  exactness  and  extent  of  his  obs^Ta- 
tions  during  that  short  interval. 

A  single  glance  had  been  suflicient  to  correct  a 
false  impression,  which  I  had  received  from  previous 
accounts,  viz.  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  was  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  that  the  en- 
trance by  the  Sik  was  the  only  feasible  one  from  any 
quarter.  This,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  the  case.  The 

1)  Rei«e  II.  pp.  411,  4 IS.  The  the  Wady  Abu  Kufiheibeh  men- 
road  irom ' Akabah  agc^mle  (iu uugk     Uout^d  fur  iher  oo. 
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area  of  the  city  is  bounded  only  on  the  East  and  West 
by  walls  of  rock ;  that  on  the  East  being  the  broad 
sandstone  ridge  extending  south  below  the  southern 
end  of  the  mountain  of  Dibiliha:  while  that  on  the 
West  is  the  i»iuuiar  ridge,  which  further  north  runs 
parallel  to  the  same  mountain,  and  is  penetrated  by 
the  Stk  of  Nemela.  The  brook  of  'Ain  Mfisa,  risin» 
above  E!jy,  flows  down  its  valley  and  breaks  iluough 
the  midst  of  the  casteru  ridgc.  Urns  forming  the  Sikj 
then,  crossing  the  open  area  near  the  middle,  it  pasaes 
off  in  like  manner  through  the  western  ridge.  To- 
wards the  Noi  tii  and  South  the  view  is  open.  To- 
wards the  N.  E.  is  seen  the  high  southern  end  of  the 
mountain  of  Dibdiba,  resting  on  white  sandstone  at  its 
base;  and  more  to  the  left  the  plain  Sutfih  Beida, 
throuijh  which  we  had  a})proaclied.  Fioin  the  east- 
era  paxt  of  the  area  of  the  valley,  the  suniinit  of  Mount 
Hor  is  seen  over  the  western  line  of  cliffy  bearing 
about  W.  by  S. 

On  each  side  of  the  brook,  the  ground  rises  towards 
the  North  and  South,  as  already  described ;  at  hrst 
gradually  by  irregular  hillocks  and  eminences  strowed 
with  the  scattered  remains  of  former  houses ;  and  then, 
at  the  distance  of  a  (juartor  of  a  mile,  more  rapidly. 
Towards  the  North,  tins  latter  ascent  is  cut  up  by 
several  Wadys,  and  leads  up  through  groups  of  sand- 
stone rocks' to  the  plain  SutOh  Beida.  Two  of  these 
torrnit-beds,  coming  from  the  end  of  the  mountain  of 
Dibiiiba,  unite  in  the  N.  part  of  the  area,  having 
between  them  a  promontory  of  red  sandstone,  in  which 
are  tombs.  Further  west  are  other  small  Wadys. 
Here,  at  the  N.  Iv  corner,  the  road  from  near  Dibdiba 
comes  in,  by  whicii  our  servants  entered;  and  l;ere,  or 
somewhere  in  this  quarter,  must  be  the  tomb  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  having  an  inscription  in  the 
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unknown  Sinaitic  character  ;^  and  also  that  with  a 
Latin  iascciptioii,  diacdvered  by  Iiaborde. 

Towards  the  South,  the  ascent  from  the  area  of  the 

city  is  steeper,  and  somewhat  greater,  perhaps  a  liun- 
dred  feet.  It  leads  up  to  a  high  plain  of  table-land^ 
extending  westward  around  the  end  of  the  west* 
em  cliff  (which  here  terminates)  to  Mount  Hor  or 
Jcbel  Neby  Haruii.  This  pkun  bears  the  name  of 
Sutiih  Hariin,  "  Aaron's  Plains,"  corresponding  to  the 
SutOh  Beida, White  Plains^"  on  the  North  of  Wady 
Milsa.  At  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  area  of  the  city,  a 
road  passes  out,  ascending  a  long  narrow  Wady  lined 
witii  tombs,  to  this  terrace.  It  tiien  leads  along  the 
southern  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  and  dividing  further  on, 
one  path  descends  to  the  'Arabah  towards  the  left 
through  \^  ady  Abu  Kusheibeh,'^  and  so  to  'Akabah ; 
while  the  other  goes  more  towards  the  right,  and  de- 
scends through  Wady  er-Rub&'y  on  the  way  to  He- 
bron. At  the  foot  of  this  latter  pass,  according  to  our 
Arabs,  there  is  a  small  spring  of  good  water,  called 
et-Taiyibeh. 

In  looking  at  the  wonders  of  this  ancient  city,  one 
IB  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  wildness  of  the 

position  and  natural  scenery,  or  the  taste  and  skQl 
with  which  it  was  fashioned  into  a  secure  retreat,  and 
adorned  with  splendid  stractures,  chiefly  for  the  dead. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  place  consists,  not  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  occasional  excavations  and 
sculptures  like  those  above  described;  but  in  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  such  excavations,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  perpendicular  rocks  adjacent  to  the  main 
area,  and  in  all  the  lateral  vallies  and  chasms ;  the 

1)  S«e  in  NcPte  XVli;  Vol  I.  enough  "Pabcrach^be  although 

p.  555.  *  the  Kound  ofp  does  not  exiat  in  the  ' 

3)  This  name  i»  not  quite  cer-  Arubic  lan^piage. 
tain.  Laborde  mittti  it  itrangely 

Vol.  II.  67 
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entrances  of  very  many  of  which  areTariouslyy  richly, 
and  often  fantastically  decorated,  with  every  ima^inr 

able  order  ;uiii  style  ot*  architecture.  The  clifis  upon 
tlie  East  and  West  present  the  largest  and  most  contia- 
uoos  surfaces ;  and  here  the  tombs  are  most  numerona 
But  the  spur  from  the  eastern  cliflb  formed  by  the 
Wady  below  the  Kliuzuch,  as  well  as  other  smaUer 
spurs  aud  proiiionturies  and  single  groups  of  rocks,  holL 
in  the  North  and  South,  are  also  occupied  inlikemaa- 
ner.  All  these  sepulchres  of  course  looked  down  upon 
the  city  of  the  living  ;  but  others,  again,  are  fuund  iu 
retired  dells  and  secret  chasms,  or  sometimes  among 
the  heights  on  either  side,  to  which  flights  of  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  lead  up  in  several  places.  Thus  the  Deor 
lit^s  high  up  anionic  tlu  clifTs  of  the  western  ridge, 
more  than  half  an  hour  distant  irom  the  area  oflheciiy. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  monuments,  next 
to  the  Khtizneh  and  Deir,  are  those  along  the  eastera 
cliffs  north  of  the  theatre.  Here  towards  the  North 
is  the  immense  facade  with  three  rowsol  coiuiims  oae 
above  another ;  then  the  Ck)rinthian  tomb  depicted  by 
Laborde ;  and  further  south,  it  would  seem,  the  large 
tomb  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  with  Doric  por- 
ticos and  ornaments,  and  arched  substructions  in  front. 
The  interior  of  this  last,  according  to  the  same  travel- 
lers, consists  of  one  large  and  lofty  chamber,  which  ia 
later  ugcs  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church; 
having  three  recesses  ior  altars  at  the  luithcrend; 
while  an  inscription  in  red  paint,  near  an  angle,  records 
the  date  of  the  consecration.^ 

The  rock  in  which  all  these  monuments  are  sculp- 
turi'd,  is  the  soft  reddish  sandstone  of  this  whole  dis- 
trict ;  a  formation  which  has  been  already  described 
as  resting  upon  lower  masses  of  porphyry,  and  which 

1)  irby  and  Mangles'  Travels  wa«  not  able  to  vmt  and  "i* 
p.  429-431.   To  my  great  regret  I     thw  tomb.  - 
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appears  to  extend  to  a  great  distance  both  North  and 
Soaih.  The  forms  of  the  cliffs  are  often  exceedingl  j 
irregular  and  grotesque.  The  highest,  and  indeed  the 
only  high  point,  of  all  tlie  sandstone  tract,  is  Mount 
Uor.  The  softness  of  the  stoue  aliurded  great  laciiilies 
for  exeavatuig  the  sepulchres  and  sculpturing  their 
ornamental  parts ;  but  the  same  cause  has  operated 
against  their  preser\ al  i(wi,  except  where  sheltered 
from  exposure.  The  Kliuzneh  itself  ixan  been  thus 
wond^ully  presenred,  only  by  the  overhanging  vault 
of  rock  which  shields  it. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  singular  spot,  is  the  colour  of  the 
rocks.  They  present  not  a  dead  mass  of  dull  monot- 
onous red ;  but  an  endless  variety  of  bright  and  living 
hues,  from  thr  deepest  crimson  to  the  softest  pink, 
verging  also  sometunes  to  orange  and  yellow.  These 
varying  shades  are  often  distinctly  marked  by  waving 
lines,  imparting  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  a  succession 
of  hrilliant  and  changing  teints,  like  the  hues  of  water- 
ed Silk,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  imposing  effect  of 
the  sculptured  monuments.  Indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singular 
effect  of  rocks,  teinted  with  the  most  extraordinary 
hues,  whose  sununits  present  us  with  nature  iti  her 
most  savage  and  romantic  form ;  whilst  their  bases  are 
worked  out  in  all  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  art, 
with  colonnades,  aiul  pediments,  and  ranges  of  corri- 
dors, adhering  to  their  perpendicular  surface."^  Tins 
play  of  colours  is  strikingly  exhibited,  along  the  paths 
leading  to  the  Deir,  and  to  Mount  Hor. 

In  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  architecture,  -which 
here  astomslies  the  spectator,  two  styles  are  obviously 
predominant,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Roman-Greek ;  or 
rather,  it  is  the  mixture  and  union  of  these  two,  which 

1)  Irby  uiui  Maaglea  p.  423. 
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here  constitutes  the  prevailing  style.  The  former  ii 

principally  seen  in  the  body  ur  laasses  of  the  fa<^ades  ; 
where  the  truncated  pyramidal  forms,  and  the  slightly 
tapering  fronts  and  sides,  remind  one  continually  of  the 
majestic  portals  and  propyla  of  the  Theban  templet. 
The  more  classic  orders  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  coluiims  and  other  ornaments;  aod 
pvermil  also  throughout  in  some  of  the  more  important 
monuments.  But  even  here  all  is  florid  and  overioaded, 
indicating  a  later  ajie  and  a  degenerate  taste ;  when  a 
feeling  of  the  beautilui  still  remained,  but  without  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  This  amalgamation  of  styks 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  prevalence,  first  of  the  R»- 
man  influence  and  then  of  the  Roman  dominion,  w  hich 
penetrated  hither  both  by  way  of  Asia  MiiK»  and 
Syria,  and  also  from  Egypt  This  took  place,  as  we 
know,  about  the  Christian  era ;  and  to  that  period  and 
the  subsequent  centuries,  are  pruliably  to  l)e  ascribed 
the  arciiitectural  skill  and  monuments,  on  which  stran- 
gers now  gase  with  surprise  and  wonder. 

An  interesting  question,  which  occupied  much  of 
our  attention  on  the  spot,  vvasj  liovv  far  these  excava- 
tions are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  sepulchres }  and 
whether  any  of  them  were  probably  intended  as  abodes 
for  the  living  1  I  had  formerly  received  the  impresaioio, 
that  very  many  of  them  were  to  be  so  considered;  and 
indeed,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  city  bad 
been  composed  of  such  dwellings  in  the  clefts  of  die 
rocks.'"  But  after  attentive  observation,  we  could 
.perceive  no  traces  of  any  such  design.  The  smaller 
and  unornamented  excavations,  are  entirely  similar  to 
the  numerous  sepulchres  around  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
one  have  no  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  iB> 
tended  as  dwellings  than  the  other.  Those  with  orna- 
mental fa9ades  have  m  general  a  like  character  within; 

1)  Jer.  slix.  16. 
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many  of  them  have  niches  for  dead  bodies ;  and  even 
soefa  aa  have  not  this  decisive  mark,  exhibit  neverthe* 
less  no  trace  of  having  been  constructed  for  habitations. 
At  a  later  period,  indeed,  they  may  not  improbably 
have  been  thus  used  ]  just  as  the  tombs  at  Thebes  and 
those  in  the  village  of  Siloam,  are  now  converted  into 
dwellings.^ 

The  elegance  of  their  exterior  decoration,  afibrds 
no  ground  for  supposing  the  most  of  these  monuments 
to  have  been  other  than  tombs.  The  abodes  of  the 
dead  were  regarded  in  Egypt,  and  also  in  Palestine, 
with  profound  veneratioii ;  and  were  constructed  with 
even  greater  pomp  and  splendour  tlian  the  habitations 
of  the  living.  Witness  the  tomb  of  Helena  at  Jem* 
salem,  and  the  still  more  magnificent  ones  at  Thebes ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  pyrauiids,  erected  appa- 
rently each  as  the  sepulchre  of  a  single  monarch.^ — 
Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  supposition,  that 
these  excavations  were  intended  in  part  as  dwellings 
for  the  inhabilauts  of  the  place.  The  wide -spread 
ruins  which  are  visible,  attest,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
a  large  and  extensive  city  of  houses  built  of  stone  once 
occupied  this  spot ;  and  the  sepulchres  round  abont 
are  comparatively  less  numerous,  than  those  which  in 
like  manner  skirt  the  sites  of  ancient  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  The  city  which  stood  here,  was  of  itself 
Imilt  ^  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks without  the  neces- 
sity of  our  looking  for  single  dwellings  ia  such  a  situ- 
ation. 

Yet  not  all  these  structures,  I  think,  were  sepul- 

1)  The  interior  of  all  these  2)  So  too  Diodorus  Siculus 

tomlM  is  comparatively  very  amaU.  saya,  in  speaking  of  tfie  E^ptians, 

The  cavema  in  the  country  to-  I.  51 :  Jiottifi  tSp  ftip  nara  xaq 

wards    Dama^us,    which    were  ofxfaq    nataamvSv   ^rrov  f^orrl- 

never  tonabip,  but  always  dwell-  }^ovot,  mi^i  di  tai;  xafoq  vmq^okiiv 

ings,  are  very  capadooa,  affisrding  ov««broiit^«iw»7*iM»/«lkK*  Comp. 

shelter  to  both  the  inhabitants  and  Gcsenius  Comm.  xa  Jesa*  Xiv* 

their  flocks.  See  Seetzen  in  Zaeli'd  18—20.  xxit.  16. 
MonatL  Corr.  XVUl.  pp.  3d6, 418. 
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chral ;  some  ul  the  lan^^er  and  more  splendid  were  more 
probably  temple»  ol  tlie  gods.  The  ikcility  and  beauty 
with  which  the  ornamented  facades  of  moBumeati 
could  be  cculptured  in  the  rock,  might  easily  suggest 
the  idea  of  constructing  fanes  for  the  gods  in  like  hkid- 
ner ;  and  such  excavated  temples  were  not  unknown 
in  Egypt*  Hence  the  site  of  the  beautiful  Khtondi 
was  selected,  directly  opposite  to  the  grand  entranee 
from  the  East ;  the  character  of  its  front  is  decidedly 
that  of  a  temple.  To  the  same  class  probably  belong 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous  eaLcavatious 
in  the  eastern  cliffs;  especially  the  one  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  as  having  arched  substructions  built 
up  in  front,  and  afterwards  used  us  a  Christian  church. 
The  Deir  too,  as  we  shall  see,  has  similar  features^ 
and  appears  also  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  church 
Nothing  would  be  more  natural,  under  the  circum- 
stances, than  to  convert  heathen  temples  of  this  kuid 
into  Christian  sanctuaries;  but  had  they  been  origin 
nally  sepulchres,  such  a  transition  would  have  beat 
less  natural  and  probable. 

Such  w  ere  the  impressions  with  which  >ve  spent 
the  evening  beneath  our  tent  in  Wady  Musa.  Around 
us  were  the  desolations  of  ages ;  the  dwellings  and 
edifices  of  the  ancient  city  crumbled  and  strewed  in 
the  dust:  the  nuiusoiea  ui  the  dead  in  all  their  pris- 
tine beauty  and  freshness,  but  long  since  rilled,  and  the 
ashes  of  their  tenants  scattered  to  the  winds.  Well 
might  there  be  the  stillness  of  death ;  for  it  was  the 
grave  itseii,  a  city  of  the  dead,  by  which  w  e  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Yet  this  impressive  silence  was  not  uninterrapted. 
Our  Arabs  had  slaughtered  the  sheep  we  had  bought, 

1)  E.  i?.  the  tenii)l(.-s  of  Ehsam-  tjpq.  H\irckhnrdt*s  N\ihir»  p.  b^^s. 
balj   Wilkiimon's  Tlicbed  p.  493,     Irby  aiid  Muagles  pp.  ^l',  a7,  ^eq. 
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and  made  themselves  a  feast  They  were  in  high 

glee ;  and  the  Toice  of  singing,  story-telling,  and  mirth| 
soiiniicd  strangely  tiinui  tliese  sepulchres.  Our  Hawci- 
tat  companions  had  given  us  Unday  another  specimen 
af  their  thievish  propensities.  As  we  entered  the  Silc, 
they  contrived  to  throw  into  confusion  the  flock  of 
sbeep  ^vllicll  was  there  feeding,  watched  by  an  Arab 
boy;  and  separating  a  lamb,  drove  it  mto  the  Sik 
along  with  die  one  which  the  Jehalin  were  leading. 
We  were,  in  advance  at  the  time;  and  as  the  wor- 
thies came  up,  they  pretended  that  the  lamb  had 
strayed  away  and  was  following  us  of  its  own  accord. 
It  was  not  till  we  appealed  very  decidedly  to  Sheikh 
Huss&n,  that  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  take  the  ani« 
mal  back. 

Friday,  June  IsL  On  entering  the  high  tabie-iand 
of  the  mountains  yesterday,  we  heard  that  many  of 
the  Ma'l^i  an  Arab  tribe  from  the  sandy  region  of  Ae 
Hismeh/  east  of  'Akabah,  having  been  driven  out  of 
their  own  country  by  the  drought,  Iiad  spread  them- 
selves here  among  these  mountains,  where  the  rains 
had  been  more  abundant.  Our  Arahsofthe  JehUtnfelt 
some  alarm  on  learning  the  presence  of  these  stran* 
gers;  for  although  they  stood  towards  them  in  no  rela- 
tions either  of  alliance  or  hostility,  yet  the  character 
of  all  these  lawless  hordes  of  the  desert  is  such,  that 
when  away  from  home,  where  no  responsibility  would 
fall  on  their  own  tribe,  they  would  not  heiiiUile  to  rol) 
a  passing  traveller  or  caravan.  A  large  encampment 
of  them,  it  was  said,  lay  near  the  way  out  from  Wady 
by  Mount  Hor  to  the  ^Arabah. 

On  awaking  this  nioming,  our  first  informalion  was, 
that  the  Sheikh  of  the  Bedun,  a  clan  of  the  Uaweitat 
who  pasture  in  and  around  Wady  MOsa,  had  arrived  in 
the  night  with  several  armed  men,  in  order  to  claim  from 

1)  See  above^  VoL  I.  p.  356. 
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us  a  Ghtifr,  that  is,  a  tax,  tribute,  present,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called,  for  the  privilege  i>f  visiting  the 
place.   On  looking  out,  we  saw  him  sleeping  by  his 

dromedary  near  the  tent  Supposing  the  matter  would 
be  arranged  without  diihculty,  we  left  the  Sheikh  to 
finish  his  nap;  while  we  went  oat  before  breakfast  to 
impibre  our  time  and  visit  the  Deir,  the  only  remaiih 
iiig  distant  puail  which  we  now  wished  to  examine. 

We  took  as  a  guide  a  shepherd  of  the  valley,  who 
happened  to  be  present;  and  passing  again  .along  the 
brook  through  the  open  area  to  the  western  cliffs,  we 
turned  north  along  their  front  ior  some  minutes,  and 
then  entered  a  narrow  rent  comuig  down  from  the 
W.  N.  W.  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area.  This 
passage  resembles  the  Sik  in  narrowness^  and  in  the 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  on  the  sides ;  but  instead 
of  being  nearly  level,  it  runs  up  very  rapidly  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain.  The  ravine  is  exceedingly 
irregular  and  rugged ;  and  in  its  natural  state  mnt 
have  been  utterly  impassable  in  many  places.  At 
such  points  a  path  five  or  six  feet  in  breadth,  with  steps, 
has  been  hewn  in  and  along  the  walls  of  rock;  this 
continued  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  and  stiU  remains 
in  tolerable  preservation.  After  many  windings  and 
intricacies,  which  no  stranger  would  readily  find  out 
without  ^  guide,  we  reached  the  Deir,  situated  high 
up  among  the  topmost  crags  of  the  mountain,  a  good 
half  hour's  walk  from  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 

The  Deir  is  hewn  out  in  the  perpendicular  face  of 
a  cliff,  one  of  the  groups  which  here  jut  up  out  of  the 
high  table-land.  It  fac^  W.  S.  W.  and  Mount  Her 
towers  in  lone  majesty  overagainst  it,  bearing  S.  W.J 
S.  This  monument  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  the 
Khuzneh ;  its  fa9ade  covering  a  much  broader  surface^ 
though  it  is  probably  not  higher.  The  upper  part  ex- 
hibits a  broken  pediment,  and  has  three  compartments; 
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io  each  of  which  is  a  niche  apparently  iatended  ior  a 
statae.  The  architecture  is  florid  and  not  in  good 
taste;  and  the  whole  in  overloaded  with  ornament 
Yet  tfie  general  effect,  thousrh  less  striking  and  beau- 
tilui  than  that  of  the  Khiizneh,  is  rich  and  highly  im- 
posing in  this  wild  solitude.  Before  it  is  a  large  square 
area  levelled  off  and  obviously  artificial ;  since  it  is 
in  part  built  up  with  walls  like  a  terrace.  In  the  ad- 
jacent cliiTs,  in  various  parts,  flights  of  steps  are  hewn, 
leading  to  the  top ;  and  a  few  plain  tombs  are  seen 
round  about.  The  high  rock  overagainst  this  monu* 
ment,  is  described  by  l^aboide  ;is  having  on  its  top  a 
level  piatioriu,  with  a  line  of  coiumus^  reached  m  Uke 
manner  by  an  artificial  ascent,  and  commanding  a 
wide  prospect   We  did  not  visit  it 

As  in  the  Khuzneh,  so  in  the  Dcir,  the  interior  by 
no  means  corresponds  to  the  splendour  of  the  exterior. 
There  is  here  but  one  excavated  chamber,  a  large 
flqnare  room  perfectly  plain,  with  walls  smooth  and 
unbroken  ;  except  on  the  inner  part,  where  is  a  broad 
arched  niche  a  little  above  the  floor,  with  two  or  three 
steps  leading  to  it  on  each  side;  resembling  very  much 
the  niche  or  alcove  for  the  altar  in  a  Greek  church. 
The  arch  of  lliis  alcove  w  as  appareiilly  once  Ofimr 
mented  by  a  border  ot  some  sort,  fastened  into  a 
groove  cut  around  it,  and  supporting  perhaps  a  cur- 
tain. Over  the  niche,  the  traces  of  a.  cross  are  still 
discernible.' 

The  whole  exterior  aspect  of  the  Deir  is  decidedly 
that  of  a  heathen  temple.  With  this  view  also  accord 
the  broad  esplanade  in  front,  and  the  road  leading  up 
to  the  place,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  with  immense 
labour,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  accoual  Ibr 
such  a  road  to  a  mere  private  tomb ;  and  tliis  of  itself 
seems  to  mark  it  as  a  public  structure.   In  a  later  age 

1)  This  eroif  wu  noticed  by  Mr.  Robert*. 
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it  became  apparently  a  Christian  church,  and  the 

niche  may  perhaps  have  been  then  first  excavated- 

We  now  leturned  to  our  tent  and  breakfasted. 
After  the  general  survey  whicli  we  had  thus  taken,  I 
wished  to  go  once  more  to  the  KhOzneh,  and  then  re- 
turn by  the  upper  range  of  tombs  along  the  eastern 
cliff  above  our  tent.  We  fixed  upon  9  o'clock  a^  ilie 
hour  for  setting  off.  Meantime  Slieikh  Uussan  came 
in,  and  said  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Mdsa  was  there,  de- 
siring from  us  a  Ghiifr.  We  told  him  through  Hussan, 
that  we  were  travelling  with  the  i^'irinan  of  Muhain- 
med  ^Aly,  who  had  abolished  ail  such  exactioas 
throughout  his  dominions ;  and  we  therefore  feit  under 
no  obligation  to  comply  with  this  demand.  Our  reply 
was  perhaps  liiore  decided  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  our  ser- 
vants, that  during  our  absence  the  Sheikh  and  Ids 
attendants  had  conducted  themselves  arrogantly,  or- 
dering coffee  and  demanding  of  them  a  breakfast.  To 
this  last,  the  servants  had  without  much  cereaiouy  d&- 
murred« 

Leaving  my  companion  and  Sheikh  Hiissftn  to  ar- 
range the  matter^  and  taking  with  me  two  of  oar 
Arabs,  I  now  repaired  to  the  amphitheatre  and  the 
Khdaneh,  observing  every  thing  leisurely  by  the  way, 
and  looking  particularly  for  the  tomb  with  die  Grreek 
inscription,  though  without  finding  it.  While  exaui- 
ining  the  Khuzneh,  I  heard  several  guns  fired  at  our 
tent;  but  as  this  is  not  unusual  among  the  Arabs,  it 
did  not  further  excite  my  attention.  I  had  taken  my 
last  admiring  look  of  this  beautiful  structure  from  a 
point  opposite,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sik ;  and  was 
just  about  to  return,  when  I  saw  seven  ragged  wild- 
looking  Arabs  with  guns  coming  up  the  valley;  They 
entered  the  Khilzneh,  to  look  at  it,  as  I  supposed  ;  but 
soon  came  out;  and  seeing  me  with  my  two  attendants 
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at  some  distance,  adTanced  towards  us  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner, until  within  a  few  steps,  when  they  broke  out  into 
the  most  violent  gestures  and  exclamations, ordering  us 
to  return  forthwith  to  the  tent.  As  1  knew  not  what 
it  all  meant,  and  could  not  ask  them,  I  kept  along 
down  the  Talley,  still  searching  for  the  Greek  tomb 
and  lul lowed  by  the  seven  ragamuiiins. 

At  the  amphitheatre  I  met  IMr.  Smith,  who  inform* 
ed  me,  that  the  two  Sheikhs  had  broken  on  the  point 
of  the  tribute.  After  my  departure  the  Sheikh  of  the 
BedCm  had  through  llussan  repeated  his  demand  for 
the  Ghutr;  in  which  he  was  now  backed  by  the  ad- 
Tice  and  solicitation  of  our  own  Arabs.  He  asserted 
that  he  had  authority  from  the  Pasha  to  collect  such 
a  toll,  in  return  for  his  l)eing  held  responsible  to  the 
government  for  the  safety  ol  travellers ;  and  further, 
that  all  former  traTellers  had  paid  his  demand,  and  he 
hoped  we  would  do  so  as  well  as  they.  To  these 
barefaced  1  alsehoods  the  reply  was,  that  if  he  had 
authority  from  the  Fasha,  let  him  produce  it  and  lie 
should  have  all  that  it  allowed ;  that  if  he  had  for^ 
merly  shown  favours  to  travellers  and  they  had  paid 
him  for  it,  let  him  also  first  show  us  some  kindness 
and  civility,  and  he  would  not  find  us  slow  to  make 
him  a  present  in  return.  All  this  intercourse  was  bad 
in  like  manner  through  Sheikh  Huss&n. 

On  if^ceiving  this  last  answer,  the  old  man  rose  in 
a  great  passion,  saying  that  if  we  had  orders  from 
Muhammed ' Aly  he  woald  obey  them ;  but  that  our 
Arabs  had  no  right  to  take  us  away,  and  they  should 
go.  He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  depart ;  and 
talked  of  sending  ibr  other  camels  to  £ljy.  A  great 
quarrel  and  tumult  now  arose  between  our  Arabs  and 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  armed  men  of  the  other  party; 
svvDrds  weiL  diiL\sn  and  guns  fired;  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  blood  would  have  been  immediately 
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shed.   My  friend  left  them  in  the  midst  of  tbetomult, 

and  went  first  to  the  tombs  in  the  eastern  precipice 
and  thence  to  the  theatre,  where  I  liovv  met  liim. 
The  advene  Sheikh,  it  appeared,  had  ai«o  declared, 
that  if  we  would  not  pay,  we  should  see  nothing  of 
Wady  MQsa;  and  had  sent  his  men  to  find  us  ud 
conduct  us  back. 

We  now  together  looked  at  various  tombs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  theatre ;  our  new  protectors"  endea^ 
Touring  to  prevent  us,  and  once  even  taking  hold  of 
our  arms.  We  civilly  shook  them  off,  taking  care 
not  to  strike  nor  to  give  any  occasion  ibr  personal  vio> 
lenee;  which  they  too  seemed  quite  as  equally  anxjoos 
to  avoid.  My  companion  endeavoured  to  proceed 
higlier  up  the  valley,  but  was  stopped  by  force.  He 
now  held  a  long  talk  with  them,  while  I  sat  by  ;  using 
both  argument  and  expostulation,  and  depicting  the 
danger  of  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the  vengc  ance  of 
the  Pasha.  They  of  course  could  make  no  reply  ;  but 
bis  words  also  made  no  impression ;  and  he  might  as 
well  have  spoken  to  the  wind.  We  thought  it  better 
to  return  to  the  tent  and  there  await  the  result. 

Here  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Musa  now  presented 
himself  in  due  form ;  and  to  my  no  little  astonish ineut| 
turned  out  to  be  the  identical  old  Mukeibil  Abu  Zeitdn, 
"  the  Father  of  Olives,"  who  had  caused  all  the  trouble 
to  3Iessrs.  Bankes,  Legh,  and  Irby  and  Mangles  in 
1818  i  pushing  his  obstinacy  at  that  time  so  far,  as  al- 
most to  kindle  a  war  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  oider 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  party  to  Wady  Mite.^ 
I  had  supposed  iiiin  long  dead  ;  as  no  traveller  since  that 
time  has  spoken  of  him  or  appears  to  have  seen  him. 
But  he  now  revived  before  us  in  all  the  obstinacy  and 

1)  Irby  and  Mangles^  Travels    writes  his  name  Magabet   See  his 
pp.  383-'l00.    l.c'jh  underMay  23-    recpnt  work:  Cairo,  Petra,  etc. 
'^fiihf—Ui,  liiimeir  in  A.  D.  1839^    131,  eic. 
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tenacity  of  purpose,  which  had  marked  his  former  char- 
acter;  and  we  knew  henceforth  whom  we  had  to  deal 

with.  He  was  at  present  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty 
years ;  and  had  put  on  a  new  Arab  cloak,  and  a  new 
glaring  yellow  Kefiyeh,  hound  around  his  head  with 
aauaomial  quantity  of  new  woollen  yarn, — ui  abort  his 
gala-dress, — to  do  us  honour.  His  demeanour  was 
eahu  ,  and  he  now  went  over  his  arguments  to  us  in  a 
mUd  tone,  and  we  ours  to  him  in  return. 

He  enumerated  one  and  another  who  (he  said) 
had  paid  him  the  Ghufr,  or,  as  he  called  it,  made 
him  a  present;  and  he  presuiiied  we  were  more  noble 
and  generous  than  any  who  had  gone  before,  and  would 
give  liberally.  When  told  that  as  bearing  the  Pasha's 
Firman,  we  were  free  from  all  such  exactions,  and  that 
moreover  he  was  held  responsible  for  oui  safety  while 
within  his  limits ;  his  reply  was,  that  he  knew  all  this, 
and  on  account  of  this  very  responsibility  he  claimed 
a  present ;  if  the  government  would  relieve  him  from 
this  obligation,  he  would  a^sk  iiuthinef  of  visitors.  We 
told  him,  we  had  been  travelling  through  the  provin- 
ces of  Gaaa  and  Hebron,  where  the  Sheikhs  of  the 
villages,  of  their  own  accord,  bad  always  given  us  a 
guard  around  our  tent,  and  had  never  tliouofht  of  claim- 
ing or  of  hinting  a  wish  for  pay ;  and  that  his  best  way 
would  have  been  in  like  manner  to  have  done  us  some 
favour,  before  be  claimed  any  return.  But  nothing 
iiiade  any  impression  upon  the  stubborn  old  Bedawy ; 
there  he  sat,  tall,  gaunt,  with  thin  and  time-worn  vis* 
age  and  gray  beard,  not  violent  in  gesture  or  manner, 
but  cold,  determined,  and  tenadous  of  his  supposed 
hold  upon  us  as  a  bloodhound. 

His  reiterated  demand  was  for  one  thousand  Pias- 
tres, equal  to  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  from  ourselves ;  and 
for  five  hundred  Piastres  in  addition  from  our  Arabs. 
On  this  last  he  seemed  to  lay  less  sires^s,  as  they  were 
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neij^hbours  and  mi^ht  come  ae^aiii ;  but  as  to  us,  he  evi- 
dently regaxded  us  as  a  windlali  already  ia  his  powex, 
which  he  was  bent  upon  taming  to  the  utmoBi  ad?an- 
tage. 

He  had  made  the  same  demand  of  Bertou  when 
here  a  few  weeks  before.  Lord  Prudhoe,  about  the 
same  time,  he  had  not  caught ;  as  he  came  from  tke 
West,  remained  only  for  a  night,  and  was  off  agaii 
before  the  old  man  had  time  to  pay  his  respects. 
Such  indeed  appears  to  have  beea  Uie  case  with  all 
those  travellera,  who  of  late  years  hare  taken  thii 
place  in  their  way  from  'Akabah  to  Hebron;  their 
visits  have  been  short ;  and  enterins^  by  way  of  Mount 
Hor,  they  have  been  able  to  leave  again  before  nit  >r- 
mation  of  their  arrival  could  reach  the  Sheikh.  This 
advantage  we  had  lost,  by  ascending  the  moantans 
farther  north,  where  our  visit  became  kiiowii  at  once 
to  the  Arabs  around  Dibdiba. — Bertou,  as  he  huuself 
told  us,  had  got  off  by  givmg  the  Sheikh  all  the  nMwey 
he  had  with  him,  less  than  one  hundred  Piastres,  wilh 
a  quantity  of  powder,  soap,  tobacco,  and  the  like. 

The  old  man  appears  not  to  have  been  satined 
with  this  result ;  and  had  now,  on  the  first  intelligence 
of  our  arrival,  come  down  upon  us  by  night  with  some 
twenty  armed  men,  who  already  had  increased  to 
thirty ;  determined  to  have  the  matter  this  time  in  his 
own  hands,  and  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  away 
80  easily.   Against  this  array,  we  could  number  in  aU 
only  thirteen  men,  including  our  Haweitat,  on  whom 
we  could  place  no  dependence  whatever.    Our  Jehi- 
Itn  too,  although  their  interest  was  the  same  as  oun^ 
proved  to  be  men  of  no  nerve ;  Sheikh  Huss&n,  an  easy 
good-natured  man,  had  neither  decision  nor  enertry. 
We  were  thus  really  and  truly  in  the  power  of  Abu 
ZeiiHn ;  and  his  men,  the  worst  looking  set  of  miscre- 
ants we  had  yet  seen,  seemed  not  unwilling  to  exercise 
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this  power^  and  waited  apparently  only  for  a  sigiiai 
to  plunder  us  outright.   But  the  old  Sheikh  was  more 

politic,  and  obviously  kept  them  in  check. 

Alter  long  and  loud  talking,  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  matter  on  the  part  of  Abu  Zeitun  was,  that 
unless  we  paid  his  demand  we  should  see  nothiug  more, 
and  should  return  the  way  we  came.    There  was  also 
again  some  talk  ui  camels  coming  from  Eljy  to  take 
us  back  ;  but  this  seemed  not  to  be  much  insisted  on, 
and  was  rather  a  feint.^   We  now  told  the  old  man 
plainly,  that  in  the  shape  of  GhQfr  we  should  give 
nothing.    If  he  was  in  rebellion  agauist  the  govern- 
ment, we  only  wanted  to  know  it,  that  we  might 
make  our  report  accordingly ;  at  any  rate  we  should 
make  a  report  of  his  conduct  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican Consuls  in  Cairo,  who  would  lay  the  affair  belbre 
the  Pasha,  and  take  measures  that  future  travellers 
should  not  be  thus  exposed  to  exactions.   After  all, 
we  were  now  in  his  power,  and  if  he  chose  to  rob 
or  kill  us  outright,  we  were  ready ;  but  he  must 
abide  the  consequences.   Here  the  matter  rested  for 
some  time. 

It  was  already  past  10  o'clock,  and  we  began  to  be 
impatient  at  this  delay.  Rather  than  give  up  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Hor,  (although  we  had  now  seen  it 
fully  from  below,)  we  thought  it  best  to  tender  to 

1)  Tliis  story  of  other  camels  rights.   Yet  these  daime  are  re- 

reated  ou  a  strict  interpretation  of  laxeil  in  practice,  especially  among 

Sedawln  common  law,  which  *e-  leagued  tribefi ;  eo  that  the  Tawa- 

cares  to  every  tribe  the  right  and  rah  cross  the  territories  ofthe  Hai- 

profit  of  carrying  all  travellers  and  w&t  andTiy^ah  without  question, 

Ireight  within  its  own  territories.  to  take  travellers  to  Gaza  and  He- 

Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  neither  bron.  So  too  boLh  the  'Alawia  and 

the  Jehailn  nor  'Alawtn  have  a  Jeh&Iln  carry  travellers  to  Wady 

ri^ht,  accorrlitig  to  this  law,  to  MOsa;  but  they  endeavour  to  avow 

bring  travellers  to  Wady  Mfiisei,  the  notice  of  the  neighbouring 

any  more  than  to  the  convent  at  Arabs,  and  make  their  visits  as 


Sinai ;  and  the  Tawarah  cannot  short  as  possible ;  feeling  that  they 
^_        L  .1-         ij  are  douw  that  for  which  they  may 

perhape  be  called  in  qnestibiL  • 


do  it,  because  they  would  have 
to  pass  through  the  country  ofthe 
*AMwtDf  and  thus  iovade  their 
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the  old  man  tbiongh  Sheikh  Haaslii,  at  fint|  what  the 
chief  Sheikh  of  the  Jehiltn  had  told  as  woold  be 

enough,  viz.  forty  Piastres.  It  w  as  returned  ;  and  also 
afterwards  eighty,  which  we  offered.  I  would  have 
gone  up  to  one  hundred  Piaatree;  but  the  tenaeiirai 
Sheikh  was  now  m  certain  of  his  prey,  that  he  woaU 
hear  of  nothing  sliort  of  the  full  thousand.  We  there- 
fore concluded,  that  it  would  be  better  on  the  whole, 
as  we  could  not  carry  the  matter  through  by  foroe, 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  return  the  way  we 
came.  The  followers  of  Abu  /eiluu  liad  crraduallv 
increased  to  nearly  tbrty  armed  invu.  including  some 
of  the '  Amm&r!n,  and  a  brother  of  Sheikh  Husein  the 
'Alawy.  Keeping  our  own  counsel,  we  ordered  the 
camels  to  be  loadedj  which  ^^  as  done  without  bm- 
drance  from  any  one ;  and  we  mounted. 

Not  wishing  however  to  giTe  up  the  point  except 
from  actual  compulsion,  we  now  attempted  to  set  off 
on  the  way  to  Mount  Hor,  Sheikh  Hussan  leadinsr  the 
forward  camel ;  but  the  hostile  party  at  a  signal  Irom 
Abu  Zeitto  instantly  closed  around,  and  swords  were 
drawn  and  brandished ;  which  howeyer,  amoog  these 
Arabs,  as  we  had  now  learned,  means  nothing  more 
than  to  make  a  Hourish.  The  heads  oi  our  camels  were 
seized  and  turned  in  the  opposite  direction^  with  ofdeis 
to  go  by  the  way  we  came.  Not  a  step,  my  companioB 
replied,  except  by  force  ;  and  disniouiiLiug  he  sttx)d 
up  belbre  them  and  told  them  :  We  now  knew  them 
to  be  robbers,  and  were  ready  for  them;  let  them  rob 
and  kill  us  if  they  chose,  but  not  a  para  more  of 
money  should  they  get,  than  we  had  oflered  {hem. 
They  replied,  that  not  for  a  para  less  than  a  thousand 
Piastres  should  we  go  to  Mount  Hor.  Our  resolute 
Komeh  next  seized  the  halter  of  the  head-eanel  mni 
tried  to  go  on  as  before ;  but  with  no  better  success. 
He  then  in  great  wrath,  threw  down  bis  gun  and  pis- 
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tol  and  pipe  on  the  ground  before  ihenii  (the  pipe  was 
shivered  in  pieces,)  declaring  them 'to  be  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  calling  on  them  to  take  possession  of  his 
arms  and  all  tliat  he  had. — All  this  however  was  of  no 
avail;  and  we  accordingly,  about  11  o'clock,  turned 
the  heads  of  our  camels  the  other  waj,  and  proceeded 
on  the  path  which  issues  from  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the 
art  a,  leading  close  along  under  the  tombs  in  the  east- 
em  ciifis. 

Our  departure  in  this  manner  seemed,  after  all,  to 
be  wholly  unexpected  to  the  adverse  party.   The  old 

Sheikh  had  reckoned  upun  us  so  surely,  that  tliis 
movement  took  him  by  surprise  and  threatened  to 
thwart  his  plans.  He  detained  our  Arabs  long  in  con- 
mltation;  and  when  Sheikh  Hussftn  at  length  came 
up,  he  brought  an  offer  that  we  might  return  and  stay 
as  long  as  we  pleased  on  paying  live  hundi  ed  Piastres. 
To  this  of  course  we  paid  no  regard ;  being  determined 
not  to  renew  the  negotiation.  At  this  time  our  five 
Haweitat,  whom  we  were  desirous  to  retain  at  least 
for  the  present,  thinking  it  a  favourable  moment  to 
profit  by  our  necessities,  demanded  Uieir  wages,  and 
refused  to  accompany  us  any  further,  except  at  an  ex- 
travagant price.  We  paiil  tlieni  of],  and  let  them  go.  - 
There  now  remained  with  us  only  our  four  Jehalin,  in 
these  mountains  teeming  with  such  ruffians.  But  we 
put  our  trust  in  God,  and  went  forward ;  not  knowing 
but  that  at  any  moment  we  might  be  overtaken  and 
plundered. 

After  we  had  proceeded  for  nearly  an  hour,  a  man 
from  Abu  Zeitiln  overtook  us,  inviting  us  to  return ; 

the  Sheikii  did  nut  wish  us  to  depart  thus;  our  good- 
will was  worth  more  to  him  than  money;  and  we 
might  come  back  and  finish  our  observations  without 
paying  any  thing.   We  sent  word  to  the  effect,  that 

we  had  seen  all  we  desired  in  the  valley ;  thai  he  had 
Vol.  II.  (>9 
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driven  us  awav,  and  we  should  not  return  :  but  should 
make  our  report  to  Cairo.  Alter  another  hour  came  a 
second  mesBenger,  begging  us  at  least  to  wait  until 
the  Sheikh  himself  could  come  up  and  ''get  oar 
good-will,"  which  inrajis,  !)eiDg  interpreted,  to  part 
with,  words  of  peace,  but  get  a  bakhshibli  if  possible. 
We  were  now  on  the  plain  of  Sutilh  Beida,  nearly 
opposite  Dibdiba ;  and  turning  aside  under  the  shade 
of  the  western  precipice,  we  waited  accordingly. 

The  old  maa  came  at  length  on  his  dromedary^ 
and  most  of  his  company  with  him.  Dismounting,  he 
seated  himself  near  us,  repeated  coldly  the  assorance^ 
that  our  good-will  was  dearer  to  him  than  money; 
said  we  might  return  if  we  chose,  and  wliatever  we 
might  please  to  give  him  would  be  acceptable  ;  or,  if 
we  chose  to  go  on,  we  might  go  in  peace.  We  told  him, 
he  was  now  too  late,  and  we  should  go  on ;  and  left 
him  coldly,  without  his  present. — I  proposed  indeed  to 
my  companion,  that  we  should  so  far  put  his  good-will 
to  the  test,  as  to  let  him  give  us  a  guide  to  conduct 
us  to  Mount  Hor  by  some  other  route,  not  leading 
through  Wady  Musa.  But  to  this  uiy  ineud  was 
averse;  thinking  it  better  when  once  out  of  the  old 
man's  clutches,  not  to  place  ourselves  again  in  bis 
power.  We  therefore  reluctantly  gave  up  Mount  Hor, 
and  proceeded  on  our  w  ay,  after  havmg  been  thus  de- 
layed for  about  an  hour. 

The  head  Sheikh  of  the  Jehalln  afterwards  assured 
us,  that  such  an  exaction  had  never  been  attempted, 
nor  such  a  claim  set  up  by  Abu  Zeitun,  before  the  pre- 
sent year;  but  this  has  probably  been  owing,  as  al- 
ready  suggested,  to  the  shortness  of  the  visits  made  by 
travellers,  whose  arrival  did  not  become  known  to  the 
Sheikh.  The  peasants,  it  was  said,  had  sometitnes 
come  around,  and  asked  for  bakhshish ;  and  a  few 
Piastres  had  occasionally  been  given  them.  At  any 
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rate,  we  were  probably  the  first,  on  whom  the  old 
miscreant  had  once  laid  his  grasp,  who  ever  escaped 
from  it  without  yielding  to  his  ticiuandj  and  \ve  re- 
ceived many  conipliments  from  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Je- 
h&lin  and  others  at  Hebron  for  the  boldness  and  ad- 
dress, with  which  we  had  extricated  ourselves  from  his 
power.  We  owed  our  escape,  no  doubt,  to  the  awe 
in  which  he  stood  ol  the  strong  arm  of  Muhammed 
'Aly ;  a  circumstance  of  which  we  did  not  discover  the 
fiiU  extent  until  after  we  had  left  him.  Huss&n  re- 
mained behind ;  and  him  he  charged,  that  the  Jehalin 
should  bring  no  more  Christians  to  Wady  Musa,  with- 
out an  express  paper  with  the  seal  of  the  government ; 
such  a  paper  he  would  obey.  This  means,  of  course, 
nothing  more  than  a  Tezkirah  from  the  governor  of 
Gaza,  under  wiiose  jurisdictiuii  this  region  belongs  j 
or  probably  one  from  Jerusalem  or  Hebron  would  an- 
swer just  as  well* 

We  had  committed  the  oversight  of  leaving  our 
Pirniaii  iimong  our  other  papers  at  Hebron  ;  not  dream- 
ing tliat  it  could  be  necessary  to  us  in  these  mountains. 
But  I  am  since  persuaded,  that  had  we  had  the  Fir- 
mkn  to  flourish  in  the  old  man's  face,  and  more  es- 
pecially theTezkirali  of  Slieikli  8a  id,  which  had  been 
offered  to  us  in  Gaza,^  we  should  have  carried  our 
point  without  much  difficulty.  As  it  was,  this  could 
be  done  only  by  submitting  to  his  demand,  or  by  force. 
To  the  former  we  were  not  disposed,  either  for  our 
own  sakes  or  ibr  the  sake  of  those  travellers  who 
should  come  after  us;  and  the  latter  was  all  on  the 
adverse  side.  We  suppose  it  was  the  same  awe  of 
Muhammed  'Aly,  which  alone  prevented  them  from 
pluuderiug  us  outright;  helping  themselves  to  that 
which  we  refused  them.^ 

1)  See  p.  374,  above.  written  reporf  of  this  whole  affair 

2)  We  ailerwards  presented  a    to  Mr.  Giiddon,  American  Consul 
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Thus  ended  our  Tiflii  to  Wady  Mdsa,  after  we  bad 

seen  unci  accoinplislied  all  which  lay  within  our  origi- 
nal plan,  except  ascendiug  Mount  Hor.  Ailiiougb  we 
might  have  gladij  speut  several  days  in  searching  out 
and  studying  the  wonders  of  the  place,  yet  our  plans 
and  the  advance  of  the  season  called  us  elsewhere; 
and  there  was  nothing  lor  which  I  could  have  wished 
to  return  to  the  valley  itself,  except  to  look  at  the 
few  inscriptions  and  seek  for  others.  I  had  indeed  a 
strong  desire  to  ascend  Mount  Hor,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wide  prospect,  and  in  order  to  take  its  bearlug^  from 
otlier  known  points;  but  chiefly  perhaps  hecause  it  is 
one  of  the  most  definitely  marked  spots  on  which  the 
great  Hebrew  lawgiver  actually  stood, — where  took 
place  the  closing  scene  between  the  propiiet-brolhere, 
when  the  elder  yielded  up  the  ghost  in  the  presence  of 
the  younger  and  of  his  own  son,  *^  and  died  there  in  the 
top  of  the  mount. ^  The  Wely  Neby  Harun  upnii  tlie 
summit,  IS  in  nothing  different  from  oilier  Arab  tombs  of 
Saints,  which  are  so  common  upon  the  mountains  and 
hills  of  Palestine.  There  is  an  inscription  in  Arabic  and 
another  in  Hebrew,  the  work  of  casual  visitors,  and  of 
no  importance  whatever.  These  had  been  copied  by 
Lord  Prudhoe  during  his  recent  visit;  and  we  had 
already  seen  and  read  them  in  Jerusalem.' 


at  Cairo,  whom  we  met  at  Alex- 
andria. Thr^t  gentleman,  no  doubt, 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  future  recurrence  of  such  prac- 
tice!; bat  ia  tbm  remote  corner 
thry  ran  not  he  at  once  HU[)pressed. 
Mr.  Ko!)ertri.tlie  F.iii^lish  arlist,  and 
hiii  party,  wiio  went  to  Wudy  iMiisa 
in  1839,  were  met  by  the  Sheikh 
before  they  reached  the  tpot ;  but 
got  off  with  paying  ttif^f^  linndred 
riastres  instead  of  one  thousand. 
Kinnear*8  Cairo,  Peira,  etc.  p.  137. 
— In  1810,  a  iarije  party  of  sixteen 
individuals,  English,  Americans, 
wad  Germaoi^  making  ujp  a  cara- 


van of  some  fifly  cameU,  visited 
Wady  Mdsa.  together ;  and  paid  to 
the  Arabs  of  the  plao;,  (as  I  am 
informed  by  one  of  the  |>arty,)  not 
leae  than  ae^enty-five  Piutrea  ftr 
earh.  or  twelve  hundred  Piaistres 
in  all,  lor  permission  to  emmine 
the  ruins.  All  such  payments,  oi 
eonree,  serve  to  inereaee  the  difr 
cuities  of  lubeequeDt  traveUerSi. 

1)  Num.  XX.  22-29. 

2)  The  first  Frank  travellers  to 
aacend  Mount  Hor  and  visit  the 
Wely  Neby  HArftn,  were  Irby  and 
Manj^des  ami  their  party  in  J  SIS. 
U  haa  been  86  vera!  times  cteacnM 
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Webadaet  off  from  Wady  Mdsa  at  11  o'clock ;  the 
way  paasing  along  beneath  the  eastern  cliff  and  up 

the  side  of  one  of  the  AVadys  which  enter  from  the 
N.  E.  Then  crossing  one  or  two  similar  Wadys, 
we  reached  the  plain  Sutiih  Beida,  and  came  to  the 
place  where  we  bad  yesterday  bought  the  sheep  and 
sent  forward  our  baggage.  Here  it  was  that  Yve 
waited  lor  Abu  Zeitiin;  and  here  we  left;  him  at  2 
o'clock.  Our  way  was  now  the  same  we  had  come 
the  preceding  day.   A  long  and  tedious  ride  brought 

us  at  5  o'clock  to  the  top  of  the  pass  ot  Neiiicla  ;  vvliere 
we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  wide  prospect 
and  verify  our  former  observations.  The  air  was  now 
serene  and  clearer  than  before,  and  the  view  finer. 

The  junction  of  the  Jerafeh  with  el-Jeib  in  the  'Ara- 
bah,  and  the  cliiT  el-Mukrah  beyond,  were  perfectly 
distinct ;  as  waa  also  the  winding  course  of  the  Jeib 
further  South.  We  descended  the  pass  in  forty>five 
minutes  ;  and  following  down  the  vallies  below,  reach- 
ed the  iower  edge  of  the  porphyry  formation,  where 
the  Wady  turns  down  through  the  lower  limestone 
cliffs.  Here  at  6}  o'clock  we  halted  for  rest  and  re- 

fieshment. 

As  there  would  be  moonlight  until  an  hour  after 
midnight,  our  Arabs  were  desirous  to  push  forward 
during  that  interval  across  the  plain.   They  repre* 

seiited,  and  with  justice,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
get  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  vicmity  of  these 
mountains  thus  teeming  with  ruffians ;  since  although 
we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Abu  Zeitdn  himself,  it 
was  yet  very  possible  that  some  of  his  tribe,  not  satis- 
fied with  our  having  thus  slipped  from  their  grasp, 
might  still  pursue  and  plunder  us  by  night ;  or  that 

within  the  last  five  years ;  but  the  exact.  The  reader  will  find  it  in 
account  of  Irby  anil  Mangles  re-  Note  XXXV,  end  of  the  Vol- 
maios  as  yet  toe  most  definite  and  ume. 
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some  of  the  Ma'az,  hearing  of  oar  departure  in  this 

manner  with  only  four  men,  nii«:ht  also  tin  nk  it  a  sjood 
occasion  to  luilow  and  rob  us,  aad  throw  liie  responsi- 
bility upoQ  the  BedOa.  We  assented  therefore  to  the 
proposal  of  our  guides;  and  that  the  more  readily, 
because  we  wislied,  before  Sunday,  to  escape  from  die 
burning  dessert  ui  the  'Arabah. 

Accordingly  at  ten  minutes  past  9  o'clock  we 
again  mounted ;  and  aided  by  the  bright  moonlight, 
descended  the  stony  islupe  which  skirts  the  western 
base  of  tiie  mountains.  AU  was  still ;  no  one  was 
allowed  to  talk  or  smoke ;  even  the  tread  of  the  camels 
teemed  more  noiseless.  A  man  on  foot  led  the  way ; 
but  lie  sometimes  missed  the  ]):itli  aiiiun^  the  rocks, 
which  the  more  sagacious  camels  readily  recovered. 
Our  object  was  to  strike  obliquely  across  the  'Arabah 
to  the  fountain  el-Weibeh.  Here  was  no  path ;  the 
usual  route  from  the  pass  er-Ruba  y  to  Hebron  leads  by 
ei-V\  eibeh ;  but  that  from  Nemela  crosses  to  the  foun- 
tain el-KhQr&r  further  North.  Our  guides  took  the 
present  course,  partly  in  accordance  with  oar  wish  to 
visit  el-Weibeh  ;  and  |>artly  as  a  blmd  la  case  we 
should  be  pursued.  Our  general  course  was  now 
about  N*  W.  by  W.  After  an  hour  we  left  the  stones, 
and  struck  out  upon  th^  gravelly  desert  plaiUi  inter* 
sected  by  sandy  Wadys  with  sinubs. 

We  were  lu  doubt  at  the  time  whether  we  did  not 
pass  to  the  northward  of 'Ain  el-Buweurideh ;  butabear- 
ing  which  we  took  next  morn  i  n  g,  served  to  show  the  con- 
trary. After  crossing  se\  cral  deep  gullies  ruuning  in 
a  westerly  direction,  we  struck  at  12i  o  clock  a  large 
and  deep  Wady  called  ea-Sik&kin,  and  descending  into 
its  bed,  followed  it  for  some  time.  It  runs  N.  W.  obvi> 
ously  to  join  VVatly  el-Jeib  ;  and  breaks  through  a 
range  of  gravel  hills,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  extending  from  £.  to  W.  across  the 
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'Arabah*   Having  passed  these  hills,  we  left  the  Wady 

and  kept  along  their  northern  base  until  1 J  o'clock. 
The  moon  had  now  gone  down  ;  we  therefore  stopped, 
and  spreadiog  our  canvass  and  carpets  on  the  sand, 
lay  down  to  rest,  and  slept  for  three  hours  peacefully 
and  sweetly. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  EDOM. 

We  had  thus  left  behind  us  the  mountains  of  Edom, 

which  we  luul  seen  in  part;  and  we  should  have  been 
glad,  bad  time  and  circumstances  permitted  us  to  see 
more.  The  structure  of  the  chain,  where  we  saw  it, 
has  already  been  described ;  at  the  base  low  hills  of 
limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  the  lolty  masses 
of  porphyry  constituting  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  these,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular  ridges 
and  grotesque  groups  of  cliffs;  and  again  further  back 
and  liiglier  than  all,  long  elevated  ridges  of  limestone 
without  precipices.  East  of  all  these,  stretches  off  in- 
definitely the  high  plateau  of  the  great  eastern  desert. 
We  estimated  the  height  of  the  porphyry  cliffs  at  about 
2000  feet  above  the  'Arabah;  the  elevation  of  Wady 
Musa  above  the  same  is  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet; 
while  the  limestone  ridges  further  back  probably  do 
not  fall  short  of  3000  feet.  The  whole  breadth  of  the 
niouiiUiiiious  tract  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  east- 
ern desert  above,  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
geographical  miles. 

The  character  of  these  mountains  is  quite  different 
froui  those  on  the  West  of  the  'Arabah.  The  latter, 
which  seemed  to  be  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  high, 
are  wholly  desert  and  sterile ;  while  these  on  the  East 
appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered 
with  tults  of  herbs  and  occasional  trees.    The  Wadys 
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too  are  full  of  trees  and  shmbs  and  flowers ;  while  the 
eastern  and  higher  parts  are  extensively  eultiTated 

and  yield  cfood  crops.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
soil  IS  not  unlike  that  around  Hebron ;  though  the  face 
of  the  country  is  very  different  It  is  indeed  the  re- 
gion of  which  Isaac  said  to  his  son  Esau:  "BefaoM, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  from  above."  * 

This  tract  of  mountains,  south  of  the  district  of  Ke- 
rak  (the  ancient  country  of  Moab),  and  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  Wady  el-Ahsy,  is  at  the  present  day 
spoken  of  as  divided  into  two  districts;  though  we  did 
not  learn  that  this  arises  from  any  regulation  of  the 
government.  The  northern  bears  the  name  of  Jebll, 
*  Mountains;"  beginning  at  ^^  ady  el-Ahsy  and  termi- 
nating towards  the  South,  according  to  Burckhardt| 
at  Wady  el-Ghuweir.^  Yet  the  southern  boundary 
would  seem  not  to  be  very  definitely  assigned;  for 
esh-ShcSbek,  althouirh  it  lies  south  of  that  Wady,  was 
sometimes  spoken  ot  to  us,  as  belonging  to  Jebal.  The 
largest  place  in  Jebal  is  Ttiflleh. 

South  of  Wady  el-Ghuweir  follows  the  district  edi- 
Sh^rah  ;  extending,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  indefin- 
itely towards  'Akabah  on  the  South,  and  including 
properly  Shdbek,  Wady  MOsa,  M a'an,  el-Humeiyimeh, 
and  other  places.* 


1)  GeiLXxm  39;  e(nDp.Ti.87, 

28. 

2)  Travels  p.  410.— This  name 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
€f«bal  (bai)  and  the  Roman  Geba- 

Une,  whiek  Eosebius  and  Jerome 

describe  as  n  pari  of  Idumea,  and 
sometimes  put  for  Iduinea  it^eif. 
Ps.  ixxxii..  8.  Onomast.  arts.  Idur 
mteet,  AUub,  Gethaimy  etc.  Reland 
Palaeit  p.  82-84. 

3)  The  form  esh-Sherah  has  no 
relation  to  the  Hebrew  Seir 


the  ancient  name  of  thia  district. 

The  Hebrew  word  merins  ^hniry* 
and  is  written  with  'Ain,  which 
never  falls  away ;  while  ti^  Ara- 
bic name  nginXSitm  ^a  traeti  regioo.' 
Compare  Gcscnius,  Notes  on 
BurcMinrrU.  p  inr>7.  — Both  Kdr'?i 
and  Abuiieda  apply  the  naine  eeh* 
Sberah  to  ail  the  mouataias  comh 
of  Kerak  as  far  as  to  Allah;  EdrUi 
y^T  Jauberl  I.  pp.  337,  338.  A  bul- 
led. Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohlerp.  li. 
Tab.  Arab.  ed.  Hudeon  pu  VL 
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The  region  el-Hismeh,  the  country  of  the  Ma*&z 

mentioned  above,  was  here  also  described  as  a  sandy 
tract  with  mountains  around  it  on  the  Ka^st  of  'Akabahj 
but  not  itself  a  mountain  nor  a  separate  district,  as 
reported  by  Kurckhardt.  Yet  the  Arabs  wo|ild  be 
very  likely  in  pointins:  out  the  adjacent  mountains  to 
speak  of  thew  as  Jebel  Hismeii  or  Tur  Hismeh ;  al- 
tliough  all  our  guides,  both  of  the  '  Amrin  from  'Aka- 
bah  and  of  the  Haweit&t  from  near  Ma'&n,  uniformly 
denied  the  existeijice  of  any  such  uauie  as  applied  to  a 
mountain.^ 

The  chief  tribe  of  Bedawin  in  the  district  of  Jebal 
are  the  Hejaya.  Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  branch 
of  the  Ka'abineh,  who  dwell  in  the  region  of  Wady  el- 
Ahsy,  and  sow  near  a  well  called  el-Maiih.  They 
urere  now  at  enmity  with  the  Jehalin ;  although  their 
xeUtives  west  of  the  Dead  8ea,  are  the  allies  of  the 
latter  tribe,  and  intermarry  with  them. 

In  the  district  esh-Sherah,  the  Bedawin  are  all 
Haweit&t,  with  a  few  allies.  This  is  an  eaLtensive  tribe, 
broken  up  into  seyeral  subdivisions,  and  dwelling  in 
various  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Those  found 
in  these  mountains  are  divided  into  the  clans  Abu  Ka- 
flhid,  el-J&zy,  el-Bedto,  and  el-'Alawin.  The  last 
properly  occupy  the  region  towards  'Akabah;  the 
JBedun,  as  we  have  seen,  pasture  around  Wady  Miisa. 
The  Sheikh  Abu  Jazy  of  l.aborde,^  appears  to  have 
been  the  head  of  the  division  el-Jl^y;  we  did  not 
leam  ihe  limits  where  they  pasture. 

The  proper  country  of  the  Haweitat  Abu  Rashid, 
is  around  Shobek ;  but  they  were  said  to  be  now  in 
the  xeg^  of  Kecak.  The  spirited  Sheikh  Muhammed 
Abn  Raahid,  to  whose  fidelity  and  perseverance  Irby 

1)  Burckhaidt  pp.  433. 440, 444.         2)  The  Ebn  Jai  zee  of  Irby  and 
Laborde  Voyage  p.  63.  (218.)    Mangles,  p.  381. 
Comp.  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  256. 

Vol.  n,  70 
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and  i\Iangles  and  their  companions  were  indebted  I'ur 
their  visit  to  VV  ady  Musa,  was  the  head  of  this  diri- 
sion.^  He  is  dead,  and  his  clan  were  now  governed  hj 
his  sons. — Closely  allied  with  these  are  the  'AmmazlD, 
who  are  not  themselves  Haucital,  but  a  respectable 
independent  tribe;  although  they  acknowledge  Uie 
Sheikh  of  the  Abu  Rashid  as  their  head.  They  life 
in  the  northern  part  of  esh-Sherah,  and  to  them  be- 
longs 'Ain  el-Bu\vciridch  in  the  'Arabali. 

The  Haweital  live  not  only  among  these  mountams, 
and  along  the  adjacent  eastern  desert;  but  also 
around  Muweilih  and  in  Egypt ;  and  some  are  fimad 
near  Gaza.  The  head  Sheikh  over  them  all  is  Man- 
sur  Ibn  Shedid,  who  resides  at  Cairo,  and  has  been 
already  mentioned.^  Even  the  Uaweitat  who  dwell 
here  and  at  Muweilih,  are  registered  among  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt. — ^The  Bedawin  throughout  these  districts, 
and  also  iurther  north,  were  said  to  be  now  in  a  state 
of  subjection  to  the  Egyptian  government  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  That  of  the  Beni  Stikhr,  the  precede 
ing  year,  was  one  camel  for  every  two  tents. 

In  botli  Jebal  and  esh-Siierali  the  Fellaiiui  a  No  are 
half  Bedawin ;  inhabiting  the  few  villages,  but  dwell- 
ing likewise  partly  in  tents,  like  the  Ta'&mirah  near 
Bethlehem.  Such  are  in  esh-Sherah,  the  Refli'a  liv- 
ing in  and  around  Dibdibii  ;  the  Liyathineh  in  and 
around  Eljy;  the  Kawajifeh  at  a  ruined  place 
of  the  same  name;  and  also  the  Uebihibeh  and 
Beni  Na'fm  dwelling  wholly  in  tents.  Besides  these, 
Biuckhardt  mentions  also  the  Sa  udiyeh  and  the  Ja- 
'ilat.^  The  Feiiahin  of  the  Sherali  are  in  subjection 
to  the  government,  pay  tribute,  and  furnish  sapplies  <rf 
grain. — ^In  Jeb&l  the  Fell&litn  are  in  like  manner  di- 
vided into  several  tribes;  but  we  did  not  succeed  in 

1)  Travels  p.  383,  pcq.    T.o^h         2)  See  the  accotint  of  hisbemf 

May  23d.   Burckhardt  writes  the  appealed  to  as  a  peace-tQaJter,  V'oL 

name  incorrectly  Ibn  Rashid,  p.  I.  p.  207. 
417.  So  too  Mr.  Dogb.  3)  Trav^  pp.  419, 434. 
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obtaining  their  names.  Burckhardt  iiieiitioiis  the  Ja- 
wabireii  as  living  in  Tiitiieh,  the  Beni  Hamideh  in 
el-Busaireh,  and  the  Melahia  at  Shdbek.^  The  Fel- 
Ifths  of  Jeb&l  were  at  this  time  still  in  rebellion  against 
the  government;  and  during  the  last  year,  Sheikh 
Sa'id  of  Gaza,  with  the  Jehalin  and  Tiyahah,  had 
spent  two  or  three  months  in  trying  to  subdue  them. 
They  easily  got  possession  of  the  villages;  but  the 
inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountaius,  wiiere  they  could  not  be  approached. — 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  Jehalin  guides  would 
not  venture  to  take  us  to  Shdbek.^ 

Such  are  the  races  who  now  hold  in  possession  the 
ancient  territory  of  Edom.  This  is  not  the  occ  asion 
to  dwell  upon  the  course  of  events  during  the  many 
intenrewng  centuries ;  yet  a  few  notices  of  the  leading 
changes  which  have  here  taken  place,  will  serve  to 
throw  liglit  upon  the  history  and  character  of  that 
ancient  city,  whose  remains  now  constitute  the  chief 
attraction  for  the  traveller  among  these  mountains. 

In  the  times  of  Scripture  history,  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  coiiiprised  in  the  territory 
of  Moab;  the  northern  border  oi'  wiiich,  towards  the 
Amorites,  was  ultimately  the  brook  Amon,  now  Wady 
el-Mdjib.'  The  southern  border  of  Moab  appears  to 
Ijave  been  the  brook  Zered  ;  at  least  this  is  described 
as  the  limit  of  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  desert^  and  the  point  where  they  passed  over 
into  the  territory  of  Moab,  a  kindred  people.*  The 
features  of  the  country  seem  to  sIjow,  that  this  was 
probably  the  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  now  separates  the 
district  of  Kerak  from  Jeb&l,  and  indeed  forms  a  natu- 
ral  division  between  the  country  on  the  North  and  on 

1)  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Sy-  3)  Num.  xxi.  13, 26.  Judg.  xi.  18. 
ria,  etc.  pp.  405, 407,  41S.  4}  Dent  u.  13,  14,  IS.  Kmn. 

S)  Sm  p.  504  aboiye.  xxi  12. 
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the  Sauth.  Taking  its  rise  near  the  castie  d-Alisy  on 
the  route  of  the  Spian  Haj,  upon  the  high  eastern 

desert,'  it  breaks  down  tliroujjh  the  whc»ie  chain  of 
mountains  to  near  the  S.  K.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
forming  for  a  part  of  the  way  a  deep  chasm.  On  the 
North,  the  mountains  of  Moab  are  high,  and  terminate 
here  in  a  blutr  near  Khanztreh,  which  has  several 
times  been  mentioned,  as  one  of  our  landmarks.  Fur- 
ther South  the  mountains  are  much  lower,  until  tliej 
again  become  high  beyond  Wady  el-Ghuweir. — The 
Israelites  doubtless  passed  W  ady  el-Ahsy  (Zered)  near 
its  upper  end,  w  here  it  would  present  no  difficidty. 

On  the  South  of  Moab,  Mount  Seir,  or  the  territory 
of  Edom,  extended  to  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.*  To  this 
region  Esau  retired  fruiii  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob; 
and  his  descendants  are  said  to  have  succeeded  the 
Horites  in  Mount  Seir,  when  they  had  destroyed  them 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead."*  The  rivalry  of  Ae  patii- 
archs  Esau  and  Jacob,  was  transmitted  to  their  pos- 
terity. When  the  Israelites,  after  many  years  of 
wandering,  arrived  a  second  time  at  Kadesh,  they 
asked  leave  of  the  Edomites  to  pass  through  their 
country  by  the  "  Kinir's  hisrhway,"  (probably  Wady 
el-Gliuweir,)  iu  order  to  reach  Palestine  from  the  £asL 
Leave  was  refused ;  and  the  Israelites  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  return  through  the  'Arabah  to  Elath  ( AOah, 
'Akabah).  and  thence  pass  up  throu^rh  the  niouiiiams 
to  the  eastern  desert,  so  as  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
land  of  Edom.* 

In  later  times  Saul  made  war  upon  the  Edomites; 
David  sulxliied  the  whole  country;  and  Solomon 
made  Eziou-geber  a  naval  station,  whence  he  des- 

1)  Burrkhardt  pp.  400,  401.  3)  Gen.  XZZvi.  &-8.    DcuL  B. 

2)  Deut.  ii.  1-8.    The  laraelites  12,22. 

were  mmpelled  to  proceed  quite  to        4)  Num.  xz.  14-SL    xxL  ^ 
Elath,  in  order  to  paM  around  the    Deut.  ii.  1-8* 
laud  of  Edom. 
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patched  fleets  to  Ophir.^  After  Tarious  itroggles,  tUs 
people  soeeeeded  in  the  time  of  king  Jorara  in  mak« 
ing  themselTcs  again  independent  of  Judah  f  for  al- 
though Amaziah  made  war  upon  them  and  captured 
one  of  their  chief  cities^  Sela  (Rock,  Petra),  changing 
its  name  to  Joktheel ;  and  although  Uzziab  Bia  aoc-* 
ce.ssor  built  Elath  and  restored  it  to  Judah  f  yet 
these  appear  to  have  been  only  temporary  conquests. 
Under  Ahas,  the  Edomites  made  inroads  upon  Judea 
and  carried  aWay  eaptires ;  and  about  the  same  time 
Rezin  king  of  Syria  "  drove  the  Jews  from  Elath  "  of 
which  the  Edomites  now  took  permanent  possession.^ 
AU  this  time  their  metropolis  appears  to  have  been 
Bosrah.* 

From  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  also  know,  that  while  the  kingdcmi  of  Judah  was 
(ast  Terging  to  ruin,  that  of  £dom  became  prosperous ; 
and  joining  apparently  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebu* 
chadnezzar,  aided  in  the  overlhri>w  of  the  Jewish 
state.  In  a  like  degree  the  national  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  Edom,  became  still  more  inflamed ;  and  the 
prophets  uttered  the  strongest  denunciations  against 
that  land.^  During  the  Jewish  exile,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  Edomites  pressed  lor  ward  into  the  ^uth  of 
Palestine,  of  which  they  took  possession  as  far  as  to 
Hebron ;  here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were 
subsequently  attacked  and  subdued  by  the  Maccabees, 
and  compelled  to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 


1)  1  Sam.  ztv.  47. — 2  Sam.  tuL 
14.  1  Chr.  xviii.  11-13.  1  Kings 
zi.  15.-~1  Kings  iz.  2S.  2  Chroo. 

viii.  17,18. 

2)  2  Kings  viu.  20-22.  2  Chr. 
ai.  8-10. 

3)  2  Kings  xiv.  7  2  Chr.  Jxr^ 
11,  12,  14.    2  Chr.  xxvi.  2. 

4)  2  Chr.  XX viii.  17.— 2  Kings 
xvt  6  Keri.  Here  the  Keri  ^'^i^i'^ 


EdomUm  is  to  be  read  instead  ef 
Syrkmt,    The  change  doubfless 

arose  out  of  the  clo^o  resemblance 

of  the  Hobrcvv  n  and  "i. 

5)  is.  xxxiv.  6.  Ixiii.  1.  Jer. 
xUx.13,32.  Am.  LIS. 

6)  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7.  Obad.  1>  scQ* 
Jer.  xlix.  7,  seq.  Ezek.  nv*  Id-le. 
xxzii.  29.  XXXV.  3-15. 
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Jews.^  Iduinea,  which  name  no^v  included  also  the 
aouthem  part  of  Judea,  was  henceforth  governed  by  a 
•iicc€«rioii  of  Jewirii  prefects.  Oneoftheee,  Antipater, 
an  Uiimean  by  birth,  by  the  favour  of  Cassar,  was 
made  procurator  of  all  Judea  ;  and  his  son.  Herod  the 
Great,  became  king  over  the  Jews,  ineludmg  Idumea,* 
luat  before  the  of  Jeruaalem  by  Titus,  bands  of 
Idumeans  threw  themselves  into  the  city,  which  they 
aided  to  fill  with  robbery  and  violence.'  From  this 
time  onward  the  Kdomites,  as  a  people,  vanish  from 
the  pages  of  history ;  and  in  the  next  century  Ptolemy 
limits  their  territory  to  the  region  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea* 

But  while  the  i'^domites  liad  thus  been  ex  tending 
their  limits  in  the  Northwest,  they  had  in  turn  been 
driven  out  from  the  southern  portion  of  their  own  ter- 
ritory, and  Ironl  their  chief  city  itself,  by  the  Naba- 
theans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  the  descendants  of  Nahaioth 
the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael.^  This  nomadic  people  bad 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  desert  Arabia, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  herders  of  Palestine,  and 
finally  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.''  At  w  hat 
period  they  thus  supplanted  the  Edomitea,  in  their 
ancient  possessions,  is  unknown;  but  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  w  ho 
died  301  B.  C,  that  prince,  after  having  seized  upon 
Syria  and  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against  the 
Nabatheans  in  Petra ;  the  first  commanded  by  Athe- 


1)  See  above,  p.  424. 

2)  Jomh.  Ant  XI  v.  1, 3.  m. 
8.  5.  XV.  7.  9.  XVn.  11. 4.— 

Hence  Romnn  writerp  nOrn  speak 
of  the  whole  of  Palestine  under  the 
name  ol"  Iduroea;  sec  R  eland  Pa- 
Itait  pp.  48,  49. 

3)  Jos.  B.J.  IV.  4. 1,5.  VII.  8.1. 

4)  Ptolem.  V.  16,  'JSovftata, 
mttq  iatt  nwiQ.  nno  dtatw:  tov 

Va^Mmw.  Roland.  PalaMt.  p.  462. 


5}  Gen.  xxv.  13.   Isa.  ix.  7. 
6)  Josei^.  Ant.  I.  12.  4,  €f$tm 

notiitq  'Jofiatilov  kSoo*  C^jfr  aX 

(pQaxov  xai9r^xoi'aav  TTooq  r^r  *E^v- 
&Qttr  i9dXaanav  xajofxovot,  JV  a  ^  a- 

n.  X.  I,  Hicron.  Q,iiacst.  in  Gen. 
XXT.  13.  I>io(l  Sic  XIX  94  Set 
more  on  tlie  iNubaLhtuuis,  ui  Re- 
tand  Pil  p.  90,  teq. 
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naeus,  and  the  second  by  his  own  sou,  Demetrius.^  At 
this  time  they  were  still  essentially  nomadiCi  and  had 
apparently  no  king ;  but  they  had  already  begun  to 
engage  in  commerce,  and  seem  gradually  to  have  be- 
come more  fixed  in  their  habits.  In  this  way,  during 
the  following  centuries,  they  grew  up  into  the  king*- 
dom  of  Arabia  Petraea,  occupying  very  nearly  the 
same  territory  wbicb  was  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  ancient  Kdom.  It  probably  took  this  appellation 
from  the  name  of  its  metropolis  Petra*  A  king  of  this 
country,  Aretas,  is  mentioned  as  contemporary  with 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  just  beiore  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  about  166  B.  C.^ 

From  this  time  onward  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  soTereigns  of  Arabia  Petraea,  who  usually 
bore  the  name  of  Arctas  or  Ohodas,  canie  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  Jews  and  Romans  both  in  war  and 
peace.  The  country  and  people  are  often  mentioned 
l>y  Josephus.'  Their  sovereigns  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  measure  de])endenl  on  the  Roman  emperors, 
though  not  directly  subject  to  the  Roman  power. 
Obodas,  six  or  eight  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  a  man  of  indolent  habits,  and  left  the  whole  man- 
agement of  affairs  to  a  favourite  named  Syllaeus.^ 
Tills  latter  demanded  of  Herod  the  Great  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Salome  j  but  his  suit  not  being  successful,  he 
appears  to  hare  become  inimical  towards  Herod,  and 

1)  Diod.  Sic.  XIX.  94-98.  with  Areta^  •  Ant.  XIV.  5.  1.  Dfo 

2)  2  Mace  V.  8.  Cm  XXX V  U.  15.   Two  year* 

3)  Alomnder  Janimenfl  was  de-  later,  about  61 B.  C.  Antipatar  in- 
foated  by  an  Obodas  about  93  B.  C.  daoed  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alezandw 

Antiq.  AlII.  13.  5.    B.  J.  I.  4.4.  Jannacus,  to  take  refuge  with  Are- 

Aiilioclius  Dionyeius  of  Syria  was  tas  in  Pelra ;  Ant.  XIv .  1.  4.  B. 

killed  in  a  battle  in  Arabia,  and  J.  L  6. 2.  In  the  early  part  of  Her- 

Aratas  (apparently  the  victor)  be-  od's  rei^n,  the  kingdom  of  Arabia 


waa  held  by  Malchue;  Ant  XV. 

6.  2. 


15.  1,  2.  B.  J.  I.  4.  7,  8.  In  the 
year  63  B.  C.  Scaurus,  a  general 
of  Pomoey,  overran  Arabia  ai  fiyr 
M  to  Petns  end  tfaea  made  peaef 


4)  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  7.  6.  Strabo 
XVL  4.  34. 
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accused  lum  some  years  afterwards  before  AugusUis 
at  Borne  of  hostilities  and  murders  in  Arabia.  Henod 
however  was  aUe  to  tuni  the  scale  in  his  own  fitvour, 

and  Syllaeus  was  condemned  to  fine  and  pimisluaent.^ 
Meantime  Obodas  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  MuGB»f  who  took  the  name  of  Aretas,  and  was  at 
length  eonfinned  inhis  kingdom  by  Ajogustos;  alAhough 
the  latter  had  at  first  intended  to  bestow  Arabia  m 
Hexod.^ 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Uie  same  Obodas^  thx^e 
or  ibur  yeara  before  the  Christian  era,  that  the  oele> 

brated  expedition  was  sent  by  Augustus  from  Bgypt 
into  Arabia  under  Aelius  Gallus,  the  friend  of  Strabo 
and  then  governor  of  Egypt.  After  various  hindrances^ 
GaUus  arrived  with  his  forces  by  water  at  LMke 
Korae,^  the  emporium  of  the  Nabatheans.  Here  he 
was  kindly  received  by  order  of  king  Obodas  and  liis 
favourite  Syiiaeus,  as  allies  of  the  Romans ;  and  » 
jnained  a  summer  and  winter  to  refresh  his  tnxif% 
who  were  suffering  from  disease.  He  afterwards 
marched  into  the  interir»r,  but  without  visiting  Petra ; 
and  after  great  delay  and  diihculty,  arising  irom  the 
bad  faith  and  treachery  of  Syllaeus^  he  retained 
through  Arabia  Felix.* 

The  next  Arabian  kiuf^  of  whom  we  have  anv 
notice,  is  the  Aretas  mentioaed  by  Paul  as  lord  of 
Damascus,  which  he  then  governed  by  an  ethaarch, 
about  A  D.  38  or  39.*  Josephus  gives  of  him  the  liir- 

1)  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  7. 6.  ib.  9. 2-4.  Romans  in  the  fifth  aii*i  sixth  cen- 
ib.  10.  8,  9.  B.  J.  1.  28.6.  ib.  29. 3.  turies  as  Mohaila;  see  i\'ouu  Dig- 

2)  Joe.  Ant  XYL  9. 4.  ib.  10. 9.  nitat.  ed.  PanciroU  p  816.  Reiani 
XVII.  3.  2.  Palaest.  p.  230.    See  in  genenU 

3)  Atvitij  Ktuf^rj,  Albm  Pas^,  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navig. 
Strabo  XV  i.  4.  24.  Arrian.  Peri-  of  the  Ancient^  VoL  IL  pp.  256^ 
llm  Mark  Erythr.  ed.  Hmbon  p.  S59, 296.  LoDd.  1807. 4» 

11.  ProbaUyat  or  near  Muwei-  4)  Strabo  XVI.i.S2-ai.  Dm 

lih,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cass.  LIII,  29. 

'AkabahjOQ  the  eastern  coast.  This  5)  2  Cor.  zi*  3S.   Comp,  Acts 

place  was  already  known  to  the  iz.  2^  25. 
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tlier  accouiil,  Llial  Herod  Aiitipas  having  espoused  his 
(laughter,  repudiated  ber  in  order  to  marry  Hcrodias ; 
a  step  for  which  he  was  reproyed  by  John  the  Baptist.' 
UpooV  Aret^.  made  7«  ^  H««d  .nd  tLu, 
destroyed  his  army ;  a  judgment  upon  Herod,  as  many 
of  the  serious-niiiided  Jews  regarded  it,  for  his  murder 
of  John.  Viteilius,  then  proconsul  of  Syria,  received 
orders  to  chastise  Aretas ;  but  while  he  was  preparing 
for  this  expedition,  and  had  sent  forward  some  of  his 
troops,  news  came  of  the  death  of  Tiberius;  upon 
which  he  recalled  his  troops,  and  placing  them  in 
winter  quarters,  left  the  province.  It  was  probably 
at  tliib  pei  i(.Kl,  under  the  weak  reign  of  t  a]iguia,  that 
Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  this  supineue^^  made  an 
incursion  and  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  which  he 
lidd  for  a  time  in  the  manner  related  by  Paul.  It 
could  have  been,  however,  only  a  temporary  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.^ 

The  nominal  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Ara^ 

bi.'i.  coiitimied  for  some  thirty  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about 
A.  D.  105,  it  was  ovemm  and  conquered  by  Cornelius 
Palma,  then  governor  of  Syria,  and  formaUy  annexed 

to  the  Ruinau  empire.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  had  early  become 
extensively  engaged  in  commerce,  as  the  carriers  of 
the  rich  products  of  the  East  between  the  Red  Sea 
aud  the  ports  of  the  Phenicians.  In  the  first  expedi- 
tion sent  by  Antigonus,  the  men  oi  i^etra  were  absent 
at  a  mart,  and  Athenaeus  found  in  Petra  a  large  quan- 

1)  MaU.  xiv.  3,4.  Mark  vi.  3)  Dio  Ca^«.  LXVIII.  U, /rari 
17,  18.    Luke  iii.  19.  thv  avthv  rovtov  j^qovov  (A.  U.  C. 

2)  For  a  list  of  the  sovereigat    858,)  mA  ndXf$mq  tit?  Sv^ia^ 

of  Arabia  Petraea,  collected  from  *Af9§Ua9  xiiv  n(>l>q  Im^q^ 

Joaephns.  see  Vincent's  Commerce  ixtt^<aaaTo,  ncU  'Punialtav  vn^xoov 

aud  IVavig.  of  the  Ancients,  Vol.  inoimvnQ.  Amm.  MarcelL  XiV. 

II.  p.  272,  seq.  a  Botropiitt  VIII.  8^  a 

Vol.  11.  71 
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tit  y  of  frank Lnceusc  luxd  myrrh,  and  five  hundred  ta- 
lents of  Sliver.^    Strabo  relates,  that  the  merckandiise 
of  India  and  Arabia  was  traniqported  on  camels  from 
Leake  Kame  to  Petra,  and  thence  to  Rhinocoloim  (d* 
Arish),  and  other  places.'*    Under  the  Romans,  tin 
trade  appears  to  have  become  siill  more  prosperous. 
The  country  was  rendered  more  accessible,  and  the 
paisage  of  merchants  and  carayans  fiu^ilitated,  bj 
military  ways,  and  by  the  establishment  of  milHary 
posts  to  keep  in  clieck  the  predatory  hordes  oi  the 
neighbouring  deserts.  One  great  road,  of  which  traces 
•till  remain,  had  its  direction  northwards  from  Adah 
to  Petra,  and  thence  to  Damascus;  from  Petra abrandi 
went  off  on  the  West  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Jerusalem, 
Askelon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.^  A 
line  of  miQitary  stations  was  established  along  this  road, 
which  served  to  protect  it  against  incursions  from  the 
eastern  desert ;  and  some  of  these  became  the  sites  of 
towns.* 

Early  in  the  fourth  centnry,  the  name  of  Palestine 

was  occasionally  extended  so  as  to  include  this  whok 
region  f  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we 
find  introduced  a  new  division  of  Judea  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  into  PaksUina  Primaj  SecundOf  et  ThrAis. 
The  first  comprised  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  Judea 


1)  Diod.  Sic  XIX.  95.  See 

above  pp.  558.  559. 

2)  Strnhn  XVI.  4.  18,23,  24. 

3)  bee  the  iVuitiiii^cr  Tables; 
and  compare  Kenncll's  Compar. 
Geogr.  or  Western  Asia  I.  p.  89, 
seq.  Ritter  Gesch.  des  Petr.  Ara- 
biens,  in  Abbandl.  der  Berl  Acad. 
1S24.  Hist.  phlL  Kl.  p.  204.  Traces 
of  this  ancient  road  were  Ibond  by 
Laborde  south  of  Wady  Miisa; 
Voyage  d.  62.  f'^l'J.)  North  of 
Wady  Miisa  its  remaina  are  in 
many  places  visible;  see  Burck- 
hardt  pp.  374, 419.  Irby  and  Man- 
glee  pp.  871»  377, 460.  The  latter 


traYeQera  saw  seTeral  mfle-etaaes 

of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  one  of 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  p.  461. 

4)  Thus  in  the  "Notitiae  Di?- 
nitatura"  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
turv,  we  find  "equitae^  statiooad 
at  Mohila,  Aila,  Hauana,  Zodoca- 
tha,  Arindela,  Areopohs,  etc.  The 
Peutinger  Tables  have  Hauara 
and  Zadagatta  on  the  roal 
between  Aila  and  Petra.  See  No- 
titiae  Dignitat.  ed.  Pf\noirr»'f  pp. 
215. 216, 219, 220.  Relaod  Paiaest. 
pp.  230, 231.   Ritter  L  e. 

5)  Ooomait.  arta>  MSak^  Jtm, 
Cadm^  etc. 
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on  the  South,  and  as  far  north  as  to  Samaria ;  the 
ieerad  inclnded  Scythopolk  and  the  North  of  Pales- 
tine ;  while  the  third  comprehended  the  countries  on 
the  East  and  Soutli  of  the  Dead  Sea,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Arabia  Petraea,  and  extended  also  across  the 
'Aiabah  to  the  West^  so  as  to  take  in  Beersheba  and 
Blnsa.'  This  appears  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
an  ecclesiastical  division ;  the  three  PalesUnes  had 
each  a  metropolitan  see,  at  first  Caesarea^  Scythopolis 
and  Petra ;  and  when  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  Je* 
msalem  was  erected  into  a  patriarchate,  these  tluree 
provinces  were  assigned  as  its  territory .'^  Lon<;  before 
this  time,  therefore,  the  Christian  religion  had  extend* 
ed  itself  throughout  the  region;  9nd  it  is  indeed  to  the 
acts  and  records  of  councils  in  the  fourtli,  fifth,  and  nxth 
centuries,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  JVoliliac  oHhe  same 
or  a  later  age,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  chief 
knowledge  of  this  country  during  those  periods,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  names  of  many  episcopal 
cities  from  the  oblivion,  in  which  they  must  otherwise 
have  been  ingulfed. 

How  far  Christianity  had  spread  among  the  no^ 
madic  tribes  of  the  eastern  deserts,  or  whether  like 
those  around  Sinai,  ihey  still  retained  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cetitury, 
the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  began  to  be  propar 


1)  This  divinonn  first  fomul  in 
a  law  promulgated  in  A.  D.  409. 
Le^.  III.  Cod.  Theodos.  de  erog. 
mibt.  Axmon.  <*Luiutaoei  milicee 
et  poaiefionim  vlilitate  oonipeota 
per  primam,  seeandam,  et  tertiam 
Palestinam  hujnsccniodi  norma 
processit."  Reland  Paiaest.  p.  206, 
■eq. — Palestina  Tertia  wa«  some- 
tSimt^  fliliift<t^|[^^  /S^fufflTtf  /  Reland 
Sk  p.  206. 

Z)  iSee  above,  pp.  23, 24.  This 
division  of  Palettioe  rtiiui  through 


all  the  eedesiaatieal  N otitiae ;  Re- 
land  Pal.  pp.  214-226.   The  name 

Arnhiti  was  applied,  at  this  period, 
to  the  country  north  of  the  third 
Faleatine,  niehiding  Medaba,  Heak- 
bon,  Rabbath-Ammon  or  Philadel- 

Stiia,  Gerasa,  Bostra,  etc.  Reland 
.  pp.  217, 219,  223,  226.  Yet  the 
usage  was  not  constant ;  and  some 
writers  speak  of  the  cities  of  the 
third  Palestine  as  still  bclonerinf^ 
to  Arabia}  so  Sozomen  Hist.  Ecc 
Vil.  15.  Rehmdib.p. 
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gated  by  the  sword;  and  soon  united  all  the  Arab 
hordes^  however  distinct  ia  other  respects,  into  one 
great  coamuinity  of  religious  aealots.  In  A.  D.  630 
the  prophet  hinMelf  pressed  forwards  against  the  Bo* 
man  border  as  far  as  to  Tebuk ;  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  several  of  the  Ciiristian  communiUcs  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  to  purchase  ftom  the  conqueror  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges  by  the  payment  af  tribule. 
Among  these  was  Ailaii.^  This  exainple  appears  to 
have  been  generally  followed;  for  four  years  later 
(A.  D.  634),  as  the  tide  of  ccmqnest  continued  to  nril 
on,  the  see  of  Bozrah  in  the  North  made  peace  in  the 
same  manner  with  Abu  Bekr.  al  ter  the  battle  of  Yar- 
muk.^  In  A.  D.  636,  as  we  have  seen,  Jerusalem  itaeif 
submitted  to  the  Muhammedan  sway. 

With  this  conqu^  the  commercial  importance 
and  prosperity  of  the  former  Arabia  Petraea  fell  into 
decay.  Muhamiuedan  empires  arose  and  flourished  in 
southern  Arabia,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Lying  between 
all  these,  this  country  retained  no  independent  exist* 
ence  ;  the  course  of  trade  became  diverted  into  other 
channels;  the  great  roads  of  former  comiuunicauon 
were  abandoned ;  and  the  whole  region  was  at  length 
given  up  to  the  nomadic  hordes  of  the  adjacent  deserts, 
who.sc  ilesceiulaiits  still  hold  it  in  possesi^ioii.^  From 
the  Muhauunedan  conquest  to  the  time  of  the  crusades^ 
not  one  ray  of  historical  light  falls  upon  this  ibigotten 
land!' 

1)  Abulfed.  Ann.  Muslemit  ed.  2)  Abulfedae  Aimal.  ib.  pp.  2^ 
Adl«r,  1789.  Tom.  I.  p.  171.  See    943,  S45.  Rittv  Gesefa.  doi.  Pelr. 

above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  251, 252.  Abal-  Arab.  I.  c.  p,  219. 
feda  mentions  Ailah  and  two  other  3)  Ritter  ibid.  p.  209. 
places  now  unknown.  There  ex-  4)  Unless  it  be  in  the  two  Lain 
iiB  a  pretended  JXphma  Securita-  ecclesiastical  Notittae,  whieh  r«ftr 
Ht  AUemibw,  profeamngr  to  be  a  apparently  to  the  centuries  before 
MLtent  of  Mulianimoil  himself  in  the  crusades,  and  in  which  xht 
mvonr  of  the  Christian.^;  sec  Gib-  name  of  Petra,  the  forin^r  iaotr>v 
bon  Ghap.  L.  Note  under  A.  D.  nolitan  see,  i&  no  longer  luumi  i  Kc- 
680.  bod  Pel  pp.  233, 
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The  invasion  of  the  crusader*?  lei  in,  for  the  moment, 
a  few  faiot  gleams  upon  the  otherwise  total  darkness. 
I>iirtng  the  twelfth  centary  they  penetrated  at  differ* 
ent  times  into  the  regions  east  and  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  held  portions  of  them  for  a  season  in  posses- 
sion. At  this  time  the  wliole  land  east  of  the  Jordan 
was  known  to  the  cnisadets  as  Arabia ;  the  northern 
part  around  Bozrah  they  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the 
r^on  around  Kerak,  Arabi^i  Secunda ;  and  that  fur- 
ther south,  Arabia  Tertia  or  Syria  Sobal.^ 

The  first  expedition  took  place  under  Baldwin  I, 
in  A.  D.  1100.'  Marching  from  Hebron  around  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  by  Segor  (Zoar),  the 
forces  of  the  crusaders  came  in  live  days  through 
the  mountains  with  great  difficulty  to  Wady  Mdsa,  to 
which  they  already  gave  the  name  "  Valiis  Moysi."' 
It  does  not  arjS^ue  hig'hly  for  their  skill  in  biblical  geog- 
raphy, that  they  took  the  adjacent  mountain  with  the 
tomb  of  Aaron  for  Mount  Sinai:  and  the  brook  which 
flows  down  the  valley,  for  the  water  which  came  forth 
when  Moses  smote  the  rock.'*  From  this  valley, 
Albert  of  Aix  relates,  that  they  marched  still  one  day 
fiirther  to  a  city  called  Susum ;  but  as  neither  Fulcher 
of  Chartres  who  was  present,  nor  any  other  historian, 
mentions  tlus  further  expedition,  and  the  name  of 

1)  See  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  96.  Also  4)  Guibcrt  and  Fulcher  1.  c. 
for  Arabia  Prima,  ibid.  c.  47 ;  for  Guibert  however  gives  his  own 
Arabia  Secunda,  Will.  Tyr.Xl.  26.  opinion,  that  the  mountain  is  Mount 
XV. 21;  for  Arabia  Tertia  and  Sy-  Hor.  Fuk  lutr  prides  liim<;(  It'  thnt 
ria  Sobal,  Will.  Tyr- XI.  26.  XVI.  at  this  brook  "equos  adaquavi 
6.  Jae.  de  Vitr.  28.  See  ffener-  meoa."  The  same  error  however 
ally  Marin.  Sanut.  p.  244.  Wilken  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Eusebiut 
G^esch.  der  Kreusz.  IL  p. 616*  111.  and  Jerome;  bcc  Onomast.  art.^>r. 
i.  p.  210.  Being  once  adopted  by  tlie  crusa- 

2)  See  generally  in  the  Geeta  ders,  it  led  them  al^erwards  to  take 
Dei:  Alb.  Aq.  VII.  41,  42.  Fulcher  Ailah  for  Elim  with  the  twelve 
Carn.  23.  p.  405.  Guibert  VII.  36.  fountains  and  seventy  palm-trees 
p.  555.  Anon.  p.  518.  Will.  Tyr.  (Will.  Tyr.  XI.  29) ;  and  alt^o  rnm- 
jL.6.    VV  liken  iu.  II.  p.  88,  89.  pelled  them  to  look  for  and  tiiid  liie 

3>  Geeta  Dei  p.  SBL  WilL  ancient  Petra  farther  towarde  the 
T)rr.Xyi.6.  .  North,  at  Kendr. 
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such  a  city  is  elsewhere  unknown,  the  testimony  of 
this  writer,  who  was  not  an  eye-witness,  seems  to  he 
of  doubtful  authority.  Fulcher  relates,  that  after 
three  days  spent  at  Wady  Musa,  they  returned  by  way 
of  Hebron  to  Jerusalem. 

la  the  second  expedition,  which  took  place  under 
the  same  king  in  A.  D.  1115,  Baldwin  appears  to  hate 
emfled  the  Jordan  and  marched  through  the  whole 
lengLii  of  Arabia  Secunda.  He  was  accompanied  ( mly 
by  two  hundred  knights  and  four  hundred  footmen; 
and  with  this  small  force  he  built  up  in  Arabia  Ter- 
tia,  in  eighteen  days,  a  former  strong  castle  upcm  a 
steep  isolated  hili,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  fertile  in 
com,  oil,  and  wine.  To  this  fortress,  the  iirst  erected 
by  the  Latms  east  of  the  Jordan,  be  gave  the  name  of 
Mons  Regalis  (Mount  Royal).  Arabian  writers  speak 
uf  it  as  Shobek,  wliich  name  it  bears  to  the  present 
day.* — In  the  very  next  year,  A.  D.  1116,  king  Bald- 
win revisited  his  fortress  with  two  hundred  followers ; 
and  advanced  afterwards  as  far  as  to  Aiiah  on  the 
Red  Sea;  of  which  place. he  appears  to  have  taken 
possession.  He  w^ould  have  proceeded  to  the  convent 
of  Mount  Sinai ;  but  was  dissuaded  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  monks." 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Shobek  continued 
to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  Ibrtress  of  the  Latins  m 
this  quarter.  The  lands  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  around 
Kerak,  had  been  granted  as  a  fief  to  the  knight  Ro- 
manus  of  Puy ;  who  was  however  again  dipossessed 

1)  Alb.  Aq.  XII.  21.    Fulch.  2)  Alb.  Aq.  XII.  21.  Fulch. 

Cam.  42.  p.  426.   Gcsta  Dei  p.  Cam.  4a.  p.  216.   Gesta  Dei  p. 

611.   Will.  Tyr.  XI.  20.   Jac.de  611.    Will.  Tyr.  XI.  29.  Wiikea 

Vitr.  28.   Wilken  ib.  II.  p.  402.—  ib.  p.  403.   See  also  aiwye,  YoLL 

See  too  Bohaeddin  Vit.  Salad,  pp.  pp.  187,  252.~AIbert  ofAix  ■nfiiM 

38,  54.    Abulfed.  Annal.  Musi,  ad  to  confound  these  two  expeditioM 

A.  H.  567.   Abuir.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  of  Baldwin;  aiui  makes  him  viait 

Kdhlar  p,  88.  Schultens  Indei  to  tbeRed  Sea  with  only  aoompaiiy  of 

Vit.  Salad,  art.  SjoMbaOun,  .aiztj  Imifhti. 
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of  them,  as  well  as  hm  son  Rudolph ;  in  consequence 
of  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  king  Fulco  about 
A.  D.  1132.*  They  were  now  hestowed  upon  Paga- 
nus  (Payen),  a  nobleman  who  had  been  tlie  king  s  cup- 
bearer* Three  or  four  years  afterwards^  be  erected 
the  strong  fortress  of  Kerak,  on  the  site  of  a  former 
city  which  was  held  to  be  the  ancient  Petra.^  This 
castle  and  that  of  Shobek  continued  tor  many  years 
greatly  to  harass  the  Saracens ;  their  possessors  plun« 
dered  the  rich  caravans  which  passed  m  the  neigh«> 
bouring  route  between  Damascus  and  Egypt  or  Arabia ; 
and  were  able  to  cut  off  all  military  couimunication 
through  the  region.  They  were  therefore  exposed  to 
xqpeated  assaults  fbom  the  Saracen  armies,  both  on 
the  side  of  Syria  and  that  of  Egypt.^ 

About  A.  D.  1144,  in  the  fust  year  of  his  reign, 
king  Baldwin  HI,  being  yet  a  minor,  made  an  expedi* 
tion  by  way  of  Hebron  to  Wady  MOsa,  in  order  to 
recover  a  certain  castle  bearing  the  name  of  ^'  Vallis 
Moysi "  which  had  been  seized  by  tlie  Saracens  with 
the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  On  the  ap* 
preach  of  the  king,  the  latter  betook  themselves  into 
the  castle,  which  was  in  a  strong  position.  The 
Franks  assailed  it  with  stones  and  arrow  s  lor  several 
days  without  success.  They  then  began  to  destroy 
the  numerous  olive-trees,  which  constituted  the  chief 
produce  of  the  region ;  to  save  which  the  inhabitants 
immediately  surrendered  the  fortress.  I  know  not 
what  castle  this  can  have  been,  unless  perhaps  tlie  one 
we  saw  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  northeast  of  Wady 

1)  Will.  Tyr.  XIV.  15, 21.  WU-  were  fiercely  assaulted  in  the  yean 
ken  ib.  II.  pp.  608,  609,  616.  1172,  1182,  1183,  1184,  etc.  See 

2)  WiU.  Tyr.  XIV.  21.  XXH.  generany  Wilken  ib.  II.  p.  61S.  UL 

98.    Wilken  ib.  p.  616.  u.  pp.  150,  20G,  236,  246,  etc. 

3)  Bohaedd.  Vit.  Salndin  pp.  58,  4)  Will.  Tyr.  XV J  H.  Wilkeo 
59.  One  or  both  ol  these  tbrtrcises  ib.  III.  i  208.    See  above  p.  513* 
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la  A.  I).  1182,  liaiiKild  of  Cliatillon,  then  lord  of 
Kerak,  made  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Allah;  and  in  both  the  following  years,  (1 183,  1184,) 
sQBtained  the  terrific  assaults  of  Saladan  against  Kenk 
il.scHV  Ycl  thai  Sultan,  the  year  after  his  recapture 
of  Jerusalem,  becauie  also  master  (iu  1188)  both  of 
Kerak  and  of  Shdbek^  each  after  alongsiege.^  That 
terminated  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  oyer  this  ter- 
ritory. The  fortress  of  Kerak  conlinued  to  be  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Saracens ;  and  iifty  years  later,  its  £mir 
David  was  able  to  seise  for  a  time  upon  Jerusalem.* 

From  that  time  onward  until  the  present  century, 
thick  darkness  ai^ain  rests  upon  tlie  land  of  Edoro. 
Volney  seems  first  to  have  had  his  attention  drawn 
towards  it,  by  the  reports  of  the  Arabs  around  Gasa, 
that  on  the  Southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  within  a  space 
of  three  days'  journey,  tliere  w  ere  upwards  ol  thirty 
ruined  towns  absolutely  deserted ;  in  some  of  w  hich 
were  large  ediQces  with  columns.^  In  A.  D.  1806^ 
Seetzen  penetrated  from  Damascus  as  far  as  to  Kerak, 
and  tlience  travelled  around  tlie  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  did  not  enter  Edom.^  la 
March  1807  the  same  traveller  went  from  Hebirm  on 
the  road  to  Wady  Mdsa  as  far  as  to  the  hill  MadOrali 
not  far  north  of  el-Weibeh  ;  and  while  here,  an  Arab 
from  esh-Sherah  described  to  him  Wady  Musa  and  iU 
remains,  and  gave  him  an  extensive  list  of  the  various 
towns  and  ruins  in  that  region.*  But  it  was  reserved 

5^  Znch's  Monatl.  Coir.  XMTl 
p.  4^  6cq.  Beetzen  heard  ai 
rak  the  name  Bedra  as  of  a  fiacs 
a  day's  journey  further  souUi ;  h. 
p.  431.  But  he  a.hnits.  that  this 
was  told  him  only  in  reply  to  a  di- 
rect inquiry  on  hia  pan  allter  Pe- 
tra;  and  in  the  alwenoe  of  aO  fiar* 
ther  testimony,  no  weight  can  be 
laid  upon  this  information.  See 
the  remarks  in  Vol.  I.  p.  165. 

6)  Ibid.  xvu.  pp.  m-m. 


1)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  237, 
252.— Will.  Tyr.  XXII.  28-30. 
Dohacdd.  pp.  58,  59.  Abulf.  Ann. 
Musi,  ad  A.  H.  580.  WUken  fl». 
111.  ii.  pp.  236,  246. 

2)  Gaiif.  Vinisauf  1. 15.  Bohaedd. 
pp.  Sb,  yo.  Abuir.  Annal.  ad  A.  II. 
564.  WakeniUd.IV.  pp.  244,  245^ 
247. 

3)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p,  470. 

4)  Volney  Voyage  en  Syr.  c 
31.  Tom.  if.  p.  317.  Par.  1787. 
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for  Barckhardt,  first  to  travenie  the  eumiiry  in  1812 
from  Kerak  to  the  southern  Wady  Ghtlrilndel,  and  to 

explm-e  the  ^^■()lu]e^s  of  Wadv  Miisa.  He  was  follow- 
ed in  the  same  direction  in  1818,  by  Messrs.  Bankes, 
JLegh,  Irby  and  Mangles.  Ten  years  later,  Laborde 
and  Linant  first  penetrated  in  1828  from  'Akabah  to 
Wady  Musa ;  returning  by  a  more  easterly  route 
thxougii  the  mountains. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  ancient  towns  whose 
sites  have  been  found  in  this  region,  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here,  preparatory  to  a  more  particular  notice 
of  tlie  metropolis  Petra. 

South  of  Wady  el-M6jib,  and  six  or  eight  miles  N. 
of  Kerak,  are  the  now  unimportant  ruins  called  Rabba, 
about  iiali  a]i  hour  in  circuit,  exhibiting  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  and  several  Corinthian  columns.^ 
This  unquestionably  was  the  site  of  the  Kabbath  Moab 
of  the  early  centuries,  the  Areopolis  of  the  Greeks,  an 
episcopal  see  of  the  Third  Palestine;  wiiich  after  the 
destruction  of  Petra  became  the  metropolitan  city  of 
that  region.  In  still  earlier  times  it  was  the  Ar  of 
Moab,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament* 

In  Kerak  itself  we  have  the  ancient  Kir  Moab  of 
the  Old  Testament;  which  already  in  tlie  Chaldee 
rersion  and  the  Greek  of  the  Apocrypha,  appears  in 
the  form  Kerakka  Moab  and  Characa.*   Under  this 


1)  Seetzen  ibid.  XVIIT.  p.  433. 
Burckhardt  p.  377.  Irby  and 
Mangles  p.  456,  seq. — According 
to  Burcknardt,  the  distance  Irom 
K«rak  ia  three  hours  or  more. 
Irby  and  Maoglee  give  it  at  about 
two  hours. 

2)  Un.  XV.  1.  Nugi.  xxi.  28. 
Hierun.  Comrii.  in  Je*i.  xv.  1,  "  Hu- 
iuB  metropolis  eivitat  Ar,  quae 
hodie  ex  Hehraco  ct  Oracco  eer-  • 
mone  coniposita  Annjiolis  uuncu- 
patur,"  etc.  Ononiast.  art.  Moab: 
**Porro  ipn  dWtae  (Areopolis), 


quasi  proprium  vocabulum  possi- 
dct  Raobath  Moab,  id  e^:t,  g^randia 
Moab."  So  too  8teph.  Myzant. 
See  Heland  Puiaest.  up.  577|  957. 
Geiemua  Comm.  xu  Jesa.  xy.  1.— 


Vol.  II. 


For  its  epit^conal  character,  see  the 
ecclesiastical  Xotiiiae,  R eland  pp. 
215,  217,  compared  with  pp.  22;i, 
226.  Le  auien  Oriens  Chrwt.  IIL 
p.  731. 

3)  Isa.  vr.  1,  Heb.  ajiio 

Chald.  ajt-ioT  Rj-nSj  both  signiTyiiig 

tcall  or  jbrfreif.-^2  Mace.  xii.  17, 
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latter  oame^  more  or  less  corrupted^  it  is  meDtioned  by 
Ptolemy  and  other  writen  both  ecclenasiical  and  pnv 
Itoe,  down  to  the  eenturies  before  the  cnisades.^  The 

crusaders  found  the  name  exLaiit,  and  erected  the  for- 
trois  still  known  as  Kerak.  But  their  kuowledge  of 
aneient  geography  was  here  abo  at  fault;  and  as  ia 
the  West  they  found  the  site  of  Beersheba  at  Beit  Ji- 
brin,  so  here  they  held  Kerak  to  have  been  once  the 
ancient  capital  of  Araliia  Petraea,  and  gave  it  there- 
fore the  name  of  Petra  Deserti.^  They  established 
here  in  A.  D.  1167,  a  Latin  bidiopric  of  Petra,  which 
continued  for  some  years ;  and  the  name  and  title  re- 
mains in  the  Greek  church  until  the  present  day.' 

In  TOfileh  we  may  probably  recognise  the  ancient 
Tophel,  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testaroeai  in  coii> 
nexion  with  the  'Arabah.  The  radical  letters  and  the 
signification  are  the  same  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.^ 

The  place  el-Busaireh,  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters south  of  TQflldif  seems  to  bear  in  its  name  deci- 
sive tokens  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  a  village  of  about 
filty  iiouses  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  whieli  is  a 
•mall  castle.^  The  Arabic  form  Busaireh  is  a  dimin- 
utive of  BuiKah,  the  present  Arabic  name  of  Bosrah 
in  Hauran,  the  Bostra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
wiucii  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  city  oi  the  Cdo- 


1)  Ptol.IV.17.  Reland  Pal.  pp. 
468,  705.  QeMniasCoimn.  m  Jea. 

XV.  1. — For  the  ecclesiastical  No- 
titiae,  see  Roland  pp.  '2\5,*-l]7.  Of 
the  two  later  Latin  Notitiae,  ooe 
has  Karaeh  and  the  other  Kara ; 
lb.  pp.  'iiS,  !S26.  Burckbardi  mis- 
took this  last,  Karn,  for  a  ditlcrent 
name  and  a  distinct  placf;  which 
be  then  hnde  in  el-Kerr,  a  site  with 
raina  loiith  or  Wady  el-Ahsy ; 
Travels  p.  401. 

2)  Will.  Tyr.  XI.  '26.  XV.  21. 
Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  96.  Comp.  above, 
p.  M,  Note  i.  Thie  Ibrm  of  the 
name  the  erusadera  took  from  the 


Vulgate,  which  in  Isa.  xvi.  L  reads 
«  Petra  deserti,"  instead  oTSeb. 
8)  WUL  Tyr.  XX.  3.   Jac  de 

Vitr.  c.  56.  LeQ.iii»*n  OriensChri*! 
III.  p.  1305.  Burckhardi's  Trav.  p. 
167.   See  above  p.  90, 

4)  Dent.  i.  1.  The  identity  ef 
Tophel  and  Tufiirh  afTord.*;  an  ♦  nty 
explanation  of  this  very  ditficoil 
paseuse,  to  which  I  sbaU  agaui  re- 
car.  1  am  indebted  for  ihesii£- 

geetion  to  ProC  Hengsteoberg  sf 
lerlin. 

6)  Burckhardt's  Travels  p.  407. 
Irbj  and  Mangles  p.  443. 
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mites,  though  lying  far  beyoad  the  limits  of  their  ter- 
xitory.^  But  the  name  el-Busaireh  afibrds  reasoa  to 
•uppoie,  tliat  another  Bosrah  lay  here  within  the  pro» 
per  limits  of  Edom ;  and  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of 
thecouutiy.  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  in  Scripture,  Bo^srah  is  so  often  coupled  witii 
the  land  of  £dom  itself;  while  the  prophet  Amoe 
apeakf  of  it  expressly  in  connexion  with  the  land  of 
Teman  or  the  Soutli.*  Further,  both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  mention  a  Bozrah  as  existing  in  their  day  ia 
the  mountains  of  Idumea,  distinct  ficom  the  northern 
Bossrab.'  In  this  way,  as  It  seems  to  me,  we  are  re« 
lieved  from  the  incongruity,  of  supposino;  the  chief  city 
of  the  Kdomites  to  have  lain  at  the  distance  of  several 
days'  journey  away  from  their  territories.^ 

Proceeding  further  South,  we  find  GhiUilndel,  the 
ancient  Arindela,  as  already  described,* — In  Dhana,  a 
Tillage  visited  by  Burckhardt,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  north  of  Wady  el^Gbnweir,  we  piobably 
have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thana  or  Thoana,  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  to  Arabia  Petraea,  and  marked  aiso  ap- 
parently on  the  Peutinger  Tables.^ — ^Sbdbek  corres- 
ponds to  no  known  ancient  place;  though  we  find  in 
the  Old  Testament  both  Shobach  and  Shobek  as  the 


1)  So  GeaeniuB  Comm.  zu  Jet. 
xxzi^.  6.  hex.  Hebr.  art.  rrxa. 
Roaenmaller  Bibl.  Geogr.  TI.  ii.  p. 
23,  aeo.  See  Reland  Pal.  p.  665, 
■eq.  Borckhardt  p  2*26. 

2)  Isa.  xxxiv.  6.  Ixiii.  1.  Jer. 
xhx.  13,  22,  Am.  i.  12,  "But  I 
will  send  a  fire  upon  Teman,  ^s  Inch 
shall  devour  the  palaces  oi  Boz- 

3)  Onomaat.  art.  Bo9w, — The 

conjecture  of  Burckhardt,  that  el- 
Busaireh  is  the  ancient  Psora,  aa 
episcopal  fee  of  the  Third  Pale*' 
tine,  rests  on  an  error  in  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Notitiaei  which  rends 
"Mamo,  Psora,"  In  two  words, 
where  all  the  others  read  Mamo- 


piora  or  Mamap^on;  Reland  p. 
♦217.  romp.  p.  215,  31^  m  See 

Burckhardt  p.  407. 

4)  A  Bozruh  is  once  mentioned 
among  the  cities  of  Moab;  Jer. 
xlviii.  24.  This  was  not  improba- 
bly the  same ;  since  the  posgeesioQ 
of  particular  cities  often  jtassed 
from  one  hand  to  another  in  the 
wars  of  adjacent  tribes.  See  2  Chr. 
XX.  23.  Am.  ii  1.  So  too  Sela, 
Isa.  xvi.  1.  comp.  ^  K.  xiv.  7.  See 
Gesenius  1.  c. 

5)  See  p.  496  above. 

6)  Ptol.  V.  17.  Reland  p.  463. 
The  Pcntin^er  Ttibles  have  Thdr- 
ma,  probably  a  corruption.  See 
Bnrekhardt  p.  410. 
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names  of  persons.* — Ma  an,  the  well-known  town  on 
the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  nearly  east  of  VVady  Mu- 
iB  with  good  reason  aasumed  as  the  probable  seat 
of  the  Maonttes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures."  Abid- 

feda  describes  Ma  an  (from  Ibn  Hauka!)  as  inhabited 
by  the  Ommiades  and  their  vassals? — About  six  hours 
South  of  Ma'iUi  and  Wady  M<lsa,  lies  Usdakah,  a  fine 
fountain,  near  which  is  a  hill  with  extensiTe  rains  of 
an  ancient  town,  consisting  of  heaps  of  hewn  stones. 
Both  tlie  name  and  situation  correspond  to  the  Zodo- 
eatha  of  the  fifth  century ;  which  is  also  marked  in  the 
Peuttnger  Tables,  under  the  form  Zadagatta,  at  eigh- 
teen Roman  miles  south  of  Pctra* 

One  other  town  in  this  region,  el-Humeiyimeh,  is 
described  by  Abulfeda  (quoting  from  Ibn  Sa'id)  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Abbassides.  Its  rums  still  remain, 
and  were  visited  by  Laborde,  on  the  plain  east  of  the 
mountains,  considerably  south  of  the  southern  Wady 
GhQriindel,  and  north  of  the  head  of  Wady  el-Ithra. 
The  ruins  are  very  considerable;  but  without  any 
traces  of  architectural  splendour.  There  was  an  aque- 
duct leading  to  it  for  a  long  distance  from  the  North; 
and  the  place  itself  was  full  of  cisterns,  now  broken 
and  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  a  desert' 


1)  Shobach  rpSttj  2  Sara,  x.  16, 

18.    Shobek  pa-i  Nch.  x.  24.— 

Burckhardt  suggests,  thai  Sh6bek 
may  have  been  the  castle  Carcaria 
orEiisebiufi  and  Jerome,  one  day's 
journey  from  Pctra.  Rnt  this  no- 
tice id  too  indefinite  to  bear  out  the 
mppontion.  Onomast.  art  Osr- 
car.   Burckhardt  p.  416. 

2)  Judg.  X.  12  y^T'o  Maonitea. 
1  Chr.  iv.  41,  nnd  2  (5hr.  xxvi.  7 
tS^5iri3  Mehunims.  They  are  spo- 
ken ol  in  connexion  with  the  Ama- 
lekitea  and  Arabiam.  The  form 
Ma'&n  has  no  relation  to  the  name 
TemaiL  See  SeeUen  in  Zaeh  ib» 


XVlli. p.  381.  Burckhardfa  Trar- 
els  p.  437.  Geeeoiiie  Lex.  Heb. 
art        and  Notes  on  Bordkh.  p> 

1 0G9.  Rosenmflller^  BSbL  Geocr. 

Hi.  p.  83. 

3)  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Koh- 
ler  p.  14. 

4)  Notit.  Dignitat.  ed.  PanciroU 

g 2l6.    Rflanti  Pal.  p.  230.  flea 
urckhardt's  Travels  p.  435. 

5)  Abulledae  Tab.  iSyr.  p.  14 
Laborde  writes  the  name  AmeM; 
Voyage  en  Arab.  Petr.  p.  62-r2l7.) 
— The  Macbert  ol- Abi.]  ofLnborde 
is  probably  the  khur&bet  (ruutf) 
el-^%bld  oT  our  liitas  ibid.  p.  6& 
(S18.) 
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PETRA. 

We  come  now  to  the  celebrated  capital  of  this 

region  in  ancient  times,  called  from  its  remarkable 
position,  The  Rock ;  in  Hebrew  Seia,  in  Greek  Pe- 
tra.^  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  it  recorded  of 
king  Amaziah,  that  he  slew  of  Edom  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took  Seia  by  war,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day."^  The  propliet 
Isaiah  also  exhorts  Moab  to  "  send  the  lamb  to  the 
ruler  of  the  land  from  Sela  to  (through)  the  wilderness 
unto  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion;"  alhuling 
apparently  to  the  tribute  in  sheep  formerly  paid  to 
Israel.^  At  this  time,  therefore,  Sela  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites;  or  .at 
least  they  pastured  their  llucks  as  far  south  as  to  that 
region,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  adjacent  tribes  at 
the  present  day.^ — These  are  the  only  certain  notices 
of  this  city  found  in  Scripture;  and  the  last  of  them 
cannot  be  later  than  about  7UU  B.  C.^ 

About  four  centuries  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  city  was  already  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Petfa ; 
it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Nabatheans,  and 
had  becoiiie  a  place  of  trade.  The  two  cxptditfons 
sent  against  it  by  Anligonus  before  301  B.  C.  have 
been  already  alluded  to.^  In  the  first,  Atbenaeus  took 
the  city  by  surprise,  while  the  men  were  absent  at  a 
neighbouring  mart  or  fair;  and  carried  oil  a  large 
booty  of  silver  and  merchandise.  But  the  Nubathe- 
ans  quickly  pursued  him,  to  the  number  of  eight  thou- 

1)  Heb.  rbo  Sela;  Greek  ^  4)  So  the  Ma  az,  eee  above, p. 

i7/rp«  Petra,  and  also  in  the  plur.  Compare  alio  p.  571,  Note 

oi  li^Tpm  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  ^* 

notices;  Reland  pp.  215,  217,  533.  Judj?.  ii.  36.  and  Isa.  xlii.  11, 

Comn.  the  similar  caae  of  il/Aia  though  sometimes  relerred  to  Uie 

and  httkcu,  ^  Petra,  are  too  indeinite  t» 

Z\  2  Kinn  ziv.  7.  ^  taken  into  the  accouat. 

3)Ita.  xvi  1,  and  Geseniiw  6)  Pagee568,669. 
Comia.  in  loe.  Cknnp.  SKinge  lit.  4. 
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sand  men;  and  falling  upon  his  camp  by  night,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  his  army.^  Of  the  second 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius,  the  Na- 
batheana  bad  previous  intelligence;  and  prepared 
themselves  for  an  attack,  by  driving  theb  iloeks  into 
the  deserts,  and  placing  tlieir  wealth  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  strong  garrison  in  Petra ;  to  which,  ae- 
eordittg  to  Dtodoms,  there  was  but  a  single  approach, 
and  that  made  by  hand.'  In  this  way,  they  succeeded 
in  ballliiig  the  whole  design  of  DeriRirius. 

Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Nabatheans  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  describes  the  capital  as  follows: 
^  The  metropolis  of  the  Nabatheans  is  Petra,  so  called : 
for  it  lies  in  a  place  in  other  respects  plain  and  levtl, 
but  shut  in  by  rocks  round  about,  precipitous  indeed 
on  the  outside,  but  within  having  copious  fouDtains  for 
a  supply  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens.  Be- 
yond the  enclosure,  the  region  i.s  niosUy  a  desert,  and 
especially  towards  Judea/'^  At  this  time  the  city  bad 
become  the  great  place  of  transit  for  the  products  of 
the  East,  and  was  often  resorted  to  by  foreigners.* 
The  philosopher  Athenadorus,  Strabo  s  iVieiitl.  spent 
some  time  in  Petra;  and  related  with  admiration,  that 
he  found  many  Romans  and  other  strangers  residing 
there ;  that  these  often  had  lawsuits  with  one  another 
and  with  the  itih;ibitants;  while  the  latter  lived  in 
peace  among  themselves,  under  excellent  laws.^ 

Similar,  but  more  definite,  is  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
in  the  first  century :  "  The  Nabatheans  inhabit  the  city 
called  Petra,  iu  a  valley  less  than  two  (Rumau)  mdes 

1)  Dioil.  Sic.  XIX.  59.  *Qiif$vov  anotofiov,  ra  4*  ivtoq  xiff^ 

2)  Ibid  XIX.  97,  oSffifc  pMtc  d^^oMvc  «^  ti  wi^^imm  mI 

3)  Strabo  XV' I.  4.  21,  Mtjrnnno'     X'^','^  f{,'ri/toq  ^  ««*  ftmi^tm 

malwi/**rri'  m»T<M  jrin^  ini  x^if^mt        4)  See  above,  ppw  561,  MS. 
t&lla  oftalov     iirmHw,  Mv*kw  41        o)  Strobo  ibiit. 
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in  amplitude,  miROUiided  hj  macceasible  moontainSy 
with  a  ttream  flowhif  through  it."^   About  the  same 

period,  Petra  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the 
capital  of  Arabia  Petraea,  in  all  his  notices  of  that 
kingdom  and  its  connection  with  Jewish  afiairs.^  With 
that  kingdom,  it  passed  under  the  immediate  sway  of 
the  Romans,  diirins^  the  reign  of  Trajan,  ilis  succes- 
sor Adrian  appears  to  have  granted  privileges  to  Petra, 
which  led  the  inhabitants  to  give  his  name  to  the  city 
upon  coins.  Several  of  these  are  still  extant.*  In  the 
fourth  century,  Petra  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
£usebius  and  Jerome  ;  and  in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
Notitiae  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  it  appears  as 
the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Tliird  Palestine.^  Of  its 
bishops,  CJermanus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Se- 
leucia  in  A  D.  359 ;  and  Theodorus  at  that  of  Jeru- 
salem in  A.  D.  536.' 

Bat  Arom  that  time  onwards,  Petra  suddenly  van- 
ishes f  rom  the  pages  of  history.  In  the  two  Latin  No- 
titiae, referring  in  part  to  the  centuries  alter  the 
Muhammedan  conquest  and  before  the  crusades,  the 
name  of  Petra  is  no  longer  found,  and  the  metropolitan 
see  had  been  transferred  to  Kabbah.*^  Whether  Petra 
perished  through  the  ruthless  rage  of  the  fanatic  con- 
querors, or  whether  it  had  already  been  destroyed  in 
some  incursion  of  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  is  utterly 


1)  Plin.  H.  N.  VI.  28  seu  32, 
<(  Ddode  Nabathaei  opptdum  ioco- 
laot  Petram  nomine  in  oonvatle, 

pntiln  njinuH  II  mill.  paB8Uum  am- 
plitudinis,  circumdatiirn  montibut 
inacce««i8  amne  iutertluente.*' 

3)  See  the  referenoet  to  loee- 
phae  above,  p.  559,  and  Note  3. 

3)  Mionnet  Descr.  deMedaiiles 
Antiquenj  Tom.  V.  p.  587.  £ckhel 
Doetr.  Nummor.  vet  If.  p.  508. 
NoIeM  than  eight  c  ins  of  Petra 
are  described,  viz.  three  in  honour 
of  Adrian  one  ol'  Marcus  Auroliut 


and  Verne ;  two  of  Septimitis  Se« 
verus ;  and  two  of  Greta.  Most  of 
them  bear  on  the  reverse  the  in- 
BCription :  lYJ^imKfj  IhT^a  Mt}Tf)6' 
nn/.t;.  For  this  custom  on  the 
coins  of  cities,  see  aix)ve,  pp.  408, 
400,  Note  a 

4)  Oiiomast.  arts.  Petra^  Idth 
maea^  I'hemaif  p\r.  Roland  Pal.  p. 
215,  217.  Bee  ai&o  in  general  the 
art.  Petra  in  Relaod  p,  t26,  mq. 

5)  Reland  Pal.  pp.  933,  53a. 
Le  Quwn  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  726. 

6)  Reland  Pal  yf,  223^  m 
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uoknown.  The  silence  of  all  Arabian  writeni  as  to 
the  very  existence  of  Petra,  would  seem  to  faTour  the 

latter  supposition ;  for  had  the  city  still  retained  it« 
import aiu  e,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  they  sliould 
pass  it  over  without  some  notice,  in  their  accounts  of 
the  country  and  its  conquest  As  it  is,  this  sudden  and 
total  disappearance  of  the  very  name  and  trace  of  a 
city  so  renowned,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  circum- 
stances of  its  history.^ 

The  crusaders,  as  we  have  seen,  found  Petra  at 
Kerak,  just  as  they  also  found  Beersheha  at  Beit  Jib> 
rin  ;  thus  irttroducing  a  coulusion  as  to  Petra,  which  b 
not  wholly  removed  even  at  the  present  day.^  it  was 
not  until  the  reports  collected  by  Seetsen  respecting 
the  wonderful  remains  m  Wady  MOsa,  had  been  veii- 
fied  by  the  personal  discovery  and  examination  of 
them  by  Burckhardt,  that  the  latter  traveller  tirst 
ventured  to  assume  their  identity  with  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea.'  This  identity  n 
now,  I  believe,  admitted  by  most  scholars,  ^^  ho  have 
paid  due  attention  to  the  subject  \  though  still  the  voice 

1)  No  Arabian  writer  mentioos  end  of  the  Volume. — Id  like  maD- 

Petra;  and  ihe  only  ones  who  ner,  the  place  called  by  Arabva 

•peak  of  Wady  MOsa,  so  far  as  yet  writers  eVHijr,  (not  e^Hi^r  *a 

known,  arc  Kazw'inv  in  ihe  thir-  ptone')  has  sometimes  been  misTa- 

teentli  century,  and  ibn  ly&s  fBen  ken  for  Petra;  see  tiie  same  .Note. 
Ayati)  in  ihc  tilLeenth.  Both  tliese         2)  See  d.  570,  above.  AdncJio- 

authors  merely  relate  a  Muham-  mias  p.  1S9.    RaomeHi  Poliictf. 

medan  legt?nd,  according  to  which  p.  424,  seq. 


Moses  died  and  was  hurled  in  this  3)  Burckhardt  p.  431.  Thefir«* 
▼alley.  See  Kazwiny's  Geogr.  published  account  of  Burckbardt't 
Lexicon,  MMer  el-BeUUi,  Cod.  Me.    visit  to  Wady  Mtsa,  eeeins  to  hare 


fol.  80.  Ibn  lyfts  in  his  geogr.  dated  Cairo,  Sept.  12,  1812.  prf»- 
work,  Neshek  d-Ezhdr,  Cod.  Go-     fixed  to  hm  Travels   in  Nubta, 


than.  No.  302.  fol.  926.  Thew  hond.  1819.  But  before  this  ap- 
notices  from  MS8.  in  the  Library  peered,  Ritter  had  already  so|^ 
at  Gotha,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  gcpted  the  identity  of  Wady  Mitsa 
Prof.  Roediger  of  Halle. — For  the  nw]  Petra.  on  the  streneih  of  See- 
forms  Arce,  Arecemc,  Keccin,  etc.  Ivjeii  s  report.s  in  Zach's  MooatL 
assigned  by  Josephas  and  othera  Corr.  XVII.  p.  139.  See  RiUei^ 
as  the  earUest  name  of  Petra ;  as  Erdkonde  To.  II.  pi.  117. 
also  for  the  er-Raklm  of  Arabian  1818. 
writers,  see  Note  XXXVI,  at  tht» 
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of  doubt  is  occasionally  heard,  and  the  site  of  the  same, 
or  at  least  of  a  second  Petra,  is  sometimes  held  to  have 
been  at  Kerak.^ — ^The  arguments  for  the  identity  in 
question,  are  of  a  threefold  nature,  and  all  lie  within 
a  small  compass, 

Firsti  the  character  of  the  site,  as  given  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny  in  the  passages  above  quoted, — an  area  in 
a  valley  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  ^vith  a  stream 
ruauing  through  it,  and  a  single  approach  *  made  by 
hand/  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus,^— corresponds  en- 
tirely to  Wady  Mfisa  as  already  described.  At  the 
same  time,  this  description  is  vvliolly  inapplicable  to 
Kerak,  which  is  a  fortress  and  city  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  high  and  steep  liiU. 

Again,  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  distance 
of  Petra  Irom  botli  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic 
Gulf,  all  point  to  Wady  Musa.  Passing  over  the 
merely  casual  and  indefinite  estimates  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny, ^  we  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Demetrius, 
on  his  return  from  Petra,  nuirched  three  hundred  sta- 
dia, and  encamped  near  the  Dead  Sea.^  This  distance 
is  equal  to  about  fifteen  hours  with  camels;  and  if 
reckoned  northwards  from  Wady  MClsa  along  the  an- 
cient road,  extends  to  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of 
the  sea.  Alter  all,  this  is  doubtless  also  a  mere  esti- 
mate, and  is  if  any  thing  too  small ;  but  at  any  rate,  it 
could  neyer  apply  to  Kerak. — ^More  exactly  is  the  po- 
sition oi  IVUa  laid  dowa  iu  the  Peutinger  Tallies. 
The  distance  is  there  marked  irom  Allah  along  the 

1)  Raiimer*!  Paliit  p.  4S4»  Plinf  at  600 Roman 
eeq.    An  artidfi  in  the  North  miles  from  Gazsu  and  130  fltNn  the 

American  Review  for  Jan.  1S39,  Persian  Gulf;  H.  N.  VI.  28  or  32. 

denies  tlie  ideality  of  Petra  aiid  Here,  as  Celiorius  suggests,  the 

Wady  Miisa,  and  places  the  former  two  numbers  have  prcmably  been 

at  Kcrak.  transpoMd;  CeUar.X^otit.  Urii.  II. 

2)  S,-.' pp.  574,  575.  p.  681. 

S)  fcjtrabo  pifices  it  at  three  or         4)  Diod.  Sic.  XIX.  98,  lvj^a«oy 

four  days'  march  from  Jericho,  t^q  'yiofuktitidoi  kiftp^^. 

Vol.  II.  73 
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ancient  road  toPetra,  by  the  stations  Ad  Dianam,  Prae* 

sidium,  Hauara/  and  Zadagatta,  at  ninet)-iuae  Ro- 
man miles  in  all,  equivalent  to  about  seventy-eight 
and  two  thirds  geographical  miles.'  The  actual  direct 
distance  between  'Akabah  and  Wady  Milaa,  on  a 
Ntraiji^lit  line,  is  about  sixty-four  geographical  miles; 
and  when  we  take  into  account  the  windings  of  the 
way  and  the  steepness  of  the  mountains,  the  eompaii* 
son  is  here  sufficiently  exact*  On  this  route  too,  the 
name  and  site  of  Zadaijatta  (Zodocatha)  still  exist  at 
Usdakah,  about  six  hours  south  of  Wady  Musa.*  Fur- 
ther, the  same  Tables,  although  somewhat  confused 
on  the  North  of  Petra,  yet  give  the  distance  between 
it  and  Rabbali  as  at  least  over  seventy-two  Roman 
miles ;  which  corresponds  well  enough  with  Wady 
Miksa,  but  is  fatal  to  the  idea  of  finding  Petm  in 
Kerak. 

Lastly,  Josephu.'^-  and  also  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
testify  expressly,  that  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died, 
was  m  the  vicinity  of  Petra.^  And  to  this  day  the 

1)  The  Avat^a  of  Ptoiemy,  and  seem,  that  el-IluiDeiyimeh  did  not 
the  Havsiia  of  the  Notitia  Digni-  He  u{x>n  the  great  Roman  md| 
tatom.  Ptol.  Y.  17.  Rekod  PaL  of  which  Leborde  found  traces  fbi" 
pp.  463,  230.  ther  north  upon  tlie  monnrp.m 

2)  The  ibliowmg  is  the  specifi-  3)  The  geographical  position  of 
eation  of  the  Tables :  From  Haifa^  Petre  it  fixed  on  the  aocompan^nng 
XVI  ad  Dianam.  XXI  Praesidio.  map  at  90^  85'  N.  Lat.  and  35^  38^ 
XXII II  Hnuara.  XX  Zadagatta.  9" E.Long. from Gre^nwirh.  Tim 
XVIII  Pctris.  Summa  XCIX.—  Latitude  ia  the  mean  between  ihm 
The  station  '  ad  Dianam'  in  com-  rei»ulting  from  our  routes  aoa  Ixti- 
mon  to  both  the  routes  IVom  Ailali,  horde's.  Moore  and  Beke  give  it 
to  Jcniealem  and  lo  Petra.  It  must  at  30^  19',  which  appears  to  be 
therefore  have  lain  in  the  great  even  less  correct  than  their  obser- 
valley ;  and  the  distance  of  16  Ro-  vations  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron; 
man  milee  from  'Akabah  would  tee  above  p.  432,  Note  2.  VdLLfk 
bring  it  about  opposite  the  Wady  381,  Note  8.  The  Loogitiidaia that 


Drm^  It  about  opposite  toe  waay  sbi^  iNoieas.  'jtneLioagitiiaamtHa 

and  lountnin  o!  Hendis.  It  is  mark-  found  by  a  comparison  of  our  rtratcs 

ed  as  a  small  temple  of  Diana,  with  those  of  Laborde.  ^ee  at  the 

This  point  must  have  been  consid-  end  of  Vol.  Ill,  First  Appeodiz,B. 

erably  north  of  the  mouth  of  Wady  p.  37. 

el-Iihni.   The  Roman  rr^ad  to  Pe-  1)  See  above,  p.  572. 

tra  appears  therefore  to  have  as-  5)  JoRcphus  Ant.  IV.  4.  7.  £a> 

eended  the  mountain  north  of  that  seb.  et  Hieron.  OnomasticoD :  <>> 

Wady;  andtheetationPraeddium  moas  in  quo  mortooe  «M  Aaiea 

is  probably  to  be  sought  in  those  jozta  civitalem  Pftrim*'* 
moutttaios.  It  wouklconsequentiy 
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mountain  which  botii  tradiUoD  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  caae  mark  as  the  same,  still  rears  its  lonely  head 
aboire  the  rale  of  Wady  MOsa.   In  ail  the  district  of 

Kerak,  there  is  no  single  mountain  which  could  in  itself 
be  regarded  as  Mount  Hor ;  and  even  if  there  were, 
its  position  in  that  region  would  be  wholly  incompati* 
ble  with  the  recorded  journeyings  of  the  Israelites. 

These  considerations  appear  to  mc  to  demonstrate 
the  identity  of  Petra  with  Wady  Musa ;  and  also  to 
show  as  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
situated  at  Kerak.^ 

But  how  or  when  the  name  of  Petra  was  dropped, 
or  in  what  age  that  of  Wady  Miisa  was  adopted,  we 
hate  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  crusaders  found 
the  latter  in  current  use,  and  speak  here  only  of  the 
•*Vallis  Moysi.''^  They  also  sjx  ak  of  a  building  on 
the  neighbouring  mountain,  consecrated  to  Aaron  \  but 
they  appear  to  have  discovered  nowhere  any  trace  of 
a  Christian  population.* 

Then  came  other  centuries  of  oblivion ,  and  the 
name  of  Wady  Musa  was  not  again  heard  of,  until  the 
reports  of  Seetzen  in  A.  D.  1807.  During  his  excur- 
sion from  Hebron  to  the  hill  MadQrah,  his  Arab  guide 
of  the  Haweit&t  described  the  place,  exclaiming :  "  Ah, 
how  1  weep,  when  I  behold  the  ruins  of  Wady  M^sa!*** 
The  subsequent  visits  of  Burckhardt,  Irhy  and  Mangles, 
Xaborde,  and  others,  have  put  the  world  in  possession 
of  most  of  the  details  ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  the  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  interest  of  the  place  is  by  no 

1)  For  the  questioo  whether    tery  dedicated  to  St.  Aaron  ^  c.  23, 


ing  Bfl  a  church ;  VII.  36.  p.  565.  tery  on  the  mouotain.  SeeNott 

Another  writer  calls  it  an  "ureto-  XAXV. 

rium;"    Gesta  Dei  p.  581.    Fu!-         4)  Zach's  Munat!.  Corr.  XVII. 

cher  incorrectly  maket  it  a  monaa-  p.  136.   See  abovtt  p.  568. 
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meftiifl  exhausted.   The  scholar  who  should  go  thither 

learned  in  the  lore  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  arts  and 
architecture,  would  be  able,  I  doubt  not,  still  to  reap 
a  rich  harvest  of  new  facts^  iUustratire  of  the  taste, 
the  antiquities^  and  the  general  histcvy  of  this  ranaik- 

able  people. 


Saturday y  June  2d.  As  morning  dawned,  we  rose 
from  our  couch  of  nand  in  the  middle  ol  the  'Arabah; 
and  at  41  o'clock  were  again  upon  our  way  to- 
wards the  fountain  el-Weibeh«  Looking  back,  we 
could  see  the  Wady  through  which  we  had  descended 
from  the  pass  of  Neniela,  bearing  S.  ^5  E.  and  mark- 
ing the  course  we  had  travelled  during  the  daxiuiess. 
We  were  now  more  than  half-way  across  the  '  Arabah ; 
and  continued  to  travel  on  nearly  W.  N.  W.  throogh 
a  rolling  gravelly  desert,  with  rounded  naked  hills  of 
considerable  elevation.  Our  guides  had  usually  in  the 
' Arabah  kept  one  man  ahead  as  a  scout ;  and  now,  as 
we  approached  el-Weiheh,  they  took  double  precan* 
tions  against  any  enemy;  bince  this  and  other  foun- 
tains in  tlie  valley,  are  the  usual  rendezvous  of  wander* 
jug  parties. 

We  came  out,  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  upon  the  h%h 

but  not  steep  ban  k  of  Wady  el- Jeib,  ^^lli<  h  Irtc  sweeps 
round  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  the  west  side 
of  el-'Arabah.  We  descended  into  it  from  the  gravel- 
ly hills,  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  It  is  here  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  and  everywhere 
sprinkled  with  herbs  and  shrubs.  Just  on  its  western 
side,  where  the  land  slopes  up  very  gradually  into  a 
tract  of  low  limestone  bills,  lies  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  oae 
of  the  niosl  import  ant  ^vate^ing-places  in  all  the  great 
valley.  There  are  here  indeed  three  fountains,  issuing 
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from  the  chalky  rock  of  which  the  slope  is  composed. 
Below  them,  on  the  border  of  the  Jeib,  is  a  jungle  of 
coarse  grass  and  canes,  with  a  few  palm-trees,  pre*" 
senting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  fine  verdure, 
but  proving  near  at  hand  to  be  marshy  and  full  of  bogs. 
This  slope  continues  towards  the  Srath,  where  it  be> 
comes  wider,  and  is  also  sprinkled  with  herbs ;  being 
watered  in  winter  by  a  Wady  called  el-Ghamr,  with 
a  small  spring  of  bad  water,  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  south  of  el-Weibeh.  As  we  approached  this 
latter  fountain,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around  'Ain 

el-Ghamr.^ 

As  our  scouts  had  reported  that  tiiere  were  no 
visitors  at  el- Weibeh,  we  proceeded  directly  thither ; 
and  reaching  it  at  7*  Qff^  halted  more  than  two  hours 

for  breakfast  and  rest.  The  three  fountains  are  some 
rods  apart,  running  out  in  small  streams  from  the  foot 
of  a  low  rise  of  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.  The 
water  is  not  abundant ;  and  in  the  two  northernmost 
sources,  has  a  sickly  liue,  like  most  desert  fountains, 
with  a  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  75^  F.  that  of  the  air  being 
about  the  same.  But  the  southernmost  source  consists 
of  three  small  rills  of  limpid  and  good  water,  flow- 
ing out  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  excavation  in  the 
rock.  The  soft  chalky  stone  has  crumbled  away, 
forming  a  semicircular  ledge  about  six  feet  high 
around  the  spring,  and  now  a  few  feet  distant  from  it. 
The  intermediate  space  is  at  present  occupied  by 
earth ;  but  the  rock  apparently  once  extended  out,  so 
that  the  water  actually  issued  from  its  base. — ^We 
could  find  here  no  trace  of  the  remains  of  former 
dwellings. 

'Ain  el-Weibeh  is  situated  just  on  the  exterior  of  a 

1)  See  Burckhardt  p.  446. 
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great  bend  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  here  comes  down 
from  the  8.  by  W.  and  sweeps  round  almost  towards 
iheE.  N.  E.  lii  it,  at  some  distance  below  el- W^bch, 
we  GouId  see  the  rerdure  anmnd  another  place  of 
water,  called  el-Hufeiry ;  the  water  is  found  by  digging 
holes  in  Uie  ground,  is  scanty,  and  fails  in  summer. 

From  this  point,  (at  el-Weibdi,)  jHoont  Hor  la  am 
to  fine  advantage,  towering  in  lone  majesty,  and  pio- 
minent  above  all  the  peaks  which  immediately  skirt 
the  'Arabah;  but  itself  lower  than  the  high  ridgei 
fturther  eaat  Indeed,  as  here  seen,  this  peak,  and  the 
rocky  groups  around  Wady  MCsa  and  next  the  'Ars^ 
bah,  appear  to  belong  to  a  cliaiii  further  we^t  and 
lower  than  the  high  main  chain  of  esh-Sherah.  The 
latter,  beginning  from  Wady  el-6huweir,  and  esB> 
aisting  of  round  summits  and  ridges  without  precipices, 
runs  on  continuously  as  far  south  as  the  eye  can  reack. 
The  lower  masses  of  porphyry,  are  ail  along  marked 
by  a  darit  and  almost  black  appearance.^ 

We  were  much  struck  while  at  el-Weibeh,  widi 
the  entire  adaptedness  of  its  position  to  the  scriptu- 
ral account  of  the  proceedings  oi  the  Israelites,  on  their 
second  arriyal  at  Kadedi.^  TbBce  was  at  KadeiA  s 
fountain,  called  also  Bn^Hisfapat  f  this  was  then  other 
partially  dried  up,  or  exhausted  by  the  multitude ;  so 
that "  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation."  By 
a  nuracle,  water  was  brought  forth  abundantl  j  out  of 
the  rock  Hoses  now  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of 
Edom,  informinfi:  him  that  they  were  "in  Kadesh,  a 
city  in  the  uttermost  of  his  border;"  and  asking  leave 
to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  continue  their 
course  around  Moab  and  approach  Palestine  fiom  the 

1)  The  several  points  seen  from  Wady  el-Ghuweir  8.  SO*  B. 

thefouDiain  el-Weibeh,  bore  as  fol-  Hufeiry  N.  65°  E. 
lowi :  Mount  Hor  S.  25°  E.  Wadv  2}  Num.  c  xx. 
fim  Pan  of  Nemela  8*  60*  B.       8)  Ctes.  liv;  7. 
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East.  This  Edom  refused ;  and  the  Israelites  accord- 
ingly marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died;  and 
then  along  the  'Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea.^ 

Here  at  el-Wetbeh,  all  theie  scenes  were  before 
our  eyes.  Here  was  the  fountain,  even  to  this  day 
the  most  frequented  watering  place  in  all  the  'Arabah* 
On  the  N.  W.  is  the  mountain^  by  which  the  Israelites 
had  formerly  assayed  to  ascend  to  the  land  of  Pales- 
tme,  and  were  driven  back.^  Overagainst  us  lay  the 
land  of  Edom ;  we  were  in  its  uttermost  border;  and 
the  great  Wady  el-Ghuweir,  affording  a  direct  and 
easy  passage  thfough  the  mountains  to  the  table-land 
above,  was  directly  before  us;  while  further  in  the 
South,  Mount  Hor  formed  a  prominent  and  striking  ob- 
ject, at  the  distance  of  two  good  days  journey  for  such 
a  host  The  small  fountain  et-Taiy  ibeh  at  the  bottom* 
of  the  pass  er-Ruba  y,  may  then  have  been,  either  the 
wells  of  Bene-Jaakan,  or  the  Moseroth,  of  the  Israel- 
ites.' The  stations  of  Gudgodah  and  Jotbath  further 
south,  we  may  perhaps  find  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
GhOrtlndel,  and  in  the  marshy  tract  with  palm-trees 
furtlier  towards  'Akabah,  mentioned  by  Laborde  and 
Schubert ;  where  in  winter  at  least  we  might  look  fiir 
''a  land  of  rivers  of  waters"* 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  ei-Weibch  as  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Kadesh ;  and  felt  that  we  were  here  treading 
on  ground  consecrated  by  many  sacred  associadomi*. 
Some  other  circumstances  corroborative  of  the  saiim 

view,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  further  on.^ 

1)  Num.  XX.  M-29.  at  ihc  top  of  the  mountain.  Ono^ 

2)  Num.  XIV.  40-45.   Deut.  i.     mast.  art.  heroth  Filior.  Jac» 
41-4S.  ^)  Dant.  x.  7;  comn.  Nunk 

3}  Nam*  xzziii.  90. 31, 37.  Deut  xxxiii.  32,  33.  See  Laborde^e  Map 

X.  6.    Eusebius  and  Jerome  relate,  and  Voyage  p.  53.  (147.)  Sehu- 

that  the  place  of  the  Beeroth  Bene-  ben's  Heise  li.  p.  399. 

Jaakan  was  stiU  shown  in  their  5)  See  Anther  on:  Approach  flf 

day,  tao  Roman  miltti  from  Petra,  Iha  Ivaelitoi  to  Ftdaatioab 
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Yet  the  surrounding  desert  has  long  since  resumed  its 
rights  i  and  all  traces  of  the  city  and  of  its  very  name, 
have  disappeared.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  which 
shows  Kadesh  to  have  ever  heen  a  place  of  any  size, 
or  oi  any  iinportiiiice,  except  iu  coanection  Willi  liie 
journeyings  oi  the  Israelites. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  pass  of  Nemela,  (Biay 
30th,)  we  were  overtaken  by  a  single  Arab,  who  had 
come  the  same  day  from  'Ain  el-W  cibuh.  From  him 
we  learned,  that  during  the  preceding  night,  while  we 
were  travelling  up  Wady  ei-Jeib,  a  marauding  party 
(Ghtiani)  had  encamped  at  el-Wetbeh,  compoaed  of 
four  hundred  men  on  dromedaries  from  the  Tiyahah, 
Terabin,  Dhullam,  and  'Azazimeh,  going  against  the 
Haw&zim  and ' Anazeh  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Had  we 
not  travelled  during  the  night,  we  might  very  pioba> 
bly  have  fallen  in  with  them.  It  is  these  marauding 
expeditions,  which  render  the  'Arabah  and  the  Ghor 
dangerous  for  travellers.  They  pass  and  repass  fre- 
quently between  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Arabs  <m  the 
East  and  West ;  and  there  is  always  some  risk  of  en- 
countering them.  In  the  present  instance,  such  an 
^counter  would  have  brought  us  into  no  danger ;  as 
those  tribes  are  all  allies  of  the  JehUin^  under  whose 
protection  we  made  this  journey. 

From  'Ain  el-Weibeh  a  travelled  path  eiiier^  iui- 
mediately  among  the  linoestone  hills,  and  proceeding 
about  N.  W.  doubtless  ascendsr  the  mountain  to  the 
region  above.  Our  Jeh&Itn  seemed  not  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  this  road,  being  accustomed  Irom  el-Weibeh 
to  skirt  the  'Arabah  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  as  far 
north  as  to  Wady  el-Khiir&r,  and  then  ascend  by  the 
pass  of  es-Sufah.  But  as  the  buffoon  Muhammed,  who 
had  recently  been  here  with  Lord  Prudhoe's  party, 
professed  to  have  taken  this  direct  road,  and  to  have 
found  it  shorter,  the  guides  concluded  to  follow  it  now. 
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We  left  the  fountain  at  9f  clock,  and  at  once  entered 
among  the  hills,  here  low  and  consiscing  of  chalky 
Btone  and  conglomerate,  without  a  particle  of  vegeta- 
tion.  At  10^'  20',  we  crossed  a  large  \\  ady  called  el- 
Mirzaba,  which  gives  name  to  a  pass  up  the  luountains 
on  the  lefl;^  and  at  11  o'clock  we  came  to  another 
very  large  one  called  el-Muhelleh,  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  the  country  of  the  'Azflzimeh  in  the  same 
mountains.  These  Wadys,  like  those  which  succeed- 
ed, find  their  way  to  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  have  in  them 
many  SeiyU  or  TCilh-trees,  some  of  which  are  very 
large. 

It  now  appeared,  that  our  Arabs  were  afraid  of 
having  taken  a  wrong  road.  The  path  was  evidently 
much  travelled;  but  where  it  led  to,  no  one  seemed 

to  know.  We  therefore  turned  to  tlie  right,  on  a 
(k)urse  about  N.  N.  E.  without  any  track,  in  order  to 
regain  the  path  known  to  our  guides,  descending 
gradually  and  obliquely  among  the  hills  towards  the 
'Arabah.  In  doing  this  we  crossed  several  Wadys, 
of  which  our  Arabs  did  not  know  the  names.  Indeed, 
they  seemed  to  be  quite  lost,  as  if  they  were  entire 
strangers  to  the  region.  We  had  found  it  at  all  times 
difficult  to  get  infoiuiaiioii  iium  them,  owing  partly 
to  tiieir  ignorance,  partly  to  carelessness,  and  some- 
what to  unwillingness.  But  they  bad  become  less 
fcserved  and  more  and  more  communicative,  the  lon- 
ger we  had  been  with  them.  All  Arabs  are  usually 
ignorant  of  the  localities  two  or  three  days  distant 
from  their  own  country;  but  the  general  intelligence 
of  our  present  guides,  was  the  roost  limited  we  had 
yet  met  with,  and  we  never  found  more  difficulty  in 
eiicitmg  information.    Nor  could  we  put  trust  iu  that 

1)  See  abova  p.  SOS. 
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which  they  did  communicate,  without  much  cross- 
ex,aniination  and  other  contirmatory  evidence. 

At  length,  at  1  o'clock,  we  came  down  near  the 
mouth  of  &  Wady  not  far  from  the  'Arabah,  where  was 
a  small  cane-brake  indicating  water.   H&e  we  fdl 
into  the  road  of  which  our  jxuiUes  were  in  search. 
The  spot  is  called  'Ain  el-Mureidhah ;  hut  Uie  Arabs 
said  the  water  was  good  for  nothing,  and  consisted  of 
little  more  than  dampness  of  the  earth.  Following 
iio\v  the  known  path,  we  struck  up  again  N.  N.  W. 
among  the  hills  towards  the  mountains.    We  passed 
the  Wady  Abu  Jer&deh  at  P  55' ;  and  came  at^4S 
to  the  Kuf&flyeh,  a  large  Wady,  which  conducted  ns 
more  into  the  mountains.    Leaving  this  we  cros.sed 
over  to  Wady  el-Khilrar,  which  we  reached  at  3**  2ff. 
Between  all  these  Wadys  are  only  desert  limestone 
hills,  becoming  gradually  higher  and  more  broken 

towards  the  West. 

At  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Kbiirar,  where  it  issues 
upon  the  'Arabah,  an  hour  or  more  east  of  the  point 
^here  we  struck  it,  is  the  fountain  called  *Ain  el-Kbll- 
rftr,  smaller  than  el-Weibeh,  but  having  tolerahle  wa« 
ter,  which  continues  Lhrouc^li  the  year.  As  we  passed 
along  and  over  tlie  hills,  we  could  see  the  verdure 
around  this  fountain ;  and  also  that  around  the  water 
of  Hash  in  the  plain  beyond,  somewhat  Airther  nortL^ 
The  waters  of  the  Kliui  ar  and  all  tlic  Wadys  we  had 
passed,  find  their  way  to  the  Jeib,  apparently  south  oC 
Wady  Hash;  or  in  part,  perhaps,  through  that  Wady, 

Following  up  Wady  el-KhHrftr  §x  about  half  an 
hour,  we  left  it,  and  ascended  by  a  steep  hut  not  iui.g 
pass,  called  the  pass  of  Khur&r.  This  brought  u:$  out 
at  4  o'clock,  not  exactly  upon  table-land,  but  upon  a 
higher  tract  of  country,  forming  the  first  of  the  serend 

1)  See  above  p«  499. 
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in  this  part  is  divided.  This  is  here  perhap^s  lour  or 
five  huodred  leet  lugUer  than  tlie  tract  we  had  left;  and 
lay  before  m  two  and  a  half  hours  m  breadth,  quite  to 
the  base  of  the  next  ascent,  in  which  is  the  main  pass 
of  es-Sufah.  The  tract  runs  up  nearly  froiii  E.  N.  E. 
to  W.  S.  W.  from  the  hills  around  Usdum  and  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Bea,  to  an  indefinite  extent  on 
our  left;  rising  very  considerably  all  the  way,  and 
drained  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh, 
wliich  enters  the  Ghor  at  the  S.  W.  corner.^  The 
bed  of  tills  Wady  lies  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tract| 
nearer  the  base  of  the  next  ascent  The  surface  Is 
here  broken,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  like  that 
of  the  lower  rejjion  hehiiid  us.  At  the  distance  of  an 
liour  or  two  further  south,  a  ridge  begins  on  the  front 
or  8.  £.  part  of  this  higher  tract,  and  runs  off  parallel 
to  the  next  chain ;  the  head  of  Wady  eUFikreh  being 
far  up  between  them  in  the  S.  W. — M  c  soon  struck 
upon  a  small  Wady,  called  diminutively  Wudey  Sik; 
which  after  we  had  followed  it  for  a  while,  ran  off  on 
the  right  towards  the  'Arabah.  After  this,  all  the 
smaller  Wadys  ran  towards  the  Fikreh ;  and  the 
country  just  here  was  less  broken  than  towards  the 
left. 

1[?he  mountain  before  ns,  forming  the  next  step  of 

the  ascent,  presented  a  formidable  barrier, — a  naked 
liiiiestone  ridge,  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height^ 
and  very  steep.  Three  passes  up  this  mountain  weie 
pointed  out>  viz.  that  of  es-Siilah  directly  before  us; 
on  the  right,  not  far  off,  another,  es-Sufey ;  and  on  the 
left  at  some  disUmce  Liie  third,  called  el-Yenieii,  lead- 
ing up  through  a  deep  rent  known  as  Wady  el-Ye- 
men.  This  chasm  cleaves  the  mountain  to  its  base; 
and  here  the  higher  portion  of  the  ridge  may  be  said 

1)  3ee  above  p.  4d4 
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to  teiminate ;  for  altliough  it  continues  to  nm  on  &r 

to  the  S.  W.  yet  it  is  there  lower  and  less  steep.  The 
Wady  el-Yemea  brings  down  apparently,  in  Uie  raiaj 
geasotti  Urge  quantitiea  of  water  from  the  regioiis 
aboTe  into  the  Fikreh.  At  the  top  of  this  pass,  water 
is  luuiul  iii  j)its.  \^  hicii  is  i^oiul  luid  never  fails. 

Fifteen  miuuies  bciore  we  reached  the  Fikreh,  a 
road  fell  inlo  oura  (at  5^  50')  coming  up  directly  ttim 
*Am  eUKhtir&r.  The  spot  was  marked  by  an  unnaml 
liuiiibcr  of  beaps  of  stones.  Immediately  afterwards,, 
a  path  apparently  much  travelled,  went  oil  towards 
the  left,  leading  to  the  pass  el-Yemen.  A  branch  ctf 
it  was  said  to  take  a  course  still  more  to  the  left,  so  as 
to  keep  along  up  the  Fikreh  for  some  time,  and  then 
ascend  the  mountain  further  in  the  S.  W.  wliere  ii  is 
lower  and  less  difficult.  This  circuitous  road  is  called 
el-Uaudeh,  and  is  usually  taken  with  loaded  animals; 
since  it  escapes  the  steep  ascent.  The  roads  which 
lead  up  all  tlie.se  passes,  fall  uilo  each  other  again  in 
the  country  above,  as  we  shall  see.  Yet  a  track 
would  seem  to*  proceed  directly  from  the  ascent  of  tlie 
Haudeh  to  Gassa;  and  on  this,  so  far  as  we  cddd 
learn,  perhaps  m  the  next  chain  of  mountains,  is  pro- 
bably the  pass  called  ei-Ghanb^  of  which  we  seTerai 
times  heard.^ 

The  road  which  immediately  enters  the  hills  from 
el-Weibeh,  ajul  which  we  had  at  first  taken,  seems  to 
ascend  more  in  the  South  to  this  higher  tract,  on  which 
we  now  were.  Lord  Lindsay  appears  to  have  foir 
lowed  it  with  Sheikh  Husem  of  the  'Alawtn ;  and  he 
relates,  that  at  seven  hours  from  el-Weibeh,  a  path 
went  off  on  the  left  to  Gaza,  while  he  and  bis  party 
kept  on  and  ascended  the  pass  es-Sdfah.  This  Gasa 
road  probably  joined  the  Haudeh  as  above  described. 
An  hour  north  of  the  fork  of  the  same  road^,  the  party 

l)8«e  VoLI.p.m 
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had  on  their  left  the  isolated  chalky  hill  or  mountaiii 
of  Madiirah;  imder  which,  their  guides  said,  God  once 
cnuhed  a  Tillage  for  its  Tices.' 

This  mountain,  so  remarkable  in  its  appearance, 
we  too  had  seen  upon  our  left  at  the  distance  of  about 
an  hour,  ever  since  we  came  out  upon  this  higher  tract, 
rising  alone  like  a  lofty  citadel  on  the  eastern  hank  of 
Wady  el-Fikreh.  Sheikh  Hussan  related  of  it,  that 
a  city  once  slood  there ;  but  God  was  provoked  at  the 
inhabitants  and  slew  them,  and  destroyed  their  city 
with  stones  from  heaven.  He  could  not  say,  however, 
whether  there  were  now  any  ruins  on  or  near  it.* — 
This  question,  as  I  have  since  Ibund,  had  been  already 
determined  by  Seetzen  thirty-one  years  before.  Be- 
ing at  Hebron  in  March,  1807,  he  was  told  of  this 
mountain,  and  of  the  city  Madttrah  which  once  stood 
upon  it,  but  was  now  by  the  vengeance  of  God  buried 
beneath  it ;  there  were  also  said  to  be  round  about  it 
many  human  bodies  turned  to  stone.  Thinking  to 
find  here  something  which  might  illustrate  the  pillar 
of  salt,  Seetzen  travelled  hither  with  guides  of  the 
Haweitat  frpm  esh-8herah;  descending,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  pass  el- Yemen.  He  examined  the  moun- 
tain carefully ;  but  no  trace  of  ruins  was  to  be  found ; 
and  instead  of  petrified  human  bodies,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  small  plain  covered  with  round,  conical, 
cylindrical,  and  lens^shaped  stones,  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  head,  composed  of  limestone  mixed  with  sand. 
It  was  to  make  up  iur  this  disappointment,  that  his 

1)  Lord  Lindgay^e  Letters,  etc.  de  la  Soc.  de  Gtegr.  Jain  1839,  p. 

n.  p.  46.— Schubert  also  mentions  321-323. 

Had&rah,  and  appears  to  have  luh  2)  To  Uiis  moontaio  BerUm 
•eaded  by  the  paM  et'S&fl&ii ;  but  ffivea  the  additional  name  of  Ka- 
by  \vh\fh  route  he  travclltid  )>om  dessa,  and  supposes  it  to  be  the  site 
el-WeibcU  tiiither,  I  am  not  able  to  ot'  Kadesh,  but  without  the  slight- 
make  out;  Reise  II.  p.  441-443.  est  ground;  Bulletin  etc.  1.  c.  p. 
Bertou  followed  our  route,  but  as-  322*  See  more  in  Note  XXXVIly 
eeoded  the  paae  el-Yemeni  Buli.  end  of  the  Vohime. 
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guide  now  tf)l(l  him  of  Wady  Musa  and  the  other  ro- 
iued  places  oi  iiis  own  country.  But  although  Mount 
Hor  was  here  directly  before  the  traveller,  and  in  M 
sight ;  and  he  was  likwise  told  of  the  Wely  Neby  HI- 

run  upt)n  ;i  liiLjh  rocky  summit;  yet  his  eye  appears 
nevertheiess  not  to  have  rested  distiactly  upon  that 
mountain.' 

We  came  upon  the  Pikreh  at  five  minutes  past  6 

o'clock  ;  it  is  here  a  large  shallow  Wady,  with  marks 
oi  much  water,  and  ev  idently  takes  its  rise  at  a  long 
distance  on  the  left.  The  mountain  before  us,  we 
could  now  see,  was  composed  of  naked  strata  of  lime- 
stone, lying  obliquely  and  very  irregularly,  sometimes 
iiidiM  il  nsitig  up  in  convex  curves,  as  if  forming  the 
external  covering  of  an  arch.  These  strata  are  occa- 
sionally cut  through  by  short  but  deep  chasms.  This 
^  ascent  is  obviously  the  continuation^  in  this  directioB, 
of  the  step  or  offset  which  we  had  formerly  descended 
adjacent  to  the  lower  ez-Zuvveirah  ;  though  it  is  here 
much  higher  and  more  difficult  than  there.^ — We  kepi 
on  directly  towards  the  middle  pass,  es-Stif&h,  which 
affords  also  the  shortest  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  we  came  at  o'clock  upon  the  ruius  of  a 
small  fort  or  castle  of  hewn  stones,  with  a  few  other 
foundations  round  about.  It  was  obviously  designed 
to  guard  the  pass;  like  the  similar  one  atez-Zuweirah/ 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  tiie  pass  at  6^  40 ,  and 
began  immediately  to  ascend.  The  way  leads  up  for 
a  short  tune  gradually,  along  the  edge  of  a  pfecipitoui 
ravine  on  the  right ;  and  then  comes  all  at  once  upon 

1)  Seetzen  in  Zach^s  MonatL  the  whole  range,  bo  far  as  we  could 
Con,  XVII.  p.  133-138.  levn,  doM  noc  bear  eitfaer  of  ttea* 

2)  See  p.  477,  above. — The  as  a  general  nnmr  :  n>  -rrriis  to  b« 
Arabs  in  Bpeaking  of  this  mountain,  supposed  by  bchubert  and  ilertou. 
woold  be  very  likely  lo  give  to  the  3 )  From  Uus  apoi  MaJuraii 
different  parts  of  it  the  names  of  bore  8.  60*  W.  Mount  Hor  8. 15* 
Jebel  es-Suflh,  Jebel  el-Temen,  E.  Mountain  of  Moab  mar  Khao- 
clc  from  the  varioiis  panei.  Bat  slreb  N*  QOf  £• 
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the  naked  surface  of  the  rock,  the  strata  of  which  lie 
here  at  an  oblique  angle,  as  steep  as  a  man  can  read« , 

ily  climb.  The  path,  il  so  it  can  be  called,  continues 
for  the  rest  of  the  ascent  along  this  bare  rock,  in  a  very 
winding  course.  The  camels  made  their  way  with 
difficulty,  being  at  every  moment  liable  to  slip.  The 
rock  indeed  is  in  general  porous  and  rough  ;  but  yet  in 
many  spots  smooth  and  dangerous  for  animals.  In 
auch  places  a  path  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock  in  for* 
nier  days ;  the  slant  of  the  rock  being  sometimes  level- 
led, and  sometimes  overcome  by  steps  cut  in  it.  The 
vestiges  of  this  road  are  more  frequent  near  the  top. 
The  appearance  is  that  of  a  very  ancient  pass.  The 
whole  mountain-side  presents  itself  as  a  vast  inclined* 
plane  of  rock;  in  which,  at  intervals,  narrow  tracts  of 
tlie  strata  run  up  at  a  steeper  angle,  and  break  out 
towards  the  upper  part  in  low  projections ;  while  in 
other  places,  they  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up  in,&n* 
tastic  shapes  by  some  convulsion  of  nature. 

We  clambered  up  the  pass  on  foot,  taking  a  direct 
course  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  while  the  camels 
OBcended  more  slowly  by  the  winding  route.  A  paral* 
lei  and  still  more  direct  path  for  ftiotmen,  was  taken 
by  several  of  our  Arabs ;  entering  the  chasm  on  our 
right  from  below,  and  then  climbing  up  by  a  long  nar- 
row point  or  ledge  of  the  rock,  which  extends  far  down 
into  it  Further  to  the  right,  beyond  the  chasm,  the 
pass  of  the  Sufey  wiuds  up  ov  er  ih^  rock  in  a  similar 
wanner. 

The  name  of  this  pas8»  es-Sfliah  (a  rock),  is  in  form 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  Zephath,  called  also  Hor- 

iiiah  ;  which  we  know  was  the  point  wiiere  the  Israel- 
ites attempted  to  ascend  the  mountain,  so  as  to  enter 
Palestine  from  Kadesh,  but  were  driven  back.^  A  city 
atood  there  in  ancient  timet,  one  of  the  uttermost 

1 )  Judg.  L  17.  Num.  xiv.  45.  xau.  3.  Deut.  1 44. 
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cities  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  of  Edotn  south waids," 
which  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.^ 

There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  the 
name  of  cs-vSufah,  we  have  a  rennnij>cence  of  the  an- 
cient pass  which  must  have  existed  here,  and  bore  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  city  Zephath.  Of  the  name 
Honnah  we  could  find  no  vestige. 

We  reached  tlie  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  7| 
o'clock ;  when  the  light  of  day  was  nearly  gone,  and 
the  landscape  behind  us  was  dim.  Below  us^  we  could 
overlook  the  broad  tract  or  step  which  we  had  just 
crossed,  drained  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Fikreh ; 
beyond  were  the  lower  hills,  the  'Arabah,  and  the 
mountains  of  £dom.  In  the  N.  £.  the  Dead  Sea  was 
of  course  visible.  We  continued  to  ascend  more  gra- 
dually, through  an  exceedingly  rocky  and  desert  recrion. 
We  wished  much  to  encamp  somewhere  near  the  brow 
of  the  pass,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuller  view  by  day- 
light ;  but  there  was  here  neither  wood  for  a  fire,  nor 
pasture  for  the  camels.  We  were  therefore  compelled 
to  proceed,  lighted  only  by  the  luoon  in  her  lirst  quar- 
ter. This  we  much  regretted ;  ibr  the  region  which 
we  now  traversed,  seemed  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
broken  we  had  yet  seen.  After  a  little  while,  pursu- 
ing the  same  general  course,  ai)out  N.  N.  W.  over  a 
more  level  tract,  we  could  distinguish  deep  ravines  m 
each  side  of  us,  with  precipitous  mountains  beyond, 
seemingly  rent  to  their  base.  The  road  for  some  dis- 
tance lay  along  a  narrow  causeway  of  rock,  between 
two  such  ravines,  hardly  wide  enough  for  a  dozen  men 
to  walk  abreast,  with  a  deep  precipice  on  each  side. 
From  this  we  at  length  found  a  descent  towards  the 
right  into  a  broader  Wady,  and  lul lowing  it  up,  en- 
camped near  it  at  o'clock,  in  a  small  plain  surround- 
ed by  bills.   Here  were  many  TilUi-tiees  and  shruba 

1)  J(Mh.  zu.  14.  XT.  30.  zix.  4. 
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The  Arabs  had  no  uame  for  the  spot,  and  knew  of  no 
ruins  in  the  ▼icinity;  but  we  thought  we  had  aeen, 
not  long  before^  a  couple  of  small  towers  on  the  right 

of  the  road. 

W  e  vv  ere  excessively  fatigued ;  having  now  been 
upon  our  camels  since  11  o'clock  of  the  preceding  day, 
with  only  occasional  stops  of  two  or  three  hours.  The 
camels  too  had  eaten  nothing  for  the  last  twenty>four 
hours,  that  is,  since  our  stop  of  the  evening  before ; 
yet  they  did  not  seem  fatigued.  Being  now  out  of  all 
danger,  we  rejoiced  to  encamp  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  repose ;  and  after  the  fatigues  of  the  'Arabah  and 
the  exciting  scenes  of  Wady  iMusa,  we  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  a  day  of  rest  upon  the  morrow.  While 
the  tent  was  pitching,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  cloaks 
and  fell  immediately  into  a  deep  sleep;  from  which  it 
was  hard  to  be  awaked  to  remove  into  the  tent,  and 
partake  of  our  evening  meal.  But  we  slept  soundly 
through  the  whole  night ;  and  felt  afterwards  no  Air« 
ther  remains  of  the  fatigue. 

Of  the  three  passes,  that  of  es-Sufali  is  the  most 
direct;  but  that  of  el-Yemen,  though  the  way  is  longer, 
is  more  used,  on  account  of  the  water  at  the  top.  We 
did  not  learn,  that  there  is  any  great  difference  be- 
tween them  all,  as  to  the  length  or  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  itself,  which  we  estimated  at  about  a  thousand 
feet.'  The  roads  leading  up  the  two  adjacent  passes, 
es-StUah  and  es-Sufey,  as  we  have  seen,  are  similar. 
The  third  road  enters  the  gorge  of  Wady  el- Yemen ; 
and  following  it  up  for  a  time,  then  climbs  the  wall  of 
rock  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path.  Seetzen  describes 
this  Wady  as  a  frightfully  wild,  deep,  and  desert  val- 

1)  The  whole  elevation  from    measureineDts  at  1434  Ftoii  feel ; 

Wady  el-Fikreh  to  a  point  n^n  r  our     Reiae  IL  448* 
eficampmeo^  is  given  by  Schubert's 

Vol.  U.  75 
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ley,  strewed  with  large  rocks  so  tliickly,  tbat  it  is  often 
didicult  to  hnd  a  way  between  tbein.^ 

The  high  regioa  which  we  had  now  reached,  m 
bounded,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  another  \em 
elevated  ridge  in  the  N.  A\  and  forms  a  second  step 
or  offset  in  the  whole  ascent  to  Palestine.  It  is  indeed 
the  contiouation  of  the  broad  desert  tract,  which  liei 
between  the  two  passes  of  eo-Zuweirahi  awl  mam  vp 
in  this  direction.^ 


As  we  had  now*  taken  leave  of  the  'Arabah  and  cf 
the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  for  ever,  it  may 

be  proper  to  pause  for  a  lew  moments,  and  bring  to- 
gether into  one  view  what  remains  to  be  said  upon 
these  topics.  I  subjoin  too>  some  remarks  upon  the 
Catastrophe  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  on  the 
Route  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  their  approach  to 
Palestine. 

WADT  BLr'AIUBAfl. 

This  great  valley,  lying  here  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  constitutes  a  verj  re- 
markable fisature  in  the  configuration  of  the  whole 

region.  With  a  partial  interruption,  or  rather  con- 
traction, between  the  Lakes  of  el-Uideh  and  Tiberias, 
it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  B&ni&s,  at  the  foot 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  northern  half  is 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  during  its  course  expands 
into  the  two  fresh- water  lakes  just  mentioned  ;  and  is 
at  length  lost  in  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
this  latter  occupying  the  middle-point  of  the  great  val- 

1)  Znrh's  Monatl.  Corr.  XVII.        2)  S^f  e  (hittraet  teeiMiifk 
pp.  1 34. 1 33.    So  Bertou  in  Bull,  de    47S^  477,  abort. 
U  &OC.  de  Geogr.  Juin  1839,  p.  323. 
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ley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two  extremities.  From 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  liie  line  of  ciifls  some  three 
hours  floolb  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Ihe  valley  or  great  chasm 
bears  msmg  the  Arabs  the  name  el-Gh^Vr ;  above  and 
south  of  the  offset  of  those  chfis,  and  so  to  Akabali, 
it  is  known  only  as  Wady  el*'Arabah.  Its  breadth  at 
Jericho  and  at  'Ain  Jidy  ha»  already  been  specified  ;^ 
where  we  bad  now  crossed  it,  somewhat  obliquely, 
from  the  pass  of  Nemela  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  we  had 
found  the  width  to  be  not  far  from  six  hours  with 
camels,  or  nearly  the  same  as  at  Jericho ;  while  at 
'Akabah,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  contracted  perhaps  to 
less  than  half  that  distance.^ 

The  remarkable  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the 
middle  of  this  long  valley,  nearly  six  hundred  Paris  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean  according  to  Schubert,  hat 
already  been  adverted  to.'  To  judge  from  the  general 
coiiliguration,  and  IVoiii  the  course  and  current  of  the 
Jordan,  it  Ibliows  almost  of  necessity,  that  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  and  most  probably  also  the  HOleb,  must 
also  be  similarly  depressed ;  although  the  measure- 
ments are  as  yet  so  inch  liuite  and  inconsistent,  that 
the  actual  degree  of  this  depression  can  hardly  be  C(m- 
jectured.* 

On  the  South  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  elevation  of  the 

water-shed,  which  according  to  our  Arabs  lies  beyond 
the  southern  Wady  Ghdrdadel,  has  not  yet  been  de- 


1)  See  above  pp.  289,  217. 

2)  See  Vol.  L  p.  240. 

3)  Page  222,  above. 

4)  Thufj  Schubert  makes  the 
depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
to  be  535  Par.  feeU  only  ()5  feet  leao 
Umo  tluu  of  the  Dead  Bea ;  wbtte 
the  bridge,  Ji^r  BenAt  Ya'k^  on 
the  Joroan  north  of  the  former 
lake,  he  gives  at  350  Par.  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,— «  dif* 
ference  of  880  iect  in  a  distance  of 
twohoura  Reise  UL  ik  231, 259. 


Bertou,  who  makes  the  dcpre«8ioa 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  4 19.8  me- 
tres, or  over  1 300  feet,  gives  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Tibtrias  at  230.3 
metres,  or  about  700  feet,  and  that 
of  the  HOleh  ai  6  metres  or  over 
18  feet;  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  de 
Gtogr.  Oct.  1839,  pp.  161, 146,  145. 
Theae  diflTererit  reBu!ts  are  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  each  other  j 
and,  aa  it  aeema  to  me,  equally 
so  with  the  nature  ef  the  re- 
gioD. 
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terminedL   Schabert  gives  the  depreasioii  of  the  bed 

of  Wady  el-Jeib,  an  hour  and  a  half  south  of  el-Wei- 
beli,  at  ninety-one  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Bed  Sea ;  and  that  of  Wady  el-Fikreh,  near  the  pa» 
es-SlifUi,  at  five  feet  below  the  same.^  These  specifi- 
cations seem  to  me  to  correspond  tolerably  with  his 
report  oi  tlie  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  apart 
from  all  barometrical  measurements,  which  as  yet  are 
so  uncertaiD,  the  very  confonnatioB  of  this  part  of  the 
great  valley,  thus  presenting  a  much  longer  nnd  greater 
descent  towards  the  Nortii  thmi  tow  ards  the  South, 
seems  of  itself  to  indicate,  that  the  Dead  Sea  must  lie 
considerably  lower  than  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 

The  Ghdr,  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  w  c  have  seen,  is  in  itself  a  desert :  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  Jordan  aud  occasional  fountains 
cover  small  portions  of  it  with  exuberant  fertility.^ 
the  South  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  instead  of  the  Jor- 
dan we  find  only  during  the  rainy  season  the  torrents 
of  el-Jeib,  Uie  surface  of  the  'Arabah  is  ahtiosst  urun- 
terruptediy  a  still  more  frightful  desert.  In  the  Ghdr 
indeed,  around  the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  the  living 
streams  from  the  Wadys  Kerak,  el-Kiiraliy»  and  el- 
Tufileh,  impart  fertility  to  the  adjacent  soil ;  w  hile  on 
the  Southwest,  and  alon^  the  base  of  the  transverse  line 
of  ciifiis,  tlie  brackish  fountains  comprehended  under 
the  names  el-Beida  and  el-' Arte,  nourish  extensive 
tracts  of  marshy  verdure.^  But  in  el-'Ar;ibah,  although 
the  fountains  are  numerous  for  a  desert,  yet  they  are 

1)  RelM  n.  pp.  440,44a^From  'Arabah ;  espeeially  the  latter  ono, 

'Akabah  to  Wady  Abb  Kusheibeh  which  tteemt  to  bave  been  taken  ia 

lading  up  to  ^fount  Hor,  Schii-  the  eaj-lern  mountains.    Ibid.  Jf^ 

bert  travelled  along  the  east  fide  401,  411,  440;  conip.  p.  439. 
of  the  'Arabah,  where  the  ground        2)  See  above  pp.  268,  286,  290, 

is  higher  than  on  the  weatern  aide.  ieq. 

Of  course  the  menRnrcments  of        3)  See  generally  above  ff* 

465, 954,  and  2040  feet  of  elevation,  488-4d0j  also  pp.  4d3-4dd» 
do  not  mark  the  proper  level  oi'  the 
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lege  copious^  and  seem  to  exert  a  less  vivifying  power 
than  those  of  the  northern  Ghdr.   On  the  East,  the 

stream  which  fertilizes  Wady  Ghuweir,  in  which 
the  Fellahia  of  Dhaneh  plough  and  sow,  appears  not 
to  reach  the  great  plain  of  the  ' Arahah,  at  least  not  to 
any  great  extent.  Then  follow  towards  the  South, 
'Ain  el-Buweirideh  already  described ;  the  small  foun- 
tain  et-Taiyibeh  near  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading  up 
to  Mount  Hor ;  and  the  waters  Avithin  the  mouth  of  the 
southern  Wady  GhilrClndel.^  On  the  western  side,  we 
find  iBrst  the  water  of  Hash  in  the  plain  of  the  'Ara* 
bah  ;  then  'Ain  el-KJiurar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
of  the  same  name ;  *Aia  el-Mureidhah  ;  el-Hufeiry ; 
el-Weibeb;  'Ain  el-Ghamr;  and  then  beyond  the  Je- 
tUA  also  el-Melihy  and  el-Ghiidhy&n.^ 

The  main  road,  by  which  31  a  an  and  the  adjacent 
country  has  cominunicaiion  witli  Hebron  and  Gaza, 
descends  to  the'Arabah  near  Mount  Hor,  and  crossing 
to  el-Weibeh  ascends  again  to  the  South  of  Palestine 
by  some  one  of  the  passes  above  described, — the  Hau- 
deh,  ei-Yeraen,  es-Sufab,  or  es-Sufey.  A  route  also 
from  'Akabah  to  Hebron  and  Gaza  leads  along  the 
'Arabah ;  one  branch  goes  up  through  Wady  el-Be« 
yaneh  to  the  western  plain  and  so  to  Ruhaibeh  ;  wliile 
another,  apparently  little  travelled,  remains  in  the 
'Arabah,  and  falls  into  the  Ma'Hn  road  at  el-Weibeh.^ 


1)  For  Wadv  el-Ghuweir,  see 
|i.  502  above;  ror  'Ain  el-Buwei- 
rideh p.  503;  for  *Ain  etrTaiyibeh 

p  529.  For  the  sprin;s:s  ncnr  tho 
mouth  of  Wady  Ghurundel,  see 
Durckhardt  p.  441.  Laborde  Voy- 
a^re  0.53.(148.) 

2)  See  above  for  thr  ITa.-ib,  pp. 
499.  5SG  ;  for  el-Khfirftr  and  'Ain 
ei-Mureidah,  p.  5S6 :  for  el-Hufei- 
ry, p.  582;  for  el-Weibeh,  p.  580- 
584  ;  for  el-Ohamr  p.  581 ;  for  el- 
Mellhy,  n.  508.  For  cl-Ghudh- 
ykn  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  ^^51,  268.  See 
alao  geasnilfi  VoL  L  pw  868 j  and 


Burckhardt  p.  446.  Schubert 
speake  of  water  found  by  digging 
holes  Id  the  bottom  of  the  Jeib,  an 
hour  and  a  half  south  of  pl-VVc  i- 
behj  where  the  water  probably 
has  some  connexion  with  el-Giiaiur. 
He  also  describes  a  fountain  three 
or  four  hours  north  of  el-Weibeh,  in 
a  valley  which  he  calU  Mirzaha  ; 
though  the  proper  Wady  of  this 
name  is  only  35  minuies  from  el- 
Weibeh.  The  distance  coincides 
well  with  that  of  'Ain  el-Morei- 
dhah.  Reise  II.  p.  44(M43. 
3)  See  above,  vol  1.  p.  292. 
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An  ancient  route  between  Hebron  and  Ailah  foUowed 
the  same  track ;  it  is  mentumed  b  j  Bosebhis  aad  Je- 
rome, and  its  traces  still  remain  along  the  pass  of 

es-Silfah.* 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circunuitance  in  regard 
to  this  great  valley  between  the  two  seas,  is  the  aio- 
gular  ihct,  that  until  the  present  century,  its  existence 
sIkuiU  have  remained  unknown  to  modern  geographers. 
Aiiioag  ancient  writers,  neither  Strabo,  norPliny,  nor 
Ptolemy,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  other  geographer  or 
historian,  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it;  although 
tiiey  often  speak  both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  I^la- 
nitic  Gulf,  and  describe  the  adjacent  regions.^  The 
historians  of  the  middle  ages  preserve  the  same  silence; 
although  the  crusaders  most  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  'Arabah  throughout  its  whole  length.  We 
read  indee<l  ol  a  valley  in  these  parts,  to  which  the 
crusaders  gave  the  name  of  Vallis  Illustris but  this 
appears  to  refer  merely  to  the  Gh6r  just  around  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Valley  of  Salt  of  the 
Scriptures' 

Arabian  writers  not  unfrequently  speak  of  the 
6h6r,  applying  this  term  solely  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.^  In  AbuUeda  alone  we  find  it  mentioned^ 


1)  See  n.  591.  OnoroMt.  ert 

Uazazon'Tjiamar^  cnmparod  with 
art.  AnUh*  Kelaod  Pal.  pp.  410, 
886, 

8)  RHter  citet  a  penage  from 

the  Periplus  of  Affatharcides,  aa  re- 
fcrrintj  fhi?' vnTley,  or  at  least  to 
Uie  southtrn  end  ol  it  n€»ar  AUah: 
<tBevond  theLaeanitic  (Bhuutie) 
Gulf,  around  which  the  Arabs 
cUvpU.  is  the  country  of  the  Bythe- 
maiu'i ;  a  spacicnja  plain,  well  wa- 
tered and  low,  with  various  grasses 
M  high  as  a  man'fl  head,  and  much 
fruit;  full  also  of  wild  camels  and 
deer,  and  iiuilliiutles  of  Hoc  ks  and 
herds  of  cattle  and  mules  f  Aga- 
tJiAreides  PeripL  Rnbri  Iterii^  ed. 


Hudson,  pp.  57,  58;  in  Hudaoa^ 

Geogr.  Vet.  Scriptores  Miriore^ 
Tom.  I.  There  seems  liowtver 
DoUiing  in  this  language,  except 
the  word  {(h^9-fim.\  that  caa 
well  be  applied  to  the  'Arabah  ;  all 
the  rest,  if  mnnnt  to  refer  to  th.it 
valley,  is  exaggerated  and  tabu- 
lous.  Th»  eireomitBiiee,  and  ake 
the  exprenioii  beyond  (/ttra)  the 
Gulf  peem  rather  to  intimnte,  that 
the  writer  was  speaking  of  fomt 
part  of  Arabia  further  easL  Sec 
Ritter's  Erdkimde  Th.  ILpuSISl 
Berl.  1S18. 

3)  See  above,  p.  483. 

4)  £drii>i  i»ar  Jaubert  p.  34d. 

Bobaaddia  ViL  Salad,  pp.  m. 
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that  the  valley  extends  southwards  to  the  Red  Sea, 
He  describes  it  as  follows  :^  From  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Zoghar  (Zoar)  to  Beis&n  and  Tiberias^  the  tract  m 
called  el-Ghdr,  a«  lying  between  two  mountaim. 
One  part  of  the  Ohdr  is  reckoned  to  the  district  of 
the  Jordan,  the  other  to  Palestine.  Itm  Uaukal  adda: 
The  Ghdr  begins  at  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  whence 
it  extends  to  Beisln,  and  00  to  Zoghar  and  Jericho, 
even  to  the  Dead  Sea;  and  thence  to  xVilah."  To  this 
passage  is  subjoined,  in  a  note,  a  SchoiioQ,  apparently 
of  AhuUeda  himself,  from  tiie  Leyden  naauscript,  sup* 
fXMed  to  be  an  autograpli  ^  " el-GMr  isa  deep  TaUey 
shut  in  bv  mountains.  This  tract  abounds  111  palm- 
trees,  fountains,  and  streams;  and  snow  sometimes 
ftJIs  in  it.  One  part  extends  from  die  district  of  Jor- 
dan till  you  pass  Beis&n ;  then  comes  Palestine.  And 
if  one  proceeds  continuously  in  this  valley  [suulli- 
wards],  it  will  bring  him  to  Ailah."  These  passagesi 
which  we  now  know  to  be  literally  oorrect,  were  long 
overiooked.  Bilsching,  near  the  ctose  of  the  last  een- 
tary,  simply  refers  to  them 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  botli  the 
knowledge  and  the  name  of  the  '  Arnbah,  are  found  to 
go  back  to  a  high  antiquity.  The  Hebrew  word 
^Arahak^  signifying  in  general  **  a  desert  plain,  Steppe,"* 
isapplied  with  the  article  (^/ic'Arabah)  directly  as  the 
pioper  name  of«tbe  great  valley  in  question  in  its  wliole 
length  ;  and  has  come  down  to  as  at  the  present  day 
in  the  same  form  in  Arabic,  ePArabah.  We  find  the 
Hebrew  'Arabali  distinctly  connected  with  the  Red 
Sea  and  Eiath ;  the  Dead  Sea  itself  is  called  the  Sea 

222.    JakAt  Lex.  Geogfr.  quoted  by  count  of  this  muniMript  Js  Koli> 

Schulicns,  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  ler's  Procemium. 

Algaui-um,    Reland  Pal.  p.  1041.  3)  Erdbet^chreihtmg  TIl  XL  I 

1)  Abalfedae   Tab.  iSyr.  ed.  pp.  379, 505.    Haiub.  1792. 
Kmer.  Lips.  1706.  pp.  8,  9.  4)  In.  zxziii       J«r.  L  19L 

2)  Ibid. p. 9. 0.3$.  Soetbeao*  ]i43. 
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of  the  'Arabah.  It  extended  also  towards  the  North  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias;  and  the  ^Arboth  (plains)  of  Jeri- 
cho and  Moab  were  part«  of  it.^  The  'Arabah  of  ibe 
Hebrewi,  therefore,  iike  the  €rh^  of  Abulfeda,  wis 
the  great  valley  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  in  our  pre- 
sent  state  of  knowledc^e  respect in^r  it,  the  Scriptures 
thus  receive  an  important  illustration.' 

Yet  so  utterly  unsuspected  was  the  general  con- 
IbmiaUon  of  the  region  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  that  Seetzen,  a  keen  observer  and  well  pre- 
pared as  a  traveller,  appears  not  to  have  noticed  or 
inquired  further  after  this  great  valley  ;  although,  as 
he  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Kerak  in  A.  D. 
1800,  and  ag.an  when  lie  travelled  in  1807  as  far  south 
as  to  the  hill  Madilrah,  it  lay  directly  before  lum, 
stretching  off  towards  the  South  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  That  he  should  have  failed  (o  remark  it,  is 
most  singular;  or  if  he  noticed  il,  llicn  his  silence  is 
equally  unaccountable.^  Burckhardt  iniSik^  was  the 
first  to  visit  and  describe  this  valley  as  it  exists ;  but 
his  discovery  seems  to  have  been  first  published  to  the 


1)  Heb.  ns'^m  lm-\\rabah*m 
connexion  with  the  Ked  Sea  and 
Elath,  Deut.  i.  1.  ii.  8.  As  ex- 
tending to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  Josh, 
zii.  3  in  Che  Hob.  vi.  1.  2  Satn.  iv. 
7.  2  Kings  XXV.  4.  "  5^  fa  of  the 
'Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea,"  Jof^li.  iii.  16. 
xii.3.  Deut. iv.  49.  "Plains (nis-jr) 
ol"  Jericho."  Joeh.  v.  10.  2  Kings 
m,  5.  "Plains  of  Moab,"  i  ( 
opposite  Jericho,  probably  pastured 
by  Moah  tliough  not  witllin  its  pro- 

Ksr  territory,  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8. 
vm.  zjrit  1.  Comp^  Gtetemoi  Lex. 
Heb.  art  ns*^. 

2)  BesidcH  tliis  £reneral  illustrtj- 
tion.  thf  (lifficnll  passage  in  Deut. 
i.  1,  admitii  in  this  way  an  easy  ex- 
plaoBttoo.  The  IgraelitM  wm  is 
Uie  plaiM  of  Moab  opposite  Jeri- 
ebo  i  «id  are  thm  doacribad  aa  in 


the  *  Arabah  overan-ninet  the  Red 
Sea,"  J.  e.  in  the  part  opposite  to 
the  Red  Sea,  or  towards  tke  other 
end.  Thia  'Arabah  ia  then  aaid  to 
lie  between  Paran  (Kadesh)  oa 
the  one  side,  and  Tophe!  (Tnnieh) 
00  the  other.  Ihz  remaining  nanies 
mentioned,  area]1  on  the  West,  vii. 
Liiban,  the  Libnah  of  Num.  xxxiii. 
20  Hazeroth,  i.  e.  'Ain  el-Hiidbe- 
rah ;  and  Di-Zahab,  probably  Da- 
hab — I  owe  the  sug^etion  of  this 
explanation  to  the  lund  commiuu* 
cation  of  ProT.  Hcngateoberff  of 
Berlin. 

3)  1  speak  here  of  course  only 
with  reference  to  his  printed 
ters,  in  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  XTtl. 
np.  133-140.  XVlll.  pp.  433-441 
His  silence  as  to  Mount  Hor  has 
already  been  noticed ;  p.  590ab«f^ 
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world  in  1819,  and  his  more  full  description  in  1822^^ 
Before  this  time  however,  the  sagacity  ot  Bitter,  .'firom 
the  account  of  Albofeda  alone,  had  ahready  'detedcid 
the  ivuv  coiiliguratioii  of  the  region  in  question;  rikI  lie 
had  described  it  in  language  which,  eYen  now,  tiiere 
would  be  little  occasion  to  alter.^ 

The  journey  of  Laborde  in  1828,  gaTeoecasi  oil  for 
the  earliest  and  only  good  map  of  the  'Arabah,  south 
of  Wady  Musa.  The  iirst  lo  pass  through  its  whole 
length  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  was  M.  de  .BettoUy 
who  preceded  us  by  a  few  weeks.  In  looking  thibugh 
the  published  account  of  liis  journey,  I  have  only  to 
regret  the  appearance  of  some  things,  which  I  must 
regard  as  erroneous ;  and  which,  adopted  as  they 
oeem  to  have  been  by  Letronne,  can  only  lead  to  con* 
fusion  in  the  geography  of  this  region.^ 

THB  DEAD  SfiA  AND  CATASTROPHE  OF  THB  PLAlK. 

With  the  conformation  of  the  valley  of  the  'Arabatl 
as  above  described,  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Dead  Sea  stand  in  close  connexion.  It  has  usually 
been  assumed,  that  this  sea  has  existed  only  since  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  GkHnorrah,  as  recorded  ia 
the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  favourite  hypothesis  of 
late  years  had  ])een,  that  the  Jordan  before  that  time 
had  flowed  througli  the  whole  length  of  Wady  el-'Ara- 
hah  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  leaving  the  present  bed  of 
the  Dead  8ea  a  fertile  plain.  But  this,  as  we  had 
now  learned,  could  not  have  been  the  case ;  at  least  not 


1)  See  the  letter  dated  Sept.  ed  out  in  Note  XXXVTT,  rnd  of 
12, 1812,  prefixed  to  hie  Travels  in  the  Volume.— See  Bulletin  de  la 
Nubia,  LowL  1819.  Aim  TraveU  See.  de  Q^gr.  Join  1839,  p.  274, 
in  Syria  ete.  Lond.  1822,  p.  441,  seq.  Oct.  1839,  p.  113,  s«q.  Le- 
geq.  tronne  in  Jotirna!  dnp  Savanp,  Aoftt 

2)  Brdkunde  Th.  IL  p.  218.  1838.  Nouvelics  Annaies  des  Voy-j 
Berl.  1818.  uge«,  1839,  Tom.  III.  p.  296,  aeq. 

3)  Thfiie  particolBrt  are  point- 

Vol.  n.  76 
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within  the  timos  to  which  history  reaches  back.  In- 
stead of  the  Jordan  piunaing  its  course  southwards  to 
the  Golf,  we  had  found  the  waters  of  the  '  Arabah 

itself,  and  also  those  of  the  high  western  desert  far 
south  of  'Akabah,  all  ilowing  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.^  Every  circumstance  goes  to  show,  thai 
» lake  must  hare  existed  in  this  place,  into  which  tiie 
Jordan  poared  its  waters,  long  before  the  catastrophe 
of  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  whole  broad 
Jordan- valley  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  'Arabah, 
the  dizection  of  its  lateral  valliesi  as  well  aa  the  slope 
of  the  high  western  desert  towards  the  North,  all  go 
to  show  that  the  configuration  of  this  region,  in  its 
main  features,  is  coeval  with  the  present  condition  of 
thesurihceof  the  earth  in  general;  and  not  the  efiisel 
of  any  local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period. 

It  seems  also  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion^  that  the 
Dead  Sea  anciently  covered  a  less  extent  of  surface 
than  at  present  The  cities  which  were  destroyed^ 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  South  of  the  lake  as  it 
then  existed ;  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to 
Sodom ;  and  Zoar,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  almost  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Kerak  as  it  opeOB  upon  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula.*  The  fertile  plain,  therefore,  which  Lot 
chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom  was  situated,  and 
which  was  well  watered  like  the  land  of  Bgypt,  lay 
also  south  of  the  lake,  "  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.** 
Even  to  the  present  day,  more  living  streams  flow  into 
the  Gh6r  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from  Wadys  of 
the  eastern  mountains,  than  are  to  be  found  so  near 
together  in  all  Palestine;  and  the  tract,  although  now 

1)  See  Vol.  T.  pp.  265,  294.  the  site  of  Zoar,  sec  abOYC  p.  4fl(^ 

Compare  also  ahowe*  p.  490,  seq.  and  Note  XXJiLiV. 

sfOin.  liz.  8(H  <'Miold  Qow,        3)  Go.  xUL  10-lS. 
tUi  cicy  la  n«sr  lo  Sm  to.**  For 
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ncMrtly  deiert,  is  still  better  watered,  ibn)«i|[h  these 

streams  and  by  the  many  fountains,  than  any  other 
district  throughout  the  whole  country.^ 

In  the  same  plain  were  slime-pits ;  that  is  to  say, 
wdk  of  bitamen  or  a8|riialtum ;  the  Hebrew  word  being 
the  same,  as  that  used  in  describing  the  buildinf;  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  which  we  know  were  cemented  with 
bitttmen.^  These  pits  or  fountains  appear  to  have  been 
of  ODOsiderable  extent  The  valley  in  which  they 
were  situated,  is  indeed  called  Siddiin ;  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it  contained 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.^  The  streams  that  anciently 
watmd  the  plain,  remain  to  attest  theaccnracy  of  tbe 
nabred  historian;  but  the  pits  of  asphaltum  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  Did  they  disappear  in  consequence 
of  the  catastrophe  of  the  plain  ? 

The  remarkable  configuration  of  the  sonthem  part 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  I  have  already  deseribed; — ^the  long 
and  singular  peninsula  connected  with  the  eastern 
shore  by  a  broad  low  neck;  the  bay  extending  up 
fiirtber  south;  in  many  parts  very  shallow;  and  the 
low  flat  shores  beyond,  over  whkh  the  lake,  when 
swollen  by  the  rains  of  winter,  sets  up  for  several 
miles.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea,  as  I 
have  said,  as  seen  fipom  the  western  mountains,  resem* 
Ues  much  the  winding  estuary  of  a  large  Ameiiean 
river,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  shoals  left  dry.^  I 
have  also  related  tlie  sudden  appearance  of  masses  of 
'  asphaltum  floating  in  the  sea;  which  seems  to  oocvr 
at  the  present  day  only  rarely,  and  immediately  after 
earthquakes ;  and  also,  so  far  as  the  Arabs  knew,  only 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  sea.*^   The  character  of  the 

1)  See  above  p.  4S6.  seq.  3)  Gen.  xiv.  2,  3,  10-12. 

2)  Hebicn  Geii.xiv.10i  com-        4S  Sec  above,  pp.  205-208, 280.  • 
pared  witli  XL  3.  S)  Sso    2S^  ■•^r 
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dioresi  the  long  moantain  of  fottU  salt,  and  theyariovi 
mineral  prodaetiona,  have  also  been  described.^ 

In  view  ul  all  these  facts,  viz.  the  necessarv  exist- 
ence of  a  lake  before  the  catastrophe  oi  bodum  j  the 
well-watered  plain  towards  the  South,  in  which  were 
tbe  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not  far  off  the 
fcources  of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  aloue  asphaltuin  at  tlie  pre- 
sent day  makes  its  appearance  \ — 1  say  in  view  of  all 
these  facts,  there  is  but  a  step  to  the  obvious  hypothe* 
sis,  that  the  fertile  plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the 
southern  bay,  or  that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  south  of 
the  peninsula ;  and  that  by  some  convulsion  or  catas- 
trophe of  nature,  connected  with  the  miraculoiis  de> 
struction  of  ihe  cities,  either  the  surface  of  this  plaia 
was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  lieaved 
up,  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover 
permanently  a  larger  tract  than  formerly.  In  either 
case,  it  would  follow,  that  the  sources  of  bitamen 
Would  in  like  manner  be  covered  by  the  sea  ;  and  the 
siiuiy  substance  becoming  hardened  and  hjLed  by  con- 
tact with  the  waters,  might  be  expected  occasionally 
to  rise  and  float  upon  the  surface  of  this  heavy  Hood. 
The  ancients  describe  the  masses  of  as|)lialtani  as  ilius 
rismg  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  apparently  in  greater 
abundance  than  at  the  present  day;  altboagh  this 
circumstance  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  bitumen  was  not  ancicuLiy,  as  now, 
eagerly  gatiiered  up  and  carried  away.^ 

The  country  we  know  is  subject  to  earthquakes; 
and  exiuhits  also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  actkm. 
In  the  whole  region  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  these 
traces  are  decided ;  and  at  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of 
Safedy  we  afterwards  came  upon  the  crater  of  an  ex- 

1)  Page  818,  Mq.  488,  teq.  S)  See  pp.  888^  SSOL 
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tinguished  volcano.  It  would  have  been  no  uncommon 
efiect  of  either  of  these  causes,  to  heave  up  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  lake,  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  But  the  historical  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities,  implies  also  tiie  agency  of  fire :  "  The 
Liord  rained  upon  Soidom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and 
fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven and  Abraham  too 
beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as 
the  smoke  of  a  fiiriKice.'"  Ferliajjs  both  causes  were 
at  work ;  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go  hand 
in  hand;  and  the  accompanying  electric  discharges 
iisQally  cause  lightnings  to  play  and  thunders  to  roU. 
In  this  way  we  have  all  the  phenomena,  wliich  the 
most  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  records  can 
demand. 

Further,  if  we  may  suppose,  that  before  this  catas- 
trophe, the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around 
the  sources,  and  had  perhaps  formed  strata  spreadiiig 
for  some  distance  upon  the  plain ;  that,  possibly,  these 
strata  in  some  parts  extended  under  the  soil  And  might 
thus  easily  approach  tlie  vicinity  of  the  cities  ; — if  in- 
deed we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of 
such  a  mass  of  combustible  materials,  through  volca- 
nic action  or  by  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause 
a  conflagration  sufficient  not  only  to  ini^nlf  the  cities, 
but  also  to  destroy  tlie  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that 
the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace;"  and  the  sea  rushing  in,  would  convert 
it  to  a  tract  of  waters.  The  supposition  of  such  an 
accumulation  of  bitumen,  may  at  first  appear  extrava- 
gant) but  the  hypothesis  requires  nothing  more,  (and* 
even  less,)  than  nature  herself  actually  presents  to  our 
Tiew,  in  the  wonderful  lake  or  tract  of  bitumen  found 
on  the  island  of  Trinidad.^ — The  subsequent  barren- 

1)  Gen.  six.  34, 36.  Royal  Qeologioal  Soeietv,  London 

S)  8oe  TiSMSetwoi  of  Clw    1811,  Vol.  L  p.  63,  Mq.  The  io- 
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ness  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  plain,  is  reacUIy 
accounted  lor  by  the  presence  of  such  masses  of  fossfl 
•alt,  which  perhaps  were  brought  to  light  only  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  preceding  views  and  suggestions  are  not  the 
result  of  mere  conjecture ;  but  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
.  iact0  and  analogies  supplied  by  the  researches  of  wch 
euoa  Nor  do  tiiey  depend  simply  upon  my  own  n- 
aided  authority,  which  would  be  nothing  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  distin- 
guished geologist  Leopold  Ton  Buch,  whose  researdiei 
have  been  particularly  directed  to  the  phenomenm  of 
volcanoes,  I  was  permitted  to  lay  before  him  an  ab- 
stract of  the  facts  which  have  been  more  fully  detailed 
in  this  work ;  and  the  following  letter  in  reply  con- 
tains his  commentary  upon  diem. 


BerUn,  April  20, 1839. 

Sm, 

It  is  rather  in  reply  to  your  kind  confidence,  than 

in  the  hope  of  presenting  any  observation  of  import- 
ance, that  1  address  to  you  these  lines. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fissure  (cnsMmeX 
which  extends  from  Mount  Ijcbanon  to  the  Red  Sea 
without  interruption.  Such  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  re- 
sult of  your  researches,  as  well  as  of  those  of  M,  de 
Bertou  and  of  M.  Callier ;  who  nevertheless  find  &ult 
with  Ritter  for  having  said  the  same  thing.  Tbese 
long  fissures,  especially  frequent  among  limestone 
niountains,  give  the  conhguration  to  our  contments. 
If  they  are  very  large  and  de^,  they  afford  passage 


coant  of  thii  extraordinary  lake  of 
piteh)  illtiBtratea  so  strikingly  \k  liat 
OMy  Will  liaTe  been  the  character 


of  a  portion  of  die  aiieient  plan  «f 
Sodom,  that  1 8ubjoin  Bome  c  x :  ndi 
at  thecloea  Of  Mole  UXVIU. 
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to  the  primitive  moimtains,  which  for  that  reason  form 
^Amm^  in  the  direction  which  the  fissure  prescribes. 

We  might  therefore  expect  a  greater  development  of 
the  volcanic  agents  at  the  bottom  of  this  fissure,  than 
npon  the  heights. 

According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  fossil  salt 
is  a  product  of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action  along  an 
opening  of  this  nature.  But,  fountains  of  asphaltum 
or  bitumen  are  so  likewise ;  as  is  proved  by  the  nu- 
merous sources  of  bitumen  from  the  foot  of  the  Zagros 

in  the  environs  of  Bassorali  as  far  as  to  Mosul,  and 
also  at  Bakou ;  as  is  proved  iurther  by  the  source  of 
bitumen  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  or  at  Mellilli  near  to 
Syracuse ;  as  is  proved  too  by  the  sources  of  bitumen 
in  the  isle  of  Zante,  and  even  by  the  bitumen  of  Seyss- 
cl,  of  which  they  make  side-walks  in  Paris. 

The  asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  bitumen  consolidated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake ;  which,  not  being  able  to  flow  off, 
forms  by  consequence  a  layer  at  the  bott  t^iii,  as  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  quite  probable,  that  this  ac« 
cumulation  may  have  taken  place  in  remote  times,  as 
well  as  in  our  day ;  and  if  some  volcanic  action,  an 
elevation  of  the  soil,  or  shocks  of  earthquakes,  have 
brought  to  light  masses  of  asphaltum  analogous  to 
that  which  you  describe,  (a  phenomenon  of  the  highest 
importance,  hitherto  unknown,)  we  can  very  well  con- 
ceive of  the  conflagration  of  entire  cities,  by  the  in- 
flammation of  materials  so  emitientiy  combustible. 

Could  some  mass  of  basalt  be  discovered  in  the 
southern  part,  or  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  one  might  believe  that  a  baisaltic  dyke 
had  been  heaved  up  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
catastrophe ;  just  as  this  took  place  in  1820,  near  the 
isle  of  Banda,  and  at  another  time  at  the  foot  of  the 
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volcano  of  TernateJ  The  movements  which  accom- 
pany the  hreaking  out  of  such  a  dyke,  are  of  a  cha- 
racter to  produce  all  the  phenomena  which  have 

changed  this  ii\tt  resting  region,  witliout  exercisin£r  any 
very  marked  iniluence  upon  the  form  and  configuratioii 
of  Uie  mountains  round  ahout 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  sometimes  upon 
light  accidents.  It  is  not  probable,  that  bitumen  ^vuuid 
he  adapted  to  augment  it.  But  it  is  very  possible,  that 
earthquakes  may  have  brought  out  a  larger  mass  of 
fossil  salt;  which  being  carried  by  the  waters  to  the 
bottom  of  tbe  valley,  woiilil  suffice  to  take  away  its 
productive  power.  Lot  would  hardly  have  been  so 
struck  witli  the  fossil  salt,  as  to  suppose  his  wife  was 
changed  into  salt,  had  there  been  any  knowledge  of 
its  existence  between  the  layers  of  the  mountain,  be- 
fore the  remarkable  catastrophe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  very  active  Gteological 
Society  of  London,  may  one  day  send  out  one  of  its 
members,  to  illuminate  with  the  torch  of  Geology  tlie 
facts  which  interest  all  the  world.  But  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  whole  geological  c<xastitii- 
tion,  both  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  of  all  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  from  Tiberias  quite  to  'Akabah. 

I  conceive,  Sir.  that  all  ihis  can  hardly  conleat  voii. 
But,  I  think  it  would  be  rash  to  build  a  theory  upon 
facts,  of  which  one  has  not  himself  at  least  observed 
the  results. 

(Signed)    Leopold  von  Blch.' 

1)  D^aeription  des  lies  Cana-  above  presented,  I  am  indebted  to 

rics  etc.  jpar  L.  de  Biiob,  Paris  my  friend  and  companion,  Mr. 

1636,  pp.  412.  433.  Smith,  whose  attention  wag  turned 

2)  The  original  of  this  letter,  aa  to  the  subject  at  an  earlier  period 
also  my  owd  previous  letter  to  than  my  own.  It  was  in  come- 

which  It  is  a  rejdy,  arc  given  in  qucncc  of  these  sufr^rcstion?,  that 

Note  XXXVTIT,  end  of  the  Vol-  I  wus  first  led  to  lay  the  subject 

ume. — For  some  of  the  main  sug-  before  the  writer  of  the  above  ici- 

Sestions  eontained  in  the  views  ter. 
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APPROACH  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  TO  PALESTINE. 

I  ha\  c  formerly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  route  of 
the  Israelites  to  Sinai ;  and  have  pointed  out  also  their 
probable  course  from  Sinai  northwards,  passinji^  by 
Am  l1  Hudhera,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  llaze- 
roth.'  I  have  likewise  already  expressed  my  convic- 
tion, that  whatever  may  have  been  the  direction  of 
their  course  after  leaving  that  fountain, — ^whether  to 
the  shore  of  the  eastern  gulf  and  so  alou^  the  'Arabah, 
or  whether  they  crossed  the  Tih  and  came  out  upon 
the  high  western  desert  north  of  that  mountain, — they 
still  could  not  have  passed  on  the  West  of  Jebel  'Ar&if, 
and  the  mountainous  tract  further  north.  Such  a 
course  would  havebrouf];ht  thtiii  directly  to  Becrsheba, 
and  not  to  Kadesh  in  the  uttermost  border  of  £dom.''~ 

The  mountainous  tract  north  of  Jebel  'Ariif  and 
west  of  the  'Arabah,  forming  the  country  of  the 
'Azazimeh,  we  had  now  seen  on  all  sides.  Begiiniiug 
at  the  bluff  el-Mukrah  and  the  iuuntain  'Ain  esh-Sha- 
bibiyeh,  it  extends  northwards  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
point  where  we  now  were,  a  desert  limestone  region 
full  of  precipitous  ridges,  through  which  no  travelled 
road  has  ever  passed.'  Our  conviction  was  therelore 
strengthened,  that  even  if  the  Israelites  came  out  at 
first  upon  the  great  western  plateau,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  followed  down  the  Jerafeh  to  its  junction 
with  the  'Arabah  opposite  iMount  llor ;  and  then,  in 
any  case,  have  approached  the  border  of  Palestine 
along  the  latter  valley.  Most  probably,  however,  they 

1)  See  at  the  tmd  of  Sect.  If,  tract  and  pats  aroand  it  on  their 
and  the  first  pert  of  Sect.  III.  For  joumieB.  M.  Callier  appears  to 

el-Hudhern  sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  222-224.  have  j^ot  amon^  these  mountnine 

2)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  276.  on  his  journey  in  this  region; 

3)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  275.  Not  but  Journ.  des  Savant,  Jan.  188S. 
that  it  may  be  and  is  somotimes  Nouv.  Annal.  dei  Voyagae,  1839. 

f ravor.cod  ;  for  the  'Az;iv:iiiifli  live  Tom.  III.  p.  278. 
m  it;  but  oUier  Arabf  avoid  the 

Vol.  IL  77 
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passed  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  'Arabah ;  tac 
the  language  of  the  sacred  writer  seems  to  imply,  that 

their  way  led  along  Mount  Seir.* 

We  are  led  also  to  the  same  conclusion  by  all  the 
scriptural  notices  of  the  site  of  Kadesh,  to  which  ibej 
first  came,  tt  was  "  in  the  uttermost  border  of  Bdom."* 
TUe  southern  quarter  of  Judah  too  is  described  as 
being  along  by  the  coast  of  Kdom;"  and  the  line 
Was  drawn  "  from  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from  the 
bay  that  looked  southward ;  and  it  went  out  to  the 
south  side  to  tlic  ascent  of  Akrab])iirj,  and  passed  along 
to  Zin,  and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  to  Kadesh- 
bamea."^  Further,  from  Kadesh  the  spies  entered 
Palestine  by  ascending  the  mountain ;  and  die  mar* 
muring  Israelites  attempting  to  do  tlie  same,  were 
driven  back  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  and 
afterwards  apparently  by  the  king  of  Arad  aa  £u: 
as  to  Hormah,  then  called  Zephath.^  There  was  also 
at  Kadesh  a  fountain,  mentioned  long  before  the  ex- 
odus of  the  Israelites;  and  the  miraculous  supply  of 
water  took  place  only  at  their  second  visit;  which 
implies,  that  at  their  first  approach,  there  was  no  qie* 
ciai  lack  of  this  necessary  article.'  From  KadeA  they 
lurtied  back  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
the  Red  Sea. 

These  curcumstances  all  combine  to  fix  the  site  of 
Kadesh  at  a  fountain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
valley;  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  remarka- 
ble coincidence  of  the  position  of  the  fountain  el-Wei- 
beh,  with  all  these  particulars.  There  the  Israelites 
would  have  Mount  Hor  in  the  S.  S.  E.  towering  directly 
before  them ;  across  the  Arabah  is  the  VV  ady  el-Gbu- 


1)  Deat.i.2. 

2)  Num.  x%.  16. 

3^  Joih.  XT.  1, 2, 3 ;  conip.  Num. 
uaa^  8,  4. 


4)  Num.  xiii.  17.  idpr.  4(M5. 
xxi.  1-3.  DeuU  i.  41-44.  Compw 
Judg.  i.  17. 

5)  G«ii.  irr.  7.  Nub.  n 
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tlirough  the  land  of 


Cdom ;  ia  the  N.  W.  rises  the  mountain  by  which  they 
attempted  to  ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the  pMS*  still 
called  Saah  (Zepbath) ;  while  fbtther  north  we  find 
also  Tell  ^Arad,  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arad. 
To  all  this  comes  then  the  vicinity  of  the  southern  bay 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  line  of  cliffs  or  offset  separating 
the  Ghdr  from  the  'Arabah,  answering  to  the  ascent 
of  Akrabbim and  the  desert  of  Zin  with  the  place  of 
the  same  iiaine  between  Akiabbim  and  Ka flesh,  not 
improbably  at  the  water  of  Hash  in  the  Arabah.^ — In 
this  way  all  becomes  easy  and  natural ;  and  the  scrip- 
.  tnral  account  is  entirely  accordant  with  the  character 
of  the  country. 

I  have  thus  far  assumed  that  the  Israelites  were 
twice  at  Kadesh ;  and  this  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  the  yariotts  accounts.  They  broke  up  from  Sinai 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  correspond- 
ing to  the  early  part  of  May;'  they  came  into  the 
desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the  moun- 
tain into  Palestine,  in  "  the  time  of  the  first  ripe 
grapes;"  and  these  retailed  after  forty  days  to  the 
camp  at  Kadesh.^  As  grapes  begin  to  ripen  on  the 
mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return  of  the  spies  is 
to  be  placed  in  August  or  September.  The  people 
now  inurniured  at  the  report  of  the  spies ;  and  received 
the  sentence  from  Jehovah,  that  their  carcasses  should 
fiUl  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  children  Wander  in  the 
desert  forty  years  *  They  were  ordered  to  turn  back 
into  the  desert  "  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea altliough 
it  appears  that  they  abode  "  many  days''  in  KadeslL^ 

1)  See  above  p.  501.  4)  Nam.  xii.  10.  xiii  2, 17,.  20, 

2)  See  pp.  49&,  586.    Com-  25,26. 


pare  Num.  sx.  L 

3)  Num.  z.  11 1  comp»ix.  1. 
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The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that  in  the  first 

month;  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and  abode 
again  at  Kadesh ;  here  Miriam  dies ;  Mosess  and  Aaron 
bring  water  from  the  roclc ;  a  passage  is  demanded 
through  the  hind  of  Edom,  and  refused;  and  they  then 
journey  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies 
in  the  lortictli  year  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  in 
the  first  day  of  the  fifth  montli,  corresponding  to  a  part 
of  August  and  September.^  Here  then,  between  Au- 
gust of  the  ffpcond  year  and  AUifnist  of  the/or/ief^  year, 
we  have  an  liiterval  ol  ihirty-citi^ht  years  ol  waiklering 
in  the  desert*  With  this  coincides  another  account 
From  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  to  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  so  around  the  Land  of  Edom  to  the  brook 
Zered  on  the  border  of  Moab ;  and  from  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  Kadesh,  (meaning  of  course  their 
first  departure,)  until  they  thus  came  to  the  brook 
Zered,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  interval  of  thirty- 
eight  years."' 

In  tliis  way,  the  scriptural  account  of  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  becomes  perfectly  harmonious 
and  intelligible.   The  eighteen  stations  mentioned 

only  in  the  general  list  in  the  book  of  Xumbcrs,  as  pre- 
ceding the  arrival  at  Kadesh,  are  then  apparently  to 
be  referred  to  this  eight  and  thirty  years  of  wand^ing, 
during  which  the  people  at  last  approached  Bzion^ 
geber,  and  afterwards  returned  northwards  a  second 
time  to  Kadesh,  in  the  hope  of  passing  directly  tiirough 
the  land  of  £dom.^  Their  wanderings  extended 
doubtless  over  the  western  desert ;  although  the  sta- 
tions named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters 
where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  3loses 
and  the  elders  and  priests  encamped ;  while  the  maia 

1)  Num.  XX.  1-29.  T-xiii.  37,  38.         3)  Sec  the  list  of  all  theK  ^ 

2)  N\uii.  zxi.  4.  i>6at.  li.  8»  13»    Uoas,  Num.  mm. 

14,  Ig. 
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body  of  the  people  was  scattered  in  various  direc- 
tions.* 

How  in  these  wide  deserts,  this  host  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  soulSy  having  no  traffic  nor  intercourse 
with  the  surrounding  hordes,  could  find  supplies  of  food 
and  water  suiliciciit  for  tlieir  support,  Avithout  a  con- 
stant miracle,  I  for  one  am  unable  to  divine.  Yet 
among  them  we  read  only  of  occasional  longings  and 
complaints  ;  while  the  tribes  that  now  roam  orer  the 
same  regions,  although  numberins:  scarcely  as  many 
tiiou^nds,  are  exposed  to  iamine  and  privation  of 
every  kind ;  and,  at  the  best,  obtain  only  a  meager  and 
precarious  subsistence.^ 


Siijulay,  June  3d,  After  our  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding  two  days,  we  slept  soundly  until  6^  o'clock ; 
and  rose  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  But  this  rest  to-day  was  not  to 
be  of  long  duration.  After  breakfast,  one  of  the  Arabs, 
Muhammed,  went  with  the  camels  to  the  water  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  Yemen,  nearly  an  hour  distant  from 
our  tent  in  the  S.  W.  There,  as  he  said,  he  met  an 
Arab  who  had  come  up  the  pass  dui  iiig  the  night,  and 
who  reported,  that  yesterday  towards  evening  he  had  " 
seen  a  party  of  men  with  horses  and  dromedaries 
encamp  at  the  water  of  Hash  -in  the  'Arabah,  appa- 
rently coming  this  way  on  a  marauding  expedition. 
Our  Arabs  nnniediately  concluded  that  tliey  were  of 
the  Sulit  or  Hejaya,  coming  against  the  Tiy^ah  in 
retaliation  for  the  mroads  of  the  latter.  Should  they 
ascend  by  the  Sufah,  they  would  come  directly  upon 
us ;  or  ii  by  the  Yemen,  their  scouts  w  ould  doubtless 

1)  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  106.  during  the  wanderings  of  the  la- 
Omm»  0>.  Ik  75.  raelitet,  ezhibitiiiff  in  one  view  the 

2)  For  a  synoptical  arrange-  uhole  course  of  their  Journey,  see 
ment  of  ttaeMTeial  list*  oTetatiooe  Note  XXXIX,  end  of  the  VoluM 
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discover  our  tent;  and  as  thev  were  at  war  with  the 
Jehalia  also,  we  should  of  course  be  exposed  to  be 
plundered,  if  to  nothing  worse.  We  had  indeed  stamog 
miapicions,  that  this  was  a  story  got  up  by  Mahamm^ 
the  worthless  buffoon,  w  ho  alone  had  seen  the  stran- 
ger, in  order  to  induce  us  to  push  forward.  Yet  it 
might  after  all  be  true ;  and  we  therefore  thought  H 
adrisable  under  the  circumstances  to  go  on,  and  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  danger.  This  was,  however, 
the  only  instance,  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  vio- 
late our  principle  of  not  travelling  upon  the  Christian 
Babbath. — ^It  was  said,  the  party  would  not  reach  the 
top  of  the  pass  until  the  afternoon.  A  cainel  was  now 
despatched  with  the  water-skms  to  be  iiiled  at  the 
water  of  Yemen.  The  Arabs  seemed  to  be  in  no  hunj 
whatever ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  long  delays,  that 
we  at  length  set  off.  Nor  do  we  know  unto  the  pre- 
sent day,  whether  the  story  of  the  hostile  party  was 
true  or  false. 

We  at  length  started  at  lOi  o'clock;  the  course 
continuing  about  N.  N.  W.  We  soon  came  out  upon 
an  open  iind  tolerably  level  tract,  called  el-Turaibeh ; 
which,  although  chiefly  covered  with  loose  sand,  had 
everywhere  many  herbs,  affording  pasture  for  camdsi 
It  belongs  to  the  Arabs  called  Sa'tdtyeh.  Befinre  us 
was  another  long  niouiitain-ridge,  running  from  E.  N, 
£.  to  W.  S.  W.  similar  in  its  general  appearance  to 
that  we  had  ascended  last  night;  though  not  more 
than  half  as  high.  This  tract,  between  the  top  of  <Hie 
ridge  and  the  bottom  of  the  other,  constitutes  the 
second  step  or  offset  of  the  whole  ascent  between  the 
'Arabah  and  Palestine ;  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
continuation  in  this  direction  of  the  broad  region  of 
desert  hills  between  the  two  passes  of  ez-Zuweirah: 
the  lower  ridge  being  here  much  higher,  and  the  upper 
one  much  lower,  than  on  that  road.  Further  norlhp 
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it  is  drained  by  Watly  el-Fa*iya,  a  branch  of  the  Mu- 
hauw:it,  which  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  north  end 
of  Usdum  ;^  but  just  in  this  part,  the  waters  are  ear* 
ried  off  southwards  by  one  of  the  main  heads  of  Wady 
el- Yemen,  which  runs  along  the  base  of  the  next  ridge. 
On  this  plain,  the  roads  from  the  three  passes  Sufey, 
Siliah,  and  Yemen,  all  unite;  and  a  branch  was  also 
said  to  come  in  from  the  Haudeh.' 

At  12^  2r/  we  crossed  the  branch  of  Wady  el-Ye- 
men, which  commences  not  far  to  the  right  Here  we 
immediately  began  to  ascend  by  a  low  gap  in  the 
ridge  before  us,  called  el-Musseikah.  The  ascrat  is 
gradual  and  easy;  at  a  quarter  before  one,  we  were 
at  the  top,  and  came  out  upon  another  higher  tract  of 
table-land,  or  rather  a  basin,  shut  in  on  the  S.  E.  by 
hills,  forming  the  top  of  the  ridge.  They  are  here 
comparatively  low;  but  further  towards  the  W.  S.  W. 
the  ridge  becomes  iiigher,  and  spreads  out  into  a  moun- 
tainous tract,  through  which  our  Arabs  knew  no  road. 
Yet  we  were  led  to  suppose,  that  the  pass  el-Gh&rib, 
of  which  we  had  several  times  heard,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  tlii.s  range  of  mountains.^ 

We  kept  on  N.  N.  W.  across  the  basm,  around  which 
are  gravel*hills,  and  which  is  boukided  on  the  other 
side  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hour  by  another  low 
ridge  or  line  of  hills,  paruiiei  to  that  we  had  just  as- 


1)  Sec  above,  pp.  476, 480. 

2)  In  1^:54,  M.  Callicr  travelled 
from  Hebron  to  "i>ariyc"  (Dhohe- 
riyeh) ;  thence  8.  8.  W.  to  Wady 
"Kalas^"  (Khulasah,  Kurn,  see 
Vo!  I.  p.  298)  at  the  foot  of  tlic 
mouDtaiaB.  where  he  encamped  oa 
the  third  day.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  followed  up  iim  Wady  into 
the  mountain!?,  and  then  descended 
east  wards  along  another  Wady 
called  '*  Traybe"(Tur&ibeh), which 
brou^t  him  near  to  the  Gh6r. 
Thin  wonU  «em  to  bare  mme  re- 


ference to  the  tract  v,'c  were  now 
crngsintT,  which  is  nhmit  in  the  lat- 
itude of  Wady  Kliulasalij  and  the 
traveller  probably  approoehed  the 
pass  of  Yemen.  But  from  Hebron 
to  this  point,  his  route  hv  Dhoher!- 
yeh  was  Binguiarly  circuitous :  oo- 
cu[^yinfi^  four  dave  initeed  or  the 
two,  whieb  it  toolc  us.  Bee  Journ. 
(Ics  8 n vans  Jan.  1836,  p.  47.  Nouv. 
Anna!,  de  Yoy.  1839,  Tom.  111.  p. 
274. 

3)  See  Vol  I.  p.  906;  alee  p« 
58&  above. 
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cended.  On  our  right  the  surface  had  a  gradual  de- 
scent ;  and  here  was  the  beginning  of  a  Wady  running 
down  N.  £.  to  Wady  el-F&'iya|  and  forming  one  of  its 
heads*  On  the  left  we  could  perceive  a  shallow  Wady 
called  Abu  Teraifeh,  coming  in  mi  the  North  and  pas^ 
ing  down  through  the  hills  of  the  ridge  we  had  ascend- 
ed, about  half  a  mile  ftirther  S.  W.  to  Wady  el*  Yemen. 
Another  road  ascends  along  this  Wady,  which  was 
talccn  l)  Y  snrae  of  our  Arabs.  Just  at  the  head  of  this 
latter  pass,  we  could  distinctly  see  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
called  Kumub,  covering  a  low  hill  near  the  Wady; 
our  guides  said  there  was  here  living  water  in  pits 
(Theniaii) ;  and  on  that  account  they  had  been  very 
desirous  to  reach  this  spot  the  evening  before.  With 
our  telescopes  we  could  distinguish  two  or  three  mined 
walls,  apparentl  y  of  hewn  stones,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  remains  of  churches  or  other  public  buildings.* 
This  place  is  marked  on  Seetzen's  map  and  would 
seem  most  probably  to  have  been  the  Thamara  of 
Ptolemy  and  other  writers,  as  well  as  the  Thamar  of 
the  01(1  Testament.^  The  j^rounds  on  which  tlii;^  sup- 
position rests,  will  be  better  understood  m  connection 
with  the  remarks  respecting  el-Milh  further  on. 

In  passing  over  this  open  tract  or  basin,  we  saw 
traces  of  grass,  now  dried  up.  At  P  20'  we  crossed 
obliquely  the  bed  of  Wady  Abu  Teraifeh.  Here  a  path 

1)  Lord  Lindsay  appears  to  2)  Ezek.  zItu.  19.   xIviiL  SS. 

have  ascended  by  the  innr^  soulli-  Rcland    PalacFt.  p.   1031. — The 

ern  pass,  directly  to  Kuniub  ;  ho  question  suggests  itself  not  unnnt- 

deacribes  it  as  the  extensive  ruins  urally  :  Whether  these  ruiiis  may 

of  an  aoeieDt  walled  town,  about  not  mark  the  nte  of  Hormah,  tb» 

three  hours  from  the  top  of  the  ancient  Zephath  ?   But  this  p}ac€ 


paqp  oa-SufAh,exhibitingr  fragments  \vonld  more  appropriately  b€ 
ol  columns,  but  DO  inacriptions ,  he  Bought  iurther  ^^outh,  nearer  to  ths 
saw  a  Urge  Taulted  mibterranean    pass  SfifMi  ( Zephath) ;  ifnotiadead 


ehamber  near  a  ruined  building,  quite  at  the  loot  of  the  passs  around 

and  n  y-tTfm'j;  dam  in  a  ravine  on  tlie  tiie  small  fort.    It  conid  hardly  be 

Soutli  ol  the  town.  Letters  etc.  11.  expected,  that  any  very  d««aoct 

p.  46.   When  Schubert  passed  this  rmns  should  yet  remain  of  a  tova 


way,  there  was  here  an  Arab  en*  last  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  itt.  3^ 
campment ;  Reise  11.  p.  4i9.  See  Rebul  PaL  p.  7tl. 
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bran  died  off  to  the  right,  leading  directly  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jehaiin ;  while  that  which  we  still  follQwed 
IB  the  Hebron  and  GaM  road.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
out  upon  the  top  of  the  swell  or  low  ridge  aboTe  mmik- 
tioned,  here  called  Kubbet  el-Baul ;  and  had  before  us 
a  smaller  basin  forming  the  head  of  Wady  'Ar'arab^ 
which  runs  off  to  Wady  es^ba^  and  ao  to  the  Medi« 
tenraneaii.  We  now  had  a  slight  descent  into  this 
basin,  and  kept  then  along  the  broad  Wady.  Here 
was  the  first  appearance  of  soil ;  and  along  this  tract 
we  found  at  2^  30^  traces  of  ancient  walls,  probably 
once  dams  or  terraces  connected  with  tillage.  In- 
deed the  vestiges  of  ancient  cultivation  began  to  be 
everywhere  visible.  Towards  the  western  party  at 
3^  5>\  we  passed  the  foundations  of  a  former  village  of 
unhewn  stones,  now  called  el-Kuseir  (little  castle), 
from  a  small  structure  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
may  have  been  a  tower.  This  tract  belongs  to  the 
I>biill&m.  We  found  in  it  a  stray  female  camel  with 
htr  foal,  which  our  Arabs  at  first  were  inclined  to 
drive  off  with  them.  They  caught  her  and  examined 
her  marks;  and  finding  that  slic  belonged  to  the 
'  Azaaimeh,  let  her  go.  Each  tribe  has  a  peculiar  maric 
for  its  camels ;  and  those  of  one  tribe  are  in  no  dang^ 
>f  being  taken  by  any  other  in  time  of  peaca 

At  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock,  another  path  went  off 
towards  the  right,  leading  directly  to  el-Miih ;  this  is 
the  direct  Hebron  road.  We  still  kept  the  Gaoa 
path,  which  passes  to  the  left  of  el-Bfilh.  The  Wady 
soon  sweeps  off  more  towards  the  N.  E.  and  afterwards 
N.  W.  We  ascended  the  low  ridge  or  swell  on  the 
left,  and  from  the  top  at  Sf  o'clock,  bad  a  wide  view 
over  the  broad,  open,  undulating  region,  extending  in 
the  Northeast  to  the  neit^libourhood  of  Tell  'Anid,  and 
on  the  West  towards  Beersheba,  with  the  mountains 
of  Judah  in  the  North.   Indeed  it  was  the  south- 

VoL.  11.  78 
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em  part  of  the  same  wMe  tract,  which  we  had 

formerly  belitld  from  the  mountain  south  of  Cannel;* 
and  that  same  mountain-ridge  was  now  directly  before 
US,  terminating  towards  the  left  in  a  low  bluff;  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  another  step  in  the  whole  ascent 
The  high  encampment  of  the  Jehalin  was  visible 
bearing  about  N.  N.  E. — Descending  very  gradually 
towards  the  N.  for  an  hour,  we  again  struck  Wad? 
'Ar*irah  at  4f  o'clock,  here  running  N.  W.  and  then 
W.  X.  W.  to  join  Wady  cs-Scba',  of  which  it  isoneof 
the  main  branches. 

Here  in  the  broad  Wady  are  many  pits  for  water 
(Them&il),  which  are  called  'Ar'&rah,  and  give  name 
to  the  valley.  The  water  is  ijood  ;  but  most  of  the  pits 
were  now  dry.  in  the  valley  and  on  the  w  estem  hill 
are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  villageor  town ;  con- 
sisting only  of  foundations  of  unhewn  stones  now  ncrach 
scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  in  place  to  mark  them 
as  fouiidcU  ions.  Small  fragments  oi  pottery  are  ais^) 
everywhere  visible.  In  this  instance,  the  name  leaves 
little  room  to  question,  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Aroer  of  the  South  of  Judah ;  to  which  David 
sent  presents  after  tlie  recoM  i  v  ol  ihespoilof  Ziklog* 
— This  water  is  frequented  ciiielly  by  the  DhuUam. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  bed  of  the  Wady  is  a  burying- 
place  belonging  to  the  Sa'tdtyeh ;  in  which  were 
several  fresh  graves.  The  dead  are  brought  from  a 
great  distance  to  this  cemetery. 

We  bad  come  thus  far  upon  the  Gaza  road  in  older 
to  visit  the  site  of  Aroer.  After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes, 
we  now  struck  across  the  couutrv  ^.  E.  towards  Milh, 
without  a  path,  in  order  to  regain  the  Hebron  road. 
The  land  was  undulating,  with  gentle  swells  and  broad 
Tallies.  Here  we  fell  in  with  another  stray  camel, 
which  joined  company  with  ours,  although  the  Arabs 

1)  See  p.  466^467.  S)  I  Sam.  sou  96,  da 
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tried  to  drive  it  away.  At  G  o  clock  we  encamped  in 
a  retired  valley^  bid  from  ail  view;  aod  felt  ourselves 
now  out  of  the  reach  of  aU  marauders,  whether  real 
or  imaginary. 

Monday,  June  Ath.  We  rose  early,  and  found  our- 
selves enveloped  in  a  thick  log,  the  first  we  had  yet  felt 
ia  Palestine  ;  once  before,  when  at  Beit  Xettif,  we  had 
$em  the  mists  in  the  vallies  below.  The  strange 
camel  was  still  with  us ;  while  the  dromedary  of  my 
companion  had  strayed  away  during  the  nii^ht,  and 
was  nowhere  to  be  foumi.  It  was  the  property  of 
Sheikh  Uussan,  who  now  went  in  search  of  it.  Aa 
however  we  no  longer  needed  to  fill  the  water-skins, 
we  were  able  to  get  on  with  four  camels ;  and  accord- 
ingly set  olf  at  5  o'clock,  leaving  Uussan  to  overtake 
us.  Our  track  was  N.  E.  over  a  country  still  undu<* 
lating ;  and  after  an  hour  we  reached  the  welb  el-Milh 
at  G  o'clock.  Here  we  stopped  for  breakfast,  and  to 
wait  for  Uussan  ;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  him  to-day; 
and  afterwards  learned,  that  having  sought  long  and 
in  vain  for  his  camel,  he  had  despaired  of  overtaking 
us,  and  had  gone  directly  to  the  encampnieut  of  bis 
tribe. 

At  Milh  are  two  wells,  measuring  about  forty  feet 
in  depth,  and  walled  up  round  with  good  mason-work ; 

one  of  them  is  seven  and  a  half,  and  the  other,  five 
feet  in  diameter.  The  water  seeitiLil  not  to  be  good, 
and  the  Arabs  said  it  was  acid  ;  but  we  had  no  rope 
or  bucket  to  draw  any.  The  Arabs  of  the  Tiy&hah 
water  here ;  they  come  hither  early  in  autumn  ;  and 
after  tlie  rains  commence,  send  their  camels  to  the 
Ghdr  es  Salieh  for  the  winter,  and  go  themselves  to 
sow  in  the  Sheri'ah  south  of  Gaaa.* — The  broad  shal- 
low Wady  close  by  which  the  wells  are  situated, 

1)  In  this  connection  it  was  told  Beersheba;  and  that  th«  TtfAbin 
ua,  that  the  Kudeirlkt  water  at    hre  chiefly  ia  tha  FAri'a. 
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Wndj  el-Milh,  comes  ttom  the  N.  E.  and  contiimes 

W.  S.  W.  to  unite  with  the  'Ar'irah,  and  so  to  Wady 
e*-Seba'.  It  passes  around  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity or  bluff  of  the  ridge  before  us,  (that  S.  of  Kurmul,) 
which  was  now  not  far  distant  in  the  same  direction. 
Here  and  on  our  way,  great  numbers  of  the  bird  called 
Kilta  by  the  Arabs,  a  large  species  of  partridge,  were 
flying  about  very  low  in  all  directions ;  our  Egyptiaa 
servants,  being  used  only  to  water-fowl,  mistook  them 
for  ducks,  and  fired  among  them  repeatedly,  tboueh 
without  success.  This  species  of  bird  has  often  bet  ii 
supposed  to  be  the  quails,  that  caine  up  and  covered  tlie 
camp  of  the  Israelites ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
ground  for  this  opinion,  than  their  present  abundance 
in  regions  not  very  iar  remote  from  the  route  of  that 
people.* 

On  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  wells  on  the  South, 
the  stones  of  a  ruined  town,  or  extensive  village,  are 

scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile  square,  all 
unhewn.  Just  by  the  wells  is  a  round  hill  like  a 
high  tumulus,  upon  which  the  foundations  of  a  wall 
are  visible,  running  in  the  form  of  a  square  around  the 
whole  top.  On  this  hill  is  now  an  Arab  cemetery, 
where  the  DhQllam  bury.^  From  this  spot  we  saw  Tell 
el-Kuseifeh,  a  hill  about  an  hour  distant,  having  upon 
it  what  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  ruin«  Tell  'AxSd 


1)  Ex.  xvi.  13.  Num.  xL  31»S3. 

Pj.  cv.  40.— The  KUtk  n  the  7V- 

trao  alchala  of  Linnaeus,  Syst. 
WaL  Tom.  I.  P.  II.  p.  745.  No.  11. 
Hasselquist  calls  it  "  Tetrao  Isra- 
slitAriiin,"  and  describes  it  fully, 

Reise  pp.  331-333.  But  ihe  He- 
brew name  of  the  bird  of  th<'  Isra- 
eiues  is  Selac  ^'.bi'^quan  ;  and  ihe 

present  Arabic  name  for  the  quail 
IB  Selvra.   The  ancient  versions 

also  understood  here  the  qnail; 
Sept.  aifTvyniit<TQft.  \u\iT.  coititmuT. 
There  would  tiiereibre  seem  to  be 


no  aoflfeient  rcaaonlbr  laying  a«di 

this  coincidence,  and  adoptinn^  an- 

other  explanation  on  mere  conjec- 
ture. See  Geseiuuai^  Anmerk.  ira 
Burckhardt  p.  1067.  Comp.  iXie- 
bohr'a  Beschr.  von  Arabien  p.  176. 
Roficnniuller's  BihI.  ArchaeoL  IV, 
ii.  p.  346,  seq. 

2)  From  the  summii  of  thm 
Tell  at  Milh,  we  took  the  feUoir- 
ing hearings:  Encampment  of  the 
JehWIn  about  N.  38°  E.  Tel!  el- 
Kuseifeh  N.  54*' S.  TeU'AHkiA'. 
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lies  somewhat  more  remote ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arad.'  The 
Arabs  said  indeed,  thai  no  ruine  exiet  there ;  hut  they 
had  aald  the  Mine  thing  of  'Ar*&rah  and  Milh.  Two 
other  places,  Rukharaa  and  'Asluj  were  mentioned  as 
lying  8.  W.  of  Miih  on  the  way  to  'AbdeU. 

These  wells  and  ruins  at  el-Milh,  I  am  disposed  to 
legard  as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Moladah  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Malatha  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans.  There  is  at  6rst  sight  an  apparent  resem- 
blance in  the  names ;  but  I  am  able  to  make  out  no 
etymological  affinity ;  and  if  there  be  a  connection,  it 
can  be  only  because  the  Arabic,  in  the  popular  pro- 
nunciation, has  corrupted  the  last  letter,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  usual  and  significant  form.^  But  the  testimonies  of 
ancient  writers  as  to  the  position  of  Malatha  are  toler- 
ably definite. 

Moladah  was  situated  in  the  extreme  South  of  Ju- 
dah  towards  Edom;  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to 
Simeon;  and  was  again  inhabited  after  the  exile.' 
Josephus  also  mentions  Malatha  as  in  his  day  a  castle 
of  Idumea.^    Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  several 


1)  See  above,  p.  473. 

2)  The  form  Milk  hu  BO  ety- 
mological affinity  with  Moladah 
Nimbi's)  nor  Maluha  (Mrilni9a). 

There  is  no  known  instance  of  a 
change  of  *i  or  ^  into  the  Arabic 

Ila.  If  possibly  it  b«  a  corruption 
from  the  Greek,  (Milh  for  Mal&,) 

we  must  regard  it  as  nn  instance  of 
the  usual  tcndonry  oi  popiihir  pro- 
ounciation,  to  reduce  foreign  proper 
namee  to  a  significant  form ;  as  in 
German,  Mnilatul  (i.  e.  May-land) 
for  Milan*,  and  m  in  English  the 
plant  Asparagus  is  mostly  known 
Bmong  the  common  people  only 
as  Sparroic  groM.  At  any  rate, 
Milh  (Bait)  and  its  derivatives  fur- 
nish among  tlie  Arabs  many  names 
for  places;  thoi  beeidee  Milh,  we 
have  in  imral  initaiieei,  MAlih, 


MAUhah,  Muweilili,  and  Maw&lih. 
— ^Bot  even  to  the  •opposition  of 
such  a  corruption  from  the  Greek, 
there  is  this  objection.  In  all  other 
cases  where  the  present  Arabic 
name  of  a  plaee  owes  ite  origin  to 
a  Greek  name,  that  Greek  name 
waB  wholly  different  from  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  one ;  as  in  N&bulue 
and  Sebtetieh  for  the  aneient  Slii»> 
chem  and  Samaria.  But  here  the 
Greek  form  itself  is  a  mere  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  the 
Arabic  would  more  naturally  follow 
the  latter. 

3)  Josh.  XV.  26,  comp.  vs.  21. 
xix.  2.  1  Chr.  iv  28.  Nehem.  xi. 
26.  See  gentTiiiiy  Reland  Pa- 
best,  pp.  885,  886. 

4)  Anliq.  ZVUI.  6. 2. 
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times,  and  })liice  it  lour  KDiiiaii  miles  from  Araii.  un 
the  way  irum  Hebron  to  Alia  hy  Tiiamara ;  Arad  it^if 
being  according  to  tbem  twenty  miles  from  Uebroo.^ 
Still  later,  Malatha  is  noticed  as  the  statk>n  of  a 
man  cohort.^  To  all  these  circumstances,  as  it  sectui 
to  me,  the  situation  of  el-Milli  very  exactly  corres- 
ponds. We  have  here  the  vestiges  of  an  extensive 
town  with  important  wells,  on  the  great  route  from 
Hebron  to  the  Red  Sea  tiirough  (lie  Ajabali  :  and  in 
the  N.  E.  by  E.  we  still  find  Teii  Arad,  about  au  huur 
and  a  half  from  Milh,  and  some  eight  hours  distanl 
from  Hebron  on  a  different  route.' 

According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Thaniara  wai 
a  town  and  fortress  one  day's  journey  from  Malatba 
on  the  way  from  Hebron  toAilnl),  and  in  their  day 
was  held  by  a  Roman  garrison.^  it  is  likewise  mat- 
tioned  in  the  same  quarter  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Tables  and  seems  to  have  been  the  Tha- 
mar  of  the  prophet  Ezekiei,  from  which  the  southern 
border  of  tlie  land  was  to  be  measured,  on  one  side  lo 
Kadesb,  and  on  the  other  to  the  western  sea.*  If  we 
assume,  as  above,  that  Malatha  was  situated  at  el- 


1)  Oiioma8t.  arts.  ArathQAQnftfk), 
Bdxaxmh'Thitmar,  See  note  4, 
below. 

2)  Notitia  Di^itatum  cd.  Pan- 
ciroli  pp.  217,  219.    Reiand  Pal. 

L231.— The  NoUtia  read*  Moimt' 
,  and  another  manuscript  has 
Moleathia. 

3)  To  judge  merely  from  the 
name,  el-Milh  micht  well  be  the 
*•  City  of  Sail"  (nVBn  men- 
tioned Josh.  XV.  6¥."  That  city 
however  Inj'',  not  in  tlie  South  of 
Judah,  hut  in  the  desert  near  the 
Dead  JSea  (comp.  vs.  21,  61);  and 
I  have  already  epoken  of  it  as  pro- 
bably sitiuitcii  in  or  near  flir  vaMey 
of  >alt,  at  the  south  end  ol"  that 
take.    Sec  above,  p.  483. 

4)  Onomaat.  art.  Baxaxm-Thor 
mar.  The  text  of  both  anthora  ii 


here  singularly  corrupted  in  this 
proper  name ;  EusebiiM  has:  AS- 

ftnh:;  (fll.  3f«/:f,)   rttt\'Ci^  oSor  o-T*- 

rome:  **Est  et  aliud  eastellmot 
Thatnara  nnius  diei  itinera  a  Meaih 

phis  oppido  separatum  pergentibu^ 
Ailani  de  Chebron.'*  But  these 
corruptions  fortuoately  aid  in  cor- 
recting each  other ;  the  Memphis 
of  Jerome  serves  to  sliowthat  there 
must  have  bren  here  a  proper 
iHiiiie  )  wliile  the  ftoMq  or  MoMi  ^ 
Eusebius  shows  no  less  clearly, 
that  this  name  was  Malatha. 
Comp.  Le  Clerc  in  loc  Reiand 
Palaest.  p.  1031. 

5)  Ptolem.  IV.  16.  Rebud  lU. 
p.  462. 

6)  Ezek.  xlvii.  10.  xifiii.88. 
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Miili,  then  all  tlie  circumstances  correspond  to  fix  the 
position  of  Thamara  at  Kurntib,  the  site  with  ruins  six 
hours  south  of  Milh  towards  the  pass  es-SOfah.  In 

that  place  we  find  the  remains  of  a  walled  town,  with 
water,  on  the  great  route  from  Hebron  to  ^Akabah  by 
way  of  the  'Arabah,  at  the  distance  of  an  ordinary 
day's  journey  fom  el*Milh.' 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  ancient  eastern  road  from  Hebron  to  Ailah 
and  also  that  to  Petra,  ibilowed  the  same  general  route 
as  that  of  the  present  day ;  passing  by  Malatha  and 
Thamara,  and  so  down  the  mountain  to  Kadesh ;  just 
as  now  it  touches  el-Milh,  Kurnub,  and  el-Weibch,  and 
thence  branches  off  to  ^Akabah  and  Wady  MQsa.^ 

After  having  waited  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  no  Huss&n  appearing,  we  at  length  at  4ff 
i»eL  fur  ward.  The  guides  were  very  desirous  to  take 
us  to  the  encampment  of  their  tribe  for  the  nigiit ;  while 
our  wish  was  to  go  by  Sem^k'a  and  reaeh  Hebron  to- 
day; both  because  it  would  save  us  time,  and  because 
we  should  thus  escape  the  annoyance  of  the  Bedawin 
hospitality,  manifested  in  the  killing  and  eaUng  of  a 
sheep  among  themselres,  for  which  we  should  then 
have  to  pay  the  full  value  in  the  shape  of  a  present 
Yet  so  bent  were  the  Arabs  upon  their  object,  that 
at  hrst  they  prevaricated,  and  said  there  was  no  way 
by  8emii'a;  though  they  could  take  us,  they  said, 
across  the  mountain  west  of  their  encampment,  and 
so  through  Si'isieh  and  Yutta  to  Hebron.  At  last, 
however,  they  recollected  that  there  was  also  a  road 
to  Serau'a,  and  we  took  it.  Our  course  lay  about  N. 
N.  Ki£.  having  the  mduntain  at  our  left,  and  ap- 
proaching it  gradually  and  very  obliquely  along  a 
level  plain.    At  9i  o'clock  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the 


1)  See  p.  61S. 


3>8Mp.aS7. 
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ascent ,  and  had  on  our  right  not  far  off  the  die  of  a 
former  place,  called  Mak-luil,  consisting  of  little  more 
than  a  few  caves  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  imieed,  such 
oavenia  eonitiiute  the  chief  mark  of  ■OFeral  andait 
sites  in  this  region.  The  path  goes  up  here  ak»g  a 
gap  or  ravine,  somewhat  steep,  but  not  long. 
reached  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  a  quarter  before 
ten;  and  stopped  for  a  time  to  sunrey  the  eomitry  be- 
hind us,  and  take  the  hearings  of  several  points.^ 

This  ascent  did  not,  as  we  had  expected,  brinff  us 
out  upon  a  ridge,  like  that  we  had  crossed  in  tra veiling 
South  from  Carmei  and  Ma'in ;  but  only  among  higher 
hilte.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  went  on  again ;  and 
continued  gradually  ascending  uk)ng  the  Wady,  shut 
in  by  the  mountainous  tract  on  every  side,  which  cut 
off  ail  prospect  around  ua.  Here  all  at  once  a  jackal 
started  up  near  our  path,  and  ran  at  Ml  speed  up  a 
hill  on  our  left ;  w  hen  about  lialf  way  to  the  top.  much 
to  our  amusement,  he  slopped  and  looked  round  very 
flbeepishly,  to  see  if  we  were  yet  in  sight;  and  percenr* 
ing  us,  set  off  anew  with  still  greater  speed,  witiiool 
venturing  to  look  again.  At  lOi  o'clock  we  were 
through  the  mountainous  tract,  and  came  out  upon  the 
hill  country  of  Judah,  resembling  the  region  around 
Hebron  in  its  hills  and  naked  rocks ;  hut  apparently 
less  fertile.  We  made  here  no  descent  from  the  chain 
of  hills  behind  us;  but  had  gained  anutlier  step  uf 
the  whole  ascent  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Hebron. 

On  examuiing  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Simeon,  as  given  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  appears,  that 
all  the  cities  of  the  "  mountains,''  so  far  as  their  po^i- 
tion  is  known,  were  situated  North  of  the  point  where 
we  now  were;  while  those  of  the  uttermost  South  lay 

1)  The  bearings  here  taken    'ArAd  8.  TO''  E.   SouUi  end  if 
were  as  Mlows :  Tell  Milh  S.  26<'    Uid  mmiiitaia  ofliflsb  8. 67*  JB. 
W.  TeU  KuMifeh  &    £.  TeU 
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either  behind  us  or  on  our  left,  further  in  the  SoulhJ 
This  leads  to  the  probable  conjecture,  that  this  moan- 
taio^rid^e,  which  commences  not  far  from  Carmel  and 

runs  \y.  S.  W.  to  the  latitude  of  Beersheba,  formed  the 
nalurai  boundary,  on  this  side,  of  the  higher  tract  or 
"  mountains''  of  Judah ;  while  the  lower  region  further 
south,  extending  quite  around  to  Beersheba,  consti' 
tuted  aj>|>i(>priately  the  uttermost  border  "toward  the 
coast  of  Edom  southward/' 

At  this  season  of  drought,  the  country  looked  naked 
and  desolate ;  towards  the  North  and  West,  the  eye 
rested  only  on  parched  and  rocky  liills.  Yet  it  was 
evidently  a  fine  grazing  region.  Traces  of  ancient 
tillage  were  everywhere  visible  in  the  terraces  built 
up  along  the  hillsides.  Our  course  was  now  in  gen- 
eral about  N.  20^  E.  At  IP  20'  we  came  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  recenl  tjlla2:e  ;  and  near  by  were 
fields  of  millet,  sown  by  the  people  of  Semu'a.  At 
IP  40'  we  had  in  a  valley  on  our  right,  eight  or  ten 
minutes  distant,  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  el-Ghu- 
weiu  f  and  al  the  simiv  lime  the  site  of 'Attir  was  on 
our  left,  bearing  about  West  at  tiie  distance  of  half  an 
hour,  marked  by  caves  upon  a  hilL^  Here  we  fell  in 
vrith  several  «mall  swarms  of  young  locusts,  the  first 
we  had  seen  during  our  journev.  They  were  quite 
green,  with  wings  just  sprouting  j  they  entirely  resem- 

1)  Josh.  XV,  21-32,  49-60.  lay  north  of  this  mountain ;  while 

fi)  Tfiis  name  cl-Ghuwein  sug-  none  of  the  othor  cities  ofthc  South 

fests  tho  Aiii  of  the  South  of  Ju-  were  given  to  the  priests.  Not 

ih,  Josh.  XV.  3'^.    xix.  7.    U  iu  improbably,  therdbre,  Aio  beia^ 

dimply  a  diminutive  form,  corre»-  eituated  near  the  natural  border, 

ponding  to  the  Hebrew        A  in  is  may  have  been  reckoned  to  the 

in<lo('(l  mcntioneil  amon<^  the  cities  South,  although  not  strictly  be- 

of  the  !S(julh  ;  which,  as  1  have  hjugaig  to  it ;  just  as  the  Gibeah 

above  suggesieti,  lay  j  erhaps  pro-  (Jeb'ah)  of  Jndah  wae  reckoned  to 

perly  beyond  the  riclge  we  had  just  the  mountains,  although  it  a  -  ually 

B8«xn(ie(l.    But  in  Josh.  xxi.  16,  lay  at  their  foot,  in  Wady  ei-Mu- 

Ain  i^  enumerated  as  a  eily  of  the  Bttrr.    See  above,  p.  327. 

Srieats,  along  with  Jutlah,  Jattir,         3)  See  above,  p.  194. 
iihtemoft,  and  Debir,  all  of  which 

Vol.  II.  79 
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bkd  gnunboppers,  and  bopped  briiMjr  away  from  cmt 

path.  Our  Arabs,  when  asked  if  they  ate  them, 
spuraed  at  the  idea  ;  but  said  the  Ma  az  do  so,  and  also 
die  Sherijr&t,  a  tribe  in  Wady  birb&a  in  the  Bast. 

From  an  elevated  point  of  the  road  at  I2i  o'clock, 
several  places  were  visihle,  whicli  we  had  formerly 
seen  from  Ma'in.^  Their  names  and  sites  were  quite 
familiar  to  us ;  and  we  felt  that  we  were  appro&chuig 
Hebron,  which  we  looked  upon  almoat  as  the  end  of 
our  jouruey. 

At  half-past  12  o'clock,  we  passed  a  ruin  on  a  hill 
at  the  left,  called  R&(at ;  and  just  by  the  way-side 
was  a  cistern  of  rain-water  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a 

lari^e  circular  hewn  stone  near  by,  intended  probably 
as  a  curb-stone,  but  liever  liiiished.  Tea  niinutes  be- 
yond, we  came  to  another  place  of  ruins  bearing  the 
same  name,  HUS^  on  the  souther n  slope  of  a  low  hill 
close  by  the  path.  These  ruins  are  somewhat  exten* 
sive,  with  remains  of  walls  and  arches.  A  square 
building  of  large  hewn  stones  is  still  standing ;  the 
door-way  has  been  walled  up ;  but  over  it  la  a  round 
arch  of  good  workmanship,  separate  fkom  the  wall,  and 
as  it  were  ieaiiiiig  asrainst  it.  The  building  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  once  a  church. 

We  reached  Bemil'a,  the  first  inhabited  place  m 
approaching  Hebron  from  this  quarter,  at  1  o'clock, 
ll  IS  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  a  low  hill,  with 
broad  vallies  round  about,  not  susceptible  of  much 
tillage,  but  Ml  of  flocks  and  herds,  all  in  fine  order. 
We  halted  among  the  olive-trees  in  the  shallow  south- 
ern  valley;  and  were  glad  once  more  to  obtain  iiiilk 
and  fresh  fruits  for  our  noon-day  meal.  After  dinner 
we  walked  through  and  around  the  village.  In  several 

1)  These  places  bore  as  fol-     W.   Dhoherlyeh  N.  67^  W*  ZaS 
lows :  »eaia  a  N.  20°  £.    Mcjd  el-    nataU  N.  S5°  W« 
B4»a  N.  4**  E.  Shuweikeh  IS.  51° 
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places  there  are  remains  of  walls  built  of  very  large 
Stones,  bevelled,  but  left  rough  in  the  middle.  We 
meaaured  aeveml  of  the  stones,  which  were  more  than 
ten  feet  in  length.  These  old  foundations  seem,  to 
mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  extensive  ancient  town; 
probably,  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  £shtemoa  of 
the  Old  Testament^ 

The  most  conspicuous  object  at  the  present  day, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle;  of  which  however  only  one 
square  tower  remains  in  any  degree  perfect.  This 
«nd  the  other  portions  of  the  walls,  are  built  of  well- 
wrought  masonry,  with  loop*holes ;  but  there  are  now 
no  arches,  except  some  small  ones  of  modern  construe* 
tion.  The  work  does  not  look  aticienl,  and  might 
perhaps  be  referred  to  the  crusaders  were  there  any 
evidence  that  tbey  had  outposts  and  fortresses  fiirtbet 
south  than  Hebron.  It  is  most  probably  of  Saracenic  or 
Turkish  origin. — We  had  some  diflSculty  in  getting  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  as  all  the  doors  leading  to  it  were 
closed ;  and  we  could  find  no  place  by  wiiich  to  climb 
up  on  the  outside!  The  men  of  whom  we  inquired, 
seemed  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of  showing  us  the 
way.  At  length,  however,  one  man  volunteered  to 
take  us  up ;  and  led  the  way,  clambering  up  the  out* 
side  of  the  wall,  and  passing  over  the  flat  roofii  of  sev- 
eral houses.  He  seemed  well  acquahiled  with  the 
surrounduig  country,  and  proved  an  intelligent  guide. 

The  prospect  Drom  the  tower  is  somewhat  exten* 
sive;  and  various  places  were  in  sight.^  At  Sdsieb, 
we  were  told,  here  as  well  as  at  Ma'in,  is  a  large  extent 
of  ruins,  with  columns  and  other  ludicaliuns  of  an  an- 
cient city.^   Our  guide  also  said  that  at  Ma'in  and 

1)  See  above,  p.  194,  Note  4.       20°  E.    Mejd  el-RA'a  N.  5°  W. 

2)  Bearioffs  at  Semft'a:  MaHn  Simweikek  iH,  Ib^  W.  DhoWl- 
N.S7<>E.  feidmeh  N*      E.  Beni  yehN.TTW. 

Nairn  N.      £.   Yfttta  N.  30«       3)  See  pp.  IM^  196. 
B.  Hebm,  sot  vJubli^  about  M. 
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Tawaneh,  there  are  wells  af  living  water  belonging  to 

the  Jeli;iliri ,  and  other  similar  ones  at  Deirat  and  Abu 
iSiitibbaii  beiuogmg  to  the  Ka'ubiueh;  while  both  tribes 
water  at  Kurmul  in  common.  This  however  does  not 
accord  with  the  account  given  us  by  the  JehUIn  them- 
selves.* 

As  we  came  down  from  the  tower,  an  old  luau  sat 
at  the  foot,  playing  on  the  Kemenjeh,  a  little  musical 
instrument  somewhat  like  a  viol,  common  also  in 

Eg?|)t,  and  described  by  Mr.  Lane.^  We  left  Semii'a 
at  2\  o'clock,  descending  lirst  gradually  into  a  deep 
valley  running  S.  W.  apparently  the  great  drain  of  the 
basin  west  of  Carmel  and  Zif  ;^  and  then  ascending  to 
the  higher  tract  beyond.  Here,  after  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  Yutta  lay  on  the  right  before  us, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  largemodern  Muhammedan 
town,  on  a  low  eminence,  with  trees  around.  Our  guide 
at  SemO'a  told  us,  that  there  were  here  old  foundations 
ami  walls  like  those  in  the  former  place.  We  have 
already  seeu  that  this  is  the  ancient  Juttah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  city  of  the  priests,  wbich  has  been  lost 
sight  of  since  the  days  of  Jerome.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, little  reason  to  (jut  ^inai  the  correctness  of  Up- 
land's suggestion,  that  this  was  probably  the  residence 
of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  and  the  birth-place  of 
John  the  Baptist.^ 

We  were  hereof  course  consid<  rablv  In'jjher  than 
the  plain  of  Carmel.  After  3  o'clock  we  began  to  get 
among  bushes,  the  verdure  of  which  we  had  long  seen 
from  a  distance  as  we  approached. 

Descending  into  a  cultivaLed  valley  at  3*"  20',  we 

1)  See  p.  above.  Comp.  above,  pp.  190,  195.  Also  Reland 
p.  201.  PalacBt.  p.  870.    Kcianil  supposes 

2)  Mann,  and  Oust,  of  the  Mod.  this  lo  be  the  noUt  *Uvim  or  Luke 
Egyptians,  Vol.  II.  p.  G3,  eeq.  i.  39;  bcinn-       wriricn  by  a  cor- 

3)  See  above,  p.  192,  ruptioti.  or  froni  a  folff"-  [TODUDca* 
4;  Josh.  XV.  55.   xju.  16.  See    aUuu,  iuMtead  of  nbiu^  iotro. 
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turned  off  from  the  road,  first  West  and  then  W.  S.  W. 
to  Um  el-'Amad, "  Mother  of  Columns,"  a  site  of  ruins 

thirty-five  minutes  distant.  Here,  on  a  low  round  bill, 
once  sluod  apparently  a  town  of  no  great  size,  witii 
houses  of  hewn  stone,  the  foundations  of  which  still 
remain.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  ruins  of  a 
mall  church,  which  had  originally  four  columns  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  aisle  ;  of  tlmse  on  the  south 
side,  three  with  the  arclutrave  are  still  standing;  and 
one  on  the  north  side.  They  are  all  of  common  lune- 
stone,  of  coarse  architecture,  and  of  no  order.  Near 
"by  IS  an  excavated  tomb  or  nia^^azine. — This  spot  is 
not  far  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  Wady  el- 
Khulil.' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  returned  E.  N.  E. 

leaving  the  ruined  village  Beit  'Amreh  on  our  left,  to 
the  Hebron  road.  This  we  reached  at  4''  40',  at  a 
point  some  twenty  minutes  north  of  where  we  had  left 
it ;  thus  losing  in  all  about  an  hour.  We  soon  came 
to  the  |2:reat  Wady  el-Khulil,  here  running  S.  W.  and 
quite  deep  ;  vve  readied  the  bottom  at  5  o'clocJt.  On 
a  hill  at  the  right,  on  the  south  bank,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  Tillage,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not  learn.  Cross- 
ing the  valley,  we  entered  Wady  Kirkis,  which  comes 
in  from  the  North ;  on  the  left  is  a  Tell  with  the  ruins 
of  a  village  called  Kirkis,  which  we  passed  at  5i 
o'clock.  Our  way  led  up  the  Wady ;  which  however 
soon  turns  more  N.  N.  W.  while  our  path  ascended 
obliquely  along  tlie  eastern  slope  to  tiie  top  of  the 
ridge;  where  we  came  out  at  6  o'clock.  Here,  close 
on  our  right,  were  the  foundations  of  another  ruined 
village. 

At  this  point  begin  the  fields  of  grain  and  the  cul- 

1)  FromUm  el-'Amad  we  took  the  ruins  of  a  lame  villnge  on  a 

bearings:  Dhoheriyeh  S.  74°  W.  hill  near  "W'ady  el-KhuIil,  pcrhapa 

MejU  el-B&'a  S.  25°  E.    Beit  twenty  minute*  distaat  from  Um 

'Amreh  N.        £.   This  last  k  cl-'Amaa. 
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tivatioa  on  this  side  of  Hebron.  We  now  kept  along 
OB  high  ground,  around  the  heads  of  two  eultirated 
Wadyi  running  off  S.  B.  and  nt6^2ff  reached  the  top 

of  another  ridije,  lrt)in  winch  we  descended  into  a  broad 
fertile  Wady  lull  ol  tieidsof  wheat,  runninir  down  into 
the  valley  in  which  Hebron  is  situated.  We  fell  in 
with  many  people  returning  from  their  work,  someef 
them  with  donkeys  c;u  ryiiig  lionie  loads  ol"  sheaves. 
Tiiis  showed  that  the  wheat  harvest  was  here  just  be- 
ginning. We  came  now  upon  the  olive-groves  and 
vineyards ;  and  rounding  the  point  of  the  hill  between 
the  two  valleys,  entered  that  in  which  Hebron  siaikls. 
At  length,  at  H  o'clock,  we  encamped  ou  our  old  &got 
on  the  green  slope  west  of  the  city. 

Our  friend  Blias  was  already  on  the  look-oot,  and 
soon  visited  us ;  and  we  were  glad  to  learn,  in  general, 
that  all  things  remained  as  they  were.  The  plague 
in  Jerusalem,  it  was  said,  had  not  increased  its  ravages,* 
although  the  city  continued  to  be  still  shut  up. 

nmday,  June  6th,  Our  first  care  now  was,  to 
decide  upon  our  lurthi  r  course  from  Hebron  ;  aud  as 
the  journey  from  Wady  Mibui  had  occupied  less  time 
than  we  hod  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  our  travel- 
ling uninterruptedly  by  night  and  day ;  aud  as  much 
of  the  week  w  as  still  before  us ;  we  concluded  to 
go  from  Hebron  to  Kamleh,  and  thence  to  Yafa  or 
Jerusalem,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  Hebron,  bow* 
ever,  no  animals  were  to  be  had,  except  eamels  or 
asses  ;  and  we  therefore  despatched  Kona  h  at  once  on 
a  donkey  to  Jerusalem,  to  bring  us  beasts,  money,  and 
our  letters ;  and  return  as  soon  as  possible.  We  bad 
occupation  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  day, 
in  writing  up  our  journals ;  whicii  duriiig  our  late 
rapid  travelling  had  fallen  greatly  behind. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  tlie  Sheikhs  of  the 
Jeh&lin,  Defa*  Allah  and  our  guide  Hussin,  came  is 
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to  receive  their  money  and  to  take  leave.  They  and 
tbe  men  of  Hebron,  of  whom  many  visited  us,  ex* 
pressed  great  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Arabs 

of  Wad y  Musa,  aiid  paid  us  many  compliments  for 
Jiaving  extricated  ourselves  so  successluUy  from  their 
clutches.  We  distributed  a  bakilMi  to  Sheikh  Hus* 
sftn  and  his  men,  which  appeared  to  satisfy  them  fully ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  worthless  Muhammed,  whom 
we  designedly  passed  over,  and  whosedisappomtment 
seemed  to  amuse  the  Sheikhs.  We  had  also  a  hint 
from  Elias,  that  besides  all  this,  a  present  of  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  to  the  chief  Sheikh  would  be  very  pro- 
per; but  as  the  suggestion  lay  very  near,  that  if  the 
said  Sheikh  deserved  such  a  present^  a  similar  one 
would  be  much  more  proper  in  the  case  of  Blias  him- 
self, we  could  not  regard  the  hint  as  entirely  disinter- 
ested, and  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  Defa^  Allah 
himself  put  in  no  such  claim. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  camels,  we  could  not  pay  it 
until  our  money  should  arrive  from  Jerusalem  the  next 
day.  Meanwhile,  there  arose  a  trial  of  skill  between 
Ellas  the  Christian  and  Defa'  Allah  the  Bedawy,  in 
arranging  to  whom  the  money  should  be  paid  over. 
The  Arabs  wished  to  go  home,  leaving  some  one  to 
receive  the  money  ;  and  Elias  felt  entitled  to  be  that 
receiver,  because  he  said  they  owed  him  several  thou- 
sand Piastres ;  while,  for  this  very  reason,  the  Sheikh 
did  not  wish  the  money  to  go  into  his  hands.  But  the 
policy  of  Elias  towards  us  was  so  very  crooked,  that 
it  gave  the  Sheikh  the  advantage  over  him,  however 
little  he  might  otherwise  deserve  it.  We  doubted  in- 
deed for  a  time  the  story  of  the  debt ;  though  Elias  after* 
w  ards  sliovvcd  us  the  written  obligation.  Our  course 
was  plain  enough;  we  had  made  the  bargain  with 
]>efa'  Allah  for  his  camels ;  and  our  duty  was  to  pay 
the  money  only  to  him  or  to  his  order.  Accordingly, 
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he  brought  to  us  a  man  with  witnesses,  who  testi^ed 
Bolemaly,  that  this  person  bad  advanced  the  money  to 
the  Sheikh ;  and  now  the  Sheikh,  in  their  presence, 
requested  us  to  pay  over  the  money  to  the  same  man, 
when  it  should  arrive.  Elias  was  very  indignant  m 
learning  this  transaction ;  declaring  that  we  ought  at 
any  rate  to  pay  the  money  into  his  hands ;  because 
the  bargain  was  made  througli  him,  as  the  agent  of  the 
Franks  in  Hebron. 

The  man  to  whom  we  were  to  pay  the  money,  was 
the  owner  of  camels,  to  whom  allusion  has  formerly 
been  made.^  He  had  been  a  great  traveller  in  his  day, 
and  now  gave  us  particular  infonnatiofi  respecting 
'Abdeh  in  the  southern  desert,  as  to  which  we  hid 
hitherto  had  some  doubts.  He  was  quite  desirous  of 
furnishing  us  with  camels  for  our  further  journey  to 
Damascus  and  Beirut.  But  of  this  offer  we  had  no 
wish  to  avail  ourselves. 

We  had  now  done  with  camels;  and  I  cannot 
say  otherwise,  than  that  I  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance 
Admirably  adapted  to  the  desert  regions  which  are 
their  home,  they  yet  constitute  one  of  the  evils  which 
travelling  in  the  desert  brings  with  it  Their  king, 
slow,  rolling  or  rocking  gait,  although  not  at  first  Terr 
unpleasant,  becomes  exceedingly  fatiguing ;  so  that  I 
have  often  been  more  exhausted  in  riding  live  aod 
twenty  miles  upon  a  camel,  than  in  travelling  fifty  oa 
horseback.  Yet  without  them,  how  could  such  jour 
neys  be  perfurtned  at  all  ? 

But  their  home  is  the  desert ;  and  they  were  made, 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  he  the  carriers  of  the 
desert  The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes^ 
are  to  them  the  niost  delicious  food  ,  and  even  of  the$e 
they  eat  but  little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their 
nature,  that  their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well 

1)  See  Note  XXI,  end  of  Yet.  I. 
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as  without  water,  is  wonderful.   They  never  appear 

lu  lire,  but  commonly  niarcli  as  freshly  at  evcuiiig  as 
in  the  morning.  The  only  instance  I  remember  to  the 
contrary,  was  yesterday  ailer  our  long  march  in  re- 
turning to  Hebron ;  when  my  young  camel,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  place  of  encampment,  seemed  weary,  and 
lay  down  of  its  own  accord  in  order  to  be  relieved  of 
its  load.  If  they  once  begin  to  fail,  they  soon  lie  down 
and  die.  Thus  two  camels  of  our  train  died  between 
Suez  and  'Akabah,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
travelling  with  full  loads.  In  ail  our  recent  journey 
to  Wady  MCisa,  the  camels  fed  only  upon  shrubs,  and 
never  tasted  grain  of  any  kind ;  although  once  we  had 
them  loaded  for  thirty-six  hours,  during  all  which  time 
tliey  browsed  only  for  one  hour. 

Their  well-known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the 
breast  to  receive  their  burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, merely  the  result  of  training ;  it  is  an  admirable 
adaptation  of  liieir  nature  tu  their  destiny  as  carriers. 
This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose  ;  as  is  shown 
too  by  the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and 
especially  by  that  upon  the  breast,  which  serves  as  a  pe» 
destal  beneath  the  liuge  body.  Hardly  less  wonderful, 
is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot  to  the 
arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil,  which  it  is  their  lot  chief* 
ly  to  traverse. 

The  camel  in  very  many  respects  is  not  uniikc  the 
sheep.  They  are  a  silly  timid  animal,  gregarious,  and 
when  alarmed,  like  sheep  they  run  and  huddle  all  to- 
gether. They  are  commonly  represented  as  patient ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity.  They  are 
rather  exceedingly  impatient ;  and  utter  loud  cries  of 
indignation  when  receiving  their  loads,  and  not  seldom 
on  being  made  to  kneel  down.  They  are  also  obsti- 
nate and  frequently  vicious;  and  the  attempt  tu  urge 
them  forward,  is  often  very  much  like  trying  to  drive 
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■beep  the  way  they  do  not  choose  to  go.   The  cry  of 

the  camel  resembles  in  a  de^i^ree  the  hollow  bleatii^ 
of  the  sheep ;  somotiincs  it  is  like  the  lowinsr  of  iicai 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  But  the 
Arabs  heed  not  their  cries;  nor  does  the  poor  animal 
find  much  mercy  at  their  hands.  Heavy  and  ^aliing 
loads  and  meat^rr  lare  are  his  ajipointed  portion;  and 
God  has  hardeued  him  to  Uieiii.  The  camels  of  the 
Fell&hin  appear  to  haye  an  easier  lot ;  diey  are  mostly 
large,  fat,  and  strong;  while  those  of  the  Bedawin  ia 
the  deserts  are  comparatively  thin  and  sleiuler. 

The  singular  power  of  the  camel  to  go  without 
water,  seems  also  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
the  sheep,  at  least  in  its  manifestation ;  though  in  a  £ir 
greater  degree.  The  dew  and  tlic  juice  of  grass  and 
herbs,  are  sufficient  for  them  in  ordinary  cases ;  though 
when  the  pasturage  has  become  dry,  the  Arabs  water 
their  flocks  every  two  days,  and  the  camels  every 
three.  The  longest  trial  to  whicli  we  subjected  our 
camels  in  respect  to  water,  was  ironi  Cairo  to  Suez, 
four  days ;  yet  some  of  them  did  not  drink  even  thea, 
although  they  bad  only  the  driest  fodder.^  But  at  all 
times  the  camel  eats  and  drinks  little,  and  secretes 
little;  he  is  a  cold-blooded^  heavy,  sullen  amuiai, 
having  little  feeling  and  little  susceptibility  for  paia. 
Thistles  and  briars  and  thorns  he  crops  and  chews 
with  more  avidity  than  the  softest  green  fodder  ;  uor 
does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  or  pricks,  unless 
they  are  very  violent. 

There  is  nothing  graceful  or  sprightly  in  any  camd, 
old  or  young  ;  all  is  misshapen,  unsfainly,  and  awk- 
ward. The  young  have  nothiui^  iVisky  or  ])layrul ;  but 
in  ail  their  movements  are  as  staid  and  sober  as  tJieif 
dams.   In  this  respect,  how  unlike  to  the  lamb ! 

I)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  66. 
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As  the  carriers  of  the  East,  the  "  ships  of  the  desert," 

another  important  quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure- 
footednc^.  i  was  surprised  to  find  them  traveliiog 
with  so  much  ease  and  safety,  up  and  down  the  most 
rugged  mountain-passes.  They  do  not  choose  their 
way  vvitli  the  like  sagacity  as  the  mulej  or  even  as  the 
horse ;  but  they  tread  mucii  more  surely  and  saieiy, 
and  never  either  slip  or  stumhle.  In  all  our  long 
journeys  with  them,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  iur 
stance ;  and  yet  no  roads  can  be  worse,  than  the  passes 
in  going  and  retuiiung  between  Hebron  and  Wady 
Musa. 

Thesounds  by  which  the  Arabs  govern  their  camels, 

are  very  few  and  very  guttural.  The  signal  for  knedi* 
inff  is  HO  I  unlike  a  gentle  snore;  and  ib  made  by  throw- 
ing the  breath  strongly  against  the  palate,  but  not 
through  the  nose.  That  for  stopping,  is  a  sort  of  gut- 
tural clucking,  which  I  could  never  master. 

In  accordance  with  an  im  ilaliuii  from  Elias,  we 
went  to  dine  with  him  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  The  room 
in  which  he  received  uswasasmall  one,in  the  third  or 
main  story  of  the  house ;  it  was  his  usual  sittmg-room. 
We  touiid  three  other  guests  already  present,  common 
Aluhammedans  of  the  place.  The  females  of  the 
family  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Dinner  was 
soon  served.  A  large  napkin  was  spread  upon  the 
carpet  of  tlie  room ;  on  this  was  placed  a  coarse 
wooden  stool,  supporting  a  large  tray  oi  tinned  cop- 
per. Bread  in  thin  sheets  was  laid  for  each  person 
on  the  napkin  below.  On  the  tray  were  three  dishes 
of  pillaw  without  meat;  three  dishes  of  mutton  stewed 
with  onions ;  three  dishes  oi  a  kind  oi  sausage,  stutled 
with  rice  and  chopped  meat;  and  a  large  bowl  of 
lebben  or  soured  milk.  The  company  sat  around  as 
we  best  could,  six  persons  in  all.  There  were  no 
plates;  but  each  had  a  wooden  spoon  and  his  fingers. 
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We,  as  strangers,  had  silver  forks,  and  one  sQver 

spoon  between  us.  Our  companions  seemed  more 
dexterous  with  their  fingers  than  with  the  spoon ;  the 
latter  was  used  to  lade  a  little  of  the  lebben  upon  the 
rice  in  the  dish,  and  then  to  take  up  a  spoonful  of  the 
rice  thus  moistened.  This  constituted  the  dinner;  and 
so  soon  as  each  had  done  eaung,  he  drew  back  from 
the  table.  A  single  cup  of  cofiee  followed,  and  we 
soon  retired.  As  we  passed  down  stairs,  the  younger 
females  of  the  family  were  standing  near  the  kitchen 
in  the  second  story,  and  returned  our  saiuutiou^^  wel- 
coming us  back. 

The  threshing-floors  near  our  tent,  which  during 
our  former  visit  were  full  of  barley  and  lentUes,*  were 
now  just  beginning  to  be  covered  with  sheaves  o\ 
wheat.  The  crops  were  apparently  very  good  j  and 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  prosperous  and  busy  season, 
during  both  wheat-harvest  and  the  vintage.  Indeed, 
the  country  in  cfeneral  round  about  Hebron,  exhibited 
more  of  induiiitnous  cultivation  and  actual  productive- 
ness, than  any  other  equally  extensive  portion  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  which  we  visited. 

Wednesday^  Jaiw  Gth.  Po7'enoon.  While  we  were 
at  breaklast  early  this  morning,  Komeh  returned  irom 
Jerusalem,  bringing  with  him  horsas,  money,  and  also 
many  letters  from  Europe  and  America.  l?he  break- 
fast was  at  once  forgotten  over  the  letters ;  and  we 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  distant 
friends,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  With  a 
hurst  of  grateful  emotion,  we  thanked  God  and  took 
courage. 

Koiiich  of  course  luul  not  entered  JerusaleiLi,  hut 
had  had  communication  with  Mr.  W  hiting  at  the  gate. 
The  horses  too  he  had  found  outside;  the  owners,  on 
the  shutting  up  of  the  city,  having  s^t  them  out  to 

1)  See  p.  446. 
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remain  in  the  fields  around  the  walls.  We  were  not 
particularly  delighted  thus  to  get  again  one  of  our  for* 
nier  MoklU-ys ;  but  were  easily  disposed  to  make  the 
best  ol  it.  Wc  learned  too,  that  Mr.  Lanneau  and 
our  fellow  traveller  were  keeping  a  strict  quarantine 
under  a  guard  in  their  own  bouse,  in  order  to  come  out 
and  join  us  in  our  tent  on  our  return. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  morning,  Elias  came  again 
M^ith  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  money  for  the 
camels.  It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  we  should 
pay  the  money  into  the  hands  of  Elias ;  and  he  should 
immediately  delirer  it  over  to  the  man.  This  took 
place  accordingly.  The  only  reason  for  it  seemed  to 
be,  that  Elias  might  be  able  to  say,  the  payment  was 
made  through  him  as  the  agent  of  the  Franks.  The 
man  paid  him  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  Piastres  in 
our  presence ;  which  we  understood  to  be  his  commis- 
mon  on  the  bargain  we  had  made  with  the  Arabs ; 
being  equal  to  thirty  Piastres  on  each  camel.  It  was 
probably  partly  in  order  to  render  this  pill  less  unpa- 
latable to  Defa'  Allah,  that  Elias  had  yesterday  given 
us  the  hint  respecting  an  extra  present  to  that  Sheikh.' 

We  finished  writing  up  our  journals,  and  made  our 
purchases  of  provisions  for  the  journey  as  far  as  to 
Nabulus ;  since  we  could  now  obtain  nothing  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  set  off,  two  English 
travellers  came  in  from  Beersheba.  We  had  found 
their  tent  here  yesterday,  and  learned  that  they  had 
gone  on  this  excursion.   As  travellers  under  such  cir- 

1)  T  have  since  learned,  tliat  few  friends  in  Hebron,  he  made  ap- 

thingE;  wvut  on  prosperously  with  plication  to  the  American  mission* 

our  iVienil  Klias  for  the  nrxt  two  aries  nt  Jcnisnlcm,  to  intercede  in 

years;  and  he  obtained  the  height  his  belialf,  that  hin  caee  miirht  he 

of  his  ambition,  in  being  made  the  transferred  to  the  authoniieb  ui  die 

agent  of  the  British  consul  at  Jera-  Holy  City.  This  they  were  able 

salem.    But  early  in  thi;  Ia,<t  year  to  effect,  through  the  good-will  of 

(1840),  he  was  ei  izcd  and  thrown  the  Mufti ;  and  EliaR  was  still  lying 

into  prison,  on  a  ( harge  of  pecula-  there  in  prison  at  midsummer, 
tion.  Feehng  perhape  that  ne  had 
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cuiiislances  do  not  stand  upon  etiquette,  we  called  at 
their  tent,  and  found  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  and  Col.  Hezata, 
who  in  returning  irom  India  by  way  of  Egypt,  hftd 
thus  taken  the  route  through  Palestme.  Our  pieaeat 
Yisit  was  a  short  one ;  but  we  afterwards  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  them  again  at  Jerusalem  aud  Bei- 
rut; and  also  of  making  in  company  with  them  the 
voyage  from  BeiHit  to  Alexandria  and  Smyrna. 
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Note  XXIX.   Page  368. 

SuMMEiL,  St.  Samuel.  Our  visit  to  Summeil  enables  me  to 
correct  an  error  oi  more  than  three  cciiturics'  standing.  Tucher 
of  Niirnberg  in  A.  D.  1479,  on  his  journey  from  Bethlehem  by 
•vny  of  Dhikhrin  to  Gaza  (see  Text  p.  362),  passed  by  this  place  $ 
and  confounding  the  name  Summeil  with  Samuel,  calls  it  the  Cas- 
tle of  St.  Samoel.  He  says  it  then  paid  a  rent  of  two  thousand 
ducats  yearly  to  a  hospital  in  St.  Abraham  or  Hebron ;  from  which 
twelve  hundred  loarea  of  bread  and  other  articles  of  food,  were 
dtSky  distributed  to  the  poor.  See  Reissb.  p.  678.  Tuoher'a 
woik  was  first  published  in  Germany  in  A.  D.  1482. — ^The  next 
year,  in  A  D.  1483,  Breydenbach  and  Felix  Fabf  i  travelled  from 
Hebron  to  Gain,  apparently  by  way  of  Beit  Jibr!n ;  at  least  they 
lodged  the  first  night  at  the  village  of  Sukkarlyeh  not  far  distant. 
Fabri  in  describing  Sc.  Abraham  (Hebron),  speaks  of  the  same 
liospital  as  situated  near  the  great  mosk  $  and  tells  the  same  story 
of  the  twelve  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  the  two  thousand  ducata 
Tent  ii  uni  a  castle  of  St.  Samuel ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  not  far 
off,  though  he  did  not  see  it.  The  very  same  account  of  a  dis- 
*  tribution  of  bread  from  the  great  mosk,  or  an  establishment  con- 
nected with  it,  is  g-iven  in  Gmnpenberg's  Journal  A.  D.  1449 
(Reissb.  p.  4-lr»)  ;  ;>ud  also  in  the  Arabic  History  of  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron  by  Mcjr  ed-Din  A.  D.  1495  ;  Fundgr.  des  Or.TI.  p.  377. 

All  this  goes  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Tucher  j  and  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  account,  that  the  mosk  or  hospital 
at  Hebron  may  have  derived  a  part  of  its  revenues  from  Summeil ; 
jufH  as  the  great  mosk  at  Jerusalem  still  receives  rents  from  the 
villages  of  Taiyibeh  and  Ram-Allah.  This  is  also  implied  in  the 
name  S&mmeil  el*Khulil,  which  it  still  bears.  But  now  comes 
Breydenbach,  who  made  this  journey  with  Fabri,  in  which  they 
certainly  did  not  take  the  route  by  Sdmmeil,  and  relates  that  on 
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their  fir*t  day's  jonrney  from  Hebron,  before  they  eune  to  Sllc- 
kartyeh,  they  paieed  by  a  Castle  of  St,  Samael,  near  which  was  a 
smaU  town  called  St.  Abraham^s  Castle  ;.here  was  a  hospital  which 
distributed  bread,  etc.  Reissb.  p.  186.  This  implies,  that  theie 
was  a  second  castle  of  St.  Abraham  distinct  from  Hebron,  and  a 
second  casllc  of  Si.  Samuel  between  Hebron  sind  SnkkaTiyeh. 
But  Fabri,  who  was  lu  the  same  party,  says  not  a  word  of  all  thi  -; 
aiul  the  whole  is  obviously  a  mere  fig-ment,  arisinsroul  ot  a  gross 
mii*apprch(  u^i(in  of  1  ucher's  lang^nage,  wiiich  the  uTiter  copies  in 
order  to  supply  his  own  deficienr ios.  It  furni'^hcs  one  instance 
of  the  hijrher  value  of  Fabri's  testimony  in  ^  (  ncral,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Brevdenbach.  Vet  Brcvdcnbacli's  account  has  beea 
copied  and  credited  by  Buschinir  and  others  j  and  in  consequence, 
a  Castle  of  St.  Abraham  and  another  of  St.  Samuel  figarc  on  Berg* 
haus'  Map,  at  Home  distance  west  of  Hebron.  See  Bftsching's 
Erdbeschr.  Th.  XI.  i.  p.  U9.  Bachiene  Th.  U.  iL  p.  348. 


Note  XXX.    Page  380. 

The  "  Desebt"  hbae  Gaza.  In  Acts  viii.  26,  Philip  is  directed 
to  go  from  Samaria  toward  the  South,  unto  the  way  thnt  goetb 
down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert;''        r/,r  odtt 

n0i9afiai9i>vc€tp  ono  '  leQOVcaXiifi  ciV  rd^av  *  ntvr^  ianr  t(figms. 
Here  ceSrq  may  refer  either  to  odop  (way)  or  to  Gaxa.  The 
facts  in  the  history  of  Gaza  given  in  the  text,  render  it  improbaUe 
that  the  city  is  here  meant  J  although  there  is  a  possibility,  that 
Luke  might  have  written  just  after  the  destruction  of  Gaza  about 
A.  D.  65 ;  and  thus  have  been  led  from  the  novelty  of  the  efeot 
to  mention  it.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  words  must  belong  to 
Luke,  and  not  to  the  angel,  as  a  mere  parenthetic  remark.  IT 
attributed  to  the  angel,  and  understood  in  this  sense,  it  is  dif'ncuh 
to  see  what  bearins;  they  could  have  upon  liis  instructions  io  . 
Philip;  since  the  latter  was  not  to  go  to  Gaza,  but  only  npon  the 
road  leading  to  it ;  and  this  road  was  the  same,  whether  Gaza  was 
dc&olate  or  not. 

More  ])r()l^lble  therefore  is  it,  that  tiie  term  "desert''  isiob*? 
referred  to  the  road  on  which  Plnlip  sliould  lind  the  eunuch  :  and 
was  indeed  meant  as  a  description,  to  point  out  to  him  tlie  parti* 
cular  road,  where  he  should  fall  io  with  the  latter.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  because  there  were  several  ways  lendiag 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  The  most  frequented  at  the  prcseo* 
day,  although  the  longest,  is  the  way  by  Ramleh.  Anciently  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  more  direct  iroads ;  one  down  the  gnat 
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"Wady  es-S&r&r  by  Beth-shemesh,  and  then  passing  near  Tell  es- 
S&fieh ;  the  other,  through  VVady  el-Musurr  to  Betogabra  or  Eleu- 
theropolie,  and  thence  to  Gaza  throagh  a  more  southern  traet. 
Both  these  roads  exist  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  latter  now 
actually  passes  through  the  desert ;  that  is,  through  a  tract  of 
country  without  villages,  inhabited  only  by  nomadic  Arabs. 
This  is  more  particularly  described  in  the  subsequent  pages  of 
the  text. 

If  we  may  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly 
80,  when  the  book  of  Acts  was  written,  the  explanation  becomes 
«a8y;  for  the  chief  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  show  bow  this 
Tegion,  in  itself  so  fertile,  could  be  called  ^  desert.**  That  the 
district  was  at  that  time  in  like  manner  deserted,  is  not  improbable. 
In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Idnmeans  had  taken  possession 
of  Judea  as  far  North  as  to  Hebron,  Adora,  and  Marissa,  cities 
lying  on  or  near  tho  mountains ;  where  they  were  subdued  and 
compelled  to  embrace  Judaism;  1  Mace.  v.  G5.  Joseph.  Aniii[. 
XUI.  9.  1.  XV.  7.  9.  This  serves  to  show,  that  the  southern  part 
of  Judea  was  no  lonf^er  occupied  by  the  Jews  ihtimselvcs;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  cities  or  villafres  in  the  plain  between  Gaza 
and  the  mountains,  later  than  the  time  of  Neliemiah.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  even  then  the  migratory  hordes  of  the 
sonthrni  desert  hnd  pprcad  tliemselves  further  to  the  North  ;  and 
thus  connected  this  tract,  as  at  the  present  day,  with  their  own 
"  desert." 

When  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time  **the  site  of  ancient  Gaza 
presented  only  vestiges  of  foundations,  and  the  city  of  that  day 
stood  in  a  different  ^ot,"  this  seems  oniy  an  hypothesis  of  his 
own,  in  order  to  make  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  Zeph. 
ii.  4.  Amos  i.  7.  Eusebius  has  nothing  of  the  kind  j  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  all  other  historical  accounts.  See  Onomast. 
art.  Gaza. 

When  we  were  at  Tell  eMfasy,  and  saw  the  water  standing 
mlong  the  bottom  of  the  a^ift^^i'^  Wady,  we  could  not  but  remark 
the  cohicidence  of  several  circumstances  with  the  account  of  the 
eunuch's  Ui|>ti8m.  This  water  is  on  the  most  direct  route  from  Beit 
Jibrln  to  Gaxa,  on  the  most  senthern  roadfrem  Jemsnlem,  sad  in  the 
midst  of  the  country  now  desert,*^  i.  e.  without  Tillages  or  fixed 
habUations.  The  thought  struck  us,  that  this  might  not  improbably 
be  the  place  of  water  described.  There  is  at  present  no  other 
similar  water  on  this  road  ;  and  various  circumstances — the  way 
to  Gaza,  the  chariot,  and  tke  subsequent  finding  of  Philip  at  Axu< 
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tns, — ftll  go  to  ihow  tb«t  th«  tnnsftetion  took  place  in  or  Bear  tbe 
plain. 


Note  XXXL   Page  396. 

iNscaiPTioxa  at  Bbit  Jibiin.  The  two  following  iaeeriptiona 
in  oldCufie,  were  copied!  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  cavern  with  a  flBall 
fountain,  N.  E.  of  the  ruined  church  of  Santa  Hanneb*  near  Beit 
Jibrtn.  Tiirough  the  kindneae  of  Profestoi  Roediger  of  Halle,  I 
am  enabled  to  subjoin  their  probable  form  in  modem  Arabic,  with 
a  translation.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  the  work  of  visitoti, 
and  afibrd  no  information  respecting  the  cavcras. 

I. 

mJ  ^2^i4xJLm  [^I]  1^    i       O  God  !    lun  iSuicauHn  tcstifie*, 

«JUI  VI  aJI  ^  ail       that  there  is  no  god  bot  God. 

n. 

:uJ  \n  J 

^l^it^  OGod? 

^jJ  ^fl^t  Forgive  thou  Yea« 

^  td  Im  'Omar 

^543yJ3  [ J,t]  y^l  Ibo  e^Kandy. 

Note  XXXIL  Page  407,  seq. 

Eleutiiekopolis,  Ceperaria.  The  Reviewer  of  Raiinicr's  Pai* 
astina  in  the  "Oelehrte  An/ci^en"  of  Munich,  183ii,  No  *24*2, 
col.  90.i,  j*eq.  advances  tlic  opinion,  that  tlie  sue  of  Elcutheropoli* 
is  to  be  tixed  at  Ceperaria,  a  place  marked  in  the  Pcutingcr  Tables 
at  eight  Roman  miles  from  Betogabra  towards  Jenisalem.  This 
▼iew  he  endeavours  to  support  by  au  apparent  coincidence  of  the 
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distances  g^ivfii  in  the  Ttinerarium  Aiitoninij  and  also  by  the 
nnaloo-y  of  iKc  name  EieutUeropoliH,  lo  what  he  supposes  may  have 
been  the  more  ancient  name.  By  devoting  here  a  few  words  to 
this  hypothesis,  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  further  light  upon 
the  position  I  have  takea  in  the  text,  as  well  as  upon  other  pointe 
of  ecclesiastical  geo^aphy. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  Eleutheropolis,  there  can  l>e  no  ques- 
tion, that  the  aneient  Betogahra  is  found  in  the  present  Beit  Jibrtn  $ 
and  is  consequently  a  known  and  fixed  point.  Ceperaria  therefore 
being  eight  miles  from  it  towards  Jerusalem,  (or  possihiy,  accord- 
ing to  Scheib's  edition,  XUI  miles  instead  of  VIII,)  must  have  been 
•itnated  either  in  the  region  towards  Wady  eUMusArr ;  or  else 
.  upon  the  more  western  road»  somewhere  south  of  the  opening  of 
Wady  es-SOr&r.  The  latter  appears  to  me  more  probable ;  for  I 
lind  in  onr  lists  the  site  of  a  deserted  village,  called  Kefr  Urieh, 
lying  in  or  near  the  plain,  not  far  from  Tibneh  and  the  month  of 
the  Sihrftr.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubty  that  this  is  the 
Arabic  form  of  the  ancient  Ceperaria ;  and  the  position  also  eor- 
responds  well  enough  with  the  specified  distance  from  Beit  Jibrtn. 

ItfoUovvs  lioiii  this,  that  the  Ceperaria  of  the  Tables  cannot 
have  been  identical  with  the  Capharorsa  (KaTruQOfJGa)  of  Ptolemy, 
as  is  assumed  by  Reland  and  the  writer  above  cited.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  names,  it  is  sutficient  to  remark, 
that  Ptolf'iriy  mcnti(»t\3  Betogahra  amoni"-  the  towns  of  Judea; 
while  he  enumerates  Capharorsa  .imnn  j  ihnsc  of  western  Idumea, 
in  connection  with  Berzamma  (Bcrsaba  5)  aadKlusa;  and  places 
it  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  Latitude  south  of  Betogahra  upon  the 
same  meridian*  It  lay  therefore  twice  as  far  to  the  South  of  Be- 
togahra, as  Ceperaria  lay  north  of  it.  See  Reland  Palaest.  p.  461, 
462,  684,  690. — The  only  mention  of  Ceperaria,  therefore,  is  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  road  laid  down  in  the 
same  tables  from  Askelon  to  Jerusalem,  is  not  a  direct  road.  Be- 
togahra lay  two  hours  or  more  south  of  the  direct  course  $  and 
by  going  thither,  the  road  was  compelled  to  make  an  acute  angle 
at  Betogahra  in  order  to  reach  Ceperaria.  The  latter  place,  in- 
deed, was  probably  not  further  from  Askelon  than  was  Betogabra. 
A  direct  route  from  Askelon  to  the  Holy  City  would  pass  not  very 
far  from  Tell  es-Sitfieh.  Near  that  point,  the  road  probably 
divided;  one  branch  leading  up  the  Wadys  es-SOmt  and  el-Musftrr, 
(the  same  on  which  we  travelled,)  and  the  other  passing  among 
the  hills  near  Jarnuith  to  Beih-shemesh  and  so  up  the  Sur&r.  The 
position  of  Ceperaria  would  seem  to  lull  ai  or  near  the  inter- 
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Metion  of  ihis  latter  road,  hy  nnoiher  from  Betogabra  lo  Nicopolis. 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Ceperaria  was  but  aa  inconsider- 
able villng-o  ;  and  that  the  Hincrle  mention  of  ii  upuu  the  Fables,  wms 
occasioiii  d  ])y  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  position  ai  the  iiiter* 
section  of  these  ronds;  where  tlie  wav  from  Asl^elon  by  Ueiuira- 
bra  to  Jerusalem  made  of  cmirsc  another  angle. — From  Cepera- 
ria to  Jerusalem  the  distance  is  marked  at  twcQty-four  Romaa 
miles  ^  which,  judging  from  our  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Beit 
Nettif,  I  apprehend  to  be  ?ery  correct.  This  4islaoce  also  seems 
to  fix  the  poBition  of  Ceperaria  to  the  plain,  MaWre  described. 

All  this  being  premised,  and  adopting  as  a  beeis  Uie  mqiie^ 
tioned  specifications  of  Eusebius  and  Jereme,  I  may  now  affii^ 
that  the  fixing  of  ElentheropoHs  at  Ceperaria  involres  hlatoi^ 
Seal  impOMibilily.  Any  poeition  eight  [or  thirteenj  Roman  wOet 
north  or  northeast  of  Beit  Jibrtn,  falls  neeesiarily  within  a  di»> 
tanee  of  three  or  fonr  miles  from  Zorah,  fiethpshemeshy  Jaimth, 
and  Soeoh,  which  those  wrKers  plane  at  ten  and  nine  nailes  firem 
Sleutheropolis.  It  matters  not  whether  this  position  he  in  the 
edge  of  the  great  plain,  or  in  the  direction  of  Wady  el-HnsiR. 
In  the  former  case,  further,  such  a  position  wenld  be  foorteen  er 
iifteen  miles  from  Jedna  wtA  Nexih,  which  the  same  wrllnvs  plsce 
at  six  and  seven  miles  from  Elentheropolis  i  while  in  the  tatter 
case,  Nezib  would  be  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  Jedns  notlessthsn 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  distruit. 

The  hinerariv ni  .  ijitoninL  int  utiuiis  ncitlicr  Betogtibra  nor 
Ceperaria  ]  hut  jiluces  Elculherupolis  between  Askelou  und  Jeru- 
salem, lu (  fi! \ -lour  miles  from  the  former  and  iweniy  from  the 
latter.  It  is  the  coincidence  of  this  distance  from  Askelou,  with 
the  twenty-four  miles  at  which  Ceperaria  is  placed  from  the  saiue 
city  on  the  Tables,  that  the  Reviewer  mainly  relies  in  support  of 
the  identity  of  Elentheropolis  with  Ceperaria.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  distance  of  Ceperaria  on  the  Tables,  is  reckoned  around 
an  acute  angle ;  while  that  place  itself,  on  a  direct  line,  cannot  be 
less,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  map,  than  26  or  2S  Ro- 
man miles  from  Askelon,  or  about  the  same  distance  as  Betogahmi 
and  of  course,  measured  by  way  of  the  latter  place,  most  be  aft 
least  from  34  to  40  Roman  miles  distant.  But  the  distance  so  as* 
signed  to  Elentheropolis,  is  apparently  direct  $  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  compared  with  that  of  Ceperaria  as  specified  on  the  Tableau 

StiU,  even  admitting  for  the  moment  the  eqnality  of  the  two 
distances,  the  specifications  of  the  ItU^  Jinummi  involve  the 
same  kind  of  impossibility  as  that  pointed  oat  shove.  The  dis- 
tance of  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Jermlem  in  this  direetiont 
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falls  somowherp  not  far  from  lli  il  .\cttif.  We  were  eight  hoori 
in  reacliiiig  lluit  place,  niaking'  on  the  wny  two  larije  detours,  by 
which  we  lost  &t  least  an  hour  and  a  halt  of  time.  Hence,  assum- 
ing the  position  of  Eieutheropolis  at  this  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
oa  either  of  the  roeds  from  Atkelon,  it  would  fall  as  before  withia 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  sites,  which  Enncbiusand  Jerome  point 
oat  as  betns:  ton  miles  distant  from  it.  And  further,  Jarmuthead 
Soeofa,  which  those  writers  place  nine  or  tea  miles  on  the  way 
from  Eieutheropolis  towards  Jerusalem,  would  then  actually  eoiM ' 
to  lie  west  of  the  former  eity. 

After  all  this»  it  is  hardly  ueeesssry  to  remark,  that  the  ^eei- 
fieations  of  distance  in  theM'a.  Anionini  are  not  at  all  to  he  re* 
lied  upon,  eo  sar  as  they  relate  to  Bslestine.  This  appears  froos 
Internal  eridenee ;  hot  whether  it  arises  from  ori^nal  taaeeuracy, 
or  from  a  corruption  of  the  text,  or  hoth,  I  would  not  undertake  . 
to  say.  The  following  comparison  of  a  twofold  specification  re»> 
pectingthe  route  fromCaesafeatoDiospolis  (Lydda),  will  set  the 
matter  in  a  clear  light.  See  Itia.  Antonmi  ed.  Wesseling,  p.  150, 
199.   Reland  Palaest.  p.  418,  420. 

Page  150.  Page  199. 
From  Caesarea  • 

to  Bctaro      R.  M.  18  31  31 

DioBpolis  22  28  or  18  Reland  p.  420. 

R.M.40  59  or  49 

Here  is  a  difierenee  of  nineteen  miles  in  this  short  distance, 
by  the  same  route  and  through  the  same  intervening  point.  The 
actual  distance  is  not  far  from  thirty-five  minutes  of  latitude; so 
that  the  first  reading  of  forty  Roman  miles  is  probably  the  most 
correct.  But  the  fact  shows,  that  the  unsupported  specifications 
of  this  Itinerary,  can  be  of  no  authority  in  determining  a  doubtful 
historical  question. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  manifest,  that  any  hy- 
potbetical  comparison  of  the  name  Ceperaria  with  a  supposed 
former  appellation  of  Eieutheropolis,  can  ^nly  be  nugatory.  The 
Reviewer  attempts  it,  after  assumino;  the  identity  of  the  two  places, 
by  first  rightly  taking  Ceper  for  Caphar,  Arabic  Kefr.  Then,  fol- 
lowing out  the  Rab])inic  assertion,  *'  Hori  that  is,  1  Jeuthcr- 
opolis,"  be  combines  the  two  into  n  "^bs  Capkar-hori  ;  or,  as 
perhaps  softened  down  on  the  lips  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Cepernria.  But,  in  the  first  place,  (lcavin<r  out  of  view  the  histor- 
ical impossibility  of  any  such  identity,)  the  present  Arabic  name 
Kefr  IJrieh,  which  begins  with  Alef,  shows  (hat  it  could  never 
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bftve  eome  from  the  HebTew  "nin ;  the  harsh  gnttaml  (n)  nercf 
passing  over  into  the  softer  breathing.   Further,  the  phntse  abofe 

nentionedf    Hori,  that  is,  Elentheropolis,''  occurs  in  the  tnet 

Aruch  of  Rabhi  Nathan,  cited  professedly  from  the  Taimudic 
tract  iieresliith  Kabba ;  where  however  the  name  Eleutberopolis 
is  Dot  now  read,  Imt  >iin[)ly  Metropolis."  See  the  passages 
quoted  in  full  by  Reland,  i'itiaest.  p.  750. 

All  this  would  have  little  to  do  with  our  present  subject,  did 
not  Jerome  also  apparently  allude  to  the  same  circumstance.  In 
speaking  of  the  Edomites,  who,  as  we  know,  duriTi^  the  time  of 
the  exile  and  afterwards,  occupied  the  souliiern  part  of  Jadah  as 
far  as  to  Hebron  and  the  vicinity,  (see  in  Text  p.  this  fa- 

ther represents  them  as  also  within  the  borders  of  Eleutberopolis; 
Uk  which  formerly  had  dwelt  the  HoriteS|  i.  e.  the  free  whence 
the  city  afterwards  took  the  same  name.  "In  dnibos  eat  *£lt^ 
^egonoXeaji;  ubi  ante  habitATerant  Horraei^  qui  interpretuitvr 
liberie  nude  ipsa  urbs  postea  sortita  vocabulum  est  Comm.  in 
Obadi  vers.  1.  Reland  p.  749.  In  another  place,  deseribing  the 
jonmey  of  PauU  from  Jernsalem  to  Egypt,  he  makes  her^  by  a 
rhetorical  flourish,  leave  on  one  side  the  Horites  and  Gittttes*' 
(Chorreos  et  Gettheos),  instead  of  naming  the  cities  Eleatherc^iolis 
and  Gath;  Epist.  86,  ad  Eostoeh.  0pp.  Tom*  IV.  ii.  p.  6T7J  ed. 
Mart. 

In  regard  to  all  this,  Reland  very  justly  remarks  (p.  750),  that 
Jerome  probably  derived  it  from  his  Jewish  teacher.  Indeed,  the 
whole  has  very  much  the  air  of  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  Rabbinic  conceit,  to  make  out  a  Hebrew  etymology  for  tlie 
Greek  name  Kleutheropolis.  The  Ilorites  or  Edomitcs  had  for- 
merly dwelt  here  ;  the  name  Horites  (o'^nin)  signifies  aUo  among^ 
other  things,  "  the  free  hence  the  place  also  afterwards 
called  7'A*ri>£(>o;roX/«,*,  "  the  free  city."  Jerome  nowhere  intimates 
that  the  city  itself  was  called  Hori ;  but  merely  names  the  peopie 
rhetorically  Horites  (freemen),  as  being  inhabitants  of  a  ciiy 
which  bore  the  proud  appellation  of  "the  free.'*  The  name,  as 
Kelaod  well  observes,  was  probably  imposed  by  the  Romans  iu 
honour  of  Liberty  ^  just  as  Nicopolis,  Diospolis,  Caesarea,  and 
Other  cities,  were  so  called  in  honour  of  Victory,  Jupiter,  the 
emperors,  etc. 

Note  XXXIIL   Page  417. 
Vicos  Bbtagabaeoriw.    A  village  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Life  of  St*  Euthyraius  (ob.  473)  by  Cyril!  of  Scythopolis,  as 
situated  in  the  region  of  Gaxa  and  Eleutheropolis ;  and  Reland  sap 
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poaes  it  to  be  the  same  with  Betogabra;  PalaeiLp.  627.  Thif 
biography  is  found  in  the  Greek  original  in  Gotelerii  Monum. 
£€cle8iae  Graecae,  Tom.  11.  p.  200,  seq.  The  Latin  vmion  of  G. 
Herretus  »  given  by  Sunns  under  Jan.  20th,  and  also  by  Bolland 
in  Aeto  Sanctor.  Jaib  Tom.  IL  p.  298,  seq.  The  passage  in  ques- 
tion,  occurs  in  $  150  of  the  Life,  Coteler.  p.  328.    Bolland  p.  326. 

^  The  writer,  after  enumerating  several  miracles  of  St.  Eutby- 
mius,  proceeds  to  recount  another  which  took  place  in  the  village 
of  the  Betagabaeans  (xark  rijv  nftaya^ai^v  H^m-r,  in  vico  Betanra- 
baeorum).  There  was  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Euthynuus  a  pres- 
byter named  Achthabi  us,  who  bad  practised  there  a  life  of  obo- 
dience  to  Christ  for  forty-five  years.  Tins  man  had  a  brother 
called  J^>^lanu8,  in  the  village  of  t),e  Ta-abacans,  («V  rj  TwfZ 
^aiur,  ill  vico  Tagabacorum,)  twelve  miles  from  Gaza,  who  was 
unlike  him  ia  every  particular,  living  luxuriously  and  dissolutely. 
A  certain  person  envy  .n- the  iatter  his  wealth,  plotted  to depriFe' 
him  of  it ;  but  not  at  first  succeeding,  he  went  to  £leutheropolis 
and  engaged  a  magician  (y%)  to  use  his  arts  against  him.  In 
this  way  the  sullerer  was  thrown  into  a  stupor  and  dropsy  of 
V  hich  he  was  at  length  miraculouslj  healed  by  St.  Eathymius  in 
a  vision. 

On  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  village  of  the 
Betagabaeans  and  Tabagaeans  is  here  obviously  one  and  the  same  • 
and  the  name  should  therefore  be  written  alike  m  both  places' 
It  is  indeed  so  written  (B^arafaiatp),  probably  by  emendation  in 
the  Greek  of  Cotelier  ^  but  the  version  of  Hervctus  (collated  bv 
BollMid)has  "Tagabacorum*'  in  the  second  instance,  showing 
that  his  Greek  copy  had  the  same  reading—Again,  this  vilWe 
was  not  itself  Eleutheropolis,  but  by  apparently  between  that  city 
and  Gaza;  or  at  least  by  from  Gaza  somewhere  in  the  direction 
of  Eleutheropolis.— Fttrther  and  mainly,  the  village  was  nor  Beto- 
gabra  ;  for  admHting  the  reading  Betagabaei  { 7^ t ay cfdutarr)  to  be 
correct,  the  omission  of  the  r  would  be  a  very  unusual  circum- 
etance;  this  letter  being  (after 'Ain)  the  most  tenacious  of  the 
whole  alphabet,  and  being  very  rarely  drdpprrf,  if  in  ^^^^ 
instance.    Besides,  the  village  in  question  lay  twelve  Roman  miles 
from  Gaza,  while  Beit  Jibrin  (Betogabra)  is  about  eight  hours  or 
twenty-four  Roman  miles  distant  from  that  city.    I  hold  therefore 
that  "  vicus  Tacrabaeorum"  {Taya^aiiop)  is  probably  the  true  read- 
ing 5  while  the  other  form  may  be  supposed  to  have  crept  inhlter 
among  monkish  transcribers,  by  confounding  it  with  BetOffabra* 
This  was  the  more  natural^  as  the  village  was  probably  unfaiowii 
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to  them  ;  and  tlic  numc  of  Beit  Jibria  was  again  currcal  m  ihe 
centuries  before  the  crusades. 

Tliis  conclusion  is  strengthened,  by  the  actual  existence  at  the 
present  day,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  orip'inal  name  of 
the  village  in  (Question.  From  Lin  Lakis,  we  saw  and  look  the 
bearing  of  a  (l*-^*  ried  site  called  Tubukah  or  Tuhakah,  lying  S. 
10*  E.  in  the  country  of  Hasy,  between  Huj  and  Tell  el-Hasy, 
about  four  lioursor  twelve  Jvoinan  miles  from  Gaza,  half  way  to 
Beit  Jibrin.  {See  page  db8.)  The  position  corresponds  Terj 
exactly  to  that  of  the  "  vicus  Tagabaeorum."  This  name  too,  oa 
Greek  lipty  could  hardly  be  expcctecl  to  escape  with  less  perrer* 
non  I  espeeialiy  when  monkish  transcribers  probnbly  held  it  to 
be  the  Mune  as  Betogabra,  and  assimilated  it  to  that  forai. 


Note  XXXiV.  Page  481. 

ZoAR,  In  the  test  I  have  broaght  forward  the  reasoiis  which 
ahow  condusiyely,  that  the  modern  es-Zuweirah  has  no  rektioa 
to  the  aneient  Zoar.  The  object  of  this  note  is,  to  present  the 
lestimonies  on  which  those  arguments  rest,  and  to  collect  sobm 
further  historical  notices  of  the  ancient  Zoar. 

Abolfeda  repeatedly  speaks  of  Zoghar  (Zoar)  as  a  place  adja- 
cent to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Gh6r.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler  p.  8  bis, 
9,  11,  148.  Ibn  el-Wardi  ib.  p.  178.  Abolfeda  also  calls  the 
Dead  Sea  itself  "  Lake  of  Zoghar ibid.  p.  12,  U8,  156.  Ednsi, 
in  the  amnuscript  used  by  Jaubert,  has  Zo'ara  j  though  the  Latm 
version  everywhere  reads  Zoghar ;  p.  33S. 

That  Zoar  lay  near  and  in  sight  of  Sodom,  and  also  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  plain,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  destruction  as 
the  (Uhrr  eiiies,  is  apparent  from  Gv.n.  xix.  19 — 21  ;  %vlierelk« 
angc)  I'XL'inpts  Zoar  Ironi  overthrow  at  tlie  entreaty  of  Lot. 

That  the  ancient  Zoar  lay  ou  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
appears  from  several  considerations,  which  seem  to  be  decisive. 
Lot  ascended  from  it  into  the  mountain,  where  his  dan ghters  bore 
each  a  son  ;  and  these  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  ;  Gen.  xix.  30,  37,  38.  Now  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites both  dwelt  in  the  eastern  mountains  j  and  tbe  purpose  oC 
the  sacred  writer,  is  here  obviously  to  recount  in  what  way  thcst 
mountains  became  peopled,  vis.  by  an  event  which  took  place  ea 
the  spot.  Further,  Josephus  in  speaking  of  this  city,  caUs  il 
Zoar  of  Arabia,"  /t^^  Zoanwf  tijg  'ji^fvfiiaet  B.  J.  IV.  S.  4.  Bat 
the  Arabia  of  Josephus  was  on  the  EasI  of  thf  Dead  Sea ;  and  tht 
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name  ii  never  ipj^liad  td  tbe  nomitciAe  west  of  tlie  sea,  whicli 
belonged  to  Jndee.  Bell.  Jud#  IVl  8. 4. 

To  the  aanie  effect  are  yarions  testimonies  of  finselins  end 

Jerome,  chiefly  in  the  Onomasticon.  Thus  in  the  article  Lnuhy 
they  say  this  was  a  village  situated  between  Areopolis  and  Zoa^. 
liut  Areopolis  was  Ar  of  Moab,  called  also  RabbalhMoab,  and  lay 
on  the  eastern  mouniaios  bunio  hours  north  of  Kerak  ;  where  its 
name  and  remains  exist  at  the  present  day.  Sec  Reland  Palaest. 
.  pp.  577,  957.  Seetzen  in  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  433. 
Btirckhardt  p.  377.  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  456,  seq. — Afrain  in  the 
art.  J\^emn/n,  tliey  ppcak  of  a  village  iMMuimcriiiin  (Hrth  Nimrni) 
as  lying  north  of  Zoar ;  and  Nimrin,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  east 
of  the  Jordan  overagainst  Jericho.  See  Text  above,  p.  279. — Fur- 
tber,  Fhaenon  is  said  by  them  to  be  situated  between  Petra  and 
Zoar;  taUFenony  — Last  of  all,  Jerome  expressly  affirms,  that 
Zoar  was  in  the  borders  of  Moab  :  Segor  in  finibusMoabitarum 
sita  est,  dividensab  iis  tcrram  Philistitm  Comm.  in  Esa.  xv.  5. 
He  is  here  speaking  of  Zoar  aa  being  the  key  (Teetea,-  bars)  of 
Moab  towarda  the  We«t< 

In  like  manner,  the  eraaaders  in  tbe  expedition  of  king  Bald' 
win  I.  to  the  eonntry  S.  £•  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  A.  D.  llfOO,  after 
marehing  from  Hebron  and  deteending  into  the  Bhbt^  proceeded 
■round  the  aonth  end  of  the  lake,  (girato  antem  laeu  a  parte  ana^ 
trait,)  and  came  at  length  to  the  place  called  Segor^  donhtleaa  tbe 
Zoghar  of  Abalfeda.  FVom  thia  point  they  began  to  enter  ther 
eastern  mountaina*  Fulcher  Gam.  23.  p#409#^  Will.  Tyr.  X.  8. 

All  theae  eirenmatancea  aeem  to  me  deciaive  as  to  the  poaitiom 
of  Zoar  on  the  eaatenr  aide  of  die0e«d  Sea^  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  near  its  sonthem  end.  Josephat  and  Bnaebins  indeed 
expressly  describe  the  sea,  the  one  as  extending  to  Zoar,  and  the 
other  as  lying  between  Jericho  and  that  place  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  IV. 
8.4-.  Onomast.  art.  JIare  Salinarum.  This  would  still  be  true  m 
a  general  sense,  supposing  Zoar  to  have  stood,  as  1  have  assumed 
in  the  text,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kenik,  where  it  issues  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsul;i.  This  point  is  in  fact  the  southern 
end  of  the  broad  part  of  the  sea  ;  the  water  which  extends  further 
south  forming  rather  a  bay;  while  the  site  in  question  is  hardly 
more  distant  from  the  southern  oxtremitv  even  of  this  bay,  than 
Jerieho  is  from  the  north  end  of  the  sea.  Furtlier,  this  position 
of  Zoar  seems  to  me  to  be  strongly  implied  in  the  notice  of  Eusebius 
above  quoted,  which  plaees  Lnith  between  Areopolis  and  Zoar ; 
for  bad  Zoar  lain  further  south,  for  instance  at  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el^Ah^,  (tbc  froaent  SftHeh,)  it  wonld  have  been  iar  nof* 
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miinnl  to  my,  UiAt  Luilh  lay  betw«on  Cbume-Moab  (Kmk)  sad 
Zoftr.  So  toa  Jerome's  aceoQut  of  Zoar  as  the  vtcl  omb 
■geiDst  Pelettine,  points  to  the  eatne  eonelusioii ;  for  Wady  Kenk 
was  (and  it  to  the  present  dsy)  the  great  road  between  eonthera 
fttdea  and  the  eonntry  of  MoaK 

The  account  given  of  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Kerak  by  Ifby 
and  Mangles,  is  as  follows :  All  this  tract  might  be,  and  probably 
has  been  irrigated  |  for  it  would  be  easy  to  dam  up  the  btoak  and 
conduct  it  in  almost  every  direction.  The  form  of  fi  and , 
even  the  marks  of  furrows,  are  to  be  seen ;  and  some  ruins  like 
those  of  cottasfes,  or  of  a  small  hamlet.  Lower  down  there  is 
very  cl(';irl\  an  niicicnt  site  ;  stones  that  have  been  used  iu  Lj.iJ- 
ing,  thougii  lor  the  mu£>i  pail  unhewn,  are  strewed  over  a  great 
surface  of  uneven  ground,  and  mixed  huih  n  ith  bricks  and  pottery. 
This  appearance  continues  without  interi  uplion,  during  the  space 
of  at  least  lialf  a  mile,  quite  down  to  the  plain  ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  coa-nierable  extent.  We  noticed 
one  column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  <>|  auiique  vnrierraled 
glass;  it  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zuar.  Near 
these  remains,  the  Wady  opens  from  its  glen  into  the  plain  to  liic 
northward  by  a  nook,  where  there  is  a  wail  of  rude  brick,  with 
an  arched  doorway."   Traveb  p.  447,  seq. 

The  preceding  considerations  seem  to  me  sufficiently  to  bear 
out  all  the  positions  taken  in  the  text  relative  to  the  ancient  Zoar* 
A  few  other  historical  notices  may  properly  find  their  place  here. 

The  earliest  name  of  Zoar  was  Bela,  Gen.  xiv.  2.  In  the  Sep* 
toagint  the  name  Zoar  is  written  £^ymQf  Segor }  Joseph  us  gives 
it  by  ZwMHitf  Zoara ;  while  Euseluas  and  Jerome  nse  both  forms. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  eoatinaed  to 
esist  as  a  city  of  Moab  $  Dent.  suit.  3.  Isa*  Tr,  5.  Jer.  zlWii 
34.  It  is  never  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Judea ;  except  whm 
Josepbns  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  wrested  from  the  AwiViimt 
by  Alexander  Jamneas,  Antiq.  XIV«  1. 4.  Ptolemy  also  assigns 
it  to  Arabia  Petraea ;  see  Reland  Palaest.  p.  463.  Enaebina  and 
Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day  as  having  many  inhabitants  and  a 
Bomau  garrison ;  Onomast.  art.  Bah.  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
calls  it  a  large  village  and  a  fortress ;  Reland  Palaest.  p.  1065. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  JS^'otUiae  it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
in  the'riurd  Palestine, down  to  thecenturiespreceding  thecrusadeij 
Keland  p.  223,  2'2()  ;  comp.  p.  230.  The  crusaders  appear 
to  have  found  the  name  Segor  (Zocrhar)  still  extant  ;  aiid  descriiw! 
the  place  as  pleasantly  situated  wiih  maay  paha-irees;  Falcher 
Garoot.  23.  p.  405.   Will.  Tyr.  X.  S.   Hence  they  also  call  it 
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VUla  Palmarum^  and  likewise  PaumierorPalwier  ;  Albert.  Aq.VIL 
41,42.  Jae.de  Vitr.  53.  p.  1076.  Will.  Tyr.  XXII.  90.  Bat,ae 
in  the  cftee  of  Jericho  and  'Ain  Jidyi  the  palm«tfees  have  htn 
also  ditappeaTed  |  and  although  the  name  of  Zoghar  appears  to 
haTe  existed  in  Abnlfeda's  time,  yet  we  have  no  further  notices  of 
the  eity  itself. 

Note  XXXV.  Pages  648,  549,  &79. 
Tomb  of  Aabov.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Irby  and 
Mangles  of  their  ascent  of  Mount  Hor  in  1818,  and  of  the  Moham* 
medan  Wely  dedicated  to  Neby  H&riin  on  the  summit.  Travels 
p.  434,  seq. 

**  We  engaged  an  Arab  shepherd  as  our  guide,  and  leaving 
Abu  Rashid  with  our  servants  and  horses,  where  the  steepness  of 
the  ascent  commences,  we  beg-nn  to  mount  the  track,  which  is  ex- 
tremely steep  and  toilsome,  and  aflbrds  but  an  inditlerent  footing. 
In  most  parts  the  pilgrim  must  pick  his  way  as  iie  can,  and  fre- 
quently on  his  hands  and  knees.  Where  by  nature  it  would  have 
been  impassable,  there  are  flig^hts  of  rude  steps,  or  inclined  planes, 
constructed  of  stones  laid  together  ;  and  here  and  there  arc  niches 
to  receive  the  footstep*!  rtit  in  the  live  rock.  The  impressions  of 
pilgrims'  !<  1 1  are  scratched  in  the  rock  in  many  places;  but  with- 
out inscriptions.  Much  juniper  grows  on  the  mountain,  almost 
to  the  very  summit,  and  many  flowering  plants  which  we  had  not 
obeerred  elsewhere ;  some  of  these  are  very  beautiful ;  most  of 
them  are  thorny.  On  the  top  there  is  an  overhanging  shelf  in 
the  rock,  which  forms  a  sort  of  cavern ;  here  we  found  a  skin  of 
extremely  bad  water,  suspended  for  drinking,  and  a  pallet  of  straw, 
with  the  pitcher  and  other  poor  utensils  of  the  Sheikh  who  re- 
sides here.  He  is  a  decrepit  old  roan,  who  has  lived  here  during 
the  space  of  forty  years,  and  occasionally  endured  tbe  fatigue  of 
descending  and  reascending  the  mountain. 

The  tomb  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  small  building,  differing  not 
at  all  in  esrtemal  form  and  appearance  from  those  of  Muhamme> 
dan  saints,  common  throughout  every  province  of  Turkey.  It 
has  probably  been  rebuilt  at  no  remote  period }  some  small  columns 
are  bedded  in  the  walls,  and  some  fragments  of  granite,  and  slabs 
of  white  marble  are  lying  about.  The  door  is  near  the  S.  W. 
angle ;  within  which  a  constructed  tomb,  with  a  pall  thrown  over 
it,  presents  itself  immediately  on  entering  ;  it  is  patched  together 
out  of  fragments  of  stone  and  marble,  that  have  made  part  of  other 
fabrics.  Upon  one  of  these  are  several  short  lines  in  the  Mchrew 
character,  cut  in  a  slovenly  manner  ;  we  had  them  interpreted  at 
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•  Acre,  and  diey  provedl  to  be  morelf  mules  of  a  Jev  aad  Irif 
family  who  had  aenitehed  tlue  reeonL  •  •  Theie  aio  ruga  aed 
ihreds  of  yam  with  glast  beada  andparaii  left  aa  TotiYa  ofeiifi 
by  the  Anbe. 

**  Not  far  from  the  N«  W.  angle  is  a  paange,  deeeeadiag  by 
■teps  to  a  vault  or  grotto  beneath,  for  we  were  mcertatn  which 

to  call  it,  being  covered  with  so  thick  a  ooat  of  whitewash,  that 

it  is  ditricult  to  distinguish  whether  it  is  built  or  hollowed  oat. 
It  appeared,  in  great  part  at  least,  a  grotto  ;  the  roof  is  covered, 
but  the  whole  is  rude,  ill-fashionedj  aud  quite  dark.  The  Sheikh, 
who  was  nut  informed  that  we  were  Christians,  furnished  os  :K 
n  lamp  of  butter.  T<i\v  .irds  the  further  end  of  this  dark  vauii  Ue 
the  two  correspoiiding  leaves  of  an  iron  grating,  which  fornnefly 
prevented  all  nearer  approach  to  the  tomb  of  the  prr»phet  ;  they 
have,  however,  been  liirown  down,  and  we  advanced  so  as  to 
touch  it  :  it  was  covered  by  a  ragged  pall.  We  were  obliged  to 
descend  barefooted  ;  and  were  not  without  some  apprekeoaioaof 
treading  on  scorpions  or  other  reptiles  in  such  a  place. 

**The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is  extremely  extea> 
aire  in  every  direction  ;  but  the  eye  reata  on  few  objeet%  which 
it  can  clearly  distinixuish  and  give  a  name  toj  though  anezeeUeat 
idea  is  obtained  of  the  general  face  and  featarea  of  the  country* 
•  •  An  artist  who  would  atndy  rock-scenery  in  all  ita  wildest 
and  moat  extravagant  forma,  and  in  colonra  which,  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  them,  woold  scarcely  appear  to  be  in  natare,  woold 
find  himaelf  rewarded,  ahonld  he  resort  to  Moont  Hot  for  that 
sole  porpose. 

**We  had  employed  just  anhonr  in  the  ascent  j  and  found  that 
onr  retam  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  oar  horeesy  oecnpied  the 
same  time.'* 

Mr.  Legh  who  accompanied  Irby  and  Mangles,  says :  Agaiart 
the  walla  of  the  upper  apartment  were  auspended  beads,  btta  ef 
cloth  and  leather,  votive  offerings  left  by  the  devotees ;  on  one 
side,  let  into  the  wall,  we  were  shown  a  dark-looking  stone,  that 
was  reputed  to  possess  considerable  virtues  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
and  to  have  formerly  served  as  a  seat  to  the  prophet."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stephens,  ostrich  eggs  have  since  been  added  to  the 
other  oflTerinirs  here  suspended ;  Incidents,  etc.  II.  p.  95.  Schubert 
found,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  many  fragments  of  |(t.tt  ?rv 
and  bits  of  coloured  glass  ;  but  the  convent  which  he  speaks  ol  as 
having  once  stood  here,  seems  to  have  no  sufficient  historical 
foundation  ;  Rcise  II.  p.  4^>0,  421. 

The  irregular  form  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Uor,  haa  already 
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been  alluded  to ;  Text  p.  The  date  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron 

goes  back  beyond  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  who  already  found 
here  an  oratory  orWely;  Gesta  Dei  p.  SSL  Fulch.  Camot.  ib.  p. 
4i)5^ — The  old  Sheikh  who  formerly  resided  on  the  mountain  has 
long  been  dead ;  his  place  as  keeper  of  the  Wely  is  now  occupied  by 
an  inhabitant  of  Eljy,  who  occasionally  visits  the  spot.  He  was 
present  during  our  affair  at  Wady  MCisa,  and  strongly  took  our 
part ;  probably  not  being  willing  to  forego  the  benefit  which  might 
be  expectedto  accrue  to  himself,  should  we  ascend  the  mountain. 


Note  XXXVI.   Pages  576,  523- 

Petra.  Two  or  three  questions  respecting  the  various  names 
applied  to  Petra,  and  also  respecting  the  application  of  this  name 
to  other  places,  remain  to  be  investigated. 

Josephus  relates,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  Petra  was  Arke 
or  Arekeme  ('^^tjy  ^^Qtxtfiij)^  and  that  it  was  so  called  from  its  foun- 
der Kekem  (op*^),  one  of  the  Midianitish  kings  slain  by  the  Israel- 
ites ;  Num.  xxxi.  R.  Joseph.  Antiq.  IV.  4.  !L  ib.  !L  L  But  this 
seems  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  j  for  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Pseudo- Jonathan  apply  the  name  Rekem  ('op^^)  not  to  Petra,  but 
to  Kadesh  ;  Gen.  xvi.  14.  xx.  L  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  indeed, 
speak  of  Rekem  as  the  Syrian  name  for  Petra  ;  but  as  in  another 
place  they  cite  Josephus  as  their  authority  for  this  assertion,  it 
ivould  seem  that  they  in  no  case  speak  from  their  own  knowledge  j 
Onomast.  arts.  Pe/ra,  Recem,  comp.  art.  Arctm, 

There  seems  to  be  no  further  very  definite  ancient  notice  of 
this  name  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  describes  a  place  called  er-Rakim,  which  in  its  character 
-would  well  correspond  to  Wady  Mt^sa :  "  Among  the  noted  towns 
of  Syria  is  er-Rakim,  a  small  place  near  the  Belka,  the  houses  of 
which  are  all  cut  in  the  live  rock,  as  if  of  one  stone  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  1_L  This  is  accordingly  assumed  by  Schultens  and  others,  as 
the  Arekem  of  Josephus  and  the  Petra  of  the  Greeks ;  Vita  Salad. 
Index  art.  Erraktmum,    Busching  Th.  XI.  L  p.  But  the 

position  near  the  Belka  is  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothesis ; 
and  the  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  another  passage  in  the  same  au- 
thor. In  his  Annals,  Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  same  place  as  near 
to  Kerak  ;  and  relates  that  Nureddin,  marching  from  Damascus  to 
Kerak,  advanced  as  far  as  to  er-Rakim  and  there  turned  back.  It 
lay  therefore  north  of  Kerak.  Abulf.  Annal.  Musi,  ad  A.  tL  568. 
Schult.  Excerpt,  in  Vit.  Sal.  p.  I^  See  Gesenius  Comm.  zu  Jes. 
xvi.  L  p.  537.    The  excavated  dwellings  found  by  Seetzen,  which 
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Gesenius  refers  to  this  place,  were  situated  far  to  the  North  boili 
of  the  Belka  and  of  Jebel  'Ajiun  j  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr,  XMII. 
pp.  355,  356. 

Equally  iintf  nalile  is  the  hj'^jothesis  first  sii^pfestcd  by  Bochart, 
whicli  identifies  Fetra  or  Wady  Musa  with  the  place  called  by 
Arabian  writers  el-Hijr,  where  are  excavated  caverns.  Bocbart 
wns  prnbably  led  to  it  by  the  Chaldee  form  !t*5n,  Gen.  xri.  14. 
XX.  1 J  which  the  Targiim  of  Onkelos  there  reads  instead  of  Bered 
and  Shur.  He  and  others  also  read  the  Arabic  name  as  tl^Iit^ 
(a  ptone),  and  held  it  therefore  to  be  synonymous  with  the  mme 
Petra;  altboagh  it  it  properly  written  with  Kesrah,  el-Htjr^  and 
has  no  such  meaniog.  Sec  Freytag's  Lex.  Arab.  I.  pp.  34-5,  31^. 
Bochart  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  688.  Beniard  on  Joseph*  Ant.  IV.  4w  7.  td, 
Haverc.  Beland.  Pal.  p.  93X 

But  apart  from  all  this,  the  place  called  el-Hijr  lay  at  least 
eight  days'  joarney  south  from  Wady  Mdsa,  and  therefore  tt^ 
not  he  brought  into  any  eonneetion  with  Petra.  Edrtai  aays  thai 
TebAk  lies  between  el^Hijr  and  the  border  of  Syria,  fonr  day^ 
journey  from  the  latter ;  and  on  the  present  route  of  tike  Syria 
Haj,  Tehflk  is  also  four  days  south  of  Ma'&n  $  Bdrlsi  pnr  Jan- 
bert  p.  333.  Burckhardt's  Travels  App.  pp.  658,  659.  Pnrtfaer, 
Edrisi,  in  describing  the  same  Syrian  route,  places  el-Hijr  at 
four  days  from  Tebftk  towards  Medina ;  ib.  pp.  909, 360.  Boiek- 
Iiardt*8  notices  do  not  mention  el-Hijr;  probably  becanae  the 
llaj  at  the  present  day,  south  of  Tebfik,  takes  a  more  western 
route  ;  ib.  p.  659.    Beyond  el«Hijr,  Edrisi  makes  only  one  day's 
journey  to  the  place  called  Wady  el-Kura;  though  Abulfeda  [rives 
it  as  a  distance  of  five  days  ;  Edr.  ib.  pp.  33i,  360.  Abiilf.  Tab. 
Arab.  ed.  Hudson,  pp. -7,  43.  Id.  Comm.  Rommel,  p.  "io.  Schnltens 
Tnd.  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  Errakimum, — The  supposed  identity  oi  cl- 
Hijr  vvith  I'ctra  is  properly  denied  by  Bernard  and  Schuhen?,  a?- 
above  quoted ;  and  nlso  by  Genesius,  Comm.  zu  Jes.  xri.  1.  p. 
537.    The  latter  however  refers  by  oversight  to  Rommors  Abul- 
feda p.     5  where  the  writer  is  speakings  of  another  el-liijr,  situated 
in  the  interior  province  Yem  uneh.    See  Abulf.  Tab.  Arab^  ed. 
Hudson,  pp.  37,  60.    Edrisi  ib.  pp.  154,  1.55. 

Thus  far  of  Arabian  writers.  We  turn  now  to  another  ques- 
tion: Whether,  aa  has  been  assumed,  there  existed  anciently 
more  than  one  city  of  the  name  of  Fetra  1  It  may  first  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  as  early  af«  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  general  name  of  Palestine  had  been  so  extended  as  to  mclodc 
the  whole  of  Arabia  Petmeaf  quite  to  Ailsh.  Thus  at  the  eoaa* 
cil  of  Nicea  A.  D.  925,  among  the  bishops  of  Palestine  wIiom 
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wbtcription*  are  there  preterred,  is  the  name  of  Peter,  bishop  of 
Atlsh  i  and  Jerome,  paraphrasing  Ensehius,  places  Ailah  in  the 
extreme  borders  of  Palestine  on  the  Red  Sea;  ODomast.  art. 

Ailath,  Labbe  Concil.  Tom.  II.  c.  51,  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  Ill.p. 
7n9.  Hence  Eusebms,  writing  ubtnu  A.  D.  330,  could  with  pro- 
priety speak  i)i  i'eti  a,  sometimes  as  a  city  of  Arabia  and  some- 
times as  belonging  to  Paiestine.  Thus  Diioiriasl.  art.  Pttra:  ''J\'ira 
civitas  Arabiae  in  terra  Edomj"  but  under  the  arts.  Jlrcem  and 
Cades  :  "  Petra  civitas  nobilis  Palaestinae."  When  thereture 
in  other  writers,  we  find  Petra  assigned  sometimes  to  Palestine 
and  sometimes  to  Arabia,  tins  does  not  in  itself  imply  more  than 
one  Petra.  Reland  Pal.  p.  926.^ — Early  in  tliefifih  t  entury,  ns  we 
have  seen,  this  region  took  the  specihc  name  of  the  Third  Pales- 
tine.   See  Text  p.  562. 

Cellarius  assumes  a  Petra  of  the  Amalekites,  distinct  from  that 
of  Arabia,  on  the  strength  of  Judg.  i.  36,  and  2  Kings  xiv.  7 1  where 
ft  Petra  (Heb.  Sela)  is  ipoken  of  in  connection  with  theasceot 
of  Akrabbim  and  with  the  Valley  of  Salt  j  Notit.  Orbis  11.  p.  580. 
The  considerations  advanced  in  the  text,  show  this  coigectare  to 
be  without  solid  fonndation  ;  see  Text  p.  573,  seq. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  a  Petra  of  Palestine  had  been  assumed, 
mlso  as  distinct  from  Petra  of  Arabia^  on  the  strength  of  a  passage 
in  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius ;  see  Geogr.  Sacr.  CaroH  St. 
Paolo,  Amst.  171],  p.  306.  Seland  p.  927.  The  paasage  is  nsoally 
referred  to  as  contained  m  the  £pist.  ad  solitariam  Vitam 
agentea though  in  the  Benedictine  edition  at  least,  it  is  found, 
not  in  that  epistle,  but  in  the  Historia  Arianor.  $  18,  Opera  Tom. 
1.  p.  354.  Paria  1698:  %«u  Uquop  iimp  mu  j4in^t0P  tow  /m 
aao  JlttQcov  r^tf  IlaXatCTi'rtig  top  9$  «fro  ri^g  *^Qa^tag  intaytonovgy 
•*Et  Arium  quidem  et  Asterium,  ilium  Petrarum  Palaestmae, 
jiuiic  ex  Arabia,  episcopos."  In  anuthur  place  Atlianasius  speaks 
of  Astcrius  aloriL:  as  bisliop  of  Petra  in  Arabia  ;  Wort^uoj;  iitiQ(av 
tif^  yiQupiu-i,  Tomus  ad  Aiitioch.  §10.  Opera  Tom.  I.  ii.  p.  776. 

Now,  as  Reland  justly  remarki',  if  there  was  actually  a  city 
called  Petra,  an  episcopal  gee  in  PalebUne,  distinct  from  that  of 
Arabia,  it  is  certainly  very  singular,  that  there  should  nowhere 
exist  the  «ilighlest  allusion  to  it  in  aii  the  subscriptions  of  councils, 
in  the  various  ecclesiastical  Notitiae,  and  in  the  numerous  writ- 
ings of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  were  cotemporary  with  Atha- 
nasius, and  lived  in  and  wrote  expressly  upon  Palestine.  This  re- 
mark affords  strong  ground  to  suspect  a  corruption  of  the  text  in 
the  passage  of  Athanasius ;  which,  as  Reland  has  acutely  shown, 
might  very  easily  take  place.  Either  the  word  IlttQWf  haa  been 
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traDipoied  from  iti  proper  place,  eo  tbat  we  oafbt  to  icad:  tm 
flip  oiffo'ffp  ITaXaitfrii^y  top  di  anh  Iht^  «^  'w^^a^Mctfr-^r»  se  b 
more  probable,  the  word  IbtffAf  wee  tt  fijnrt  a  glotsin  the  margin, 
after wardt  inaerted  in  the  teit  in  the  wrong  place.  On  the  latter 
supposition,  no  city  was  originally  mentioned,  but  the  text  etood 
tbas :  rhp  fuw  ^o  JtaXatKnvffii,  ror  it  cmo  l^ga§!(tg.  Thai  this 
is  the  true  reading  is  rendered  the  more  prohable  from  the  fae^ 
that  Athanasius  himself  in  another  place  uses  the  wery  aame  fof» 
mula  :  MaHuniov  «,7o  IlahiiCTtvi:^  xal  ^Jarmiov  ano  \^ o<iS>itt^^ 
Apol.  contra  Arianos  §  48.  0pp.  l  oin.  I.  p.  166.  (Here  \vc  i  arc 
obviouhly  the  corruption  Muycniov  lor  ^ii^u'ov.)  The  same  re-ad- 
ing  is  also  supported  by  two  like  passages  in  the  historical  fraig- 
ment  of  Hilarins,  where  he  spfnks  of  the  s;itne  bi^liop'^,  p,  188: 
**  Arium  ex  Palaeslina  ct  Ste]jhanum  (Asieniiin)  de  Arabia  and 
p.  1293:  "Arius  a  Palaestina,  Asturus  (Asterius)  ab  Arabia." 
See  Reland  Palaest.  p.  928. — The  preceding  con^idemtions  seera 
to  me,  eompleteljr  to  do  away  the  authority  of  this  isolated  and 
unsupported  passage  of  Athanasius. 

One  other  point  of  confusion  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  ha?e 
seen  in  the  text,  that  the  crusaders  thought  they  found  Petni  ia 
Kerak  ;  to  which  they  accordingly  gave  the  name  €€  "  Petra  de- 
eerti,"  and  established  there  a  Latin  bishopric;  see  Text  p. 
5T0*  There  can  be  no  question  that  their  **Petia  deserti"  was 
Kerak  |  for  besides  the  pasiages  cited  in  the  text,  William  of 
Tyre  writes  expressly,  XX.  28 :  Secundae  Arabian  metK^olim 
Petram,  quae  alio  nomine  Crac  appelbtnr  and  again,  XXH*  28: 
*'Urbem  cui  nomen  pristinnm  Petra  deserti,  modemnm  vera 
Crach.*'  So  too  Jacob  de  Vitry  c.  56^  p.  1077 :  <*£st  antem  Fbtm 
eivitas  munitissima,  quae  ▼olgari  nomine  ho^e  dieitor  Gne  el 
Petra  deserti;"  and  he  goes  onto  say  correctly:  ^Bet  antem 
juxta  nrbem  antiqnissimam,  quae  dicitnr  Babbath  mentting'the 
ruins  of  Rabba  still  found  two  or  three  hours  north  of  Kerak.^ 
have  also  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  after  the  destrwriion  of 
the  ancient  Petra,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  ThirJ  Palci-une  was 
transferred  to  Rabbah  ;  as  appears  from  the  two  later  Latin  Xoti- 
tiae,  in  which  tho  nnme  of  Petra  is  not  found,  but  Rabbah  staods 
«s the  metropolis  j  Keland  Pal.  pp.  '223,226.    See  Text,  p.  569. 

But  now,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  contusion,  the  urst  of 
these  Noiitiae  is  inscribed :  "Sedes  tertia  Arrnba  Moabitis,  id 
est,  Petra  deserti."  In  anotlipr  passage  of  Wiliiam  of  Tyre  also, 
we  rend,  XV.  21 :  "  Castrum  aedihcavit  cui  nomen  Crahc, — juxm 
nrbem  antiquissimam  ejusdem  Arabiae  metropolim,  prius  dictam 
.£aba,—posteaTero  dicta  est  Petia  deserti,"  Fkom  thece  tve 
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deokiitioDs,  Raumer  draws  the  conclusion,  first,  that  besides  the 
Patra  of  Arabia  at  Wady  Mftsa,  there  was  nlso  a  Petra  of  Moah, 
identical  with  Ar,  Areopolis,  or  Kabbah  Moab,  which  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Ariibinn  Petra,  became  the  metropolis  of  Talcs- 
tina  Tertia;  and  secondly,  that  when  Kcrak  was  built  up  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  region,  the  name  and  episcopal  rauk  of 
this  Petra  of  Moab  passed  over  to  it.  Baumei's  Palafttina,  £d.  2y 
p.  424—1.27. 

But  this  concUision  appears  to  me  not  to  rest  upon  solid 
ground.  Tiierc  is  nothiup;  clearer,  than  that  before  the  days  of 
the  criisnders,  the  ancicat  episcopal  sites  of  Kabbah  ur  Areopolis, 
and  Cliarac  iMoab  (Karaeh,  Kerak),  were  known  only  by  those 
names.  They  appear  already  to  have  been  deserted,  and  the 
Christian  population  rooted  oat  i  for  the  historians  of  the  erusadea 
everywhere  speak  of  them  as  rains ;  and  the  Latin  n^tropolitaa 
bishop  of  Petra  had  onder  him,  besides  Kerak  itself,  only  th« 
Greek  bishop  of  Mount  Sinai.  (Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  56.  p.  1077.)  Tht 
ineeription  of  the  Latin  Notitia  above  eite4 :  Sedei  tenia  Ar< 
lebe  Moebitioy  id  ett>  Petva  deeerti,''  seems  to  me  not  to  mititatu 
againet  this  view.  The  very  ezpreaeioii  Pelimdeeertii''  borrowe4 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Is.  xvi.  1,  wee  of  eoarse  imkiiowii  to  lb* 
Greeks  i  end  shows  that  this  eopy  of  the  Notitia  in  qaestion^  oon^  ' 
■ot  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  time  of  tho  Latbhisboptift  of 
Petnu  Indeed,  the  previoos  mention  in  it  of  Hons  Bsgalis  shown 
the  same.  (Bel.  p.  382.)  Yet  the  eontentamaufestly  refer  to  tb* 
eentories  before  the  crusades,  wbmi  Rabbah  was  stiU  a  metropoEa 
with  its  twelve  or  thirteen  minor  dioceses*  It  seems  therefbra 
most  probable,  that  the  Latin  transeriher  and  eompiler  of  thin 
Notitia  as  it  stands,  found  this  section  inscribed,  (like  that  of  tho 
other  Latin  Notitia,  Reland  p.  226,)  simply :  "Sedes  tertia  Arraba 
Moabitisj"  and  himself  added  by  way  of  gloss  or  explanation  ; 
**  id  est,  Petra  deserti implying  only  that  the  former  diocese  or 
inelropolilan  district  of  liabbah,  was  now  known  as  that  of  Fctra 
deserti  j  or  at  least,  thai  Le  supposed  such  to  be  the  case. 

In  respect  to  ilie  passage  of  William  of  Tyre  above  quoted 
(XV.  21),  where  he  describes  the  fortress  oi  Crahc  (Kerak)  as  hav» 
ing  been  built  "  near  the  ancient  Kabbah,  afterwards  called  Petra 
deserti,''  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  stands  in  direct  contradic* 
tion  both  with  himself  and  the  other  historians  of  the  crusadeob 
His  words  in  this  passage  are  :  JujLta  antiquissimam  urbem  prion 
diatam  Raba, — postea  vero  dicta  est  Petra  deserti."  But  again 
he  says  in  JUUI.  28 :  ^*  Urbem  eai  nomen  pristinnm  Petra  deeerti^ 
modernnm  vero  Crash."  See  too  the  other  references  above,  p. 
Vol.  II.  83 
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€56,  ud  Text  pp.  56a,  567,  569,  57a  If  tlw  text  oflkepmsage 
kquettioii  (XV.  21)  has  not  been  eomipted,  I  ean  here  eolte 
the  dtffletilty  only  by  supposing,  (what  indeed  liee  viptm  the  mi^ 
face  of  the  language,)  that  William  of  Tyre  held  Rabheh,  Petm 

descrti,  and  Kerak  to  be  all  identical  j  confoundincr  the  rains  of 
Rabbah,  w  hich  are  near  (juxta)  Kcrak,  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Charac  on  which  the  fortress  was  erected.  In  the  then  stale  of 
jEj-eopfraphical  knowlcdjje,  and  the  absence  of  personal  obser  vat.  on^ 
this  supposition  is  not  iinprubable  ;  especially  as  the  writer  seemit 
to  regard  Crach  (Charac,  Kcrak)  rruTt  ly  ns  a  modern  name. 

A  century  afior  William  of  Tyre,  the  contusion  had  naturally 
become  still  ^reatrr  ;  for  the  country  Imd  now  lonn"  hccn  ioacce^ 
sihle  to  the  Franks.  Brocardus,  in  speaking  of  the  Pead  Sea, 
relates,  that  on  its  eastern  side  is  pointed  out  a  castrum  31ozera, 
quod  olim  Peirmdeierti  vocabatur,  nunc  ?ero  Crack  dicitur;"  this 
fofftreas,  he  says,  was  built  up  by  kmg  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem,  bet 
WM  new  held  by  the  Sultan.  He  then  proceeds :  A  Crack  deee 
limneiantar  leacae  (secundum  aliud  exemplar,  diiaediaetae)adAie* 
epoUm,  eundo  versus  Viiitamtim,  quae  none  Petmdicitur,  et  est 
metropelle  totins  Atahiae  eeeiindae.**  Brocardus  c.  VII.  pp.  ITS, 
179.  That  M  te  say,  Petra  ia  for  the  first  tune  diatinjuakhed 
from  Petra  deierti  |  and  Areepotia  (Rabbah)  kf  two  leagoee  er 
two  days  sontheaat  of  Kerak  I  No  wonder  that  Marmna  Sbnntaa 
thvty  yeara  later  akoald  make  an  admnee  even  en  all  thie ;  ha 
hi  like  manner  diatingraiahea  two  Petrai,  and  identifiea  Petim  d^ 
eeiti  with  Mona  Regalia  or  Sh4bek.  Deaeribing  hie  own  nMp^ 
he  lays,  p.  246 ;  «*In  qnadro  53  est  Ar,  none  Ateopolia  ▼«!  Patta. 
In  76  est  Fetimdeaerti,  aive  Mona  Regalia."  Cemp.ib.^  166.— Itis 
hardly  neeeaaafy  to  remark,  that  the  assertions  here  qnoted  from 
both  these  writers,  are  totally  devoid  of  all  historical  foundation. 

Bat  Ranmer  endeavours  further  to  support  his  position,  and 
earry  back  the  name  Petra  as  applied  to  Rabbah  to  a  high 
antiquity,  by  adducing  the  doubtful  passage  of  St.  Aihanasiua 
which  we  have  already  considered  (pp.  65.^,  656) ;  and  further, 
by  appealing  to  the  Onomasiicon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  where 
he  supposes  th<  so  writers  to  have  placed  Ije-Abnrim,  a  station 
of  the  Isrueliles,  Num.  xxi.  11.  xxxiii.  44,  45,  at  one  time  near 
Petra  and  at  another  time  near  Areopolip  ;  whence  he  infers  the 
identity  of  these  two.  See  the  Onomasi.  arts.  Gat  and  JJkie. 
Raumer's  Pal^t.  p.  426.  But  on  looking  at  these  artioles  of  the 
Onomagticon,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  writers  either  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  treating  of  two  distinct  places,  or  at  least  in  the  one 
case  were  speaking  generally  aad  UMleliaitely.    Under  Gm 
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(/W,)  they  say  it  was  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  and 
in  their  day  there  was  still  a  city  called  Gaia  near  to  Petra.  In 
the  article  Jlhie  (.-^ir/),  called  also  Achelgai,  they  say  nothing  of 
its  having  been  a  station  of  the  Isrnelites  ;  but  merely  nffirm  in- 
definitely, that  it  vmn  said  to  be  {uvtjj  Xr^'tjai  tlrui)  overagainst 
Moab,  now  Areopoiis,  towards  the  East.  Indeed, there  would  be 
no  evidence  that  the  two  names  are  at  all  to  be  regarded  as  refer- 
ring  to  the  same  place,  did  not  the  form  Ache%ai  (jdplyai)  stand 
in  the  Sept.  Num.  xxi.  It,  At  any  rate,  the  ground  ui  qnite  too 
alight  to  build  upon  it  a  second  ancient  city  of  Pekia. 

The  general  result  then  of  the  inqniries  in  the  pieeeiil  note, 
is  the  following,  viz.  That  there  was  in  aneient  times  only  a  mmr 
gle  etty  called  Fetra,  which  ia  apoken  of  suoeeaaively  and  some- 
limea  mdiaenmiBately  aa  belonging  to  Bdom,  Anibiai  and  Paka* 
«ne»  and  whoae  lemaina  aie  atili  aeen  in  Wady  MOaa  |  that  to 
tide  eity^  whetker  aa  exialingor  in  fttin«i  aa  Petm  or  aa  Wady 
MteB)  AiaUan  writera,  ao  &r  aa  yet  known,  n»ke  no  alloaion 
eailier  than  the  18th  and  15th  eentttriea;  and  that  the  em- 
aadera  Ivansfenred  the  name  of  Pelia  (Petia  deaerti)  to  Kenk, 
and  to  that  place  alone.^The  laftet  eonfaaed  and  emmeouanotieea 
of  firoeaTdaa  and  fiCarinua  Sanntaa^  are  of  eonrae  not  here  tfdcen 
into  the  aeeonnt. 


Note  XXXVII.    Pajres  589,  601. 

M.  DE  Bertou.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr.  Juin  1839,  p. 
274,  seq.  Oct.  1839,  p.  113,  seq.  Abridged  in  the  London  Geogr. 
Journal,  1839,  Vol.  IX.  p.  277,  seq. 

The  statements  of  this  traveller  have  been  adopted,  apparently 
without  question,  by  Letronnej  and  have  therefore  acquired  an 
authority,  to  which  perhaps  they  won  hi  not  otherwise  have  been 
entitled.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  science, 
I  feel  hound  to  point  out  several  things  in  his  account  of  the 
region  of  the  'Arahah,  which  I  coneeiTe  to  be  erroneous  i  and  to 
bring  forward  the  groonda  on  which  my  objectiona  reat. 

We  had  the  pleaaure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  de 
Barton,  who  spent  an  evening  at  our  quarters  in  Jerusalem, 
immediately  after  hia  return  from  'Akabah  and  Wady  MOsa. 
The  jovmey  to  tkeae  pkeea  he  had  made  throngh  the  'Arahah, 
in  company  with  M.  Montfort,  a  draughtaman,  and  with  eamda 
and  gnidea  from  the  Jehldtn.  He  eompkmed  hitterly  of  hia 
guide%--H>f  their  ohatinaey,  rapacity,  and  dbohliging  conduct* 
Three  weeka  afterwarda,  we  made  the  aame  journey  with  camela 
and  gnito  horn  the  aane  tribe ;  indeed,  with  aome  of  the  Tcry 
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same  mea  j  and  found  that  they  complained  of  the  traveller  in 
equally  bitter  terms.  I  mention  iliis  circumstance  only  to  show, 
that  there  existed  no  mulaal  p:ood  understanding  nor  g'ood-will 
between  M.  de  iiertou  and  his  guides.  VV'hoever  knows  any- 
thing of  the  Bedawin,  must  be  well  aware,  ttml  under  such 
cireomstaDCes,  no  trustworthy  information  is  to  he  elicited  from 
them.  Their  Dbstmacy  manifcBts  itself  sometimes  in  reserve  or 
evasion,  and  sometin^cs  in  a  disposition  to  mislead.  This  single 
consideration  destroys  the  credibility  of  tke  chief  somteas  o£  ml 
informatioBp  to  which  M.  de  Berlott  had  aocess. 

To  this  was  added,  in  hia  etia,  tka  want  of  ma  adequate 
ksowledge  of  the  Arabic  langaage*  We  naderatood  tbat  he 
tftvelled  with  aa  ordinary,  illiterate  inteipretw ;  a  sore  aooiee 
of  miatake  and  confaaioa  ia  reapeet  to  aay  eeieatific  inquiry. 

■  At  any  fate,  he  waa  act  ia  a  aitaatioa  to  eoaverae  fr^y  with  hii 
gaidea,  ao  aa  to  diaw  theai  oat^  aad  wia  their  eoafideDOe ;  aad 
leaat  of  all,  eoald  he  daly  eroiOiezanuBe  theia,  ao  aa  to  oooi^aia 
the  evideaee  of  dtfleteat  pevaoaa,  or  of  the  aame  pereon  gtvea  at 
difoeat  timee*  All  thia  ia  ahiolately  eiaential^  ia  order  to 
eztraet  the  troth  from  theae  dark  mia^  especially  when  (aa  ia 

•  tiiia  caee)  they  are  perterted  by  lE-feelmg.  Ia  thia  reapeet,  I 
was  moit  fortaaate  ia  my  eoiapaaioD,  the  Rev.  Mr*  Stotth^  whoaa 
long  aad  familiar  acquaiatanee  with  the  language,  and  wfaoae  taet 
in  conTeraing  with,  and  naaaging  the  Arabs,  I  could  never  too 
highly  appreciate. 

The  evidences  of  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  M.  dc  Ceriou, 
are  manifest  on  every  page,  and  especially  in  the  proper  aames. 
Thus,  for  example,  \\  c  have  Tell-El-Hard  instead  of  Tell  'Ar^ 
the  ancient  Arad ;  aad  also  Mask  Essdid  as  the  name  of  a  ruin, 
made  up  probably  by  coidoundiug  the  two  sites  of  ruins  el-Museik 
and  Sudeid.  Esduum  (Usdum,  a  reminiscence  of  Sodom)  he 
represents  as  the  name  which  the  Bedawin  give  to  comintMi  salt  j 
it  hemg  (he  pays)  synonymous  with  ^Milh  !  Bull.  Jam,  pp.  '276, 
277,  278.  I'he  name  of  Wady  Hash,  he  writes  once  Ikeeeb,  suod 
again  Caseib  ;  Bull.  Juin,  p.  28i>.  Oct.  p.  127.  Our  acquaintaace 
Defa'  Allah,  chief  Sheikh  of  the  JehMin,  he  exalts  into  '*]e  giaad 
ahcikh  Moussa  Abou  Daouk,  cheikh  de  toua  lea  Bedoaina  dea 
montagnea  d*Abiaham ;  et  son  pcuple  divide  en  trota  irampa^  vit 
heorenz  aoaa  aea  loisT'  Bull.  ib.  p.  276« — ^These  are  mere 
apedimena  out  of  a  naltttade  $  othera  will  appear  in  the  aaqoaL 
Soaie  other  circumatancea  aeem  aleo  to  east  a  doabtaptta  the 
aeeamey,  with  whieh  the  tiavetter  haa  xeeorded  faeu  withia  the 
«Hige  of  hia  oani  paraonal  hnowkdga  I  aa  well  aaapon  the  eitoat 
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of  his  scientific  preparation.  To  say  nothing  of  his  appeal  to 
the  Telemachas  of  Fenelon,  aa  furoithing  historical  testimony 
respecting  Tyre,  (Lond.  Geogr.  Joamal,  Vol.  IX.  1839,  p.  290,) 
M.  de  Bertou,  in  deseribing  at  Wady  Milisa  the  architecture 
of  the  Khftnie^  hM  th«  foUowmg  M(e ;  Bull.  ib.  p.  305,  Je 
n'ftvnt  pM  Sf«e  moi  U  grand  ouvrago  do  If.  de  Laborde,  mak 
Mnleinent  une  copie  anglaise  in  •12,  pour  laqmlle  l^a  pkuwrkw 
M  M  r^dintei."  The  Engliab  copy  u  m  stout  oetan>  j  and  no 
mder  of  tliii  nota,  woald  hositalo  to  mdontuid  the  writer  to 
ttlBnuBg,  tiiat  ko  liad  this  hook  with  him  st  Wtdy  Mikia. 
Psifaspoi  howovoTi  ho  did  not  mean  onetly  to  assort  this ;  for 
the  trnlh  in  tho  easo  i%  that  ho  irst  saw  the  book  in  our  hands^ 
at  Jorasale■^  aftor  his  rotnm  from  Wady  HAsa.  Ho  had  gooo 
.tUther  in  1888,  as  a  seiontifio  travoUoTy  to  oiploto  and  tako 
4iawings  of  the  romainsi  withool  o?or  haTtng  k»okod  at  the  great 
work  of  his  own  eoontryman.  Ho  spoke  to  os  of  sevetal  dis* 
coTcries  he  had  made  there  ;  but,  on  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  our  English  copy  of  Laborde,  he  seemed  disappointed  to  find 
tliat  the  same  objects  had  beea  described  by  ikat  traveUer,  tea 
years  before. 

With  a  similar  neglect  of  accuracy,  M.  de  Bertou  appears 
sometimes  to  have  assicrned  Arabic  names,  where  he  could  not 
well  have  heard  iliem  from  the  Arabs  themselves.  Thus,  the 
name  of  the  fountain  el-\\  eibth  he  writes  el-Loubie;  although 
he  admits  in  the  next  line,  that  the  Arabs  pronounce  it  e!-Wh^be  ; 
Bull.  ib.  p.  320.  Occasionally,  too,  he  seems  to  me  to  bring  * 
forward  as  matters  of  fact,  circumsianccs  which  he  had  observed 
only  through  the  medium  of  a  doubtful  hypothesis. 

I  hafo  addoced  the  preceding  considerations,  in  order  to 
show  o  frvtri,  thst  under  the  circumstances  in  which  M.  do 
Bertou  visited  the  great  valisy,  it  might  easily  iiappen|that  somo 
of  his  results  should  turn  out  not  to  hs  correct.  I  now  proceed 
to  speeiiy  ,afew  things  in  his  report,  which  seem  to  me  to  ho 
tluM  erroaoons ;  eonfiniag  myself  to  such  as,  if  not  correoted, 
would  tend  to  prodaeo  oonf osion  in  the  goognphy  of  this  remark- 
nblo  region. 

1.  £s-Ziiwoirah,  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Dead  8ea,  tf.  do 
Borton  holds  to  bo  tho  Zoar  of  Seriptoie,  writing  tho  name  for 
tliat  purpose  'Zoara.'  BnlL  1.  c.  Oct.  pp.  123,  131.  Indeed,  he 
rather  poriinaeioBsly  insists  npon  this  orthography,  in  opposition 
to  tho  editor  of  tho  London  Qeographieal  Journal,  (Vol.  IX. 
!>•  277,)  who  had  given  it  the  somewhat  more  correct  form 
of  *  Zoweizah.'   Irky  and  Mangles  write  it  el-Zowar ;  Travels, 
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ft,  351.  I  hare  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  rcmnrk,  lliai  tliisname 
has  no  atfinity  to  the  ticbrew  Zoar  ('^?-*),  which  contains  the 
most  tpnacious  of  all  letters,  'Ain  ;  and  re-appenrs  in  Abulfeda 
and  other  Arabian  writers  lUKicr  tiie  form  of  Zon;har,  with  Ghain. 
]ie sides,  afs  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  there  is  decisive  hisioricai 
evidence,  that  the  Zoar  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  age??,  Iny 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Semj  prohMf  in  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Kerak,  where  the  latter  opens  npon  the  uUhum  of  the 
'  peninsala.    See  Text  p.  480,  and  Note  XXXIV. 

2.  Of  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  the  great  drain  of  the  'Ambdh  tomirfi 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  Wady  within  a  Wady,  M.  de  Bertov  ipeaks  ox\\f 
mnAw  tlie  name  of  Wady  el  ATebe."  Ibid.  Joia,  pp.  S8S»  m 
Oet.  pp^  196,  ld7.  He  eppeaie  not  t6  bafe  beard,  or  at  iMeAeel 
to  bave  endersteodi  tbe  nenie  el-Jeib  ee  eppKed  to  tUe  Werfy. 
Yet  oer  gnidet  were  of  tbe  aaaie  tribe  ee  Us ;  end  we  bei, 
beiidee,  fif«  Haweitit  from  near  Ma*ltt ;  end  tbej  aU  ipoke  of  it 
day  after  day,  both  ia  tvavelliug  akmg  ita  bed  ead  is  cioaiiag  k 
on  oar  retorn,  only  ae  Wady  et-Jeib.  The  aatne  iiame»  toe, 
appeara  on  Laborde^a  Map,  and  ia  hie  work ;  though  he  givee  te 
the  valley  a  wrong  direction.   Voyage  p.  61.  (211.) 

3.  To  the  remarkable  hill  or  Tell  of  MadOrah,  north  of  *Aia 
el-Weibeh,  M.  de  Bertou  gives  the  additional  name  of  "  Kadessa." 
and  holds  it  to  be  the  Kadesh  of  the  Sonth  of  iudah.  Bull. 
Juin,  p.  322.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  here  no 
water,  arid  the  re  (  ore  no  probable  site  for  a  city,  I  must  express 
my  convicDon,  that  this  name  "Knde<?«ra'*  either  rests  on  a  mis- 
take, or  is  here  an  invention  of  the  writer ;  like  his  el-Loubie  for 
el-Weibeh,  as  mentioned  above.  Seetzen,  in  1807,  when  in 
Hebron,  heard  much  of  this  Tell,  and  of  the  city  said  to  have 
been  buried  under  it,  and  of  petrified  human  bodies;  he  alae 
travelled  thither  in  order  to  examine  it ;  but  neither  at  Hebron, 
nor  on  the  spot,  did  he  hear  any  other  name  for  it  than  Madfttah; 
Zach*s  Monatl.  Corresp.  XVII.  p.  133,  seq.  Lord  Lindsay,  also, 
in  1836,  and  Schubert  in  1837,  paased  this  way,  and  heard  only 
of  Madftrah.  See  Lettera  on  Egypt,  £dom,  and  the  Holy  Lead, 
Vol.  11.  p«  46.  Schobert'i  Reiae  H.  p.  443.  But  farther ;  M.  de 
Bertou  himaelf  told  ua  at  Jemaalem,  that  he  had  fbmid  Kadeeb, 
and  that  it  still  bore  the  aneient  name ;  and  aa  this  was  to  as  a 
matter  of  no  little  iatereat,  we  of  eonree  made  every  taqniry,  tn 
order  to  ascertain  the  faets  in  the  case.  While  encamped  for  a 
day  near  the  Jehftltn,  we  qnestloned  the  chief  Sheikh^  and  masx 
others,  on  this  point ;  hut  no  one  had  erer  heard  of  soch  a  nasM. 
The  Sheikh  who  had  accompanied  M.  de  Bertou,  also  came  te 
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lis  ;  and  him  we  asked  as  to  the  name  ami  place  "  Kadcssa  hut 
he  loo  kn^w  nutliing  of  it.  At  ienglh,  he  and  the  chief  Sheikh, 
who  was  present,  sugn;ested,  that  perhaps  the  traveller  had  been 
misled  by  the  name  Tell  el-Kuseifeh,  a  hill  N.  E.  of  Milh,  which 
we  afterwards  saw,  more  than  a  day  s  journey  north  of  Madnrah. 
ThiB  indeed  is  possible  ;  or  it  is  also  possible,  that  he  might  have 
asked  his  guides,  if  Madurah  were  not  called  *  Kadessa,' and  hare 
mistaken  their  grant  of  indifierenee  for  an  affirmative  reply*  1 
have  elsewhere  fttngn^  the  reason?,  which  lead  me  to  fix  upon 
'Ain  el-Weibeh  M  the  ^oMile  aite  of  Kadeah.  See  Text, 
9p.58t2,  610. 

4.  Of  the  greet  Wedy  eUerHfeh,  the  man  drain  of  the 
western  desert  along  the  'Arabeh»  as  it  enters  that  valley  end 
joine  the  Jeifa^  nearly  oppoeite  to  Mount  Hor,  M.  de  Beitoa 
appeate  to  hive  had  no  knowledge,  and  not  even  to  have  eeen  it. 
fie  speake  in  thia  qnarter  only  of  a  Wady  **Talha  f  BolL  Jain, 
p.  292.  Oet.  p.  138.  Following  the  eonetnietion  of  hie  own 
nap,  as  appended  to  his  articles  both  in  the  English  and  Fieneh 
jonmalsi  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  hy  the  *  Talha*  he  aetaally 
meant  the  JeiAfeh  |  since  the  position  of  the  two,  aeeordiog  to 
that  map,  would  be  very  nearly  identieaL  In  aceordanee  with 
this  supposition  the  present  note  was  first  written,  and  the 
substance  of  it  published  in  the  Monaiiberiehi  der  Berliner 
Geselhch.  far  Erdkunde^  Bd.  I.  S.  196.    But  on  a  reconstrvictiou 
of  Bertoii's  Itinerary  by  Kiepcrt,  it  turns  out,  that  liis  Wady 
•  Taiha'  must  be  situated  some  two  hours  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Jerafeh,  and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  latter. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  no  other  than  the  Wndy  Abu 
Tulhhn  of  Hurckhardt ;  who  relates,  that  in  the  western  desert, 
more  tliau  an  hour  from  Jebel  Beyaneh  on  the  border  of  the 
'Arabah,  ho  passed  two  broad  Wadys  of  tliis  name,  so  called  from 
the  great  number  of  Tulh-trces  growing  in  them  ;  Travels  p.  445. 
These  two  appear  to  unite  and  run  down  into  the  'Arabah,  fori^- 
ing  the  Wady  '  Talha'  of  Bertou. — ^In  thiseoaneetion  the  traveller 
exhibits  still  another  instance  of  inaccuracy.    He  affirms,  that 
Burckhardt,  in  1812,  as  he  crossed  the  'Arabah  from  Wady 
OhOrOndel,  issued  from  it  by  the  ^ Talha,'  which  is  the  road  to 
Egypt;  Boll.  Jain,  p.  293.   Oct.  p.  128.   But  Burckhardt  hhn- 
erif  says,  that  from  the  month  of  Wady  OhMadel  he  crossed  the 
'Arabah  in  a  direction  West  by  North  to  the  western  hills,  there 
called  Jebel  BeyAneh,  and  after  reaching  the  summit  of  them  by 
^  gentle  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  descended  again  by  a 
short  and  very  gradual  declivity,  into  the  western  plain  |  here  he 
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encamped  ar.  hour  from  Jebel  Beyaneh,  and  tlie  next  mornmg 
crossed  the  two  W^adys  Abu  Tulhha.    Travels  p.  444,  seq. 

f).  To  the  southern  half  of  the  great  valley  beiween  the  Dead 
Sea  and  'Akabah,  which  has  usunlly  through  its  whole  lengrth 
been  called  cl-'Arabah,  M.  de  Bertou  assigns  the  name  rif  Wady 
'Akabah.  Bull.  Juiu,  p.  292,  serj.  Oct.  p.  128,  seq.  He  say^  the 
Arabs  give  it  this  name  for  tlic  whole  disiance  south  of  his  Wady 
*  Talha.'  Now  there  is  hardly  o  fact  wliich  rests  on  better  testi- 
mony, than  that  this  valley,  from  the  Ghor  near  the  Dead  Scm 
quite  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  bears  among  the  Arabs  only  tha 
name  of  Wady  el-^Arabah.  Burckhardt,  in  crossing  it  from 
Wady  GhOrundel  in  IS  12,  says,  that  from  the  Gh6r  and  south 
•f  the  Istitada  of  eUBusaireh,  as  the  Arabs  informed  biai,  '^il 
lakes  the  name  of  'Arebah,  which  it  retains  till  its  terminatieB 
near  the  Red  Sea."  Again,  in  approaching  'Akabeh  from  MoeMi 
Sinai  ia  1816,  he  speaks  of  Wady  el-'Aiahah  as  ieaaiB^  open  ths 
plain  aronnd  'Akabah.  Tiaveb  pp.  509.  (In  tlua  last 
passage,  the  German  ▼ersion  hit  *Akabah,  by  a  typognphieal 
emr.)  In  18S9»  Stippell  waa  at  'Akabah;  and  heard  only  sf 
Wady  ePArabah;  Reisen  in  Nubien,  eta.  p.  247.  Labords 
tniTersed  the  aoathem  half  of  the  vaUey  in  1828,  and  eonatncted 
his  large  map  of  the  region  i  bat  neither  on  that,  nor  in  hie  work, 
do  we  find  any  other  name  for  it  than  ePArabah;  Voyage 
pp.  53,  79.  (143,  seq.)  Of  other  later  traTellers,  none  have  heard 
a  different  name  ;  see  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  etc.  Schabert's 
Keise  II.  pp.  397,  404,  405.  To  all  this  testimony  I  hardly  need 
to  add  our  own.  Yet  at  ^Akabah,  the  people  of  the  castle  and  all 
onr  guides,  both  of  the  Tawarah  and  'Aiuran,  spoWe  of  the  valley 
only  as  el-'Arnbah  ;  and  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  Nemela, 
where  we  could  overlook  it  for  a  great  disiaiice  i^outh  of  Mount 
Hor,  our  Arabs  of  the  Hnweitat  and  of  the  JehiMin  (Rertou's  own 
gtildei),  p-avc  it  still  no  other  nnme.  Yet  it  is  possible,  that  this 
traveller  may  have  heard  his  Arabs  spe^iking  of  the  Wady  by  or 

at  'Akabah  |  and  thus  have  mistaken  this  expression  for  itspvopsr 
name. 

6.  The  wntcr-shed  in  the  great  valley,  M.  de  Bertou  places 
immediately  south  of  the  entrance  of  Wady  Abu  Xuihha  into  the 
'Arabah :  "  Le  Wady  Talha  marque  done  le  point  de  partage  des 
eanx."  BnU.  Join,  p.  292.  Oct.  p.  128.  This  was  as  he  paas^ 
along  the  western  side,  towards  *Akabah.  On  his  return  fraai 
'Akabah  to  Wady  M4sa,  he  fiads  the  water-shed  on  the  eastern 
side,  about  half  an  hour  south  of  Wady  Abu  Kuaheibeh,  through 
vhioh  the  road  tuna  op  the  mountain*  lb.  Jnia,  pp»  300^  301. 
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Hitherto  I  have  felt  myself  ahle  to  speak  with  confidence f 
and  to  rest  the  c uut radiction  of  M.  dc  Bertou's  statements,  either 
on  our  own  personal  observaUou,  or  upon  testimony  the  same,  or 
better  than  that,  to  which  he  had  access,  la  the  present  case, 
I  cannot  speak  with  equal  certainty  j  and  can  only  brinor  forward 
various  to^jics  of  eridence,  ^s  !li^h  render  it  probable,  that  this 
Avatcr-shed  is  situated  some  hnurs  further  south  than  the  point 
specified  by  M.  de  Bertou.    This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds. 

First :  The  express  testimony  of  all  our  Arabs.  Our  five 
Haweit&t,  from  near  Ma'^n,  were  bom  and  bred  in  the  vioiiiity 
of  the  great  Talleyy  which  they  had  often  risited.  In  answer  to 
our  inquiries  respecting  Wady  el-Jeib,  the  great  drain  of  the 
'Arabah  towards  tlie  North,  both  while  traveUing  along  its  bed 
and  afterwards,  they  stated  repeatedly,  that  it  has  its  beginning 
in  the  great  valley  south  of  Wady  GhMndeli  and  that  the 
waters  of  this  latter  Wadyj  in  the  rainy  season,  flow  towards  the 
North,  to  the  Dead  Seat  From  the  snmimt  of  the  pass  of  Nemela, 
nearly  or  quite  four  hours  (with  camels)  north  of  Mount  Hor, 
we  could  distinctly  see  the  entrance  of  the  Jerftfeh,  bearing  St 
SQo  W.  the  Tariation  of  the  compass  being  nearest  IQo  W.  Far 
to  the  South  of  Mount  Hor,  we  could  likewise  distinctly  perceive^ 
what  seemed  to  be  the  upward  continuation  of  Wady  eUeib, 
winding  along  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah,  from  South  to  North, 
and  then  sweeping  off  Northwest,  as  if  to  meet  and  receive  the 
Jerafeh.  Here  the  Haweitfit  were  still  witii  us,  and  pointed  out 
this  winding  water-bed  us  the  Jcib,  and  repeated  their  former 
account,  that  its  beginning  was  in  the  South  of  V.  ady  Giiui  indel. 
There  wns  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  their  in  forma- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  valley  tended  to  con- 
iiriii  it. 

■"^econd:  The  confinfuration  of  the  lateral  vallies  of  the 
Wrabah,  as  tliey  descend  to  it  from  tlie  eastern  mountains.  It 
was  the  direction  of  these  Wadys  towards  the  Northwest,  as 
laid  down  upon  Jjaborde's  map,  that  first  suggested  to  the  acute 
mind  of  Letronne,  those  doubts  respecting  the  former  theory 
of  the  Jordan's  having  once  flowed  through  the  great  valleyj 
which  are  now  confirmed*  Journ.  des  Sarans,  Oct.  1835,  p.  596, 
Boq.  NoQT.  Ann.  des  Voy.  1839,  Tom.  Hi.  pp.  268,  269.  Judging 
from  the  map  alone,  Letronne  himself  fixes  the  probable  line 
of  division  of  the  waters  at  about  fifteen  hours  (lieues)  from  the 
Red  Sea,  which  is  more  than  two  hours  south  of  the  opening 
of  Wady  Ghurtodel.  That  the  lateral  Wadys  in  this  quarter  do 
tbua  run  Northwest,  appears  also  from  the  testimony  of  ButcIm 
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hudiL  Im  trsf^Umg  westerly  frma  l^sdakili  to  tlie  'Anb^  U 
Mroek  upon  Wady  DiUegheh;  having  deteaaded  along  k  for 
•om  timey  he  kill  U  nmning  off  in  a  mora  aartbera  diradioBy 
aad  erotM4  ovar  a  high  moantain  ridge  to  Wadf  Ghtatedd» 
which  he  followed  to  the  'Arabah.  Travels  p.  440.  Sehaheft 
remarks  also,  on  the  second  day,  or  rather  after  a  few  Honrs 
from  'Akabfih  aloncf  the  valley,  that  even  here  the  val'ncs  wl  en 
intersect  the  easteiu  mountains  run  up  from  the  plain  louarus 
the  summit  iti  the  direction  Irom  N.  N.  W.  towards*  S.  S,  E." 
Keise  II*  p.  398.  Thus  it  appears,  lliat  the  very  circumstance 
which  led  Letronne  to  doubt  at  nil,  rxisis  in  it?  full  force  to 
show,  that  the  water- shed  mutt  natuialiy  he  BOtight  for  oa  tha 
South  oi  Wady  Ghurundel 

Third:  The  teatimoBy  of  M«  de  Bertou  h^aself not  indeed 
where  he  is  dbeatly  giving  an  opinion,  but  in  lereral  incidental 
focta  and  circumstances  which  occur  in  his  joamaL  It  will  be 
temembered,  that  his  Wady  ePArabah  is  ererywheia  the  Wady 
el-Jeib.  In  paning  the  mouth  of  Wady  Abu  Tiilhha,  cm  hie  way 
ionth,  he  remarka:  Depuia  la  jonctaoa  dn  Talha  avac  TAiahi, 
lee  Arabee  donaeni  k  ce  deraioT  le  nom  da  Oaadk&kaba  ;**  BalL 
laia,  p.  292.  Theie  te  thea  here  eOll  a  Wady»  farther  aoath 
thaa  the  Abu  TAlhha,  with  which  the  htter  aaitee.  Thia  Wady 
they  coDtinne  to  follow  I  ^  Le  Onadi  aerpeate  an  miliea  de  plaiaae 
eoaTartaa  de  patica  ailex  no  in they  approaak  in  it  by  degrees 
aearer  to  the  eaetera  moaataiai ;  at  hoara  fniai  the  maolh 
of  the  Aha  Ttdhha,  they  halt  at  the  plaae  where  Wady  OhMndd 
unites  with  this  Wadyt  and  the  Araba  go  for  water  to  the  springs 
of  GhurQndeK  still  1^-  hours  distant.  lb.  p.  293.  These  springs, 
ns  we  know  from  Burckhardt  and  Laborde,  are  ten  minutes 
within  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ghnruudel,  as  it  issues  from  the 
mountains.  Burckhardt  p.  441.  Laborde's  Voyaare  p.  79. 
This  spot,  therefore,  where  the  traveller  halted,  the  ji. net  ion 
of  tin:  t\^<>  Wadys  or  wnter-Scds,  was  still  at  some  distance 
froni  tlie  rasiern  muuiitain,  in  the  great  plain. 

Further,  to  this  winding  Wady,  t^outh  of  the  Abu  Tuiliha, 
M.  de  Bertou  says,  indeed,  that  the  Arabs  give  the  name  oi  Wady 
'Akabah,  and  he  himself  usually  calls  it  so ;  yet  in  one  or  two 
instaaoes  be  still  mentions  it  as  the  *Arabah,  i.  e.  el<Jeib.  Thai 
he  says,  (wrongly  indeed,)  that  Burckhardt  eame  froati  the 
Ghurdndel  into  the  *Arabah  (Jeib),  followed  it  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  then  left  it  by  the  Talha.  ib»  p.  292.  Again,  ia  hit 
artiele  in  the  London  Geogrr.  Joemal,  printed  from  his  maeo- 
seript,  (VoL  IJL  1639,  p.  282»)  this  halt  ia  the  phua  ia  said  to 
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bnve  taken  place  at  the  jimction  of  Wady  Ghurfiiidel  wltli  r]- 
'Arabah  ;  the  latter  name  beinrr  marked  by  a  note  of  doubt,  which 
shows  at  least  that  it  is  not  a  typographical  error.  All  this  leads 
to  the  suspicion,  that  this  name  of  Wady  'Akabah,  and  this  whole 
matter  of  a  water-shed  adjacenl  to  Wady  Aba  Ttlhba,  is  an  after- 
thought, got  up  in  consequence  of  a  subsequont  tiypothesis. 

M.  de  Bertou,  indeed,  afiirma,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
at  this  point,  the  two  slopes  (pentes),  one  towards  the  North  and 
tht  other  towards  the  Sooth.  Bot  how  does  he  distinguish  thia 
aotttfaem  alope  1  Does  he  exaoima  the  bed  of  the  winding  Wady, 
to  see  in  which  direction  the  twiga  and  leavea  have  been  earned, 
or  the  little  hohia  and  ehannela  ecooped  ont  by  the  weler  t  No 
aneh  thing.  He  merely  «y a  that  the  jbnbn  eall  it  Wady  'Ababaht 
nndadda:  ^'U  eet  impoaaiUe  de  m6eonnaitre  lea  dewt  pMtea, 
Tane  Tera  le  N.  Fantre  vera  la  S.  La  pente  Tora  In  mer  Rongn 
doit  Mte  rapide,  car  notre  horizon  eat  trie  bom^,  et  eoope  le  eap 
nu  pied  doqnel  lee  Arabea  none  disent  qne  se  tron-fe  Afcaba.^ 
BnU.  Jain,  p.  292.  That  ia  to  say,  the  fact  that  the  horizon  ia 
limited,  is  a  proof  that  the  land  descends  rapidly  in  that  direc- 
tion !  To  common  eyes,  there  would  seem  to  be  ia  this  circum- 
stance only  another  proof,  that  there  was  still  a  gradual  ascent 
towards  the  South,  and  that  the  water-shed  was  yet  some  hours 
distant  in  that  direction. 

Thus  far  of  the  western  side  of  tho  great  valley,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  in  general  lower  than  the  eastern.  In  passing 
from  'Akahah  to  Wady  Mftsa,  there  ocmrs  r^orth  of  Wady 
Ghurfindcl,  a  low  line  of  sand-stone  hills  upon  the  left,  running 
parallel  to  the  eastern  mountain,  and  hero  dividing  the  tjrcat 
valley,  as  it  were,  into  two  parallel  parts.  These  rocks  are 
mentioned  both  by  Laborde  and  Schubert  f  (Voyage  p.  79.  Reise 
n.  p.  44 ;)  and  appear  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  range  H&mtn 
Fedftn,  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  aa  lying  in  like  manner 
in  the  plain  further  north,  in  front  of  the  opening  of  Wady 
Ghnweir.  See  Texti  p.  502.  Before  coming  to  the  Wady  Abu 
Knsbeibeh)  through  which  the  road  aeeendt  the  mountaint 
M.  de  Bertou  saye,  that  this  parallel  line  of  hille  ia  connected 
with  the  eastern  mountain  by  ita  laat  ofieeta  or  fpnra  (par  aes 
demiere  eontre-forts)  $  and  that  here  ia  the  water-ehed  in  thia 
part  of  the  raUey.  Bnll.  Join,  p.  SOO.  Neither  Laborde  nor 
Schubert  mentiona  any  aueh  connection  with  the  eastern  moun- 
tain; bot  on  the  contrary,  the  line  of  biOa  ia  laid  down  on 
Laborde*a  map,  aa  if  wholly  diiconnected,  and  terminating  further 
north  in  the  plain. 
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Tht  language  of  Ltborde,  in  hit  ItinMryt  niajr  bere,  perbapt, 
•fiord  ta  oxplanatiofik  Voyage  p.  79.  Htlf  an  hoar  tonth  of  the 
poiol  whm  the  roed  tnnie  caet,  he  eays,  "h  notre  dioite  lee 

montagnes,  qui  ne  fotment  plus  que  de  Idgeres  coUhies,  s'ovfTCBt 
en  plusieurt  raTines,  qui  semblent  recevoir  recoulement  de  ce 
grand  amas  de  rochers.  Lcs  grnviers  el  le  sable  qu'ils  ont 
ciitrauK'is  torment  cetK;  pcale  sur  laquelie  nous  luarcliiuns.  Ici, 
c'est  sou  point  cuhiuuant ;  car  la  pente  se  inaiiifeste  egalemenl 
de  Fautre  c6tfe."  Just  at  the  same  point,  a  Wady  (winch  Laborde 
writes  Haouer)  comes  down  from  the  S  lulu  n-f.  Now  all  tbis 
seems  to  imply  nothingr  more,  than  on^  >:  ihu^  imnicni^e  srraTel 
slopes,  which  so  fre<|ueutly  lie  before  the  moiaiis  of  the  \Va<'y!v, 
ns  they  issue  from  those  mountains  ;  and  which  are  found  in  like 
manner  before  the  Wadys  all  along  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah.  Tbe  travelled  path  along  the  front  of  the 
momitaiii,  both  here  and  on  the  gulf,  aseendt  and  deeceads  these 
slopes,  which  are  often  an  hour  or  more  in  hreadth.  Such  a 
slope  would  here  present  the  appearaaee  of  a  water-sbed  ;  and 
if  it  continued  ont  quite  to  the  parallel  line  of  low  hiiU  in  front, 
woald  actually  cause  a  dlHaion  of  the  watera  in  this  part ;  which, 
boweyer,  would  obviously  npt  afi*ect  the  great  valley  lying^  west 
pf  the  same  hiUat 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  evidence,  which  seems  to  mp  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  M*  de  Bertou's  assertion,  that  the 
dividing  |me  of  the  waters  in  the  great  valley,  is  adjacent  to  the 
mouth  of  Wady  ^ha  T&lhha.  X  would  not  bp  understood  to 
affirm  positively,  that  the  fact  is  not  as  he  represents  it ;  but  the 
pvidence  of  the  contrary  seems  to  me  sufficiently  strong  to 
warrant  doubt until  the  region  shall  have  again  been  explored 
by  some  competent  person,  whose  attention  may  be  specially 
directed  to  this  point.  When  this  shall  have  taken  place,  it  will 
not  surprise  me,  should  the  bcfrinning  of  Wady  el-Jeib  Le  foiiiiJ 
at  soiiic  (ii:»luuce  soutk  of  Wady  Ghiiruudel,  ic^uiicu  by  our 
Arabs. 

7.  The  point  near  the  eas^lorn  inonniain,  just  south  of  Wady 
Ahu  Kusheibeh,  which  M.  de  l>erlou  thus  assumes  as  the  water- 
shed in  that  part,  is  culled  (he  says)  by  the  Arabs,  "Ei-Sal*^/' 
sirnifying  )<'  toit,  i'endroit  qui  a  deux  peiitcs."  Here,  again, 
i  cannot  positively  deny  that  the  spot  bears  this  name  ;  but  it 
seems  not  very  probable.  The  Arabic  word  es-Sutab,  piar. 
Sut(^h,  si;Tnifies  properly  a  level  spot,  a  plain,  terrace,  or  the  like; 
pud  is  thus  applied  to  the  flat  roof  of  an  oriental  house ;  bat 
|here  is  in  it  not  the  slightest  idea  of  *  pente.'   We  found  thp 
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same  word  in  these  very  mountains,  as  tlie  name  of  the  plain 
north  of  Wady  Mftsa,  called  Suluh  Beida,  '  White  Plains.'  The 
high  piam,  also,  south  of  Wady  .*\Tusa,  extending  round  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Hor,  is  called  Sutuh  H  "vrun,  '  Plains  or  Terrace 
of  Aaron.'  Burckhardt,  p.  429.  It  is  therefore  not  improbablei 
thmt  M.  de  Bertoa  has  by  mistake  transferred  this  name  from  the 
base  of  Mount  Hor  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  vallef*  Or,  hie 
Arabs  may  indeed  have  spoken  of  the  place  as  m  level  spot,  and 
thus  have  called  it  es-Satah.  At  any  rate,  eren  if  it  actually 
exists  there  as  a  proper  name,  it  can  have  no  reference  whatever 
to  a  ^pente,*  or  dividing  line  of  waters. 

These  are  the  main  points  in  the  report  of  M.  de  Berton, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  require  either  confiraiation  or  oorreo- 
tion«  I  might  go  on  and  extend  the  list  mnch  farther,  and  point 
out  also  many  other  inaccaracies  of  his  map ;  bat  this  aeems  less 
important.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  hut  hope,  that  travellere 
in  that  region  may  bear  these  topics  in  mind,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  soon  learn  the  exact  truth. 


Note  XXXVni.  Pages  606,  608. 
CATASTROPHE  OF  SoDOM.  In  Order  to  present  a  connected 
▼lew  of  those  facts  respecting  the  region  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  which 
seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  this  memorable  event,  I  venture 
to  insert  here,  although  at  the  risk  of  considerable  repetition, 
my  own  letter  to  thr  distinguished  geologist  mentioned  in  the 
text.  His  reply  is  subjoined  in  the  original  French.  Then  fol- 
lows a  notice  of  the  remarkable  Lake  of  Pitch,  on  the  island 
of  Trinidad. 

1*  £•  eobinson  to  l.  von  buch. 

Sib, 

In  accordance  with  your  kind  permission,  I  venture  to  throw 
together  a  few  hints  and  notices  respecting  the  region  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  its  phenomenal  in  the  hope  of  being  able, 
through  your  suggestions,  to  arrive,  perhaps,  at  some  explana- 
tion, founded  on  scientific  principles,  of  the  historical  notices 
of  this  district  contained  in  tlie  Scriptures. 

Our  jonmeyin^s  led  us  twice  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Once,  passing  down  from  near  Hebron  (el^KhftUl),  we  struck  it 
at  'Ain  Jidy ;  and  proceeded  along  its  western  side  to  Jerieho. 
The  seoond  time,  we  went  from  Hebron  to  near  the  ford  marked 
pn  most  modern  maps  i  thence  to  the  southern  extremity ;  and 
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so  throiicrh  the  Ghor  and  Wady  el-'Arahnh  to  Wady  Mftsa.  We 
found  the  sea  here  occupyinsf  the  wlioie  breadth  of  the  rrcat 
valley,  which  extends  from  Jehel  esli»Sheikh  and  Banias  to  the 
Red  Sea  at  'Akiibah;  hut  the  mountains  do  not  open  out  into  a 
circle  or  oval  around  it,  as  is  usually  represented.  At  boih  ihe 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  sea,  that  and  the  valley  are 
somewhat  contracted,  by  proiQOQtories  running  out  obliqiiel/ 
from  the  western  mountain. 

The  promontory  at  the  soathem  extremity,  called  Usdum,  i§ 
a  long  even  ridge  unooimected  with  the  western  mounuins,  and 
lying  in  front  of  them,  running  alcmg  the  shore  S.  S.  £.  from  near 
the  said  ford  to  the  oad  of  the  taa.  It  then  bends  to  tha  South- 
west for  nearly  the  same  distance,  where  it  termiiiates.  The 
height  of  this  ridge  is  150  to  200  feet ;  and  the  mate  of  it  is  fossil 
Malty  thialy  covered  with  strata  of  Ihaestone  and  marl,  8oeth 
of  this  ridge  the  Qh6t  is  again  wider.  Bat  ahovt  eight  or  tea 
geographical  miles  (60  to  a  degree)  distant  from  the  sea,  in  the 
same  direction,  is  a  line  of  cliffs  stretching  across  the  whofe 
Gh6r,  as  if  cutting  off  aU  further  progress  southward.  At  the 
foot  of  these  are  many  bracldsh  springs,  which  at  preeent  fona 
a  marsh  along  their  haeOt  These  cliffs,  however,  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  offset,  or  step,  between  the  6h6r  below, 
and  the  higher  level  of  the  valley  further  south  j  which  from  that 
point  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-'Arabah. 

Through  these  cliffs,  or  this  oflset,  consisting  of  marl,  the  deep 
water-course  of  the  great  valley  breaks  its  way  down  to  the  iL\A 
of  the  Ghor,  between  banks  150  to  'ZOO  Jeet  high.  It  is  called 
Wady  el-Jeib,  a  Wady  within  a  Wady.  This  water-conrse  was 
dry  when  wc  saw  it  in  June;  hut  in  the  rainy  season  it  drains  off 
the  waters  id  cl-'Arabah  and  of  the  ndjacent  mountains  and  hiirh 
deserts  on  either  side,  and  carries  them  northwards  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  It«  hv(\  has  a  rapi*!  descent;  and  hears  marks  of  alar]^ 
and  powerful  volume  of  water.  It  begins,  as  we  learned  from 
Arabs  of  that  region,  beyond  Wady  Ghurundel,  or  nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  distance  towards  'Akabah;  the  water-shed 
being  so  indistinct,  as  not  to  have  been  remarked  by  travellers 
who  have  passed  over  it.  The  waters  of  Wady  Ghftrftndel  itself 
How  off  northwards.  The  waters  of  tbe  great  western  plateaa» 
or  the  desert  et-Tih,  as  far  south  at  least  as  to  the  point  opposite 
'Akabah,  and  probably  much  further,  also  flow  northwards  along 
the  plateau ;  being  drained  off  by  the  Wady  eMeiifeh,  which  runs 
north  and  enters  ePArabah  nearly  opposite  to  Wady  Mte. 

The  great  valley,  as  seen  ixom  'Alcaboh,.  looking  northwardly 
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appem  to  have  only  a  very  slight  aeelivHy,  and  ezhibhs  acareely 
a  trace  of  a  water-coaMe.  The  whole  confomiation  of  ihisval* 
ley,  thus  presenting  a  much  longer  and  greater  descent  towarda 
the  North  than  towards  the  South,  seems  of  itself  to  indicate,  that 
the  Dead  i>ea  must  iie  considerably  iuwer  tliuu  tiie  Guif  ul 
'Akabah. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed,  that  the  Dead  Sea  has  existed 
only  since  the  dcstniciion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  recorded  in 
the  booiv  of  Genesis;  and  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  late  years 
has  been,  that  the  Jordan  before  that  time  flowed  throucrh  Wady 
el-'Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabnh,  Icavinj^'^  tlic  prcsciLi  bed  of  the 
Dead  Sea  a  fertile  plain.  But  this,  as  is  now  known,  cannot  have 
been  the  case;  at  least  not  within  the  times  to  which  history 
leachea  back.  Every  cireamstance  goes  to  show,  that  a  lake 
mart  have  existed  in  this  place,  into  which  the  Jordaa  poured  its 
waters,  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom. 

It  seems  also  a  Becessary  conclusion,  that  these  cities  lay  to 
the  southward  of  the  lake  i  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar  which  was  near  to 
Sodom }  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea, 
(the  name  having  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfedain  the  14th 
century^)  apparently  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wady  coming  down  from 
Kerak  in  the  eastern  mountains.  The  fertile  plain,therefore,  which 
Lot  chose  for  himself,  and  which  was  well-watered  like  the  land 
of  Egypt,  lay  also  S«  of  the  lake  and  near  to  Zoar.  (Gen.  ziii.  10-' 
12.)  And  to  the  present  day  more  living  streams  (not  lessthaa 
three  or  fonr)  flow  into  the  Gh6r  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea  from 
the  eastern  mountainsi  then  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all 
Palestine ;  and  the  tract  is  better  watered  stilly  than  any  other  dis« 
Irict  throufrhout  the  whole  country. 

In  that  plaiUj  too,  were  wells  or  pits  of  asphaltum  (^W),  the 
same  word  used  in  describinnr  Babylon,  and  indicating  the  same 
substance  as  that  with  which  ihc  walls  of  that  city  were  cemeutcdw 
(Gen.  xiv.  10,  compared  with  Gen.  xi.  3.)  The  valley  indeed 
in  wliich  these  pits  were,  is  called  SiUdim ;  but  it  is  i^aid  to  have 
been  near  the  salt  sea,  and  coriuLiucd  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (Gcni 
xiv.  11,  3,  10-12.)  The  streams  tiiat  watered  the  plain  remain  let 
attest  the  accuracy  of  the  historian  ;  hut  the  pits  of  asphalluni  aro 
SO  longer  to  be  seen.  Did  they  disappear  in  cousequenee  of  the 
catastrophe  of  the  plain  1 

The  southern  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  singular  configura^ 
tion.  About  three  hours  north  of  the  southern  extremity,  the 
broad  low  neck  of  a  peninsula  runs  out  from  the  eastern  shore« 
terminated  by  a  long  bank  at  right  angles  to  the  neck,  like  a  long 
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narrow  island  or  sand-bank,  ranning  from  N.  to  S.  This  bank  is 
nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  shore ;  and  the  fieninsnb 
may  be  s^d  almost  to  divide  the  sea.  (There  is  a  trace  of  this 
peninsula  on  the  maps  of  Ber^haos  and  others;  though  it  is 
always  too  small,  and  has  not  hy  any  means  the  tme  form.)  At 
the  sonthem  point  of  this  long  bank,  the  sea,  which  is  here  hardly 
wider  than  a  very  large  river,  sweeps  ronnd  to  the  E.  and  S.  B. 
and  forms  a  bay;  which  consttttttes  the  southern  part  or  end  of 
the  sea,  aud  is  in  ireneral  very  shallow.  The  adjacent  shore  on 
the  South,  is  low  and  Hat ;  and  when  the  lake  is  swollen  by  the 
winter  rains,  the  water  sets  up  over  it  two  or  three  miles  fiuther 
south  tlinn  wliea  wc  saw  it.  The  limit  of  this  ovcrflowiogr  was 
very  di?>tinct  j  bein^  marked  by  trunks  of  palm-trees  and  oth'jr 
drift-wood.  Indeed  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  sen,  as  ^^een 
from  th'j  \vr  tcia  niounlams,  resembled  much  along  winding  buy, 
or  tlie  estuary  of  a  large  river,  whea  the  tide  is  out  and  the  shoak 
loft  dry. 

We  travelled  with  Arabs  of  difl'ercnt  tribes,  inhabiting  both 
the  northern  and  sonthern  parts  of  the  western  coast ;  and  oar 
guides  were  among  the  most  intelligent  Sheikhs  of  those  tribes. 
We  inquired  often  and  particuhrly  rcspcctin!;]:  the  phenomena  of 
ni<phaltum  in  this  sea;  and  received  a  uniform  answer  fromalL 
They  had  never  known  of  its  being  found  except  in  the  aea;  nor 
there,  except  after  earthquakes.  After  the  earthquake  of  1831^  a 
eonsiderkble  quantity  was  found  floating  in  small  pieces,  which 
were  driven  ashore  and  gathered.  After  the  great  earthquake  of 
Jan.  1,  1837,  (in  which  Safed  was  destroyed,)  a  large  maas  of 
asphaltum  was  found  floating  in  the  water,-«one  said  like  a  house, 
another  like  an  island, — to  which  the  Arabs  swam  oflT,  and  cnt  k 
up  with  axes,  and  gathered  enough  to  sell  for  two  or  three  thou- 
sand Spanish  dollars.  In  both  cases,  the  asphaltum  waa  found  ia 
the  soutliern  part  of  the  sea.  One  Sheikln  a  man  fifty  years  okl^ 
who  had  spent  his  life  here,  said  he  had  never  seen  asphaltum.  or 
known  of  its  being  found,  at  any  other  time. — The  Arabs  all  sup- 
posed^ that  it  collects  upon  the  rock:;;  of  the  eastern  shore;  and 
being  broken  oil',  falls  into  the  sea  ;  but  they  did  uot  agree  as  to 
the  place  wlierc  this  was  supposed  to  occur. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  were  observed  or  collected  by 
ourselves  upon  the  spot,  i  would  respectfully  suggest  the  tollow- 
ing  infjuiries. 

1.  .\iay  wc  pcrliaps  res'ard  the  lake  as  having  anciently  ex- 
tended no  further  south  than  the  pe-ninsula  :  near  which  then 
were  the  asphaltum-pits,  and  farther  south  the  fertile  well-watered 
plain  i 
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5,  T<i  it  allowable  to  suppose,  that  either  by  a  confluf^ration  of 
the  asphaltum  in  the  pits,  or  by  some  volcanic  action,  the  soil  of 
this  plain  (with  the  cities)  might  be  destroyed,  and  its  level  low- 
ered ;  80  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  would  rush  in,  and  thus  fonn 
the  present  sonthern  bay  \  Might  perhaps  the  asphaltum  haTe 
previonsly  eollected  into  a  mass  or  stratum  round  ihout  the  pits, 
and  have  become  covered  or  mixed  with  soil,  so  as  to  form  a  fer* 
tile  tract  i  which  was  then  destroyed  hy  conflagration  1  Or  fnither, 
might  we  perhaps  eoneeive,  that  in  eombination  with  some  such 
eaose,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  might  be  heaved  np  by  Toleanie 
aetion,  so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  canse  them  to 
overflow  a  larger  tract  1* 

3.  Is  there  perhaps  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  these  pits 
or  fountains  of  asphaltum  may  still  exist  under  the  waters  of 
the  hike;  and  that  the  asphaltum  becoming  hard  through  the 
action  or  contact  of  the  water,  remains  fixed  around  the  orifices  of 
the  fountains,  until  dislodged  by  some  shock  like  that  of  an  iHurtli* 
quake  1 — If,  as  is  reported,  asphaltum  were  anciently  more  abun* 
dant  in  the  lake  than  at  present,  this  might  perhaps  be  accounted 
for,  by  suppusing  it  not  to  havt;  been  usually  gathered  and  carried 
away. 

I  miirht  go  on  and  suggest  many  other  inquiries;  but  these 
perhaps  are  sutiicient  for  ihe  pLirpose  in  view.  For  any  sugges- 
tions which  you  may  make  relative  to  these  or  other  kindred 
topics,  I  shall  feel  myself  under  the  most  grateful  obligations* 

With  high  consideration, 

Yours,  etc. 

£.  Rosucsoif. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  small  lumps  of  sulphur  are  found  in 
many  places  along  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

%   L.  TON  BucH  TO  £.  Robinson. 

Berlin,  SO  ^vrU,  1839. 

Monsieur, 

C'est  piut6t  pour  r^pondre  &  Phonorable  confiance  que  tous 
▼oulez  ayoir  en  moi,  que  dans  Pesp^rance  de  pouvoir  vous  faire 
une  observation  digne  de  tous  6tre  pr^sent^e,  que  je  vous  addiesse 
ces  lignes. 

La  valine  du  Jourdain  est  une  cretMut qui  s*6tend  depuis  le 
Liban  jusqu'  k  la  mer  Rouge  sans  interruption.  Voil&,  ^  ce  qui 
me  semble,  le  resultat  de  tos  i6chercheSy  comme  de  celles  de  Mr. 
de  Bertou  et  Mr.  Gsllier,  qui  malgr^  ce  fait  en  veulent  k  Mr.  Rit- 
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ter  ponr  avoir  dit  la  mtee  choM*  Ccs  longnes  cwvanes, 
qaeatw  mirtoat  dut  In  monUgnet  caleaires,  donneat  k  co«fig- 
nimtioD  h  QOi  eontiaenta.  Si  ellet  soat  trit  larg^  el  proloadci) 
eUet  doaaent  passage  anx  moatagaes  prinutiTea,  qai  par  cette 
faiicm  fonneat'dea  cAataeVy  daasaae  difeetioa,  qae  ]a  crevaae 
lear  a  pr^aertte.  Oa  peal  doae  a'allendre  a  aa  plas  graad  d6- 
▼eloppemeai  dea  ageaa  Tolcaniqaee  aa  fond  de  eetle  ereraiMi 
qae  sar  lee  baatears. 

Le  ael  gemme  eM,  d'aprds  lee  i^ehereheelea  plaa  r6ceatea»  m 
prodoil  d^uae  aetioa  rolcaaiqae  oa  platoaiqoe  le  loag  d'ane  oatcf* 
tnre  de  cette  nature.  Mait,  let  sources  d'esphalte  oa  de  biim6 
le  sont  nussi ;  comrne  Ic  prouvent  la  quantite  de  sources  de  bitame 
depiiis  le  pied  du  Ziigros  aux  eiivirous  de  Bassorah  jus(ju'  a  Mt>- 
Hul,  et  aussi  a  liakou  ;  commc  le  prouvent  encore  la  source  de 
bituine  dans  le  golfe  de  Naples,  ct  :\  Mellilli  pres  de  Siracuse; 
comme  le  prouvent  les  sources  de  biiume  snr  Tile  de  Zante,  et 
meine  le  bitumc  de  Soysscl  dont  on  fait  les  imttoirs  a  Paris. 

L'AspiKilK  (iela  nipr  Alone  n  est  vraisemblement  que  Ic  bitunie 
conaolido  an  lond  dn  hu  ,  r^ui  ne  pent  pas  s'tjconler,  et  forme  p^r 
consequent  line  cuuche  sur  le  fond,  comme  a  I'llc  de  Trinidsii. 
II  est  assez  vraisemblable,  que  cette  accumulation  se  soit  faitedaas 
les  temps  reeoles,  comme  de  bob  jours ;  et  si  des  actions  Yokaih 
iques,  ane  Elevation  du  terrain,  ct  des  tremblcmcnts  de  lenre  eel 
mis  au  jour  des  masses  d^asphalte  analogues  dicelle qae  Toasavei 
d^crite,  (ph^aomene  de  la  plus  haute  importance,  inconna  jar 
qu'ici,)  on  pent  tres  bien  coaceroir  la  eonflagration  de  eit^a  entierat 
par  riaflammatioD  de  matiires  si  6miaemmeal  combaslibles. 

Si  oa  poavait  d6eouvrir  quelque  masse  basaltiqae  dans  kpenie 
m6ridionale  ou  vers  Textremit^  sud  de  la  mer  Morte,  on  pontait 
croire,  qu'un  '*dyke**  basaltiqae  se  soit  fait  joar  lors  de  la  cel£bn 
catastrophe,  comme  cela  est  arriv^  ea  1B20  pree  de  TUe  de  Bends, 
et  daas  ua  autre  lems  an  pied  da  volcaa  de  Ternate.  (Deseiipt 
phys.  des  lies  Canaries,  p.  412,  ^ZS.)  Les  monFemenIs  qai  ac- 
compagnent  la  sortie  d'ua  tel  ^  dyke"  sont  bien  en  6tat  de  prodoire 
tous  les  ph^aom^es,  qui  out  changes  cette  contrte  interessante, 
snns  excrcer  unc  influence  tres  marquee  sur  la  forme  etlacuntig- 
uraiion  des  montagnes  a,  Tentour. 

La  fertilite  du  sol  depend  quelqucfois  de  tres  legf  rs  accideni^. 
II  n'est  pas  probable,  que  lebitume  son  [  ropre  pour  raiigmenicr. 
Mais  il  est  h'lcn  possible,  que  les  moiivenients  du  terrain  onl 
mctlrc  au  jour  unc  plus  ^rrande  masse  de  sel  ^emmf,  qui  entrain* 
par  les  eaux  vers  Ic  fund  de  la  valU'e,  sutiirail  pour  lui  oter  ?a 
pruductibiUte.    Le  sei  getume  n'auiait  pas  taut  irappe  Lot,  poor 
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s'imnginer  que  ea  femme  eut  etc  chang^e  en  sel,  si  on  avail  eu 
connaissance  de  son  existence  entre  les  couches  de  la  montagne, 
avant  la  catastrophe  mt'mornhle. 

li  faut  esperer,  que  ia  Socicte  geolof^ique  de  Londres,  si  ac- 
tive, voudrabion  un  jour  envoyer  nn  de  sesmembres,  pour6clairer 
avec  la  flambeau  de  la  Geolofric  Hes  faits  qui  int6res!«(  nt  tout  1© 
monde.  Mais,  il  faudrait  reciierclier  toute  la  constitution  geolo- 
giquc  et  du  Liban  et  de  toute  la  vaU^  du  Jourdaio,  depuis  Tiberias 
jnaqu'  a  Akaba. 

Je  con^oia,  Monsieur,  que  toute  ceci  doit  peu  vous  contenter. 
Mais,  je  pense  qu'il  est  t^m^raire  de  se  faire  line  throne  sur  dea 
Mtts,  dont  on  n'a  paa  du  moine  observe  aoi-m^me  les  r^soltats* 

J'ai  Fhonnenr  d'etre  avec  la  pins  hante  eonuderation« 

Monsieur, 
Votie  ti€B>liumble  et  eb^inant, 
LEomn  ns  Bvgh. 

*  3.  Extract  from  a  Paper  on  '^tbe  Rtcb  Lake  of  the  Island  of 

Trinidad,"  by  N.  Nugent,  M.D.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
logical Society,  London  1811.  Vol.  I.  p.  68,  seq. 

*' We  soon  after  had  a  view  of  the  lake,  which  at  first  sight 
appt  aied  to  be  an  expanse  of  still  water,  frequently  interrupted  by 
clumps  of  dwarf  trees  or  islets  of  rushes  and  shrubs;  but  on  a 
nearer  appiuach,  we  found  it  to  be  in  renlity  an  extensive  plain  of 
mineral  pitch,  with  frequent  crevices  and  chasms  filled  with  water. 
The  singularity  of  the  scene  was  alto<TCtlj(  i  so  great,  that  it  was 
sometime,  before  I  could  recover  from  surprise,  so  as  to  inves- 
tigate it  minutely.  The  snrfjice  ol  the  lake  is  of  the  colour  of 
a«}u's,  and  at  this  season  was  not  polished  or  smooth  so  as  to  be 
slippery ;  the  hardness  or  consistence  was  such  as  to  bey  any 
weight;  and  it  was  not  adhesive,  though«it  partially  received 
the  impression  of  the  foot  $  it  bore  us  without  any  tremulous 
motion  whatever,  and  several  head  of  cattle  were  browsing  on  it 
In  perfect  security.  In  the  dry  seilson,  however,  the  surf  ice  is 
much  more  yielding,  and  must  be  in  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity ; 
as  is  shown  by  pieces  of  recent  wood  and  other  substances  being 
enveloped  in  it.  Even  large  branches  of  trees  which  were  a  foot 
above  the  level,  had  in  some  way  become  enveloped  In  the  bitn* 
minons  matter. 

"  The  iuterstices  or  chasms  are  very  numerous,  ramifying  and 
joining  in  every  direction ;  and,  in  the  wet  season  being  filled  with 
water,  present  the  only  obstacle  to  walking  over  the  surface. 
These  cavities  are  generally  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width, 
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•oma  beinf  only  a  few  iaehaa  m  depth,  othen  eeTeial  feet,  ead 
nmaf  almost  nafathoiiuible.  Tlie  water  in  them  to  good  aad 
eontamniated  by  the  pitch  i  the  people  of  the  aeighbonihood 
derife  their  supply  from  this  toorce,  and  refresh  themaelvee  by 
bathing  in  it ;  fish  are  caught  in  it,  and  partienlarly  a  rerj  good 
tpedet  of  mallet.  The  arrangement  of  the  ehasma  is  very  singe* 
kr ;  the  sides,  which  of  eonrse  are  formed  of  the  pitch,  are  iawap 
riably  shelving  from  the  surface,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  attheboitom, 
but  then  they  bultre  out  towards  each  other,  with  a  considmble 
degree  of  convcxhy.  This  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
tendency  in  the  pitch  slowly  to  coalesce,  whenever  softened  by 
the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  These  crevices  are  known  occa- 
sionally to  close  up  entirely,  and  we  saw  many  marks  or  seams 
from  this  cause.  How  these  crevices  originate,  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  explain.  One  o[  uur  party  sugpc^^ted,  that  the  whole masn 
of  pitch  minfht  be  supported  by  the  water,  which  made  its  war 
through  accidental  rents  i  but  m  the  solid  state  it  is  ol  greater 
specific  gravity  than  [fresh]  water,  for  several  bits  thrown  into 
one  of  the  pools  immediately  sunk.' 

^  The  lake  (I  call  it  so,  because  I  think  the  common  name  ^ 
jHTopriate  enough)  contains  many  islets  covered  with  long  grass 
and  shniba,  which  are  the  haunts  of  birds  of  the  most  eatiiiisite 
pimnagei  as  the  pools  are,  of  snipe  and  plover.  Alligators  are 
also  said  to  abound  here,  bat  it  was  not  our  lot  to  encoimter  any 
of  these  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  precisely  the  extent  of 
this  great  collection  of  pitch ;  the  line  between  it  and  the  neigh> 
bearing  soil  is  not  always  well  defined ;  and  indeed  it  appeara  to 
form  the  sabstratam  of  the  snrroanding  tract  of  land.  We  amy 
say,  however,  that  it  is  bonnded  on  the  north  and  west  sides  by 
the  sea,  on  the  sonth  by  a  rocky  eminence  of  porcelain  jasper, 
and  on  the  eest  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soil  of  the  country ;  the 
main  body  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  three  miles  in  eiream* 
ference.  The  depth  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  no  subjacent  rock 
or  soil  can  be  discovered.  Where  the  bitumen  is  slightly  covered 
by  soil,  there  are  plantations  of  cassava,  plantains,  and  pine-apples, 
the  last  of  which  grow  wuli  luxuriance  anJ  iUt  nn  to  ^reat  perfec- 
tion. There  are  three  or  four  French  and  one  English  sugar 
estates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

•*It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  main  body  of  t!ie  pitch, 
which  may  properly  be  called  the  lake,  is  situated  higher  than 

1)  Pieces  of  Rsphaltum  arefre*  probably  from  the  dtraordhiaiy 
Mueiitly  found  tloaung  on  the  Dead  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of 
8«a  ia  Paiestioe  i  but  this  arises    that  lake. 
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the  adioininrr  land  ;  and  that  you  descend  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
sea,  uhcre  the  pitch  is  much  contaminated  by  the  sand  of  the 
beach.  During  the  dry  season,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  this 
pitch  is  much  softened,  so  that  different  bodies  have  been  known 
sioviciy  to  sink  into  it ;  if  a  quantity  be  cut  out,  the  cavity  left  will 
be  shortly  filled  up;  and  I  have  heard  it  related,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  undertook  formerly  to  prep.ire  the  pitch  lor  economical 
purposes,  and  had  imprudeatiy  erected  their  caldrons  on  the 
.  very  lake,  they  completely  sunk  in  the  course  of  a  night,  so  as  to 
defeat  their  intentions.  Numberless  proofs  are  given  of  its  being 
at  timet  in  Ibis  softened  state  |  the  negro  bonies  of  the  yicinage, 
for  instance,  bailt  by  driving  posts  in  the  earth,  frequently  aie 
twisted  or  sunk  on  one  side*  In  many  places  it  aeenui  to  have 
actually  overflown  like  lava,  and  presents  the  wrinkled  appearancei 
which  a  sluggieh  substance  would  exhibit  in  motion. 

'^This  substance  is  fifenerally  thooght  to  be  the  asphaltom  of 
natnralists ;  in  difieient  spots,  however,  it  presents  diflerent  iq^ 
pesrsnees.  In  some  parts  it  is  Uack,  with  a  splintery  conelioidal 
fracture,  of  considerable  specific  gravity,  with  little  or  no  lostre, 
resembling  particular  kinds  of  coal,  and  so  hard  as  to  requira  a 
severe  blow  of  the  hammer  to  detach  or  break  it«  In  other  part% 
it  is  so  much  softer  as  to  allow  one  to  cnt  out  a  piece  in  any  form 
with  a  spade  or  hatchet,  and  in  the  interior  is  vesicular  and  oily ; 
this  is  die  character  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole 
mass.  In  one  place,  it  bubbles  up  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  so 
that  you  may  take  it  up  in  a  cup ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  plantations,  there  is  a  hpot  vviicre  it  is  of  a 
bright  colour,  shining,  transparent,  and  brittle,  like  bottle-glass 
or  resin.  The  odour  in  all  these  instances  is  strong,  and  like  that 
of  a  combination  of  pilcli  and  tiulphur.  A  bit  of  the  pitch  held 
III  the  candie,  melts  like  sealing-wax  and  burns  with  alight  flame; 
which  is  extinguished  whenever  it  is  removed,  and  on  cooling 
the  bitumen  hardens  again. 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  several  persons,  that  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  occasionally  covered  u  iih  n  fluid  bitumen,  and 
io  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  there  is  cert  unly  n  similar 
collection  of  this  bitumen,  though  of  less  extent ;  and  many  small 
detached  spots  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  woods.  It  is  even 
said,  that  an  evident  line  of  communication  may  thus  be  traced 
between  the  two  great  recepUcles.  There  is  every  probability, 
that  in  all  these  cases,  the  piteh  was  originally  fluid,  and  has  since 
become  inspissated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  happens  in  the  Dead 
Sea  and  other  parts  of  the  East/' 
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Note  XXXIX.  Page  613. 
8rATiOH8  OP  TH«  Inuelitbs.  The  following  Table,  amnged  in 
•ceordanee  villi  the  soggestiont  advaaeed  in  the  Text,  preeents 
a  sjrnoptieal  view  of  all  ^e  eUtiona  of  the  Imelites»  entimeimted, 
from  their  depaititre  oat  of  Egypt  nntil  their  arrivd  overagaiBil 
Jeiioho* 

1*  From  Egypt  to  Sinai* 


Exodus  xii — ^xix. 
From  Bameaea,  xiL  37. 

1.  Suecoth,  xii.  37. 

%  Etham,  xiii.  20. 

3.  Pi-haheroth,  xiv.  % 

4h  Passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  xiv.  22 ;  and  three  days' 
march  into  the  desert  ol 
bhur,  XV.  22. 

9.  Ifarah,  xr.  S3. 

6.  Elim,  XT.  S7. 

7. 

8.  Deaert  of  Sin,  xvi.  !• 

9. 

10. 

11.  Kephidim,  xvii.  1. 

12.  Deaert  of  Sinai,  xix.  1. 


Numbers  xxxHi. 
From  Bameaei^  verae  3. 
Succoth,  va.  5. 
Etham,  vs.  6. 

Pi-haheroth,  vs.  7. 

Passage  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  three  days^  march  in  the 
desert  of  Etham,  vs.  8. 

Marah,  vs.  8. 
Elim,  va.  9. 

Eneampment  by  the  Red  Sea, 

vs,  10. 

Desert  of  Sin,  vs.  11. 
Dophka,  vs.  12. 
Alujsh,  vs.  13. 
Rephidim,  vs.  14<. 
Desert  of  Sinai,  vs.  15. 


2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh  tht  second  time* 


Numhera  x — ^xx. 
From  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  x.  12. 

13.  Taberah,  xi.  3;  Deut.  ix.  22. 

14.  Kibroth-hattaavah,  xi.  34. 

15.  Hazeroth,  xi.  35. 

16.  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  uf  Pa- 
ran,  xii.  16.  xiii.  26  j  Deut. 
i.  2,  19.  Hence  they  turn 
back  and  wander  for  thirty- 
eight  years  ^  Num.  xiv.  25, 
seq. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
21. 


Nnmbera  xxxiiL 
From  the  Deaert  of  Sinai, 

Kibroih-hattaavah,  va.  16. 
Hazeroth,  vs.  17. 


16. 


Rithmn,  vs.  18. 
Rimmon-parez,  va.  19. 
Libnah,  vs.  20. 
Kis^h,  vs.  21. 
Kehelathah,  vs.  22. 
Mount  Shapher,  vs.  23. 
Haradah,  va.  24. 
BCakheloth,  va.  25. 
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25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30.  ■ 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35.  Return  to  Kadeeh,  Num. 

XX,  1. 


Tabath,  ts.  26. 

Tarah,  vs.  27. 
Miihcah,  vs.  28. 
HashmonfiK,  vs.  29. 
Moseroth,  vs.  30. 
Bene-jaakan,  vs.  31. 
Hor-hagidgad,  vs.  32. 
Jotbatbah,  vs.  33. 
Ebronehy  34. 
E^ion-gaber,  vs.  35. 
Kadeflb,  ts.  36. 


3.  From  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan. 


Num.  XX,  xxi.  Deut.  i,  ii,  x. 
From  Kadesh,  Num.  x\.  22. 

36.  Beeroth  Bene-juakan,  Deut. 
z.  6. 

37.  Mount  Hot,  Num.  xx.  22 ; 
or  Mosera,  Deut.  x.  6; 
where  Aaron  died. 

88.  Gudgodah,  Deut.  x.  7. 

39.  Jotbath,  Deut.  x.  7. 

40.  Way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Num. 
xxi.  4  ;  by  Elath  and  Ezion- 
gabcr,  Deut.  ii.  8. 

41. 
42. 

43.  Oboth,  Num.  xxi.  10. 

44.  Ije-abarim,  Num.  xxi.  11. 

45.  The  brook  Zered,  Num.  xxi. 

12.    Deut.  ii.  13,  14. 

46.  The  brook  Anion,  Num. 
XXI.  13.  Deut.  II.  -1^. 

47. 
48. 

49.  Beer  (well)  in  the  deaert^ 

Num.  xxi.  16,  18. 

50.  Mattanah,  xxi.  IS. 

51.  Nahaliel,  xxi.  19. 

52.  Bamoth,  xxi.  19. 

53.  Pisgah,  put  for  the  range  of 
Abarim,  of  which  Pisgah 
was  part ;  xxi.  20. 

94.  By  the  way  of  Bashan  to 
the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jor^ 
dan,  near  Jericho  |  Num. 
xxi.  33.  xxii.  1. 


Numbers,  xxxiii. 
From  Kadesh,  vs.  37. 


Mount  Hor,  va.  37. 


Zaimonah.  Ta.  41. 
Punon,  TB.  42. 
Oboth,  va.  43. 

Ije-abarim,  or  lim,  iM.  44^  45. 


Dihon*gadyTa.  45;  nowDhib^. 
Almon-diblathaim,  va.  46. 


Mountains  of  Abarim,  near  ta 
Nebo,  vs.  47. 

Plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan^  near 
JeriohOy  va.  48. 


£ND  OF  YOU  If 
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